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PREFACE 

The period with which this volume treats was one during 
which the country was mentally in a very depressed state. 
The Non-co-operation Movement had been in full swing for 
some time, but had not yielded the results which those who 
misconceived the nature of its working had expected of it. 
Those who took Gandhiji’s dictum about “ Swaraj within a 
Year” literally found themselves in deep disappointment. The 
movement towards co-operation began to gather momen¬ 
tum as was evidenced by the fact that resolutions began to be 
moved in the legislatures demanding 44 Dominion Status” and 
enquiry into the Indian Reforms question. The Government, 
on their part, were not slow to exploit the situation. The 
notorious 44 Dual Policy ° was put m operation, and while 
repression had not been given up, the foundations were being 
laid for a policy which resulted in the setting up of the Simon 
Commission. 

The period was in every way a trying one for Gandhiji. 
He was riddled with questions about the efficacy of his pohcv. 
Was his political philosophy consistent with the teachings of 
the Gita that it was the duty of God and the Great Ones to put 
down the wicked and protect the righteous ? How could he 
expect masses of ordinary mortals to withstand the attacks of 
unscrupulous enemies without retaliating ? Had not alt his talk 
of “Swaraj within a Year” proved vainglorious? Had not his 
“somersault” in the Bardoh affair worked untold havoc among 
the people of Guntur who had withheld payment of taxes in 
pursuance of his programme? How was Hindu-Muslim unity 
furthered by his “playing into the hands” of a handful of 
fanatical Muslims ? Far rather, had not communal feuds 
increased since the advent of Gandhiji in Indian politics ? Had 
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he not alienated, by his obstinate adherence to an inane 
philosophy, leaders like Malaviya, Das, Lajpat Rai ? Was he 
not weakening the already docile and timid Hindus by his 
anti-untouchability campaign ? Had not the charkha proved 
its untrustworthiness in this age of science ? 

, The publication which is placed before the public provides 
answers to these and other similar questions. The doctrine 
of Ahimsa is so great, its bearing on the multitudinous situa¬ 
tions that arise in the course of human affairs so close and yet 
so subtle that there is little to be surprised at that, to its exposi¬ 
tion, Gandhiji has devoted many of his most valuable articles. 
So are his other teachings—the value of handspinning from the 
spiritual no less than from the economic standpoint ; the need 
jfor purging the country of the evils of drink and of untouch- 
ability that corrode Hindu society ; the paramount necessity 
of bridging thb gulf that exists between community and com¬ 
munity, between those who believe in Hinduism and those who 
profess Islam, between the rich and powerful and the poor and 
lowly, between Capital and Labour. 

Above all, Gandhiji’s treatment of the many problems that 
have arisep for solution from time to time not only in the 
political, social and economic affairs of the nation, but in the 
lives of individuals as well in so far as they have been referred 
to him, is of such universal interest and value that it cannot be 
allowed to lie imprisoned in the stray volumes of a weekly 
periodical- Hence this publication—this ** guide to perfect 
life”, if we may so call it, for bringing which out the Publishers 
need not make any apology. 


Rajendra Prasad, 
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6th January t 1927 
THE CONGRESS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

When in Cawopore the Assam delegates gave the invita¬ 
tion to hold the Congress of 1926 at Gauhati and the Congress 
accepted the invitation, I was filled with misgivings- I felt that 
Assam Vas too far away, too unorganised and too poor to 
shoulder the heavy burden of holding a Congress session- 
Gauhati has a population of onlj 16,000. No place with such 
a small population has before Gauhati had the temerity to 
invite the Congress- Gauhati, however, beat all previous 
records, and in an incredibly short space of time erected, in the 
midst of surroundings of great natural beauty on the banks of 
’ the great Brahmaputra, a city under Khadi canvas. The huge 
Congress pavilion itself was made of pure Assam Khadi. The 
Reception Committee had to import material and men from 
outside in order to provide for the varied tastes of delegates and 
visitors from different provinces. Leaders* quarters were 
isolated from the delegates' quarters. When I resented the 
isolation, I was told that it was not done intention ally, but it 
had to be done because there was not enough ground av ailable 
in one single spot to provide accommodation for alL The 
construction of the cottages was incredibly simple: Assam 
bamboo, Assam mud, Assam straw, Assam Khadi and Assam 
labour were!responsibJe ^for the very simple but artistic huts 
erected on the Brahmaputra bank- And as Mr- Phookan led 
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me to one of these beautiful huts, he said, * Now it must delight 
your heart in that we are giving you, not a palace miscalled hut, 
as you had remarked in Belgaum, but we are giving you a pro¬ 
per hut, only we cannot claim any merit for it because it is a 
virtue of necessity ; for we could have given you nothing more, 
nothing less.* I was, however, more than glad for this virtue of 
necessity. Let not the reader, however, imagine for one moment 
that there was in any degree whatsoever less comfort in these 
artistic huts than in the palatial-looking structure that was 
provided in Belgaum. All the other; arrangements, so far as I 
gather, were in keeping with this artistic simplicity. 

The address of the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
was equally simple and equally artistic, and, therefore, naturally 
brief. 

Proceedings commenced punctually at the advertised time* 
No time was lost in ceremonial functions. In a few minutes 
Mr. Phookanr’s brief address was finished, the President amidst 
shouts of applause walked to the rostrum and read his address. 
The suppressed gloom cast oyer the assembly through the news of 
the assassination of Swami Shraddhanandji was no doubt there, 
but it was not allowed to be made visible. The delegates knew 
that Swamiji had died a hero’s death and it therefore demanded 
no tears but action, and so the business part of the Congress 
went on as if nothing had happened. The ceremonial was' 
severely cut off, including the usual presidential procession. 
The address of the President for the matters it covers is brief 
enough. I pass by the references to the Councils and the 
defence of the Swarajist attitude, which occupies half of the 
address. 

- The constructive programme has its due share given to it. 
The place of honour is assigned to Khaddar. The President 
trusts that the All-India Spinners’ Association will become a 
nation-wide labour organisation which, if it cannot be identical 
with Swaraj, will go some way towards it. It can become that, 
if every Congressman and every Congresswoman will do his or 
her duty. “The spinning wheel,” says Sjt. S. Srinivasa Iyengar^ 
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** has by its persuasiveness affected to a visible extent the 
national psychology and has lent a new dignity to our manhood 
and womanhood." This was more than -exemplified by the 
enthusiastic manner in which the amendment in the franchise 
-clause regarding Khaddar was accepted by the Congress in 
spite of stubborn opposition offered to it. No wonder that the 
President considers that "Khaddar is at once the radiant 
-symbol of our self-reliance and of our power of resistance.” 

In the constructive programme the second place is given 
to Prohibition, and the President correctly pleads guilty to the 
charge that we have not lately paid much attention to the 
-question of total prohibition. “ The movement,” he says, "will 
gain in moral grandeur, if we successfully organise the will of 
the nation in that behalf.” He remarks that "no minister has 
during the past six years been found, and I doubt whether a 
minister will now be found, to be courageous enough to bring 
in a bill for total prohibition and to resign hiS office on its 
rejection or disallowance.” There is something somewhere 
utterly wrong, if in a place like India, which is overwhelmingly 
-dry, ministers are unwilling to provide what is the nation’s due, 
namely, total prohibition. There is as much flaw in the argu¬ 
ment that it is an interference with the right of the people as 
there would be in the argument that the laws prohibiting theft 
interfere with the right of thieving. A thief steals all earthly 
possessions, a drunkard steals his own and his neighbours’ 
honour. It surprises me to discover that the President has 
failed to suggest the obvious method of providing for the deficit 
-of revenue. There is a huge military expenditure, so much of 
which is utterly useless and based upon distrust of the nation. 
It is capable of reduction by more than 25 crores, which is the 
revenue from drinks and drugs. 

Untouchability comes next. He does not think that it is 
necessary to wait for Swaraj till untouchability is removed. 
He cites the capital instance, in his favour, of the United 
States of America achieving freedom long before the abolition 
•of a very real and widespread slavery. But he hastens to add 
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“ We must all agree that we must make an end of untoucha- 
bility, apart from any question of Swaraj and whether we ever 
win Swaraj or not. And then this Brahmin philosopher 
lays down that “the higher philosophy of Hinduism as 
well as the history of the religious dissidence in our country 
emboldens me to claim that the rule regarding un- 
touchability has neither part nor lot with the indestructible soul 
of Hinduism. Judged by any test humanitarian, rational or 
spiritual, patriotic or democratic, we cannot wPh decency up¬ 
hold m Hinduism the dogma of an immutable untouchahility. 
It clouds our vision, limits our experience, hardens our heart, 
yarrows our sphere of responsibility and prevents our ideals of 
justice, love and sincerity from being perfect." I congratulate 
the President for this eloquent and severe condemnation of the 
curse that has descended upon Hinduism. 

The next heading is labour and unemployment. I am in¬ 
clined to think that this needs more diligent study than it 
appears to have been given to it. It requires, in my opinion, 
considerable revision. I suggest that the Charka movement 
with all its implications provides the largest form of relief to 
the unemployment of millions. 

The currency policy of the Government has also claimed a 
paragraph in his address. The President ‘ cordially 7 welcomes 
the formation of the Indian Currency League and trusts that 
-it will adequately educate public opinion on the question of 
the ratio, the gold standard, gold currency and other cognate 
questions. “ But I am certain/’ he says, “ the League will be 
-able to achieve nothing, either by debate and vote in the As¬ 
sembly or by protest outside, unless it comes into line with the 
Congress and unless its members harness themselves to the' 
dynamic politics of the Congress.” 

Indian States have also found a paragraph in the address. 

Greater India naturally follows the paragraph on Indian 
States. “ The status of Indians, abroad, whether in South 
Africa or Kenya, m Fiji or Guiana, in Ceylon or Malaya, in 
America or Australia, depends inevitably upon the status of 
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Indians in their own land ; and Swaraj for India depends in its 
turn upon the brave and unfaltering spirit of our kith and kin 
across the seas.* 

I suppose the presidential suggestion “ of the holding once 
in a way of a session of the Congress in South Africa ” is 
merely a pious wish. The subject deserves better examination 
than it has received. I presume the absence of any reference 
to Mr. Andrews' signal services is an unintentional oversight 
due to the many local pre-occupations of the very busy Presi¬ 
dent. 

Asiatic Federation comes in, too, for a few lines. Mr. Iyen¬ 
gar deplores that u we have too long neglected the possibilities 
of a cultural and business union with all Asiatic countries.” I 
venture to suggest that the cultural union is being sufficiently 
attended to by our great Poet and the business union by the 
great commercial firms. 

The Irrepressible optimism of the President is to be observ¬ 
ed in the paragraphs upon Communalism and Nationalism. 
w I am confident,” says he, “ that, wherever intensive propa¬ 
ganda, sincere and persuasive, clearly analyses the fallacies 
underlying it, communalism will go to the wall. Happily, pre¬ 
judice and suspicion are not deep-seated amongst Indians and 
communalism is but their off-spring.” 

Under the heading 4 Plea for Tolerance/ one reads the 
following pregnant sentence : ° Though each community should 
be free to make conversions, no resort to conversion is really 
any longer useful or necessary. For the lives of the best and 
most pious men in each community are a fitter and more effect¬ 
ive propaganda in that behalf than definite missionary effort. 
But wherever the latter is made, it should be open and general, 
and neither secret nor directed to the converting of particular 
men or women. Let us realise that no great and long-establish¬ 
ed religion gains in truth, beauty or spirituality with any 
increase in its census figures.” He winds up the paragraph by 
quoting the following beautiful passage from Ashoka's inscrip¬ 
tions : u He who does reverence to his own sect, while dis- 
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paragmg the sects of others wholly, from attachment to his 
own, with intent to enhance the splendour of his own sect, m 
reality by such conduct inflicts the severest injury on his own 
sect.” 

The President is evidently against communal representa¬ 
tion. He says . ** That much abused expression ‘communal 
representation ' is a misnomer ; for all the communities are 
equally interested in all public questions and in the country's 
problems and in the particular solutions of them ” Again he 
says . i( Let us realise clearly that to uphold justice between 
man and man is to uphold justice between community and 
community. As a safeguard, a negative rule against members 
of any community or caste monopolising offices is all that is 
required/' 

“ The intrusion into politics of religion,” the President re¬ 
marks, “ and very often of dogmatic religion, must be resisted 
as a primitive or mediaeval idea, born of theocracies and 
disastrous alike to religion and to politics.” But he adds, “ I 
do not speak of morality or of that spiritual quality which is 
common to ail religions ; for'thereby politics and organisations 
are cleansed and made sweet and wholesome.” * 

“ Let us not forget,” Sjt. Iyengar adds, “ in the fever of 
political controversy, that the strength of each religion is de¬ 
rived from God and rooted in the souls of Prahlads. Not all 
the tortures of a Torquemada, nor all the burning at the stakes, 
nor all the forms of persecution have been able to destroy the 
mystic quality of the human soul. Neither Hinduism nor 
Jslam derives or requires strength either from the present or 
from any future Government. Both stand far, far above 
Swaraj, which is not comparable to them. Neither foreign 
governments nor self-governments, neither democracies nor 
autocracies, can destroy that seed of faith which is m every 
one of us, that inspired interpretation of the universe to which 
one clings for guidance and solace m this world and for salva- 
.tion in the next.” 

The last three pages of the address are devoted to a fer- 
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vent appeal for unity.” There can be only two parties m 
India, the party of the Government and its adherents that 
obstruct Swaraj, and the party that fights visibly and uncea¬ 
singly for Swaraj. I deprecate the philosophy of individualism 
in a supreme struggle for freedom against a powerful people 
with their trained bureaucracy and with unlimited, material 
resources. On a question whether a particular course is wise 
or unwise, will succeed or fail, will accelerate Swaraj or retard 
it, to make one’s opinion or judgment or feeling a matter of 
conscience is false philosophy. On a point of religion, of 
morality, of honour, one’s own-conscience must be the arbiter, 
but in transacting the affairs of a country, when a decision is 
not irreligious, immoral or dishonourable, I fail to see how we 
may rely on our right todifier from one another and yet up¬ 
hold the discipline necessary for an organisation fighting for 
Swaraj.” 

The conclusion is in keeping with the fervency of the 
appeal and the deep emotion that underlies every line of this 
address. He says, ‘‘Swaraj is not an intellectual but an 
emotional proposition. We must cherish it in our hearts with 
unquenchable faith. We must become possessed by a passion 
for Swaraj that is not warped by fallacies and impulses, that 
will stand for a uniform and rapid corporate advance in serried 
masses, that will know no obstacles, that will not wax and 
w ane with the seasons, that will not be daunted by imprison¬ 
ments or depressed by failures.” 

Let me hope that the appeal will find an echo in the hearts 
of us all. 

The resolutions do not require an elaborate examination. 
Besides the condolence resolutions, there is, of course, the Coun¬ 
cil resolution for the guidance of Council-wallas, then the 
resolutions about South Africa and Kenya, the Bengal detenues 
and the Gurdwara prisoners. The Khaddar clause in the 
constitution is, m my opinion, altered for the better. The 
ceremonial wear had become the laughing stock of all. Habi¬ 
tual wear of Khaddar is the right, thing if Khaddar wear should 
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find a place in our franchise qualifications. It is to be hoped 
that every Congress worker will enforce this resolution m his 
own person and induce others to do likewise. But I must deal 
more fully in a subsequent issue with many other things that 
were discussed in the Subjects Committee in connection with 
the resolutions withdrawn or rejected. 


6 th January , 1927. 

WEEKLY LETTER 

I am writing this on my way back to Calcutta from 
Gauhati. Never before one went to the Congress with more 
reluctance, and less hopeful of the Congress week than this 
time. And yet several happenings conspired to give the 
Gauhati Congress an unexpected importance and made the 
Congress week more eventful than one had expected. Gandhiji 
himself was n6t sure if he had any work at Gauhati, and would 
not have gone but for Pandit Motilalji's and Sjt. Aiyengar’s 
urgent and imperative telegrams. The worst one expected 
to happen at Gauhati was miserable wrangles between the 
Responsivists and Swarajists, and the best that could happen 
nothing more than a peaceful ending of the quarrels between 
tbe two contending sections. But Lalaji refused to disturb 
the atmosphere and did not proceed beyond Calcutta. Provi¬ 
dence had meaat him for another and far more urgent duty. 
Who knew the dark day that would dawn on India on the 
morningof the 24th? 

* • 

The stunning news of Swamiji’s assassination was received 
by Lalaji on the evening of the 23rd and he forwarded it to 
Gandhiji on the 24th. It was delivered at a wayside station — 
Sorbhog. According to his wont, Gandhiji was going to the 
carriage door to appeal to the surging crowds crying *Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jai * to pay their mites for Gandhi's work, rather than 
raise those empty cries, when the telegram bearing the terrible 
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news was delivered to him. For a moment he could not believe 
his eyes as he read it, but he was soon sure that there could be 
no mistake about it. Friends who were immediately informed 
saw him, every one refusing to believe the contents and trying 
to read in the^language something less terrible than it indicated. 
But Gandhiji had no doubt in his mind. He immediately 
wired to Lalaji asking him to proceed to Delhi to pacify the 
public, and to Indra, the Swaraiji's son to say that the death 

was a hero's death. 

• • - * 

And so the leaders who met at Gauhati found themselves 
faced with a catastrophe they were totally unprepared for. 
Shnmati Sarojini Naidu began the proceedings of the last 
A. I. C. C. meeting of her regime with an appropriate reference 
to the event of the week, and summoned Gandhiji to voice the 
Hindus’feelings in the matter and Maulana Mahomed All 
the Musalmans . 1 At the open Congress, too, the- resolution of 
the day was the one about ’the treacherous and cowardly 
murder of Swami Shraddhanandji.* In his speeches on both 
the occasions, Gandhiji described the death as a privilege and a 
portent, if I may summarise his sentiments in two words. A 
privilege, inasmuch as for a fighter like Swamiji there could be 
no nobler consummation. His Guru—Swarai Dayanand—was 
also treacherously murdered and the Arya Samaj lived all 
these years in his death. The disciple had now cemented the 
foundation of that religious organisation with his noble blood. 
But in Gandhiji's sense, it was a greater privilege,privilege not 
for the Hindus to be proud of, but a privilege for both Hindus 
and Musalmans to chasten themselves and cement their unity 
with. And yet what could be a more terrible portent, looking 
to the surcharged atmosphere of today ? To those who are 
living in that atmosphere and to those responsible for it,'he 
addressed words of warning, * Repent, repent,’ he seemed to 
say: 

1 Though ye have trod 

Through paths of wickedness and woe. 
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And though your sins be red as scarlet, 

They shall be white as snow.' 

* * * 

►A unanimous manifesto by the Ulema and leaders present 
at Gauhati, condemning the deed as not sanctioned by Islam r 
was appropriate. At the Hindu Mahasabha Special Session* 
though every one spoke from a lacerated heart, no unguarded 
word escaped the lips of the least of the speakers, to say nothing 
of the greatest, L e . Pandit Malaviyaji, whose speech was one 
of the most remarkable I have heard for restraint and sobriety, 
A Maulvi from Mymensing, it seems, specially attended the 
session and asked to be allowed to speak. Panditji allowed 
him and he said that from the point of view of Islam the act 
was most reprehensible. ‘ Are you sincere ? cried some ope 
from the audience. 4 1 am, if you please/ said the Maulvi, ‘ I 
am voicing the feelings of my heart/ Towards the end of the 
proceedings Hr. Rajaballi Patel, a Bombay Musalman, wha 
happened to be present, was the first to subscribe to the Fund 
Started in memory of SwamiShraddhanandji. He earmarked 
his contribution of Rs. I00 for untouchability work and 
Panditji accepted it gratefully as a fine expression of good-will, 

, * « # 

The other work for Gandhiji was the opening of the 
Swadeshi Exhibition. There was nothing unusual in the 
Exhibition. Gandhiji formally declared it open with a speech 
which was a passionate utterance from beginning to end. 
The reference to the poverty in the land was touching. 
The illusory character of the wealth m the country he summed 
up in a sentence or two. ‘Every 5 millions in the hands of a 
millionaire means 95 millions sent out of India. Like the old 
man of the sea, we are a perpetual burden on the poor taxpayer/ 
How could a return be made ? Khadi was the only means. No- 
programme had surer results. The Spinners ’ Association had 
to-day 50,000 women spinners who supplemented their daily 
earnings or earned a couple of annas each where formerly they 
earned nothing But who would listen to their cry ? Who 
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would listen to his cry ? ‘Draupadi, when she found that not 
even her five husbands could help her, cried out in agony to- 
Krishna, the only help of the helpless, and he heard her 
prayers. Even so shall I work away to-day and cry in the 
name of the dumb millions of India, and I am sure my prayers 

■will be heard one day,’ 

* * * * 

When one whole day was being spent in discussing 
numberless amendments to the resolution on the Councils 
programme, one felt as though GandhijYs cry was no more than 
a cry in the wilderness. But as though in response to that cry r - 
came up before the Subjects Committee a resolution from the 
Working Committee making habitual wearing of Khaddar 
compulsory on every one who sought to exercise a vote as a 
Congressman. Mr. Aney stoutly opposed it. He opposed it 
as one who had no faith in Khaddar. Another member sup¬ 
ported him and appealed to Gandhiji's sense of justice and 
fairplay. Gandhiji, who was specially requested by the President 
to be present on the occasion, dealt with this in a few sentences * 
which should have gone home. ‘Let me say my sense of justice 
will be reconciled only by the restoration of the spinning 
franchise. If a stiffening of the franchise is, as I think it 
certainly is, necessary for national growth, am I not justified 
in laying down conditions for it ? If any member should 
charge me with motives to exclude any party, I should feel 
deeply sorry, if not insulted/ But more necessary than this 
answer to the objections was the warning to those who with 
eyes open wanted to pass the resolution, knowing that they 
themselves did not want it a year ago. ‘This amendment is a 
plea for purification. If you feel that it is to be observed in its 
breach, if you are going to pass it here and defy it as soon as 
you leave the Congress, I ask you to reject it. As the rule at 
present stands, it is most humiliating and must be removed or 
radically changed. Khaddar must stand on its own' bottom^ 

• . . If you carry the resolution, I want you to do so with all 

the implications I have mentioned. . . . I do not want any 
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patronage, as I do not give any. I am a lover of my own 
liberty and so I would do nothing to restrict yours. I simply 
want to please my own conscience, which is God/ The resolu¬ 
tion was passed with an overwhelming majority both in the 
-.Subjects Committee and at the open Congress. It was the only 
xight and proper thing to do, as it followed as a necessary corol- 
lary to the resolution about 4 work in the country,* which, 
besides, would have remained a pious wish but for the change 
about habitual wearing of Khaddar. 

M. IX 


6 th January , J927 , - 
SWAMIJI AS I KNEW HIM 
By M. K. Gandhi 

* My first acquaintance with Swamiji was when he was 
Mahatma Munshiram, and that by letter. He was then Gover¬ 
nor of Kangdi Gurukul, his great original contribution to 
^education. He was not satisfied with the orthodox Western 
method. He wanted his boys to be saturated with Vedic 
'teaching, and he taught through Hindi, not English. He 
wanted them to be and remain brahmachans during their 
training He had inspired his boys to contribute to the fund 
that was then being collected for the Satyagrahis of South 
Africa. And he wanted them to do so by themselves labouring 
as cobhes for hire ; for, was it not a coolies* fight m South 
Africa ? The boys rose to the occasion, earned full wages and 
-_sent them to me. The letter he wrote to me about this incident 
was written in Hindi. I was addressed as ‘my dear brother.* 
It endeared me to Mahatma Munshiram, we had never met 
-each other before. 

Andrews was the link between us. .He was anxious that, 
whenever I returned home, I should make the acquaintance of 
-what I used to call his trinity—the Poet, Principal Rudra and 
iMahatma Munshiram. 

From the time of the receipt of that letter, we became 
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brothers in arms. We met each other in 1915 at his favourite 
Gurukul and with each meeting we came closer and knew each 
other better. His love of ancient India, Sanskrit and Hindi' 
was remarkable. He was undoubtedly a non-cooperator before 
non-cooperation was born. He was impatient to gain Swaraj. 
He hated untouchability and was anxious to raise the status of 
the * untouchables.* He could not brook any restriction upon 
their freedom. 

When the Rowlatt agitation was started, he was among 
the very first to hail it. He wrote a very warm letter to me. 
But the suspension of Satyagraha after the Amritsar and^ 
Viramgam tragedies he could not understand. From that 
period our differences commenced, but they never once disturb¬ 
ed the brotherly relations that subsisted between us. The , 
difference showed to me his childlike nature. He blurted out | 
the truth as he knew it, without regard to consequences. , He 
was daring to a fault. I observed more and more the i 
temperamental differences between us as time progressed, but 
they only proved to me the goodness of the soul in him. To^ 
think audibly is no crime, it is a virtue. It is the hall-mark of 
truth. Swamiji thought audibly. 

The Bardoli decision broke his heart. He despaired of me. 
His open protest was most energetic. His private letters to 
me were stiU more so, but with the emphasis on the differences,, 
there was an equal emphasis on love. He was not satisfied 
with an avowal of love in mere letters. He sought me out as 
opportunity offered and explained his own position, tried to 
understand mine. But the real reason, as it seems to me, for 
seeking me out was to assure me, as if any such assurance 
was necessary, of undiminished love for me as for a younger 
brother. 

My remarks about the Arya Samaj and its great author 
and my references toliim hurt him deeply ; but our friendship 
was strong enough to bear the strain. He could not under— 
stand that it was possible to reconcile my generaT estimate oT 
the Maharshi with the quality of forgiveness that he had in a 
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boundless measure for personal injury. His devotion to the 
Maharshi was too great to brook any criticism of him or his 
teachings. 

He has been severely criticised and maligned in the Musal- 
man press for his Shuddhi movement, I myself could not 
accept it even now. But, in my opinion, he had a complete 
-defence of his own position from his own standpoint. Shuddhi 
is entitled to the same toleration that is claimed for Tabligh, 
-so long as either remains within moral and legitimate bounds. 
But this is not the occasion for entering into an examination 
-of that highly controversial question. Both the Tabligh and 
the Shuddhi, which is a reply to the former, have to undergo a 
^radical change. Progress of liberal study of religions of the 
world is bound to revolutionise the existing clumsy method of 
tproselytising which looks to the form rather than the substance. 
It is the transference of allegiance from one fold to another 
and the mutual decrying of rival faiths which gives rise to 
mutual hatred, 

Swamiji’s assassination can be turned to good account by 
us, if we both Hindus and Musalmans could possibly realise the 
^deeper meaning of Shuddhi. 

I cannot close the reminiscences of the life of a great 
^reformer without recalling his last visit to the Satyagraha 
Ashram only a few months ago. Let me assure my Musalman 
friends that he was no hater of Musalmans. He undoubtedly 
-distrusted many Musalmans But he bore them no ill-will. 
He thought that Hindus were cowed down and he wanted them 
'to brave and be able to defend themselves and their honour. 
In this connection he told me that he was much misunderstood 
and that he was absolutely innocent of many things that were 
-said against him. He told me he had several threatening 
letters. He was warned by friends not tcf travel alone But 
this man of faith said, * What protection shall I seek but of 
-God ? Not a blade of grass perishes without His will. I know, 
therefore, that nothing can happen to me so long He wishes me 
3 o serve through this body/ 
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Daring this stay of his he spoke to the boys and girls of 
the Ashram school. He said the best protection of Hinduism 
must come from within, from self-purification. He put the 
greatest emphasis on the need of Brahmacharya for the building 
-of character and body. 

6th January , 1927. 

SHRADDHANAND MEMORIAL ' 

By M. K. Gandhi, 

It is in the fitness of things that there should be an appeal 
on behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha for funds to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Swami Shraddhanandji. I congratulate the 
Sabha on having decided upon inviting collections for carrying 
on the work for which the Swamiji chiefly lived after his 
Sannyasa. This was removal of * untouchability/ Shuddhi and 
Sangatban. The appeal has been made for five lakhs for 
^untouchability* and as many for Shuddhi and Sangathan. For 
my own part, I still remain unconvinced about the necessity of 
the Shuddhi movement, taking ‘ Shuddhi 9 in the sense it is 
generally understood. Shuddhi of sinners is a perpetual inward 
performance. Shuddhi of those who can be identified neither 
as Hindus nor as Musalmans or who have been recently 
'declared converts but who do not know even the meaning of 
•conversion and who want to be known definitely as Hindus is 
not conversion but prayashchilta or penance. The third aspect 
of Shuddhi is conversion properly so-called. And I question its 
use in this age of growing toleration and enlightenment. I am 
against conversion, whether it is known as Shudcfhijby Hindus, 
Tabligh by Musalmans or proselytising by Christians. Con¬ 
version is a heart-process known only to and by God. It must 
be left to itself. But this is no place for airing my views on 
conversion. Those who believe in it have a perfect right to 
follow their own course without let or hindrance,• so long as it 
is kept within proper limits, i. e. 9 so long as there is’no force 
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^ior fraud nor material inducement and so long as the parties* 
are free agents and of mature age and understanding. Those,, 
therefore, who believe in Shuddhi have a perfect right to 
, subscribe to the appeal. 

Sangathan is really a sound movement. Every community 
is entitled, indeed bound, to organise itself if it is to live as a 
separate entity. I have kept myself aloof from it because of 
my peculiar ideas of organisation. I believe in quality rather 
than quantity. The fashion now-a-days is to rely upon quantity 
even at the cost of quality. Quantity has its place no doubt in 
social and political economy. Only I am ill-fitted for organis¬ 
ing quantity in the way it is done at present. Therefore, for 
me, only the appeal for funds for the removal of untouchability 
has a value. It comes with a force all its own. For reform of 
Hinduism and for its real protection, removal of untouchability 
is the greatest thing. *It is all-inclusive, and, therefore, if this,, 
the blackest spot on Hinduism, is removed, you have automati¬ 
cally all that Shuddhi and Sangathan can be expected to yield. 
And I say this, not because of the vast number of untouchables 
whom every Hindu should seek to embrace as one of his own, 
but because consciousness of having broken down a barbarous 
and ancient custom and consequent purity it necessarily 
implies gives a strength which is irresistible. Removal of 
untouchability, therefore, is a spiritual process. Swamiji was a 
living embodiment of that reformation, because he had no half 
measures about it, because he would not compromise, he would 
give no quarter. If he could have had his way, he would have 
made short work of untouchability in Hinduism. He would 
have opened every well and every temple to every ‘untouchable’ 
on conditions of absolute equality and he would have braved all 
consequences. I can conceive no more fitting memorial to 
Swami Shraddhanandji than that every Hindu should hence¬ 
forth purge his heart of the uncleanliness, which untouchability 
undoubtedly is, and deal with the untouchable as with his own. 
kith and kin. His monetary contribution to the memorial,, 
therefore will, in my opinion, be merely an earnest of his,. 
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irrevocable resolution to root out the evil and cast it away once 
and for all from Hinduism. 

The 9th day of January is the day appointed for doing 
public and religious reverence to the memory of the Swamiju 
I hope that the ceremony will be performed in every city and 
every village. But the ceremony will lose its real significance* 
if at the same time those who take part m it do not purge 
themselves of the taint of untouchabihty. Every 'untouchable' 
should, therefore, take part in the ceremony; and what a great 
thing it would be if every temple were thrown open to the 
‘untouchables' on that day. If an organised effort is made, the 
collections could be finished without the slightest difficulty 
before the sun sets on the 9th January. 


6th January, 1927 > 

"GIVE BACK TO THE VILLAGE 99 
By C. Rajagopalachar 

Diwan Bahadur R. Ramachandra Rao is a retired Govern¬ 
ment servant. He was Collector and District Magistrate in 
several districts. He filled the post of Registrar of Co¬ 
operate e Societies in the Presidency of Madras at a time when 
that department had to be built up and societies organised and 
developed. * He rose to be a Secretary to Government in one of 
the most important ‘ reserved' departments. The Government 
appreciated his services by conferring on him first the title of 
Diwan Bahadur and then aC. I. E. As a district officer with 
ample opportunities to come in direct touch with the rural 
cultivating classes, he must have seen enough with his own 
eyes to convince him of the poverty and helplessness of the 
masses. The opinion of this ex-Government servant, after 
long and varied experience, in support of the Charkha as a 
supplementary occupation for the families of poor cultivators 
and his earnest appeal on behalf of Khaddar. as a bond of 
co-operation between rich and poor, must strengthen the 
2 
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Khaddar worker who wavers and be food for serious reflection 
on the part of sceptics. In a remarkable address which he 
delivered atTmnevelly ontheco-operative movement, he has 
made a vigorous appeal on behalf of Khaddar. Referring to 
Mahatmaji, he showed an extraordinarily fine appreciation of 
the essential principles underlying the movement of Non- 
co-operation. He saidr 

“I would then cite the instance of a far greater name, that of 
Mahatma Gandhi. His message to the world is one of Ahimsa, 
and co-operation. It is very unlucky that the* policy with 
which his name is associated has got the name of Non-co-opera¬ 
tion, If closely analysed, his policy is one of love and a call 
for the rich and the poor, the educated and the unlettered, the 
higher and the lower castes, to co-operate ” Referring to 
Khaddar in particular, he said: “His Khaddar movement is one 
of profound significance. The man who wears one bit of 
Khaddar thereby shows the sympathy and fulfils the duty 
which he owes to the poor.” 

* There cannot be a finer.or clearer exposition of the ethics 
and the economics of Khaddar He further elaborated this in 
his speech and showed how Khaddar was true co-operation, of 
which the work done by the “co-operative societies” was only 
one part or phase. He said : 

“Co-operation is an all-embracing subject. We have at 
present something to do with one branch of if. The educated 
classess have received their education cheaply at the cost of the 
poor. The rich and the middle classes owe a duty to the poor 
tiller of the soil and the labourer, and this can be concretely 
shown by Khaddar.” 

Diwan Bahadur Ramaehandra Rao was grieved to find that 
the Central Bank at Madras had accumulated large deposits 
without finding a proper use of the money. “The movement has 
absorbed a lot of money, which has not been utilised. The 
Central Bank has got one crore of rupees, which has not found 
its way into the primary societies. There, on the one hand, are 
the poor indebted villagers that are very badly in need of 
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money, there, on the other, is the Central Bank that has plenty 
of money. But no method of intensive work has been devised 
to absorb this money for the spread of the movement. It 
should be the duty of all to see that ryots get the full benefit of 
■every available pie that flows into the Co-operative movement.” 

The best form of intensive work which would circulate the 
savings among the tillers of the soil is Khadi work. Khadr 
work in Tamil Nadu is being done in a most businesslike and 
satisfactory manner. With one lakh more of capital, we could 
greatly increase the production of Khadi in the South. An 
investment of one lakh out of an accumulation of a crore to 
which the Diwan Bahadur refers would hardly' be felt as a 
serious risk undertaken in a new kmd of venture, but the money 
would return to our villages and circulate among the poorest 
and greatly help to revive the lost industry of hand spinning, 
thereby premanently improving the economic condition of the 
villages. 

He deprecated hesitation in investing deposits inruraf 
work: 

"In whatever, way we may draw our money, either as 
salaries in service or as profits in trade, remember that money 
ultimately comes from the cultivator of land. Any develop¬ 
ment of co-operation that ignores the ryot and the tiller of the 
soil is bound to fail.” 1 

There can be no better expression of a courageous and 
patriotic sense of duty to the masses by a man of long ex¬ 
perience than the exhortation by Diwan Bahadur Raroachandra 
Rao to "Co-operators” to throw off timidity and launch on a 
programme of mvestmet in rural work. 

The support of this high ex-Government officer with a long 
record of active service and rural experience is a remarkable 
testimony to the value of the Charkha in the solution of the 
problem of our rural poverty, and to the validity of the claim 
«f Khadi on the patronage of the middle and upper classes. 
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13th January , Jgzj. 

HERO AMONG HEROES 

The following is ft free translation of Gandhiji's Hindi 
speech with which he moved the resolution on the death of Swamt 
Sharaddhanandji at the Iasi session of the Indian National 
Congress; 

"You must have noticed that the resolution I have 
moved originally stood m Maulana Mahomed All’s name. 
But I am here to move it in obedience to the President's 
summons. We see from the newspapers that the assassina¬ 
tion of Swamiji has evoked grief and horror throughout 
the land, I said, speaking on the same subject at the 
All-India Congress Committee, that we should not mourn 
over the Swamiji’s death. He had died the death of a 
hero, and ever}' one of us might wish for such a death* 
But I want to make a slight correction in that last 
statement. .Every brave 4 man welcomes such a death 
whenever it comes to him. He greets it as a friend. But 
let no one, therefore, invite or hanker after such a deaths 
let no one desire that some one else should be in the 
wrong and err against God and man, so that he might 
become a martyr. It is wrong to wish any one to go- 
astray. Let us all be brave enough to die the death of 
a martyr, but let no one lust for martyrdom. 

"Swamiji was a hero among heroes, the bravest of the* 
brave. He had astonished the nation with an unbroken 
record of bravery, I am witness of the pledge he had 
taken to sacrifice himself at the altar of the country. 

"But need any one speak at length on the Swamiji’s 
services to the nation ? Swamiji, as every one knew, was 
the help of the helpless, the friend of the weak and th& 
oppressed, and the woik he had done for the untouchables 
was unsurpassed. I well remember his having told me 
once that, unless every Hindu member of the AU-India 
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Congress Committee had an ’‘untouchable* servant in his 

home, the work of the Congress for the uplift of the 
untouchables would not be complete. This may sound as 
an impracticable proposal, but it shows his unbounded 
love for the untouchables. „ * 

“ I shall not refer here to his many other services. 
Whilst the assassination of such a great hero and patriot, 
such a servant and devotee of God as the Swamiji Can 
be made to serve the country's cause, imperfect men as 
we are, it is natural for us to mourn over his sad death. 
And when one thanks of the circumstances under which 
he met his death one is naturally filled with horror and 
Indignation. The assassin sought an interview with the 
Swamiji to have a discussion on Islam. - His faithful 
servant refused to admit him as he ^ had Dr. AnsarFs 
orders to allow no interviews so long as Swamiji was 
seriously ailing. But God had evidently ordered otherwise. 
Swamiji, when he overheard the request, asked Dharmasingh 
to let the man in. Brother Abdul Rashid was shown in. 
I purposely call him brother, and if we are true Hindus, 
you will understand why I call him so. Swamiji asked 
his servant to admit Abdul Rashid, because God had willed 
to show there through the greatness of Swamiji and the 
glory of Hinduism. Swamiji was, of course, too ill to 
discuss religious topics and he asked the stranger to seek 
another occasion. But he would not go. He said he was 
thirsty and asked for water. Swamiji asked Dharmasingh 
to fetch water for him aud taking the advantage of his 
absence, the man deposited bullet shots in SwamhFs breast 
"This is a thing which should not have happened in 
India—India, where both Hindus and Musahnans are proud 
of other faiths. I have studied the Koran with the same 
reverent attention as I give the Gita, qnd I say_that the 
Koran nowhere sanctions or enjoins such murders. The 
murder has been possible * because the two communities 
look upon each, other with feelings of hatred and enmity. 
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The following is p. free translation of Gandhiji's Hindi 
speech with which he moved the resolution on the death of Swami 
Sharaddhanandji at the last session of the Indian National 
Congress ; 

“You must have noticed that the resolution I have 
moved originally stood ur Maulana Mahomed All’s name. 
But I am here to move it in obedience to the President’s 
summons. We see from the newspapers that the assassina¬ 
tion of Swamiji has evoked grief and horror throughout 
the land. I said, speaking on the same subject at the 
All-India Congress Committee, that we should not mourn 
over the Swamiji’s death. He had died the death of a 
hero, and every one of us might wish for such a deaths 
But I want to make a slight correction in that last 
statement. Every brave * man welcomes such a death 
whenever it comes to him. He greets it as a friend. But 
let no one, therefore, invite or hanker after such a death* 
let no one desire that some one else should be in the 
wrong and err against God and man, so that he might 
become a martyr. Jt is wrong to wish any one to go 
astray. Ret us all be brave enough to die the death of 
a martyr, but let no one lust for martyrdom. 

“Swamiji was a hero among heroes, the bravest of the 
brave. He had astonished the nation with an unbroken 
record of bravery. I am witness of the pledge he had 
taken to sacrifice himself at the altar of the country. 

“But need any one speak at length on the Swamiji's 
services to the nation ? Swamiji, as every one knew, was 
the help of the helpless, the friend of the weak and the* 
oppressed, and the work he had done for the untouchables- 
was unsurpassed. I well remember his having told me 
once that, unless every Hindu member of the All-India 
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Congress Committee had an * untouchable' servant m his 
home, the work of the Congress for the uplift of the 
untouchables would not be complete. This may sound as 
an impracticable proposal, but it shows his unbounded 
love for the untouchables. _ * 

“ I shall not refer here to his many other ’ services. 
Whilst the assassination of such a great hero and patriot* 
such a servant and devotee of God as the Swamijt Can 
be made to serve the country’s cause, imperfect men as 
we are, it is natural for us to mourn over his sad death. 
And when one thinks of the circumstances under which 
he met his death one is naturally filled with horror and 
indignation. The assassin sought an interview with the 
Swamiji to have a discussion on Islam. - His faithful 
servant refused to admit him as he ^ bad Dr. Ansan’s 
orders to allow no interviews so long as Swamiji was 
seriously ailing. But God had evidently ordered otherwise. 
Swamiji, when he overheard the request, asked Dharmasingh 
to let the man in. Brother Abdul Rashid was shown in. 
I purposely call him brother, and if we are true Hindus, 
you will understand why I call' him so. Swamiji asked 
his servant to admit Abdul Rashid, because God had willed 
to show there through the greatness of Swamiji and the 
glory of Hinduism. Swamiji was, of course, too III to 
discuss religious topics and he asked the stranger to seek 
another occasion. But he would not go. He said he was 
thirsty and asked for water. Swamiji asked Dharmasingh 
to fetch water for him and taking the advantage of his 
absence, the man deposited bullet shots in Swamui’s breast. 

"This is a thing which should not have happened in 
India—India, where both Hindus and Musalmans are proud 
of other faiths. I have studied the Koran with the same 
reverent attention as I give the Gita, and I say^that the 
Koran nowhere sanctions or enjoins such murders. The 
murder has been possible ~ because the two communities 
look upon each , other with feelings of hatred and enmity. 
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Many Musalmans believe that - Lalaji and Malaviyaji are 
the sworn enemies of Islam/ as was Swamiji in their 
opinion. On the other hand, many Hindus regard Sir 
Abdur Rahim and other Musalmans as the enemies of 
Hinduism. To my mind both are wholly wrong. Swamiji 
was no enemy of Islam, nor are Lalaji and Malaviyaji. 
Lalaji and Malaviyaji have a right to express their opinion 
freely and, even if we disagree with them, no one may 
excite feelings of hatred against them. And yet what do 
we see today ? There are few Musalman papers today 
which do not use foul language against these patriots. 
Now, I ask m all humility what is the wrong they have done. 
We may not see eye to eye with them in their methods of work. 
But I am sure that it his great service that has earned for 
Malaviyaji the name Bharata Bhushan. Lalaji, too, has a great 
record of service. Then, take the Musalman leaders. Sir 
Abdur Rahim may think that Hindus are in advance of the 
Musalmans in every respect, that they are rich, they are 
educated, and the Musalmans are poor and uneducated. Sir 
Abdur Rahim thinks that- his community should have a 
preference in the services. It is open to us to feel and say that 
he is mistaken in his views, but why should we abuse him for 
his opinions ? If Maulana Mahomed Ali says that, although he 
has respect for Gandhi, he holds that the faith of a Muslim who 
believes in the Koran is greater than the faith of Gandhi, why 
should we be angry ? Do not some Christian clergymen say 
that a Christian regularly going to church and serving Jesus is 
better than a Hindu, however pious he may be ? What does 
that matter to us ? I, therefore, appeal to you that, if you hold 
dear the memory of Swami Sharddanandji you would help in 
purging the atmosphere of mutual hatred and calumny, you 
would help in boycotting papers which foment hatred and 
spread misrepresentation. I am sure that India would lose 
nothing, if 90% of the papers were to cease today. Many 
Musalman papers today subsist on hatred of the Hindu and 
many Hindu papers subsist on hatred of the Musalman, 
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Swamiji has left for us a rich lesson written in his blood. ‘Do 
you know the liberality of the Arya Samaj?' he once asked me. 
‘Do you know how Maharshi Day an and forgave the man who 
poisoned him ?* I knew it. How could I be ignorant of it, 
knowing as I did that the Mahanshi had before him the example 
of Yudhishthira and the teaching of the Gita and the 
Upamshads? But Shraddhanandji, in his overflowing reverence 
for the Mahanshi, dilated upon his forgiveness^ I tell you 
the disciple had no less of that noble quality than his great 
master. Speaking once about the implications of 1 Shuddhi \ 
he told me that his ‘ Shuddhi 9 excluded any feeling of ill- 
will for the Musalman, that it meant purification of self and 
the great community to which he belonged and that his 
ideal was the ideal of the Gita—‘See thyself in every 
one of the created beings*. But he emphasised that the 
Hindu also was no less a friend of his than the Musal¬ 
man and that it was his duty to serve him. Even if the 
whole Muslim world were to turn against me, I would declare 
that Malaviyaji is my friend and elder brother. I declare 
also in the same breath that none of the Musalman leaders is 
an enemy of Hinduism. Sir Abdur Rahim is not an enemy of, 
the Hindus, nor is Mian Fazli Hussain. When I met him, he 
assured me that he was an old Congressman, that he loved the 
Hindus no less than the Musalmans, but that as a Musalman 
he wanted to serve the latter. We may disagree .with him in 
his views, we may not like his demands for the Musalmans, 
but why should we, therefore, swear at him and say that he is 
an enemy of the Hindus? Why should we not express our 
dissent from his views and fight them, if necessary, even as I 
do with Malaviyaji, in many respects, in a Satyagrahi way ? 
I repeat, therefore, with all the emphasis I can command that 
Sir Abdur Rahim or Mi. Jinnah or the Ah Brothers are no 
enemies of the Hindus. Let not the lesson of Swami Shradha- 
nandjt’s death he lost onus. You will all be accepting this 
resolution standing, while at this moment, perhaps, there are 
Hindu-Muslim disturbances going on in Delhi, But I tell 
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you that, if every one of you understands and Jays to bis 
heart the lesson that Swami Shraddhanandji has left for us, 
it is again possible to win Swaraj m no time. I am a mad 
man, you will say, accustomed to giving rash promises. 
Well, I tell you I am not mad, I am still as much m earnest 
about my programme as I was m 1920, but those who made 
pledges in 1920 broke them and made Swaraj impossible then. 
We are all children of the same Father, whom the Hindu and 
the Musaiman and the Christian know by (Efferent names. 
What if Shanksra declared his faith in one God in his formula 
Ekamevadvitiyatn, or Ramanuja m his dual doctrine or 
Mahomed, in his La llaha Ilhllahal All meant one and the 
same thing. If we cleanse our hearts, we shall be able to see 
that Swamiji has served us in his death as much as he served 
us when living. Let us purify our hearts with his blood and 
fight, if need be, for our rights in a peaceful and Satyagrahi 
way. Let every Musaiman also understand that Swami 
Shraddhanandji was no enemy of Islam, that his was a pure 
and unsullied life and that he has left for us all the lesson of 

t peace written in his blood. I 

i “ Now you will perhaps understand why I have called 
Abdul Rashid a brother, and I repeat it. I do not even 
regard him as guilty of Swarm’s murder. Guilty, indeed, are 
all those who excited feelings of hatred against one another. 
For us Hindus, the Gita enjoins on us the lesson of equality, 
we are to cherish the same feelings towards a learned 
Brahman, as towards a chandaia , a dog, a cow and an elephant, 
“This is no occasion for mourning or tears, it is an 
occasion that should burn on our hearts the lesson of bravery. 
Bravery is not the exclusive quality of the Kshatriyas, It 
may be their special privilege. But in, our battle for Swaraj 
bravery is essential as much for the Brahman and the 
Vaishya and the Shudra as for the Kshatriya, Let us not, 
therefore, shed tears of sorrow, but chasten our hearts and 
steel them with some of the fire and faith that were Shrad- 
dhanandji’s.” - 
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INDEPENDENCE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Year after year a resolution is moved in the Congress' 
to amend the Congress creed so as to define Swaraj as 
-complete independence, and year, after >ear happily, * the Con^ 
gress throws out the resolution by an overwhelming majority! 
The rejection of the resolution is proof of the sanity of the 
-Congress. The moving of the resolution betrays the impati¬ 
ence (pardonable in the circumstances) of some ardent 
Congressmen who have lost all faith in the British intentions 
and who think that the British Government will never render 
justice to India. The advocates of independence forget that 
they betray want of faith in human nature and, therefore, in 
themselves. Why do they think that there can never be 
change of heart in those who are guiding the British people ? 
Is it not more correct and more dignified to own that there 
Is no change of heart because we are weak? Nature abhors 
weakness. We want from the British people and the world 
at large not mercy but justice that is our due. And justice 
will come when it is deserved by our being and feeling 
strong. 

I am sure that the staunchest votary of independence 
-does not mean that he will not have any British association 
on any terras whatsoever. Even when he says so, he means, 
as one of the supporters of the resolution admitted in answer 
to my question, that the British people will never accept 
association on equal terms. This is totally different from 
rejecting British association on any terms. j 

Indeed, the word Swaraj is all embracing. It does include 
complete independence as it includes many other things. 
To give it one definite meaning is to narrow the outlook and 
to limit what is at present happily limitless. Let the content 
of Swaraj grow with the growth of national consciousness 
and aspirations. We may be satisfied today with dominion 
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status. The future generations may not be, may want some¬ 
thing better. Swaraj without any qualifying clause includes- 
that which is better than the best one can conceive or have- 
today. Swaraj means even under dominion status a capacity 
to declare independence at will. So long as we have not 
achieved that capacity, we have no Swaraj. This is the least 
it should mean, South Africa has achieved that status today- 
It is a partnership at will of free peoples. Between Britain 
and the dominions, there is a partnership at will on terms 
of equality and for mutual benefit. What India will finally 
have is for her and her alone to determine. This power of 
determination remains unfettered by the existing creed. What, 
therefore, the creed does retain is the possibility of evolution 
of Swaraj within the British Empire, or call it the British 
Commonwealth. The cryptic meaning of Swaraj I have often 
described to be within the Empire if possible, without, if 
necessary. I venture to think that it is not possible to improve 
upon that conception. It is totally consistent with national 
self-respect and it provides for the highest growth of the 
nation. 

After all, the real definition will be determined by our 
action, the means we adopt to achieve the goal. If we would 
but concentrate upon the means, Swaraj will take care of 
itself. Our explorations should, therefore, take place in the 
direction of determining not the definition of an indefinable 
term like Swaraj but in discovering the ways and means. 


13th January, 192J 

LOOK ON THAT PICTURE AND THIS! 

By C. Rajagopalachar 

Ontario is one of the important provinces of British 
America. Every province in Canada has its own Lieutenant 
Governor, with'a ministry and one or two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and is practically a self-governing unit. In the province 
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of Ontario with its capital Toronto, is also Ottawa the 
capital of the whole Dominion of Canada. Most provinces- 
in Canada have, like the United States, been battling against 
Alcohol curse. They try to meet the evil by a system of 
Government control. Officers of the Government are in charge* 
of liquor stores and sell regulated quantities. The province 
of Ontario, however, is a “ Prohibition ” province, after the- 
fashion of the neighbouring States of America, not controllings 
but under total prohibition of liquor. 

The liquor interests will not let Ontario have peace.- 
They are ever trying to get the province to fall in line with 
the other provinces and repeal Prohibition. Since 1918, the 
question was made the subject of referendum three times and 
now it is fought over a fourth time. On all the three previous- 
occasions, the electors returned an answer in favour of retain¬ 
ing the Prohibition Law. The present conservative Premier 
of Ontario has brought forward again a plan of licenses. 

As against the Alcohol forces, the great point in favour' 
of the prohibitionists is the decrease of crime that has taken 
place since the introduction of Prohibition. Statistics show 
that, although the population of the chief city Toronto has^ 
largely increased, the figures for drunkenness have been 
reduced by the same percentage. The battle, we are told by 
a Times of India correspondent, promises to be more bitterly 
fought than the recent Federal election. 

Liquor interests have a strong seJfish motive to fight 
for a return to License from Prohibition. They are ever,- 
therefore, busy to adduce proof that men will not be control^ 
led and will drmk whatever you may do. They assert that 
Prohibition will not succeed, but yet they want it to be 
repealed. They have good reasons to invest plenty of money 
in this game of defeating or repealing Prohibition. But as - 
against this, on the other side nothing but patriotic and 
philanthropic fervour, backed by a keen realisatipn of the- 
national benefits of Prohibition, has to furnish "the fighting _ 
strength of Prohibitionists. Yet we find that Ontario gave 
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- strong and successful battle each time the Liquor forces gave 
the challenge. This shows how clear the proof must be of 
the advantages of saving the people from Drink, 

While the American people, in the United States 
as m Canada, have so clearly realised the benefits of 
Prohibition, m our country, where religion, customs, manners 

- and everything else favour the introduction of Prohibition and 
where the chronic and widespread poverty of the people calls 

. for it, at least as a measure of economic relief for the poor, 
much more urgently than in wealthy Canada or America, we 
have not thought it tjme yet to take up this question as serious¬ 
ly as we should. May we hope that along with poultry-farm¬ 
ing, basket-making and other subsidiary industries, about 
which we hear so much as occupations for relief of the poverty 
of the masses, the proposal of saving them from the waste and 
the curse of Drink may also be considered ? The suffering 
women and children of India are inarticulate and helpless. If 
-only we think about it r there can be nothing more wicked than 
to have the toddy shops and country liquor shops with which 
the Government have studded rural and urban India, nothing 
more immoral than to draw high salaries out of the proceeds 
-of the suffering of the victims of Drink and to talk of financial 

- difficulties, nothing so disgraceful as to get cheap education for 
our children, so to say on scholarships founded on the robbery 

- of the down-trodden and the ignorant whom we can success¬ 
fully tempt with liquor. Yet this is what is going on 
and what is meant by squaring the Budget with Excise 
Revenue 1 

Instructive Omission. 

Sir Henry Rew has contributed to the Hindu Annual an in¬ 
teresting article on ** Indian „ Rural Revival.” According to 
him, a large proportion of Indian land holdings are " unecono¬ 
mic and, even m favourable circumstances, are too small to 
= support a family. The consequence is that the agriculturist 
must find some other occupation, and rural life is complicated 
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by the necessity for providing subsidiary or supplementary 
means of livelihood for the agricultural population/' Sir- 
Henry Rew thinks that this is one of the main obstacles to 
agricultural progress and constitutes in itself a problem the 
solution of which is not easy. He refers to the official report 
of the moral and material progress and condition of India' 
(1923-24) and quotes from it to confirm the fact that the culti¬ 
vator m many provinces of India is compelled by climatic 
conditions to remain idle for more than one-third of the year. 
Therefore, it is deplored he does not busy himself with poul- 
try-farming, pig-keeping, fruit-growing and sen-culture, on 
which small holders in other countries largely rely. 

Why do all these writers omit hand-spinning? There may 
be some subtle, self-protective instinct which makes these and 
other such writers and thinkers omit the one supplementary 
occupation which will help the cultivators * families and which^ 
will not be open to the objection of social tradition which 
checks the employment of female labour,” or the other objec¬ 
tion of reluctance to take to new ways to which they make 
constant reference. 99 His forefathers 99 knew .this thing, and 
what is more, the surplus product of such supplementary 
occupation reached and clothed people ill Europe after supply-- 
mg all the needs of India. C. R, 


13th January , 1927 
AFTER THE CONGRESS 

At a public meeting held in the Mahesh Prangam at Comilla 
on the 5th January, after a brief speech in Hindi on ‘the work * 
before us\ Gandhtjt made the following speech tn English ; 

“You have been so kind to me in giving me permission to 
speak in Hindi. If only because I want to show you my 
appreciation of your kindness, I propose to say a fejv* words to 
you in English. Every time that I am obliged to speak in the- 
English language before an audience of my countrymen, I fee£ 
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humiliated and ashamed. I have urged upon Bengali audiences 
-several times not to put an undue strain upon my loyalty, not 
-to put an undue strain upon’ Bharatmata herself. It is the 
-easiest thing possible for every Indian north of the Vindhya 
range to pick up Hindi inside of a month, Try it and tell me 
-if what I say is not true. Let us not say that our mother 
-tongue is only Bengali or Gujarati or Punjabi, as the case may 
be. These are provincial languages. When we sing that ode 
^to the Motherland— Bande Mataram f we sing it to the whole of’ 
India. When Bankim wrote the inspired song, he said 
. Saptakoh bhujaih , But you and others deliberately said Dwi- 
Trtmshatkolt bhujaih and it was proper. It was proper and 
-dignified on your part to sing of Dwi-Tnmshatkoti bhujaih , and 
-it was proper and dignified for the whole of India to accept 
-that magnificent ode. Shall we not then live up to it and sing 
-with all our hearts and say we are sons of Mother India, not 
-merely sons of Bengal ? I ask you, therefore, next time I happen 
^to come here or you invite me to^ come, to insist upon my 
-speaking to you in Hindi and Hindi alone. That is one thing, 

«• u We have seen the last of the last session of the Congress. 
On the sacred banks of the Brahmaputra, in- the midst of that 
-magnificent foliage and scenery almost unrivalled in the world, 
-our leaders deliberated. They have evolved a Councils pro¬ 
gramme. But how many of us can take a direct part in the 
working of that programme? How many of us can enter. 
•Councils and the Legislative Assembly? How many of us are 
entitled to elect members to these legislative bodies ? Are the 
millions of the villagers of India enfranchised? Is India living 
"in her IQ or 20 cities, or is she living in her 700,000 villages ? 
What, then, is the programme that can weld together the 30 
crores of people scattered on a surface 19 hundred miles long 
-and 15 hundred miles broad in 700,000 villages ? What is it ^ 
-that every villager, man woman and child, Hindu and Musal- 
-man, can do with profit and at the same time uplift the whole 
-of India ? The one and unequivocal answer is the spinning 
^wheel and Khaddar. The message of Khaddar can penetrate 
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"to remotest villages, if we only will that it shall be so. The 
-spinning wheel can be turned by~ millions of the villagers of 
India who have been reduced to pauperism, who have been 
ground down to dust, not merely under the foreigners * heels 
jbut under your heels, under my heels. We, the city-dwellers, 
are living upon the labour, upoo the wealth of these millions 
of villagers ; not like the Americans, not like the Englishmen, 
who live upon the exploitation of Asiatic races or the so-called 
weaker races of the earth. Even they would be obliged to 
take up the spinning wheel or any .equivalent, if they were not 
.able to exploit India, China, Africa and other parts of the 
earth. We do not exploit them, because it is a virtue of neces¬ 
sity with^us. But I hope that a time is coming when, out of 
the fulness oLour hearts, out of a wider national outlook, we 
-shall disdain of our own free will to exploit a single nation 
oftheearth.no matter how weak. I hope that in your life¬ 
time and mine that time is coming when we shall reach our 
freedom and, having reached it, we shall say to all the nations 
of the earth, that they need not fear-uS, as we have lived in per¬ 
petual fear of the so-called civilised races of the earth. You 
may not believe me to-day. You may call me* if you like, a 
madman. But thetime is coming when you will say that 
what that old man said was right and that, if India was really to 
prosper in her villages and not in her cities, the spinning wheel 
was the only instrument of India’s prosperity and India's 
freedom. 

“And hence it was that you saw the phenomenon at 
Gauhati. which I did not expect, which I had not asked for r 
however much I desired it. But you saw at Gaubati the extra- 
■ordinaiy phenomenon of the Congress franchise being improved 
along Khaddar lines. I know there were bickerings about it. 
Put I also know that it was the pressure of the popular mind' 
that exhorted that improvement in the franchise. The leaders 
made that important improvement, because they saw that 
Khaddar and Khaddar alone was the- only passport to the hearts 
of the villagers. Let me assure you that it was Khaddar that 
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won the elections for the Swarajists, You may not know, or 
perhaps you know, that in Madras even those who were other¬ 
wise opposed to Khaddar were obliged to take it up at the time 
of appealing to the electorate, and as days roll on, you 
will find that Khaddar will gain in importance, because it has- 
intrinsic worth about it, because no national popular organi¬ 
sation contains for its working so many self-sacrificing, able,, 
young educated men as the Khaddar organisation, because no 
other organisation is capable of giving employment to an almost 
unlimited number of patriotic youths who will be content with 
an honourable livelihood and who will be content to pass their 
lives, in the closest touch with the villagers and share their 
food, their sorrows and joys. I invite you to show me a single 
other organisation which has that capacity in it. ^ 

“Believe me, Khaddar is not a dying cult. There is no 
fall in the barometer of Khaddar. Five years* experience shows- 
that it has been an undoubtedly gradual, but a steady and 
hopeful, rise. It could not have been otherwise. Because India 
wants it, because India’s millions require full meals in order to- 
sustain theircneigy, therefore -the Congressfhas, passech the 
resolution making it necessary for Congressman to wear 
Khaddar habitually and not merely on- ceremonial occasions^ 
They may wear mill cloth on rare “bdcasions, when it is- 
absolutely necessary for their bread and butter; but they dare 
not, if they are honest Congressmen, habitually wear anything 
but handspan and handwoven Khaddar. * ^ 

^'And now a word about untouchability. A great hero and 
patriot, Swami Shraddhanandji, died for the sake of the UQtouch-' 
ables. He loved them as dearly as his own life. He regarded 
them as his own children, and if it was in his power, he would 
have banished untouchability from the shores of India. And 
what does that banishment mean? It means universal love. It , 
means translating into action the great message of the Bhagavad 
Gita which is : Treat the Brahman and the Bhangi alike, if 
you would but know God. But how are they alike ? A 
Brahman is any day superior to the Bhangi in learning, and 
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how am I to treat both alike ? The Bhagavad Gita says that you 
should treat them even as you would wish to beftreated by 
them, or even as you would treat yourself: 

"nwfir sr I 

“That is the teaching of the Bhagavad Gita. That hero 
and martyr translated this teaching into action in bis own life r 
and he has sanctified it and sealed it with his blood. Let that 
blood purify us and let it remove the last taint of any isolation 
or aloofness that we may be harbouring against those brothers 
of ours whom in our arrogance we call 'untouchables*. They 
are not untouchables, we are untouchables. Let them have 
every attention, every kindness that they deserve from us. 
During my Comiila visit I have seen two villages which are 
predominently occupied by the so-called untouchables. Had I 
not been told, I should not have known that the people I saw 
were untouchables. I could see no difference between them 
and the others who were standing with them there. They eat 
and drink and think and feel even as we do. If a sum total of 
their virtues and vices and the privileges they are denied were 
to be made and compared with our virtues and vices and the 
privileges we enjoy and deny to them, I am sure in God’s books 
we should find our debit side far heavier than theirs. Let us, 
then, think no more of any single person on earth as an un¬ 
touchable. That is the lesson that comes down to us from 
South Africa too. A just Nemesis has descended upon 'us 
there. Just as we are treating our brothers here, our kith and 
kin are being treated as Pariahs and Bhangis in South Africa. 
The moment we purge ourselves of the sin, the moment we are 
free from the curse of untouchability, you will find the shackles 
dropping off our countrymen in South Africa. 

“I dare not touch the problem of Hindu Muslim unity. It 
has passed out of human hands and has been transferred to 
God’s hands alone. Even as Draupadi, forsaken by her husbands, 
forsaken by men and gods alike, asked God and God alone to 
come to her help and God gave her unfailing help, so it i$. 
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with me and so should it be with every one of us. Let us ask for 
help from God, the All-Powerful and tell Him that we. His tiny 
creatures, have failed to do what we ought to do, we hate one 
another, we distrust one another, we fly at one another’s 
throat and we even become assassins. Let our hearts' 
cry,' then, ascend to His throne, and let us wash His 
feet with tears of blood and ask Him to purge our hearts of all 
hatred in us. We are disgracing His earth. His name and this 
sacred land by distrusting and fearing one another. Although 
we are sons and daughters of the same motherland, although 
we eat the same food, we have no room for one another. Let 
us ask God in all humility to give us sense, to give us wisdom. 

* You have listened to me with the greatest attention. I 
have given you also what I don’t willingly give to the audience 
—an English speech, and that also at some length. I now 
want my reward. I want you to-morrow to come to the Abhoy 
Ashram and denude it of every yard of Khaddar in its store, if 
my message, the message of the paupers of India, has gone 
home to you. There you will see a band of workers working 
for them and for you. They are the link between you and the 
villagers. They are trying to do their level best to serve the 
motherland. I want you to put your hands into your pockets 
and give me what you have and what you can and what you 
will, not out of shame, not out of any pressure that you 
may feel because you are in this meeting, not out of patronage 
for me'or affection for me. I shall use your affection for other 
work, if you will give me your affection. But I want you to 
give me what you can and what you have for the sake of 
paupers, for the sake of those who do not even get one square 
meal a day. If you are satisfied that this organisation is being 
worked well, and with ability and self-sacrifice, and if you are 
convinced that it is not sinful to wear Khaddar and it cannot 
be wrong to wear Khaddar woven and spun by your starving 
countrymen and that it is right and proper and necessary to 
do so, you will give your coppers and silver and gold, whatever 
you may have. 
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44 If you have any suspicion about it, any doubts in the 
matter, I ask you to restrain your hands and not give me a 
single pie. If not today, at least *on some near date, you will 
be convinced of the message. But if you are convinced that 
this is the right thing—although you may not have the strength 
to carry out the message fully into practice—you will support 
this great, aye the greatest, national industry. There is no 
better way of industrialising the villages of India than the 
spinning wheel. No man has yet been able to show a better or 
more effective substitute—I say even an equal substitute—~ 
than the spinning wheel for the millions of Indians who 
are idle for at least four months in the year, who are 
starving for want of a square meal and for whom even one 
anna a day means a fortune. I plead on behalf of them. May 
God help you to understand this simple message. 

M You will recall tbat last time I was in Bengal I collected 
for the All-Bengal Deshabandhu Memorial. That was for what 
is now the Seva Sadan. I announced then that in due course I 
•would collect for the Alb India Deshabandhu Memorial. You 
know that its object was to promote the message of the spinn¬ 
ing wheel. You will thus be contributing to the Memorial by 
contributing to Khaddar." 


2 Oth January, igzj 

ALL-INDIA DESHABANDHU MEMORIAL 
By M. K, Gandhi 

I hope the readers of Young India have not forgotten the 
All-India Deshabandhu Memorial. When I suspended touring 
after the Cawnpore Congress for one year, I knew that the 
collection of funds for the AlLIndia Deshabandhu Memorial 
to which I had pledged myself would be suspended.-'"But it 
was inevitable. At the time of suspension I had stated that, if 
God willed it, at the end of the year I would resume my tour" 
lor the collection. I resumed it at Calcutta, and all the collec- 
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tions that I am now making will be for the All-India Desha- 
bandhu Memorial, except whete the donors otherwise specify 
the object of their donations. And since the object of the 
All-India Deshabandhu Memorial is village Organisation and 
that through the spinning movement, all these collections 
automatically become part of the All-India Spinners’ Associa¬ 
tion which is the agency through which the Memorial collec¬ 
tions are to be utilised ifor the purpose, A resolution to this* 
effect was passed by the All-India Deshabandhu Memorial 
Committee at Cawnpore in 1925. I trust, therefore, that those- 
who are in charge of the organisation of meetings in connection 
with my tour will take good care to inform those who may 
attend meetings of the object of the tour. There should be no 
desire to spring a surprise upon those w^ho attend meetings by 
asking for subscription. The honest course is to let them- 
know beforehand that they will be asked to pay. No one need 
pay, unless he believes in the Memorial and its object. I know*, 
too, that a man may revere the memory of Deshabandhu and 
still not believe in the Spinning movement. But I would 
venture to remind such people of what were Deshabandhu's- 
last wishes expressed to his wife, his sister and his trusted? 
lieutenants and Satis Chandra Das Gupta of Khadi Pratishtham 
and to me almost exactly 7 days before his death. He said 
that, as soon as he descended from Darjeeling, he would throw 
himself heart and soul into the spinning movement. He could 
see that that was the greatest constructive movement we could 
undertake and that it was the most effective method of village 
organisation and village reconstruction. It was for that reason 
that he had asked me to send for Satis Babu with whom he had 
discussed the plan of working the spinning movement, and it 
was for the spinning movement that he had intended to spend 
the largest part of the the money that had been collected for 
village reconstruction. The Spinners’Association, therefore, is- 
the natural outcome, if I may say so, of Deshabandhu’s. 
wishes. 
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20ih January , 19V 
TO ORGANISERS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

If all goes well, I hope during the year to cover, besides 
Bihar, part of Maharashtra, Madras Presidency including 
Karnatak, U. P., Bengal and Orissa. I should love to visit the 
other provinces also, if time and health permit and if they 
intend to subscribe to the Memorial, that is, Khadi work. 

To Orissa I have promised to go and pass there, so far as 
it is humanly possible, the month of November, not because I 
expect to make large collections but because it is to my mind 
an epitome of our distressful condition. Orissa regenerate is 
to me the regeneration for the whole of India. It is a land 
which need not be the poorest in the country. Its people are 
in no way inferior to those of the other parts of India. They 
have a fine history all their own. They have magnificent 
temples. They have the Lord of the Universe in their midst, 
who knows no distinction between his creatures. And yet, sad 
to relate, under the very shadow of the mighty temple people 
•die of hunger in their thousands. It is a land of chronic 
poverty, chronic famine and chronic disease. Nowhere have 
I seen in the eyes of people so much blankness, so much 
despair, so much lifelessness as in Orissa. I, therefore, look 
forward to my stay in November with sad pleasure. 

It is a province that can be, ought to be, easily organised 
for spinning, because the people have no work. The whole of 
Orissa cannot be transplanted to the factories of Bengal or the 
factories of all India put together. It would be wrong, even if 
it was possible. Happily it is not possible. The people must 
live on their own land, learn to be resourceful, industrious and 
learn even to be happy. They have forgotten what happiness 
can be. Let the workers in Orissa, therefore, understand their 
responsibility. I expect them to throw themselves heart and 
soul into the spinning movement. Let them not think of the 
whole of Orissa. Let them think of single villages where they 
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will establish themselves and where they may by prayerful and 
persistent effort lift the people out of the slough of despond 
into which they have sunk. 

And though, as I have said, I do not expect to make large- 
collections, I shall welcome the pies of the people who 
will attend meetings, even as I welcomed them when I travelled 
in 1921. The sight of old people with their trembling fingers, 
untying the knots which firmly held their pies and willingly 
surrendering them to me is never to be forgotten I want to 
see it again and renew, if a renewal is necessary* the determina¬ 
tion that this winter of despair is to be changed into the 
summer of hope and happiness within a measurable distance of 
time. 

May I ask the organisers also to bear in mind that the tour 
is to be almost incessant and that I must do my editing and 
attend to my correspondence during the hours they may leave 
for me and in the trams ? Besides Mondays, at least three hours 
should be left for me in addition to the time required for 
ablutions and meals. All night demonstrations must be 
avoided. It is impossible after a Strenuous day’s work to stand 
the strain of disturbance during sleeping hours. 

And as this is to be a purely business tour, the meetings 
should be so arranged and the audiences should be so seated as 
to leave passages for collectors to pass to and fro. All shout¬ 
ings and noises should be avoided. I have observed that, where 
management is efficient, collections mount up. The audiences 
have invariably been found by me to be responsive. Though 
the thousands of the rich are welcome, I know that it is the 
coppers and the single rupees of the poor people that bless 
the movement. It is theirs, and let them freely contribute to it 
their mite. 
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20ih January, 3Q27 
THE CENTRAL FACT 
By M. K. Gandhi 

During my tour in so far as it has progressed up to now, 
1 have observed that spinning organisations have not an 
accurate register of spinners and that the figures supplied and 
published by me from time to time in these pages were based 
upon the deductions drawn from the actual wages paid to the 
spmners. For statistical information, the calculation is sound 
enough, because it must err on the right side, ue. of understate¬ 
ment. But it is not good enough for the movement itself. The 
spinning movement depends for its permanence upon a, vital 
and direct contact being established between the workers and 
the spinners; for then and then only shall we be able to under¬ 
stand the wants, aspirations and limitations of the spinners. 
The object is to penetrate the remotest Indian homes m the 
innumerable villages of India and to introduce a ray of hope 
and light into these homes. This we shall never do, if we do 
not establish a living touch with the spmners. We cannot, there- 
fore, be satisfied with the work of middlemen whom we may 
not and do not know. We must be able to trace the course of 
every pie till it is safely deposited in the hands of the spmners. 
And let it be remembered that spinning is the central fact of 
the movement, not weaving, not dyeing, not printing, not even 
carding and ginning, anterior though the last two processes are 
to spinning. For, the economic solution depends upon a 
supplementary employment being found for the largest number 
of the semi-starved millions. Of such employment by far the 
best is spinning and that alone, as will be seen by a study of 
the hgures for the various provinces given m these pages. 

The Bihar figures* show 489 weavers against 2,698 
spmners. My own observation is that ten spinners are 
required to feed one weaver both working for-the same 
length of time. The ultimate ambition is to teach the 

* See page 49. 
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-spinners carding and ginning, so as to enable them to 
increase their earnings as spinners without much effort and 
without much training* This is being done on a fairly large 
scale in Bihar, Bengal and the Madras Presidency. The 
Spinners * Association can justify its existence, therefore, only 
upon its achieving a progressive amelioration in the economic 
■condition of the vast masses who can be reached in no other 
way in a shorter time. The movement depends also for its 
increasing influence and vitality upon this fact of its tender care 
for the millions of whom it has as yet only touched but a small 
part. 

Workers have suggested to me that, it an accurate register 
is to be kept of every spinner, it would involve extra cost. 
Possibly it will. Not being in charge of a single centre, I am 
unable fully to understand the difficulty of keeping such regis¬ 
ters. But I can say without any fear of challenge that, what¬ 
ever the cost may be, a complete register of spinners is an 
absolute necessity until spinning has become an automatically 
working movement beyond risk of destruction. The extra cost 
that the keeping of such a register may involve will be worth 
undertaking, if we are to put the movement on a stable founda¬ 
tion. What an accurate and simultaneous entry of every pie 
received and spent in a banking corporation is to its honest 
existence and steady growth, an accurate register of spinners 
is to the honest existence and steady growth of the spinning 
movement. I hope, therefore, that every spinning organisation 
will without any loss of time set about keeping a full and up- 
to-date register of_its spinners. Needless to say that the 
workers who will be in charge of the registers and who will 
come in contact with the spinners must be men—and how nice 
if they were women ?—of unimpeachable character and purity. 
The discovery of this flaw in the movement was made by me 
through the hypersensitiveness of the workers of Bengal. In 
my notice of the Abhoy Ashram report, I made an incidental 
observation that our statements of figures must not contain 
“'abouts 1 and “nearlies”, and then I made a general observation 
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^ibout the necessity of purity of character. I had in making 
4 hat observation no one in particular in mind, but owing to the 
juxtaposition of the general remark to the mention of the work 
of the Abhoy Ashram, some of its inmates suspected that my 
remarks were aimed at them. I had no difficulty in disabusing 
their minds of the suspicion ; but the conversation enabled me 
to understand and convince the members of the Ashram of the 
necessity of keeping an accurate up-to-date register of spinners, 
1 am, therefore, not sorry for the paragraph that I wrote in my 
notice of the Abhoy Ashram, if only because it has led to the 
♦discovery of the flaw in our human account-keeping. But let 
me reiterate for the information of all concerned that in this 
spinning movement, which is fraught with tremendous conse¬ 
quences, we cannot put too much stress upon the absolute 
necessity of members of our organisations being and remaining 
beyond suspicion, and if we are to attain this standard of 
purity, we will have to develop a skin thick enough to stand^and 
take in good part well-meant suggestions, criticisms and 
'observations. 


20 th January , ig 2 J 
A CANDID CRITIC 
By M. K. Gandhi 

I must not withhold the following letter from the 
readers: 

„ “ I have perused your article ‘ Swamiji, the martyr f 

-with the care and reverence it deserves, I have read it five 
times before attempting to criticise it. This is to avoid hasty 
criticism. 

" The article is undoubtedly written in fascinating langu¬ 
age. I envy your style. It attracts, but to me it appears 
that it is rather dangerously attractive, 

M My criticism is based on my estimation of your" charac¬ 
ter. I have often debated with some friends on this subject* 
They hold that you are a statesman in the garb of a saint 
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ready to forego truth in the cause of your country. I have, o» 
the contrary, maintained that you are a saint—who has entered 
politics in fulfilment of your mission, to practise truth in the 
face of most trying and perplexing circumstances. I shall be 
very obliged to know if my estimation is correct. For, if it is- 
not, the criticism that follows has little value. I am of the 
opinion that a man of policy is within his rights to write in 
the manner you have done. 

“ You will agree with me that to suppress truth is a fornr 
of falsehood; to refuse to call a spade a spade when you feel 
it like that is cowardice; and that fearlessness and truth go- 
together. 

u Do you feel, Mahatmaji, that the murder of Swamhi 
was an inhuman, barbarous and cruel act of a Muslim ruffian 
and that the entire Muslim community should be ashamed of 
it? Why do you refuse to characterise it as such? Instead oF 
condemning the deed and the doer and those who are responsi¬ 
ble for this act (those who describe Hindu leaders, as Kafirs 
—the hot Muslim propagandists and the mad Muslim priests),, 
you have begun to defend the murderer and hold an apology 
for the community. You never defended Dyer. Is not 
European a brother, too ? 

“ You say further, Islam means peace. Is this truth > 
Islam as taught by the Koran and practised by Muslims eveir 
since its birth never meant peace. What makes you write 
a thing so patently wrong ? Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism,, 
of course, teach peace, but not Islam. May I know what 
makes you think and write like this? 

u You never minced matters when condemning the wrongs* 
of the Government, you never minced matters when you 
condemned Arya Samaj* why fear to condemn Muslims for 
even proved wrongs ? 

“ I am sure that, if such a black act had been committed by 
a Hindu against a Muslim leader (which Heaven forbid), you 
would have condemned the murderer and the community m 
unsparing terms. You would have asked Hindus to repent 
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in sack-cloth and ashes, to offer fasts, hold hartal, raise 
memorial to the departed Muslim and many other things. 
Why do you accord preferential treatment to your 1 blood J 
brothers \ the Muslims ? 

“A truth-teller knows no fear, not even of the sword, 
of Islam, and I trust you will oblige me by giving reply to - 
above in the columns of your esteemed weekly.” 

The writer is frank and obviously in earnest and reflects 
the prevalent mood. 

To clothe me with sainthood is too early, even if it is 
possible. I myself do not feel a saint in any shape or form. 
But I do feel I am a votary of Truth in spite of all my errors of 
unconscious omission and commission. The correspondent 
has judged rightly that I am not “a statesman in the garb of a 
saint. " But since Truth is the highest wisdom, sometimes my 
acts appear to be consistent with the highest statesmanship. 
But I hope I have no policy in me save the policy of truth and 
ahtmsa. I will not sacrifice truth and ahimsa even for the 
deliverance of my country or religion. This is as much as to 
say that neither can be so delivered. 

In writing about the assassination of Swamiji, I have not 
suppressed truth. I do believe the act to be all that the 
correspondent describes. But I feel pity for the murderer even 
as I felt for General Dyer, Let not the correspondent forget 
that I refused to be party to any agitation for the prosecution 
of General Dyer, I do claim that a European is just as much 
brother to me as a Musaiman Indian or a Hindu. 

What I do feel about the assassin is that he is himself a 
victim of foul irreligous propaganda in the name of religion. 
Hence it is that I have held the newspapers that have corrupted * 
the public mind to be responsible for the murder. I do hold 
the maulvis and all those who have indulged in exciting hatred 
against Swamiji to be responsible. 

But I do regard Islam to be a religion of peace in the same 
sense as Christianity, Buddhism and Hinduism are. No doubt - 
these are differences m degree, but the object of these religions 
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"is peace. I know the passages that can be quoted from the 
Koran to the contrary. But so is it possible to quote passages 
from the Vedas to the contrary. What is the meaning of 
imprecations pronounced against the Anryas ? Of course, 
"these passages bear to-day a different meaning, but at one time 
they did wear a dreadful aspect. What is the meaning, of 
- the treatment of untouchables by us Hindus ? Let not 
-the pot call the kettle black. The fact is that we are all 
growing. I have given my opinion that the followers of Islam 
-are too free with the sword. But that is not due to the 
teaching of the Koran. That is due in my opinion to the 
• environment in which Islam was born. Christianity has a 
bloody record against it, not because Jesus was found wanting, 
but because the environment in which it spread was not 
responsive to his lofty teaching. 

These two, Christianity and Islam, are, after all, religions of 
*but yesterday. They are yet in the course of being interpreted. 
I reject the claim of maulvis to give a final interpretation to the 
-message of Mahomed, as I reject that of the Christian clergy to 
t give a final interpretation to the message of Jesus. Both are 
Toeing interpreted in the lives of those who are living these 
-messages in silence and in perfect self-dedication. Bluster is 
no religion, nor is vast learning stored in capacious brains. 
'The Seat of religion is in the heart. We Hindus, Christians, 
Musalmans and others have to write the interpretation of our 
^respective faiths with our own crimson blood and not 
-otherwise. 


20 th January , 1927 
WEEKLY LETTER 

The main object of the visit to Benares during the week 
was to attend the annual function of the Gandhi Ashram as 
Professor Kripalani’s co-workers in and about Benares call 
-^themselves. But before I write about the Ashram, I shall 
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briefly refer to Gandhiji's talk to the students of the Hindu. 
University, arranged at the instance of Pandit Malaviyaji.- 
It seems Panditji was very much struck with the Khadi 
Exhibition at Gauhati and expressly desired that Gandhiji 
should give the message of Khaddar to the students of his^ 
University when he visited Benares. Nearly two thousand 
students had gathered to listen to Gandhiji under a spacious- 
shamiana specially erected for the viceregal visit, which had 
preceded Gandhiji’s just by a week. He had addressed them- 
last six years ago; then he had gone with a more difficult 
message- This time he delivered the simple message of 
Khaddar and purity. 41 You have had your say now. No- 
one is listening to you. Why not stop talking of Khaddar ?** 
That was the advice that was being given him in some quar¬ 
ters. "But why should I stop reciting my favourite mantra,” 
said Gandhiji, “ when I have before me the example of Prahlad 
of old refusing to give up Ramanama in the teeth of tortures- 
worse than death? And I have not had to go through any 
tortures yet. How can I give up the only message that the 
condition of my country has been whispering to me ? Panditji 
has collected and has been still collecting lakhs and lakhs of 
rupees for you from Rajas and Maharajas. The money 
apparently comes from these wealthy princes, but in reality 
it comes from the millions of our poor. For, unlike Europe,^ 
the rich of our land grow rich at the expense of our villagers*, 
the bulk of whom have to go without a square meal a day. 
The education that you receive to-day is thus paid for by the 
starving villagers, who will never have the chance of such an- 
education. It is your duty to refuse to have an education 
that is not withift the reach of the poor, but I do not ask that 
of you to-day, I ask you to render just a slight return to the 
poor by doing a little yajna for them. For, he who eats with¬ 
out doing his yajna steals his food, says the Gita, The 
yajna that was required of the British civic population during 
the War was for each household to grow potatoes in its- 
yard and for each household to do a little simple sewings 
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The yajtta of our age and for us is the spinning wheel. Day 
, in and day out I have been talking about it, writing about it. 
I shall say no more to-day^ If the message of the poor of 
India has touched your hearts, I want you to raid Knpalam's 
Rhaddar stores to-morrow and denude it of all their stock 
and to empty your pockets to-night. Panditji has cultivated 
the art of beggary. I have learnt it from him, and if he 
-specialises in laying the princes under tribute, I have learnt to 
be equally shamelesss in emptying the pockets of the poor, 
for the benefit of those who are poorer than they.” 

That summarises the first part of his talk. The second 
was a fervent plea for purity. “ Malaviyaji’s one object m 
begging millions for you, in raising these palatial build¬ 
ings, is to send out to the country gems of purest ray, 
citizens healthy and strong to serve their motherland. 

That purpose will be defeated if you allow yourselves to 
: be swept with the Wind that comes today from the West— 
the wind of impurity. Not that the methods have the general 
-sanction of Europe. There^are friends in Europe, a very few, 
who are fighting hard to counteract the poisonous tendency. 
But if you do not wake up betimes, the immoral wave that 
is fast gathering strength might soon envelop and overwhelm 
you. I cry out to you, therefore, with all the strength at my 
command: Be warned, and flee from the fire before it con¬ 
sumes you.” 

Malaviyaji in a stirring speech associated himself with 
every part of Gandhiji's appeal, and asked the students to 
respond to the best of their power to what he called the four¬ 
fold demand ; (I) spinning religiously; (2) wearing Khaddar; 
-(3) contributing to the fund; and (4) brahmacharya. The 
response to the third part was prompt, nearly Rs. 850 being 
collected on the spot. The response to the other items only 
the future can show. 

On the morning of the 9th—the Shraddhanand Day— 
Malaviyaji and Gandhiji walked in procession from Gandhi 
.Ashram to Dashashvamedh Ghat, performed ablutions there* 
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offered jalanjali to the departed martyr and then went and 
offered prayers in Kashi Vishvanath Temple. A few yards; 
from the temple the gathering formed itself into a meeting, 
\-Mahtmnah Stotra (verses in praise of Shiva) was recited, 
Devadas conducted congregational repetition of Ramanatna , 
and Gandhiji delivered a brief speech emphasising the out¬ 
standing significance of Swamiji’s martyrdom, viz., purification 
of self and of religion and ceaseless striving after self-control 
and brahmacharya % which summed up Swamiji's life. All who 
-come under the comprehensive term * Hindus * as defined by 
the Hmdu Mahasabha joined in the prayers at the Vishvanath 
temple—even Buddhism being represented by a German lady. 
I say it on Malaviyaji's authority that even untouchables 
•were to be found in this procession and prayer. 

To come now to the Gandhi Ashram. It has had a 
chequered history, beginning with the withdrawal from 
Hindu University College of 200 students, formation of the 
Vidyapith, a further increase in numbers, to the depletion in 
ranks due to the depression in the country and concentration 
of the few determined souls, left after the ebb and flow, on 
Khadi work. The tenacity, the will, the courage, the intrepid 
and undimraed faith with which these few have pursued 
their task have been worthy of soldiers in any battle for 
freedom. I visited the Ashram nearly four years ago, when 
the inmates were struggling with unfavourable conditions. 
3 saw them then, with Proof. Kripalani at their head, doing 
all their tasks themselves, including the drawing of the mhote 
from the well for the garden and the scavenger's work, and 
subsisting on Rs. 7-8-0 per month. Their determination won 
the day, and whereas then they satisfied themselves with 
some literary education and spinning and weaving and a 
little carpentry on the premises, they have today a success¬ 
ful Khaddar organisation with centres at Dhamhara, Akbar- 
pur, Kulpuhad, Milki and Muzaffarnagar. In somq centres 
spinning and weaving is done under the exchange system, and 
in one or two Khadi is taken straight from the weavers who 
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themselves get the yarn spun from the vicinity. Close control 
is exercised by the Ashram workers over this spinning and 
weaving, and the report of work is a record of steady progress* 
in quantity and quality and in reduction of prices. The follow¬ 
ing tables give in a nutshell the result of 5 years' work. 



Production Rs. 


Sale Bs, 

1921 


48 


3,011. 

1922 

. 

4,759 


23,156* 

1923 


25,123 


23,115 

1924 

■ 

16,000 


21,577 

1925 


36,157 


32,769* 

1926 

- 

65,312 


71,805r 


Price m annas per 

yard at the centres 


Width 

21 ’22 ’23 

’24 

*25 

*26 

36" 

9 8 7H 

8 


m 

42* 

7M-SH 

m-m 


7US 

45* 

9-9^ 

S*4-9*4 

8*4-9 


48* 


m-ioH 

9-9*4 


It should be borne in mind that the reduction 

in each case^ 

has been 

in spite of the improvement 

in quality 

each year.. 


There was a pretty little exhibition arranged in the Town Hall 
which was open to all and where the arrangement itself was 
an eloquent record of progress from year to year. The figures 
of sale cover sale of Khadi from other provinces also, and the 
response from the province in respect of the Khadi produced in. 
the province itself is very small. The Benares visit will have 
borne some fruit, if it stimulates local demand for the Khadi 
manufactured by the Gandhi Ashram. M. 
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20th January , 19 27 
KHADI IN BEHAR 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Sjt. Rajendra Prasad has sent me the report of the work of 
the Bihar branch of the A. L S. A. for the year ending Septem¬ 
ber 1926 . It is a record of steady progress. After mentioning^ 
the vicissitudes the organisation had to pass through in the 
early stages, the report says: 

11 The following figures will show the progress of work 
since the work was centralised under the Khadi Board and later 
under A. I. S. A. 


April 1924 

October 1924 

April 1925 

Oct. 1925 

April 1926- 

to Sep. 

to March 

to Sep. 

to March 

to Sep. 

1924 

1925 

, 1925 

1926 

1926 

Product¬ 
ion Rs. 21,588 

35,273 

47,031 

51,080 

96,723 

Sale „ 17,479 

27,784 

. 33,335 

51,865 

59,678 


“ This statement does not include the figures for produc¬ 
tion and sale of Khaddar by the Gandhi-Kutir, whose work till 
the beginning of 1926 was on a more extensive scale than that 
of the Provincial Khaddar Board and, latterly, the Bihar branch 
of the A. I. S. A » 

There are 8 production and sale centres and 11 sale 
depots. Besides these, there are sale agencies at 6 places and 
more are being established. The agency has 65 whole-time 
workers including two honorary workers. Their average 
earnings are Rs. 25 per month. During the year under review, 
2,698 spinners earned Rs. 29,519; 489 weavers, Rs. 36 , 862 ; 6 
tailors, Rs. 230 during two months 3 8 dyers and printers 
Rs. 2,273 including the cost of dyes (during six months); and 40 - 
washermen Rs. 1,951 during six months. It goes without 
saying that the spinners and weavers, too, were not whole-time 
workers. They worked only during their spare time and 
irregularly. 

4 
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The report then says:—“ The progress that has been 
made is not only m regard to increased production and 
sale but also in regard to the quality of Khaddar and reduction 
in its price.” The average price in 1923 was Rs, 1 - 0-5 
per yard of fine cloth. It was reduced to As. 13 
in 1926 . When the yarn was very weak, the weaving 
charge was 3 annas 3 pies per yard of 45 inches width. On 
account of the improvement in the yarn, it has now been re¬ 
duced to 2 annas 3 pies per yard of the same width. Nor is 
there any difficulty about getting sufficient weavers to weave 
handspun yarn. Some of these weavers weave even up to 72 
inches width, and the variety of weaving includes twills, coatings 
of various designs etc Dyeing and printing is being develop¬ 
ed under the special care of a graduate of the Bihar Vidyapith. 

The report after mentioning the work in different branches 
of the organisation says : *' If we could dispose of our present 
stock, it is expected that we shall be able to reduce our prices 
still further by about 10 p. c.” 

It naturally dwells upon the successful peripatetic exhibi¬ 
tions that were held during the year, of which a detailed ac¬ 
count has appeared from time to time in these pages. The 
interesting report contains the following pregnant reflections : 

“ The province of Bihar is particularly suited for Khaddar 
work. The population is agricultural; there is no industry in 
the province worth the name, outside the coal-fields of Chota- 
Nagpur and apart from the great Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur. The tradition of spinning is still extant in most 
parts of it and the number of weavers and looms is large 
enough to supply almost the entire requirement of cloth of the 
province Cotton, though of an inferior quality, is also pro¬ 
duced in many parts of it. The work of production of Khaddar 
is, therefore, not very difficult, although it requires organisation 
and technical skill to improve its quality. It can be extended 
almost indefinitely, if sufficient capital and organising and 
technical skill are forthcoming.” 

44 The above narrative will show the progress made ia 
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reviving the ancient but practically alt but dead industry of 
spinning in Bihar. We have succeeded in touching but the 
merest fringe of the vast area in which spinning can be revived 
and made to furnish a much needed occupation for the idle 
hours of our great agricultural population. That its possibili* 
ties are vast can hardly be denied. That some supplementary 
occupation, not to speak of income, is necessary for the 
population will be apparent from the fact that the average 
-quantity of land actually cultivated with food and non-food 
•crops is less than three quarters of an acre per head. It is the 
j'ield of this small quantity of land, nearly four-fifths of which 
-are unirrigated and depend upon the freaks of the monsoonj 
that is expected, not only to keep’the body and soul together of 
-every individual, but also to supply him with cloth’and othetf 
necessaries of life and to meet, among others, all demands of 
the Zemindar, the society and the state. Looked at 1 from this 
point of view, the admittedly scanty earning of 7 pies per day by 
■Charkha is not, after all, so small and does afiord, as experience 
has shown, substantial relief to a class of people who need 
such relief but cannot get it through forced unemployment. It 
is believed that agriculture does not require more than a 
hundred days' labour in the year, but the work is so distributed 
that the agriculturist cannot leave his farm and seek work 
elsewhere at a distance. In fact, the nature of the work is such 
that it allows plenty of leisure but at short intervals, and a 
supplementary industry, which is not capable of being taken 
up aud put aside to be resumed later at the stage at which it 
was left, cannot be usefully taken up. Experience has shown 
that the Charka alone can serve the purpose.” 

it is hoped that the appeal made in the report to the 
public for the purchase of Khaddar will meet with the liberal 
response it deserves. 1 1 
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2 Oth January , 1927 
HINDI v. ENGLISH 
By M K. Gandhi 

Organisers of meetings seem to require constant reminders 
that not English but Hindi or Hindustani is the common 
medium of expression among the masses. I have observed that r 
unlike as in 1921, the addresses hitherto presented to me during, 
the tour have been in most cases in English. The absurdity 
became patent when an address in English on behalf of the 
employees of Jharia collieries was sought to be read to me and 
that at a big mass meeting attended by thousands, hardly firty 
of whom could possibly understand English. The vast majority 
could have easily followed Jlindi and a very large number 
could have understood Bengali. The officers of the association 
were from Bengal. If the English drafting was meant for me,, 
it was wholly unnecessary. They might have written the 
address in Bengali and given me a translation in Hindi or even 
in English. But to inflict English on that big audience would 
have been an insult to them. I hope that the time is coming 
when, if the proceedings are conducted in a language the 
majority cannot understand, they would leave such meetings^ 
Be it said to the credit of the chairman at this meeting that he 
saw the absurdity as soon as I drew his attention to it and very 
courteously allowed the address to be taken as read. May the 
incident serve as a warning to all the organisers, but more 
especially those in the Andhradesh, Tamil Nadu, Kerala and 
Karnatak. I know their difficulty. But they have had now 
for six years in their midst an efficient organisation for the 
spread of Hindi. Their addresses should be in the vernaculars 
of their respective provinces with Hindi translation for my 
benefit. I have always made an exception in Dravida land and 
delivered my speeches in English wherever they have so 
desired. But I do thmk that the time has come when they 
should dispense with English for big public meetings. Really 
it is the English-speaking leaders who are blocking the way to 
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our rapid progress among the masses by their refusal to learn 
Hindi, which can be easily picked up inside of three months 
even in Dravida land, if the learners will give three hours per 
day. Let those who doubt give a trial to the Hindi Prachar 
Karyalaya conducted in Madras under the aegis of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan, Prayag. They will find at the head office 
in Triplicane and the branches in Andbradesh and elsewhere 
books and teachers that will satisfy them. There is no excuse 
save idleness or disinclination for not knowing Hindi which is 
understood by over twenty crores of the people of Hindustan. 


27 th January , 1927 
WEEKLY LETTER ' 

' I have come here to do business—to collect money for 
Charkba and Khadi and to sell KhadL Who knows this may 
be my last visit to Bihar! Let me do as much business as I 
can/ This was the brief one-minute speech that Gandhiji 
addressed to a crowd gathered at a railway station in Bihar, 
and business visit it has been, indeed, in right earnest. We 
began with places south of the Ganges, Daltonganj in Chota 
Nagpur being the first place, thence to Gaya through the 
coalfields, and then we crossed the Ganges at Patna and, having 
been right through the rich alluvial tracts of Chapra District, 
had a quiet day at Jiradehi, a place of pilgrimage for us, being 
the village in which Rajendra Babu was born. Since then it 
has been a rush through space—some more subdivisions in 
Chapra district, studded at every half a mile with emeralds of 
mango-groves’ and carpeted with fields smiling with green tuar 
and wheat and gram and peas, and then again to East and 
North to Darbhanga. 

It has been a very strenuous time, what with noisy crowds 
and motor journeys overbad roads and what with-friends* 
anxiety to cover as many places as possible in the shortest 
possible time. At Daltonganj the villagers from the hillsides 
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had come from distances of twenty-to thirty mites and mustered 
in their thousands. One speech or one speaker could not 
reach them atfa time, s.O Gandhiji first addressed the people m 
front, then those in the rear and then on the sides. This was 
sufficient to restore quiet and they responded wonderfully to* 
the appeal for collections which has now become a permanent 
feature at all meetings. The collections at Daltonganj were so* 
successful that, though the bulk of the contributions were in 
copper and nickel, the total collected was Rs. 526 , t.e , as much 
as one third of the purse collected from the select rich. The 
meetings at Ekma &nd Maharajganj were nearly quite as big as 
at Daltonganj, but there was no organisation and they could be 
managed with very great difficulty. The meeting, however^ 
that was at once a model of orderliness and the biggest that we 
have yet had was at Mairwa. Over' thirty thousand people 
had seated themselves, almost in battle array, the vast mass r 
including the huge elephants that had brought some of them 
to the meeting, having an appearance of a peaceful military 
camp. There was not a stir when Gandhiji came and none 
even when it was announced that he would first give a few 
minutes to the women who had a purdah meeting in a corner,, 
and then come and address them. A long speech was out of 
the question here. They did not want a speech either. They 
knew what they were to be told and what was to be expected of 
them. But Gandhiji addressed them a few words from, 
several places in the meeting and asked them to empty 
their pockets for the poor. And the response that they made 
has been something unique in our memory The coins did not 
rain, they poured Men and women (who had now broken 
through their purdah ), young and old, vied with orfe another to- 
contribute their mites and paid ringing testimony to the fact 
that it was a poor man’s movement. The run on the dais was 
just like a run on a bank, not in this case to embarrass the 
Khaddar bank, but to enrich it/ The pile of coins collected- 
required three men to carry, and it is estimated that it will 
amount to nothing less than Rs. l,ooo Mairwa has a Khaddat 
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depot in charge of the A.I.S/A. and an army of volunteers who 
I had evidently done their duty. Ther- meeting at Gopalganj 
was nearly quite as big, but the reahsations were much less, as 
the meeting was tightly packed and there was sacrcely any 
room for the collectors to go about with their bags. 

The collections at other places were no less significant, 
those at women’s meetings easily exceeding a hundred and 
even a couple of hundreds if the ornaments were taken into 
account. But one thing is clear. The countryside is still 
instinct with life, no matter how many ‘ups and downs’ the 
movement might have undergone. There is much more pure 
Khadi in evidence than in the towns, and one hears of a num¬ 
ber of people everywhere who spin and weave their own cloth 
for themselves. The upper classes have, as everywhere, 
suffered from the so called ‘depression*, with the result that the 
response of the city and town dwellers has been far from satis¬ 
factory. Jhana, which topped the list in the province in 1921, wil 
probably be among the lowest this time, chiefly no doubt due 
to many of the Indian collieries lying idle, thanks to the South 
African coal, which is suffered to maintain a successful com¬ 
petition with the Indian coal by means of heavy railway 
freights. At Gaya the purse collection might well have been 
better if it had been better organised. But even here the’ 
the collections at the meeting were good. A gentleman gave 
away his Ford which was sold to the highest bidder at Rs. 750. 
The response at Chapra and Sewan has been the poorest, 
though even there the poor men’s mite was commendable. 
The day on which the largest business has been done during 
the tour was the 18th-—about Rs. 7,500 having been collected 
from Dalsingserai, Samastipur and Darbhanga. 

The women’s meetings have been very good everywhere 
though they might have been better, if they had been less noisy 
and more orderly. A special feature at these meetings has 
been the collection of ornaments, a good beginning having 
been made at Sonepur. There was a quieter little meeting of 
woroeq here whom Gandhijt exhorted to relieve j themselves 
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from the encumbrance of heavy ornaments. ‘Think of Sit a/ 
he said, ‘Do you imagine she went about with Rama m his 14 
years’ forest wanderings with heavy ornaments like you ? Do 
you think they add to your beauty ? Sita cared for the beauty 
of her heart and covered her body with pure Khaddar. The 
heavy ornaments you wear are not only ugly, but harmful 
inasmuch as they are the permanent receptacles of dirt. Free 
yourselves of these shackles and relieve the poverty of people 
who have no clothes, much less ornaments, to wear/ The 
heavy ornaments collected here served as eloquent speeches at 
other meetings. 

At Sonepur one more new departure was made by 
Gandhiji taking a stock of Khaddar with himself and 
selling it at every station and every meeting. The response 
has been uniformly satisfactory, hundreds of Rupees worth of 
Khadi being sold at every meeting. 

I summarise here the result of the collections : 



Purse 

Collections 


> 

at meeting 

Daltonganj 

i,5°o 

754“4-9 

Coalfields 

2,263 

743-10-9 

Aurangabad 

2,501 

225-0-9 

Gaya 

L795 

350-0-3 

Sonepur 

431 

205-12-0 

Chhapra 


358-10-4^ 

Ekma 


352-12-4^ 

Maharajganj 

575 

372-11-9 

Dalsingsarai 

2,000 

310-14-10^ 


I am not able to make the list up to date, as the collections 
are in many cases being counted. The collections at meetings 
include those at women’s meetings also. 

The provinces which have been already booked for 
Gandhiji’s visit and have an ample margin of time left to pre¬ 
pare for the visit will, it is hoped, not let the grass grow under 
their feet. Let them organise their meetings well, both for 
collections and sale of Khadi. Let them have ample walking 
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spaces, in case of big meetings, for Gandhiji to address them 
;from any point and for collectors to move about, and let 
jthem have at the meetings Khadi of all varieties and texture 
fto suit all purses and tastes. 

* I have done with the business part of the visit. I shall 
j briefly dwell on items of incidental} interest. The Gaya muni¬ 
cipal address, out of all addresses, was frankly sceptical about 
Khadi and un touch ability programme, and Gandhiji wondered 
and asked why an address was voted to him at all and why he 
was not previously favoured with a copy of the interesting 
address. At Gaya, again, there was an address given'by the 
Hindu Sabha, which expressed heartiest sympathy with the 
Khadi and untouchability programme—I wonder if the gentle¬ 
man who read the address was not also a municipal councillor 
—and asked Gandhiji to bless their Shuddhi work. The reply 
is worth recording : u I have made no secret of the fact that I 
•did not approve of all aspects of the * Shuddhi * work. After 
much prayerful study of the Hindu Shastras I have come to 
the conclusion that there is no room in them for conversions 
such as they have in Islam and Christianity. I am also certain 
on a prayerful reading of the Koran that there is no warrant 
for the tabligh that is being promoted today. It is possible that 
; I may be mistaken. Let God correct me in that case. I for 
myself would love to protect my religion with tapashcharya — 
the way of prayerful suffering, which is the royal road to success 
in any noble object. The real memorial that the Hindus can 
raise to Swamiji is to rid Hinduism of the curse of untoucha- 
bihty. Let both Hindus and Musalmans cleanse their hearts 
with the purifying blood of Swamiji’s sacrifice. I must be free 
to read the Gita or the Koran of my own accord. Why should a 
Hindu compel me to read the one or a Musalman to read the 
other? Why should I need a Christian to compel me to read 
the Bible ? No one may stand between a man and his religion 
or God. He who has no inkling of religion, whose heart-is arid 
and unpunfied—how dare he purify (by proselytising) others ? 
But that is my opinion. And as I am a votary of liberty, I 
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have, in spite of my opinion, insisted that Shraddbanaad/i had 
as much right to propagate the Vedic Dharma as a Musalman 
to propagate that of the Koran. And if Shraddhanandji was as¬ 
sassinated for hts Shuddhi work, it did no credit to Islam. 
Hinduism is proud of the sacrifice and Jias been enriched by it- 
Let no M us aim an secretly approve of the act or believe that 
it has done any good to Islam. Let not a single Hindu harbour 
any thought of retaliation. If the Hindu and the Musalman 
rid themselves of mutual distrust and fear, there is no power 
that can stop their freedom. We are the makers of our own 
slavery. I had sealed my lips up to now on this burning topic* 
It is Shraddhanandji’s sacrifice that has compelled me to open 
them to a certain extent. But I can give no guidance in this, 
atmosphere. I shall only send my prayers to God that he may 
rid us of fear and hatred and distrust, and make us rely solely 
on the strength of love.” 

But I must conclude this letter which has already exceeded 
its usual length. I send a fairly long condensed summary of 
Gandhiji’s speech at Sewan*, where he was particularly 
requested to address himself to Hindu-Muslim unity. M. D„ 


27 th January , 1927 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS 
By M. K, Gandhi 

During my Bihar tour I come in touch with national 
schools which continue to flourish in spite of obstacles. But 
these schools demonstrate to me the reason tor the apparent 
failure of the educational programme of Non-co-operation, for 
they prove, at least for me, beyond a shadow of doubt that the 
thousands of boys who left Government schools went back, not 
because they were weak, not because the parents were weak, 
but because the school-masters and professors lacked the 
necessary dynamic faith in their own programme. But as I 
have said, even they could not very well be held blameworthy- 
* See Page 65. 
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They were themselves products of th£ vicious educational 
system and they could not be expected to throw off all on a, 
^sudden all the effects of their old environment. The marvel is- 
£hat in spite of tremendous odds so many still remain staunch 
rto the ideal and manage to live in the face of * oyer-whelming 
: difficulties. But to the few who still remain staunch, I would* 
[make an earnest appeal to be absolutely truthful, f Non-co- 
operation in every one of its branches had its positive aspect^ 
just as much as its negative. Indeed, the positive aspect was- 
the most permanent. The negative was useless 1 without the 
positive. Mere withdrawal from Government schools was- 
nothing, if the withdrawal did not mean some corresponding 
constructive educational programme. Every unaffiliated school 
is not a national school simply because at is not affiliated and 
because it does not receive a grant-in-aid. Thousands of 
missionary schools could be called national, if mere non-affilia¬ 
tion and non-acceptance of grant-in-aid was the one test. We 
have the definition of National educational institution^ given 
to us by the Congress. The definition includes among other im¬ 
portant things, spinning as a compulsory subject. At one of the 
national schools in Bihar, I discovered that the Charkha existed 
only m name and for show indifferently staged, and the school¬ 
masters were themselves indifferent spinners. They hardly knew 
carding. They did not know a good Charkha from a bad one.- 
They did not know the qualities of a straight spindle. They 
did not know that it was necessary to have^ finer spindles in 
order to draw finer counts and to have a larger output. Almost 
every wheel that I examined produced a foreign and jarring 
sound. The head-master of a school whom I examined criti¬ 
cally bravely admitted all the defects and has promised to- 
remedy them. The lesson I should like to draw from this 
instructive experience is that national school-masters, if they 
are to make good their double claim, should live up to it, that 
is, be truthful. If they do not believe in the Charkha, they 
must say so and leave their employers ; if the parents who 
send their children do not believe m the Charkha and do not 
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want them to learn and practise spinning, the school-masters 
must refuse to take such children. But if they believe in the 
necessity of spinning as a necessary part of the curriculum, 
they must themselves master its science and technique and 
teach it to their pupils as they are expected to teach any other 
subject. It is not for them to say their pupils do not like it. 
It is for the teachers to make the subject they teach interesting. 
J hated chemistry which I subsequently learnt and appreciated 
as a most interesting study, only because my teacher did not 
know his subject sufficiently to make it interesting. Hundreds 
of boys will not take to geometry, a most fascinating recrea¬ 
tion, simply because the teachers have no interest in their 
work and they have themselves not developed enough interest 
in it. Similarly for spinning. I know of no accomplished 
spinner who has not acknowledged spinning even as a pastime 
to be an interesting and uplifting study. A mere thumping on 
the piano would give a headache to a most willing listener, but 
the exquisite touch of a master would convert even one who 
has no ear for music. Even so with spinning. My proposal, 
however, at the present moment is, not to demonstrate the 
entertaining power of the spinning wheel, but to drive home the 
truth that, if it has to be taught in national schools, it must be 
by teachers who know it thoroughly and who have patience 
with their pupils. Let us not by our own ignorance or 
indifference be guilty of producing in our pupils a nausea for 
an occupation which is generally acknowledged as one of 
primary national importance. 

Honesty demands that school-masters who do not know 
spinning or have no faith in it should, even though their 
refusal may cost their dismissal, refuse to have anything to do 
with it m their schools. If we are truthful, it will be well 
with us in the end. If we are untruthful, nothing will save us. 
And such a tremendous movement like handspinning, which 
depends for its success solely upon the character of the 
workers in it, has no chance of success if the workers resolve 
Ao camouflage. Let me incidentally remind managers of 
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I national institutions that it would be also better and more 
frrofitable in the long run to introduce taklis instead of the 
spinning wheeL The best spinners among the boys may have 
good spinning wheels, and that also, so long as they undertake 
to spin per month a minimum amount of yarn of uniform- kind 
land strength. 


27tk January, IQ2J 
PROHIBITION NOTES 
The Devil Can Quote ! f 

Everybody knows that powerful organisations have sprung, 
up in America whose object is to nullify and force the repeal 
of Prohibition. These organisations are a part of the pro¬ 
gramme of the strongly organised international liquor traffic of 
the world. They have enormous wealth and influence and 
are determined that Prohibition shall fail in the United States, 
They are also carrying on subtle propaganda in other countries 
where anti-drink efforts are likely to be made. In India, too, 
this kind of work has now begun. I have seen a bunch of 
leaflets purporting to be isued from Delhi by a body called the 
“ True Temperance Publicity Bureau.” The sort of stuff that 
■ this body is circulating may be sampled by an extract or two. 
Bhagavad Gita supports drink I “ In the Bhagvadgita, 
known as the Lord's Song ”, says one of the tracts of this 
PuDlicity Bureau, “ are several references to Soma juice, the 
favourite drink of those times, and the Soma drinkers are 
spoken of highly. For instaqce, in the Bhagavad Gita, Krishna 
says : “The knowers of the three Vedas, the Soma drinkers, 
the purified from 6in, worshipping me with sacrifice, pray of 
me the way to heaven Krishna again says “Permeating 
the soil, I support beings by my vital energy and, having be-* 
come the delicious Soma, I nourish all plants.” “ How can 
Krishna call Soma juice delicious, unless he has drunk it? ,r 
asks this triumphant defender of Drink, 

From the Gita to the Itihasas I “ Jn the Mahabharata r 
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-there is abundant evidence to show that most of the leading 
-characters in that great epic were addicted to strong drink. ” 
"" Krishna and Arjuna are described as having wine-inflamed 
-eye. V “ The Ramayana, too, frequently refers to the drinking 
-of spirits. ” Bharat a returning from his ineffectual mission 
to bring back Rama mourns the lost glories of the capital in 
these words: * No longer the exhilarating aroma of arrack 

now wafts through the city*. Thus are quotations taken from 
-our most holy books and authority shown for keeping up the 
Drink evil. 

The argument'is that India was even in ancient times 
-indulging in strong drink, so do not try* to fight Alcohol now. 
it is decent and respectable to drink. Indra drank, Vishvamitra 
vdrank, Vasishtha feasted. Krishna and Arjuna had wine 
picnics * The old rule that uninstructed people should not read 
Tioly book was not made without reason. 

Then we are treated to quotations from modern writers, 
it is surprising to see how quotations from very eminent 
modern European writers ^thinkers, statesmen and doctors of 
^religion, too, could be culled and pressed into service by the 
liquor propagandists. It is a common thing to find sentiments 
like the tollowing in English speeches and writings, which are 
made full use of in the “ True Temperance 1 tracts. 

"Wine, beer and spirits have their place in the world. 
When taken in excess they do harm “ The spectacle of 
over-indulgence and its consequences should not be used as an 
-argument to deprive the whole race of the ‘ kindly blessing 
-that maketh glad the heart of man, saintr and sinner alike. ” 

It is inconceivable that such pleas on behalf of intoxicating 
liquors may be put forward by similar writers or thinkers in 
India. Of course, a ijew band of paid poets and moralists 
-may be created by ‘wet' organisations even in India in the 
-future, who may sing the praises of moderate drinking. 
The whole difference between India and Western countries in 
the attitude towards intoxicating liquors is brought out by this, 
that, while it isjpossible to get pro-liquor passages from Charles 
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Dickens, Professor Blackie, the Dean of St. Paul’s and others 
like them, it would be impossible to find pleas for* the moderate 
use of Alcohol in the non-mystic literature of any Indian lan^ 
guage of any period. 1 i • - * '* f 

Decent life in India does not permit the use of spiritou 4 
drink at all. Indulgence in it is treated as an indecent act to 
be permitted, if at all, only in privacy and away from the house*, 
and that, too, only for classes admittedly below the standard of 
national culture and refinement. Arguments, by good men 
in Europe* based on the respectability and tolerance of drink, 
have no place or relevency in dealing with the question in 
India. -- 

As against the outstanding fact that America has adopted 
Prohibition, reliance is placed on the opinion of eminent men 
of America. Sir Basil Blackett quoted Abraham Lincoln, the 
liberator. These citations prove, indeed, too much. We seed 
not attempt to be more loyal to Lincoln than Americans them¬ 
selves. America could not have adopted the amendment in 
the constitution with all the difficult procedure prescribed, if 
wise Americans had been so clearly against Prohibition, 
Either modern Americans think differently from people of the 
time of Abraham Lincoln, or present day America considers 
herself free to root out an evil which she had before no time to 
attend to on account of her pre-occupations with other aims 
and ideals. Or it may be that the liquor evil has grown to be a 
far greater menace to public welfare now than in the older 
days. Whatever it may be, the fact cannot be disputed that the 
Americans, a cultured and democratic modern people, have, by 
a free and elaborately safeguarded procedure, 'voted for and 
adopted, and are enforcing, total Prohibition on a stupendous 
scale, in a country many times bigger than India and among 
people much more addicted to the evil. 

Has Prohibition Failed t t 

We are constantly told that drink has not gone down it* 
America in spite of Prohibition. Deleterious concoctions, it' 
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is said, have taken the place of 'good* liquors; secret 
unrestrained indulgence has replaced moderate public drinking p 
and the nation is no better for the new laws. One wonders 
why, if Prohibition has not succeeded in reducing the consump¬ 
tion of liquor, the liquor interests are so eager to get a repeaL 
While it may be admitted that Drmk will offer the utmost 
resistance before yielding to the laws of Prohibition and that 
many years of hard persevering work will have to be gone 
through before full enforcement of Prohibition can be expected 
in a country like America, the very propaganda and the 
organised efforts 'of the Anti-prohibitionists are a sufficient 
proof that Prohibition has materially decreased consumption 
and will one day bring to an end the liquor trade. Any one can 
get liquor if he likes, say they. And they contradict them¬ 
selves the next minute and deplore the fact that men are driven 
to ^Jl sorts of shifts to procure some poisonous substitute for 
good liquor. The argument that laws are ineffective to stop 
drink is no more sound than an argument that laws cannot 
altogether stop theft or adultery and, therefore, let us repeal the 
Penal Code. 

Rich people in America may take advantage of the 
cupidity of importers of liquor and for some time procure what 
they wish to have. But as a result of Prohibition the poorer 
people are saved from the temptations of Drink, What 
Sir T. Vrjayaraghavacharya, a high Government official, said 
after* his Canadian visit, and what the Holt Ladies said to 
Mahadev Desai prove this. No one can deny that it would be a 
blessing to save poor men from the temptation of Drink. It is 
no sound argument to contend that, because some men can pay 
heavy prices and take great risks and get what they wanC 
every one should be provided with temptations. 

The talk about impure liquor being indulged in, because 
‘good’ liquor is not available, is again a curious instance of 
spacious exaggeration to serve selfish ends. Such evasions of 
the law and indulgence in poisons have their own automatic 
checks. Those men who will take poison because no liquor is 
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given to them may well be left to themselves. We need not 
stop our attempts at reform because some men will rather die 
than give up liquor. 

€. R. 


27th January , 1927 
* PRAYER THE ONLY WAY 

Challenged at Sewan (Bihar) to say something on Hindu-- 
Muslim unity, Gandhiji delivered a Hindi speech of which the 
following is a condensed summary : * « f 

“ X am glad you say that your subdivision is better than 
other parts so far as Hindu-Muslim unity is concerned- 
But can you say that you are so united that your unity wilL 
stand the strain of anything happening elsewhere? I wisb 
there can be at least one province, one district, one subdivision, 
in this vast land which can proudly say that no power on 
earth can foment a Hindu-Mushm quarrel there. We may 
think we are living, but disunited we are worse than dead. 
The Hindu thinks that in quarrelling with the Musalman he 
is benefiting Hinduism, and the Musalrtian thinks that in 
fighting a Hindu he is benefiting Islam. But each is ruining 
his faith. And the poison has spread as among the members 
of the communities themselves. And no wonder. For one 
man cannot* do right in one department of life whilst he is 
occupied tn doing wrong in any other department. Life is one 
indivisible whole. 

44 1 said at Comilla that the problem has passed out of 
human hands, and that God has taken it into his own. May 
be the statement springs from my egotism. But I do not 
think so. X have ample reason for it. With my hand on my 
breast I can say that not a minute in my life am I forgetful 
of God. For over twenty years I have been doing everything 
that I have done as in the presence of God Hindu-Mushm 
unity I had made a mission of my life. I worked for it in 
5 
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South Africa, I toiled for it here, I did penance for it, but 
God was not satisfied; God did not want me to take any 
credit s for the work. And so I have now washed my hands. 
I am helpless. I have exhausted all my effort. But as I am 
a believer in God, as I never for a moment lose faith in Him, 
as I content myself with the joy and sorrow that He wills 
for me, I may feel helpless, but I never lose hope. Something 
within me tells me that Hmdu-Muslim unity must come and 
will come sooner than we might dare to hope, that God 
.will one day force it on us, in spite of ourselves. That is 
why I said that it has passed into the hands of God. This, 
I said, might be taken to be an arrogant utterance—arrogant 
inasmuch as it implies that it is not in the power of any 
other man to achieve the work, as if no one has worked for 
it more than I. But there is no arrogance in the statement. 
Hundreds may have done the work, with the same earnest¬ 
ness, love and energy, but none with more. And I believe 
that all of them must be feeling as helpless as I. In 1920 
I said that not even the British Empire with all the resources 
of its armed strength, diplomacy and organisation could 
efface us, make us slaves, or divide Hindus from Musalmans. 
But that was because I thought we were God-fearing then. 
We trusted One another and we relied on one another’s 
strength. But how am I to prevail upon you to day to cast 
off all fear, hatred and distrust ? Shraddhanandji was not 
the enemy of Musalmans, He was a warrior, r he had the 
courage^ of his conviction. Assassination was not the way 
to fight him. Let us Hindus and Musalmans both wash the 
sins of our heart with his blood. 

* “And what is it that we should be fighting for? We 
Hindus' may be idol-worshippers. We may be mistaken. 
But when God gave every man the right to make mistakes, 
when God suffers us to live although we are idol-worship¬ 
pers, why should not the Musalmans suffer us too ? And if a 
Musalman thinks that he must slaughter the cow, why should 
a Hindu stay s hands by force? Why should he not fall 
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on bended knees before him and plead with him ? But we 
will do no such thing. Well then, God will one day make 
the Musalman and the Hindu do what we will not do to-day. 
If you are believers, I beseech you to retire into yourselves 
and pray to the Indweiler to stay your hands from wrong 
and to make them do the right thing. Let that be our prayer 
every morning and evening. There is no other way.” 


A Good ^English Woman * 

In India, with the exception of a few who came in 
personal touch with that good Englishwoman, no one knew 
anything of Miss Florence Wmterbottom, who, a friendly 
message from England tells me, has just died. She was 
-amoug the rare men and women who find service its own 
reward, and she belonged to that class amongst the English 
who seek out and befriend forlorn causes in the teeth of 
odium, ridicule and opposition. She was a leading light of 
the Ethical movement and was for some time president of 
the Union of Ethical Societies. She was Secretary of the 
Emerson Club. I had the privilege of coming in touch with 
her when I went to England in charge of the first South 
African Indian Deputation in 1906. I knew nothing of her, 
but, by reading in the papers about the doings of the 
Deputation » in out-of-the-way corners of the leading dailies 
-of London, she sought us out, she offered me a platform, 
she studied the question and, in a variety of ways, helped the 
cause that at that time had only a few chosen friends in 
England, She became from that time one of the most constant 
and painstaking supporters of the cause in South Africa. No 
-one who came in contact with her failed to Tecogmse in her 
fearlessness, honesty for the sake of honesty not merely as 
the best policy, and a capacity to take an exceptionally detach¬ 
ed view of all things. Though intensely English, she was 
equally intensely international. Her patriotism never took 
the shape of justifying everything English whether good, bad 
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or indifferent. When people tell me that non-violence is of 
no effect so far as English people are concerned, I renew my 
faith in non-violence and in English nature, or better still 
human nature, by thinking of -instances like those of Miss 
Florence Winterbottom. May her soul rest in peace. 

M. K. G. 


3rd February, igzy 
OUR HELPLESSNESS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

So the fiat has gone forth that India is to send Indian* 
soldiers to China, in reality to aid in suppressing China’s bid 
for freedom, ostensibly to protect the foreigners. The Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly had no voice in the matter. It had not even the 
power to express its academic opinion. The Viceroy considered 
it inexpedient for the Assembly to do so. That was enough to 
prevent the Assembly frotn voicing its feelings* 

And yet it is as vital a matter as could be imagined for 
the members of the Assembly not merely to discuss but to* 
direct India's foreign policy. Our helplessness becomes never 
-so apparent as when Indian soldiers are shamelessly used to 
crush other people’s freedom. 1 Indeed, India is the key to the 
exploitation of the Asiatic and other non-European races of 
the Earth. She is held under bondage not merely for, the sake 
of her own exploitation bht that of her neighbours near and 
distant 

No wonder the Viceroy was emphatic and unequivocal in 
his pronouncement that for any advance upon the so-called 
reforms, India had to wait on the British Parliament on bended 
knees. She is to expect nothing as of right. Historical events 
have given Britain the mastery over India and she means to 
retain it so long as she can. Every reform has to be subject to 
that one supreme condition. 

Here then there is an outlook which no self-respecting: 
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Injdiaa can accept. British mastery is the one thing that India 
cannot tolerate. It was to make this position absolutely clear 
that the * Independents* fought at Gauhati for unequivocal 
independence for the country. That it could not be had for the 
moment did not matter much to them. They wanted the 
nation to realise that goal and no other. 

Men like me cling to their faith in human nature and 
expect to bend even the haughty English spirit, all appearances 
to the contrary notwithstanding. But whether it be Dominion 
status or any other, they do not want to be under the British 
Government; they want absolute^ equality. They, not the 
English Government, should be able to say what their soldiers 
will do, where they will go. 

This real vital power is not to be had through working 
the reforms now. That power has to come from within and 
from the bottom. It is then possible to work any constitution. 
Today it is impossible to work any constitution with effect. 
We have not the internal capacity. We have not got the need¬ 
ed influence over the people. That influence can only come 
through real selfless service. So long as we fail to realise this 
central fact, every one of our activities must ultimately turn to 
nothingness. , i 

Let not the impatient reader laugh when I mention the 
spinning wheel in this connection. I hold that it is impossible 
for us to establish a living vital connection with the masses 
unless we will work for them, through them and in their midst, 
not as their patrons but as their servants. 

Let the impatient reader know that these masses for whom 
he is called upon to work, in whose name he would like to 
speak, are underfed, underciothed and living for the most part 
in enforced idleness. Let the Viceregal embargo on the 
Chinese resolution and His Excellency’s frank pronouncement 
about reforms open our eyes to the stern reality. 

It is well that the Working Committee of the Congress has 
washed its hands clean of the immoral transaction which the 
impending departure of Indian soldiers for China is. Let the 
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struggling Chinese know that our soliders will go to China only 
because we are, if possible, more helpless than they. This is- 
not the first time that Indian soldiers will go to China to- 
suppress her freedom. Lowes Dickinson by his immortal 
letters of John Chinaman has shown us how Indian soldiers 
were taken to China to impose opium upon her. ~ We know 
what the powers miscalled Christian have done in China. But 
no nation that is prepared to pay the price can be baulked of 
her freedom for ever. And it is well with China, as she seems 
to be prepared to pay the price required. 


3rd February , 1927 
INSANITARY GAYA 
^By M, K, Gandhi 

I have no desire to advertise the msanitation of Gaya, a 
prince among the holy places of Hinduism- It was because 
my Hindu soul rebelled against the stinking cesspools I saw in 
a principal street of Gaya that I was obliged to draw pointed 
attention to it in my reply to the address of the Gaya 
municipality. I am aware that there are many holy places 
which are insanitary enough. But I do not remember having 
seen anything like what I saw in Gaya. It is possible that I 
have not been taken to the dirty places in other sacfed places. 
But insamtation need not be weighed in golden scales. - * Gaya I 
am using merely as an example in order to draw the attention 
of all municipalities that sanitation of their cities must be their 
lirst care. This one thing must be above municipal politics, 
parties and intrigues. Just as it must be the care of every 
party in a municipality to keep its finance pure and above 
suspicion, so must it be the sacred duty of every party in a 
municipality to keep the sanitation of its city in perfect order 
and above suspicion. Every municipality should constitute 
itself a model school for teaching the science of sanitation. Of 
city sanitation we have not yet much knowledge. We do not 
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mind what happens to our neighbours, so long as our own 
houses are in fair v order. We do not know the use of city 
latrines. We do not know how to use our drains. It has to 
be admitted, therefore, that our municipalities have an arduous 
task before them in handling this great and important problem. 
But handled it must be whatever the difficulties* It becomes 
much more important in sacred cities which are visited by lacs 
of people from year to year. There was no reason for the foul 
cesspools I noticed in Gaya. There is no reason why people 
should be allowed to dirty river banks. There are many things 
which municipalities can, if they will bnly treat the cities 
under their care as if they were their own houses, remedy 
without much difficulty or hindrance front the citizens. 

But the difficulty comes from within. Municipal council¬ 
lors are often indifferent and sometimes obstruct their own 
elected chairman. Sometimes they are absorbed in internal 
quarrels and neglect sanitation. It is high time that we 
developed a healthy sense of civic duty. In this matter we 
have much to learn from the West* People of the West are 
builders of big cities. They know the value of fresh air, clean 
water and clean surroundings. Any city that would attend to 
its sanitation in a proper spirit will add to both its health and 
wealth. Sacred cities ought to lead the way in this matter. 
They have opportunities which other cities do not possess. 
There is a great deal of wisdom in the English proverb 
* Cleanliness is next to godliness.* Manu, Moses and Maho¬ 
med have laid down laws of sanitation suited to their times.* 
These have to be elaborated in keeping with the modern 
requirements. It is enough to know from these ancient law¬ 
givers that they held cleanliness to be part of a truly religious 
life. 
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3rd February , 1927 
TEAR DOWN THE PURDAH 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Whenever I have gone to Bengal, Bihar or the United 
Provinces, I have observed the purdah system more strictly 
followed than in the other provinces. Bat when I addressed 
a meeting at Darbhanga late at night and amid calm surround¬ 
ings free from noise and bustle and unmanageable, crowds, I 
found m front of me men, but behind me and behind the 
screen were women of whose presence I knew nothing till my 
attention was drawn to it. The function was in connection 
with the laying of the foundation-stone of an orphanage, but I 
was called upon to address the ladies behind the purdah. The 
sight of the screen behind which my audience, whose numbers 
I did not know, was seated made me sad. It pained and 
humiliated me deeply. I thought of the wrong being done by 
men to the women of India by clinging to a barbarous custom 
which,, whatever use it might have had when it was first 
introduced, had (now become totally useless and was doing 
incalculable harm to the country. All the education that we 
have been receiving for the past 100 years seems to have 
produced but little impression upon us, for I note that the 
purdah is being retained even in educated households not 
because the educated men believe in it themselves bfit because 
they will not manfully resist the brutal custom and sweep it 
"away at a stroke. I have the privilege of addressing hundreds 
of meetings of women attended by thousands. The dm and the 
noise created at these meetings make it impossible to speak 
with any effect to the women who attend them. Nothing 
better is to be expected so long as they are caged and confined 
in their houses and little courtyards When, therefore, they 
find themselves congregated in a big room and are expected all 
of a sudden to listen to some one, they do’notknow what to do 
with themselves or with the speaker. And when silence is 
restored it becomes difficult to interest them in many everyday 
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topics, for they know nothing of them having been never 
^allowed to breathe the fresh air of freedom. I know that this 
j*is a somewhat exaggerated picture. I am quite a&are of the 
(very high culture of these thousands of sisters whom I-get the 

* privilege of addressing, I know that they are capable of rising 
jto the same height that men are capable of, and I know, too* 
^hat they do not have occasions to go out. But this is not to be 

put down to the credit of the educated classes. The question 
is, why have they not gone further ? Why do not our women 
-enjoy the same freedom that men do? Why should they not be 
-able to walk out and have fresh air ? 

* Chastity is not a hot-house growth. It cannot be supers 
imposed. It cannot be protected by the surrounding wall of 
the purdah . It must grow from within, and, to be worth 
.anything, it must be capable of withstanding every unsought 
temptation. It must be as defiant as Sita’s. It must be a very 
poorthing that cannot stand the gaze of men. Men, to be 
men, must be able to trust their women-folk, even as the latter 
are compelled to trust them. Let us not live with one limb 
•completely or partially paralysed. Rama would be nowhere 
without Sita, free and independent even as he was himself. 
But, for robust independence, Draupadi is perhaps abetter 
■example. Sita was gentleness incarnate. She was a delicate 
flower. Draupadi was a giant oak. She bent mighty Bhima’ 
himself to her imperious will. Bhima was terrible to every 
one, but he was a lamb before Draupadi. She stood in no need 
of protection from any one of the Panda vas. By seeking to-day 
to interfere with the free growth of the womanhood of India 
we are interfering with the growth of free and independent— 
spirited men. What we are doing to our women and what we 
are doing to the untouchables recoils upon our heads with a 
force thousand times multiplied. It partly accounts for our 
weakness, indecision, narrowness and helplessness. Let us, 
then, tear down the purdah with one mighty effort. 
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WEEKLY LETTER 

3 rd Februaryi I927 _ 

The surging crowds and stupendous meetings mate one 1 
wonder whether the organisers of the tour could not have dono 
anything better than this heavy programme to be performed at- 
breatneck speed. * And yet they could not have done anything 
better, for we find that in spite of their anxiety to satisfy all, they 
have not been able to include all places that wanted to be on the* 
programme. And when we reach the end, the feeling will not be 
so much of relief as *of thankfulness that Gandhiji has stood the^ 
strain fairly well—not a sense of relief, for the thousands of people 
that for a moment overwhelm you fill you with hope of the- 
tremendous possibilities of a movement the magnitude of which 
newspapers retailing gloomy reports of communal disturbances and 
division among Congress ranks have failed to gauge. Let the 
doubter and the sceptic go to Bihar and see that the province 
watered by the mighty rivers Ganges andSarayu, Gandak and Sone^ 
Is watered no less by the mighty Ganges of faith which will never 
dry. % 

Darbhanga, Champaran, Monghyr and Arrah—four districts in 
the course of a week! It is impossible to gather one’s impressions 
and , arrange them however briefly withm the scope of a weekly 
letter But I shall try to give a sketch as hurried as the tour. 

Darbhanga is the land of modern tirihas if I may say so with¬ 
out offending orthodox susceptibilities. For tirihas *are holy and. 
purifying, and whereas the squalour and cupidity and hypocrisy 
that reign m our orthodox tirihas stink m one’s nostrils, a pilgri¬ 
mage to the modern ones—the Khadi depots—chastens and uplifts,. 
* You must not accompany me, * said Gandhiji. 4 You will see 
nothing today in the rush and hurry. Go to these places to-morxow 
and study them to your heart’s content.’ And I willingly obeyed. 
The visit was not only a study, but a revelation, a feast for the eyes 
and solace for the soul. Pandaul, and Madhubam and Sakri and 
Kapasi conjure up visions before you. In beautifully swept court¬ 
yards those women were sitting—all Musalmans, it will gladden 
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Mauiana Shaukatah’s heart to know—working out of their wheels 
k music of which the Echoes still resound m the ears Not ten or" 
jfifty, but three hundred giving a wonderful demonstration of the- 
fart to which they were born. As we paused and wondered at every 
Jstage at the dexterity of these mothers and grandmothers, one of 
t the men who showed us round said: ‘ There are not less than a 
thousand, sir, in this locality. They spin and we weave These- 
are all women from weavers* families.* And as you proceed" you 
notice a sister young, but awfully humpbacked, and you seenf to- 
meJt with pity at her misfortune But not She laughs at youir 
pitying look, and the gossamer yarn running out of her proud^ 
fingers seems to tell you that God has not deprived her of the* 
cunning of her fingers and she can earn therewith a living possibly 
more honourable than the spectators.* A few yards from her is a 
dame, whose silver hair, wrinkled forehead and crumpled 
cheeks tell you her years. Bhe is spinning away her fine 
Kokti yarn without caring to notice you. * How long have you been 
doing this ?’ ‘Since morning,’ she replies. * No, I mean, how many 
years ? ’ * I cannot say, exactly.* She smiles wondering at the* 
question. ‘But you can imagine, I began it ever since I was 
married when I was that age \ she says, pointing to a tot who might 
jhave been her great grand-daughter. * And how much do you earn¬ 
out of this? * the irrepressible economist m you asks. 1 Well, that is- 
the sole means of our livelihood,* she says, and when pressed to be- 
more definite she gives you details which the weaver friend clad m 
fine homespun has to help you to understand. * That means 7 to 8- 
rupees a month earned m your spare hours ? * you ask almost envy¬ 
ing her wage, though you earn ten times as much with less labour* 

‘ Well, yes,’ she modestly admits, not willing to proclaim her high 
wage. And lest you Bhould run away with a hasty inference she- 
adds t ‘ Not all earn so much. All have not as much time as I, and 
all do not spm so well. And then you do not get as much out of 
ordinary yarn as from Kokti yarn * 

At the depot you meet women with their bundles of yarn’anxi¬ 
ous to tell the visitors that the fall m the cotton prices have adver- 
ely affected them. How ? They take away a pound and a half of 
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cotton and return a pound of yarn, the price of half a pound of cot ion 
being their wage. It was a commentary on the exchange system of 
getting yarn that obtains m these parts. At Belwar there is a 
colony of Brahmm women-spmners, girls spinning on their neat 
little takhs and elderly women on their wheels. Their hands do not 
show the cunning of their Musalman sisters, but the boundless en¬ 
thusiasm of a sixty years old virgin widow who has brigaded them 
fells you what the Charkha means to them. Among these, too, there 
- are spinners, though not many, whose art you pause to admire The 
modest mother spinning away with the baby at her breast has no 
proud tale of a heavy wage to tell yon. But more proudly still, 
because unselfishly, she says : * My yarn went to make Mahatmaji’s 
garland yesterday * Kapasia is a village where nearly all the wea¬ 
vers weave handspun yarn. We visited a number of houses and 
found men, women, and children working and not a soul idle It was, 
again, a Musalman village organised by Hindu youths. Let the 
Musalman seeptie visit one of these centres and learn the lesson of 
patriotism and perseverance from these Musalman men and women. 
We sat and talked with the weavers It was no use talking to them. 
Their spokesman was far more able to give you a business-like 
-speech. He knew both the economics and politics of his trade. * Do 
you ever fight as Hindus and Musalmans do m other parts 9 * * No, 
sir, we do fight amongst ourselves, as the Hindus do amongst them¬ 
selves, but never the one community with the other. We have no 
time left. Our women spin and we weave. The Musalman weaver 
. and the Hindu spinner are as brother and sister.* I do wish our 
Brahmm brethren also were' doing something when their women 
spin away at their wheels,’ he said casting a just reflection on the 
idle Brahmm. 

But I must pass on. Darbhanga and Monghyr have been the 
best m point of contributions too. Some of the monster meetings in 
Muzaffarpur district were as big as, if less organised than, the 
Mairwa meeting. The demonstrations in Champaran have been 
very noisy—they seem to have a special claim on Gandhiji, feeling 
^as they do that they made him famous—and those m Monghyr and 
Arrah have been the rowdiest, possibly because Gandhiji visited 
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some of these places for the first time And yet the response every¬ 
where was heartiest, collections having been quite in proportion^ 
to the crowds, excepting at Motihari, where not much could be ~ 
collected, for no fault of the crowd, but because of the faulty arrange¬ 
ment of the meeting. 

In this connection let me make an observation or two. I have 
said something in my last as to the arrangement of the meeting 
Particular care requires to be taken in the construction of the plat- - 
form It should be not less than six to seven feet high and broad 
enough to seat five or six people, with enough space on all sides. - 
That will ensure collections by Gandhiji without danger of a rush or 
accident (so many people being anxious to hand the money to 
Gandhiji himself). At Begusarai in Monghyr the arrangement m 
this respect was perfect, the platform being something over six feet 
supported on four strong pillars, between which men could come and - 
go. And as Gandhiji bended to receive the money, men at the rate 
of 14 per minute passed through his hands, so to say, having satis¬ 
fied themselves that they paid the money to Gandhiji himself, and 
yet being successfully prevented from touching his feet—a thing, 
which always gives rise to ternfio rush and crush. We escaped 
accidents m Bihar only by a fluke. Let us, however, make accidents 
practically impossible, by better organisation and arrangement 

It must be said that during the short time at their disposal the 
workers succeeded m getting together fair purses at most meetings, - 
The collections at meetings have, as I have pointed out, a lesson all 
their own. Taking the Mairwa meeting to have numbered 32,000, 
the collection there worked out at two pice per head That was the 
result of nothing but fine organisation Organisers in other ’ 
provinces will please note 

I must mention m brief some of the items of interest. 
Amongst the purses and collections must be mentioned one little 
purse at Muzaffarpur It was presented on the occasion of Gandhijfs 
visit to the local Khadi Bhandar by the dyers, washermen and 
printers who serve this A.I S A. branch. It was handed to Gandhiji 
by a washerman clad m homespun ‘How much is asked 
Gandhiji * Rs 150, sir’ * I appreciate it very much, but you must 
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_have made a lot of money too?* asked Gandhip. * Yes/s-id the 
washerman. 4 Thanks to your movement, our hands are full.* * Well, 
cthen/ said Gandhiji, ‘know that even this purse that you are present¬ 
ing will go to add to your income * 4 We know, sir. Nearly twenty 
dhobis here refuse to wash anything but Xhaddar, and two of the best 
-dhobis in the town are Khaddarites. Some of the fashionable gentry 
•wearing foreign clothes feel the pinch of our vow, but how can we 
-help it?’ 1 Certainly not/ said Gandhiji with a hearty laugh ‘Let 
them beware/ The Khadi in the shop was tastefully arranged, 
■there were all varieties, and some of the finest specimens of printing 
-and dyeing were there to satisfy the most aesthetic taste. Let 
.aesthetes and people with houses to furnish ask for whatever variety 
-of cloth they want and they shall have it. 

At Muzaffarpur the students also surrounded Gandhip There 
.arc a thousand belonging to schools and a college. Every place in 
Champaran is full of happy memories and Gandhiji began his speech 
.to the students by narrating one of the sweetest. ‘You students—- 
I wonder if there is still any one of those old boys at college—with 
JCirpalam at their head were,the first to welcome and harbour me in 
•Champaran Your response during the years that followed was no 
less remarkable Will you not do today the little that I am asking 
of you 9 ’ The rest of the speech was an impassioned utterance—a 
plea for Khadi-weanng and Brahmacharya couched m the same 
tone as tha.spe w ech at the Hindu University They offered a slender 
purs^but responded heartily to the call for purchasing Khadi, 


10 th Feb»uary t 1927 . 

The last day in the Bihar tour was given to the students and 
professors of the Vldyapith and to the Khadi workers. Rajendrababu 
*as Vice-Chancellor gave away the degrees to nine Snatakas and 
-GandEiji delivered the Convocation address. But before X come to 
that let me dispose of another interesting item I think it has been 
known by now that Bihar enjoys a unique place m all the provinces 
jfor the mutual goodwill and even friendship that subsists between 
-the non-cooperating workers and the official and the semi-official 
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world. It was not difficult, therefore, for Rajendrababu to invite 
the Vakils, Barristers, Members of the Councils, Ministers and 
'Government officials, to a special Khadi Exhibition - arranged in an 
institution which is the Hon. Mr. Sinha’s gift to Bihar. The meeting 
was very well attended, but the quiet nature of the function which 
the organisers had intended it to be was spoiled by crowds who 
xaided the Shamiana. Gandhiji would have loved, nothing like a 
discussion on Khadi with the members of the audience, but as it was 
not possible he gave them only a talk, of course m Hindu He bad 
with him charts of daily income per head in different countries of 
the world, and of production and sale of Khadi during recent years 
prepared by the students of the Vidyapith. * Look,* said he, * how 
this long strip of red representing the per capita income of U. S. A. 
-compares with the little speck which represents that of India. 
Whereas the one is over Ra. 14 per day the other is 1H anna per day! 
Compare the incomes of other countries—England, France, Japan, 
which are respectively Ra. 7 , 6, and 5 per day. And even this 1\4 
anna per day is the average The actual income of the vast majority 
-of our poor people would be still less, if you were to keep out of 
account the income of salaried ministers and executive councillors, 
-of a few barristers and fewer millionaires.. I ask you m all humility 
to suggest some way wherewith you can supplement this soantv 
income, I have been asking one and all but without avail As a 
result of hard thinking and living contact with thq Tmlftorja 4urmg 
recent years I have suggested the Charkha as the only means cal¬ 
culated to supplement this income * He then took the Khadi pro¬ 
duction and sale charts and showed the steady and rapid increase 
an production in Bihar and drew attention to the slow pace at which 
sales were going up. This production means Rs 30,000 distributed 
to 3,000 of the poor women of Bihar Come with me to the Khadi* 
centres of Darbhanga and see the joy and happiness the Charkha 
has brought to those Hindu and Musalman women. If I cannot give 
work to more it is not my fault, but yours. If you do not care to 
purchase the products of their hands the work cannot „ progress. 
Every yard of Khaddar you purchase means a few coppers in the 
hi ands of those women.’ ‘A few coppers,* he added, * and not more. 
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But it means a few coppers where none was carried before. I saw the* 
fallen women in Rajahmundry and Barisal. - A young girl came 
and said to me, ‘Gandhi, what can your Charkha give us? The 
men who come to us pay us Rs 5 to 10 for a few minutes.* I said 
to her the Charkha could not give them that but if they renoun¬ 
ced the life of shame X could arrange to teach them spinning 
and weaving and help them to earn a decent living As Xlisten¬ 
ed to that girl my heart sank within me and I asked God why I 
was also not bom a woman. But if I was not born a woman I can 
become a woman and it is for the women of India, a large number 
of whom do not get even an anna per day* that I am going about- 
the country with my spinning wheel and my begging bowl * 

The talk had its effects. Owing to tremendous rush every 
one could not see the exhibition as well as he wanted, but mimsters- 
and barristers saw the exhibition the next day and over Rs 2,000 
worth of Khaddar was sold in a day and a half. 

I come now to the Convocation. The Registrar’s report gave 
the following figures of educational institutions and students' 
1 College with 32 students; 9 high schools with 797 students ; 
16 middle schools with 1,285 students and 30 primary schools 
with 1,019 students. In* all the institutions the medium of 
instruction "is Hindi, spinning is compulsory and weaving 
is also taught m some of them. Some of the special features 
of the report are worth noticing. It traces in brief the history 
of the different high schools, mostly maintained by public funds,, 
and m some cases from the income of lands donated to 
them Whereas the number of students in 3 out of the 9 schools 
has considerably gone down, in three the number continues as 
before, and in three the number has been steadily increasing 
The College is residential, located in a beautiful mango grove on 
the bank of the Ganges, and the students’ monthly food charges 
are probably the lowest m the whole of India, t e, t Rs 8 to 9. 
Twenty-four have up to now taken their degrees The report gives 
interesting details of their post-collegiate career; one of them is 
preparing fot a diploma of the College of France, one has found 
an important place m a business firm in Japan, one has studied 
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dairying and cattle-farming and has a dairy of his own, two are 
engaged in journalism, eleven have taken up service m the national 
schools, one is doing business m Calcutta and one is doing Con- 
gress work. 

The very large number of people from the city who attended , 
the Convocation testified to the public attention the institution has 
sue ceeded in nttracting. 

m Gandhij/s Convocation address was more a long heart-to- 
heart chat than a speech, ^although it was addressed not only to- 
the students, but to the public at large. But it was a public 
whom he well might have taken into confidence, who understood 
not only the spoken word, but the unspoken language of the heart! 
It was a talk full of colour and passion and replete with autobio¬ 
graphic references. 

He hoped at the outset that the Snatakas would live m their 
lives the vows they had^ solemnly taken that day and said, as he- 
did at the time of the Gujarat Vidyapith Convocation, that the 
Vidyapitk would have more than justified its existence if 
it turned out even one ideal student and one ideal teacher. 
For what was the function of these institutions? To dis¬ 
cover gems, no matter how few, ' of the purest ray serene/ And 
he proceeded to give a reminiscence of his South African days. “ 1 
lived in South Africa for 20 years, but never once thought of going 
to see the diamond mines there, partly because I was afraid lest as 
an * untouchable* I should be refused admission and insulted. But 
when Gokhale was there I felt it my duty to show him the chief 
industry of the place. There was no fear of his being insulted. So 
we went to the biggest mine there, and saw scenes which I have not 
forgotton. Mountains upon mountains of excavated earth and stone 
and no diamonds! It was after millions were sunk m excavating 
millions of tons of earth and stone that a handful of precious stones 
could be discovered. And when Cullman, the owner, discovered the 
stone named after him—a stone larger than the one which adorned 
the crown of the Czar and the Kohmoor—after years of labour and 
millions of pounds had been spent on it, you might imagine hiB joy. 
He felt that his lifework was done. If we should not grudge to 
6 
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spend any amount of labour and capital on a thing which had but 
'an artificial value, how much should we spend on excavating jewels 
from the human mine ? Let us work away m that spirit * That was 
an apt simile apter than Ruskm used when he coined that phrase 
4 manufacture of souls.*- That manufacture is only in God’s power. 
We human mortals have hut to discover what is already there hid¬ 
den by God 

Ha then referred to the positive and negative aspect of all noifr- 
co-operatmg institutions. The negative which consisted of with¬ 
drawal of all connection with Government had been already achiev¬ 
ed by the existing institutions When he thought of the number of 
Students and teachers that he had called out, he felt not the slightest 
egret. Nor did he feel repentant for the fact that many of these 
had gone back, that many were discontented and unhappy. He felt 
sorry for them, they had his deep sympathy, but regret or repentance 
he had none. 4 These troubles and sorrows jare our daily lot, should 
he our daily lot. If observance of truth was a bed of roses, if truth 
cost one nothing and was all happiness and ease, there would be no 
beauty about it. We must adhere to truth even if the heavens 
should fall. What matters it, if, by following truth, we were to lose 
the whole world including even India ? We shall be true votaries of 
truth only if we follow it to death, m the conviction that under God 
we will get back the things we hold dear including India I know 
that a large number of our teachers and professors are restless, a few 
are starving. That is true penance necessary for a proper cleansing 
of the national atmosphere.* 

That was the negative aspect and he was glad it had been carri¬ 
ed out and a fair share of penance had been gone through. But this 
dual world had a positive aspect too, and one which was more 
difficult is also more permanent Where else was it to be fulfilled 
except in institutions like the Vidyapith? And he drew a contrast 
between the method of education followed in Europe and that 
followed in India. * In Europe the education follows the peculiar 
genius of the people. One thing is taught in three different countries 
m three different ways according to the varying culture and genius 
of each. Only we delight in slavishly following the English model. 
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The whole objective of the present system was to make us faithful 
imitators of the West. There is nothing novel in this, it is but 
,*he natural outcome of our having entrusted our affairs to those 
who never cared to know us Poor Macaulay ! What could he do ? 
He sincerely believed that our Sanskrit literature was all supersti- 
, tion and he seriously thought he would give us something wholesome 
; m the Bhape of Western culture 1 Let us not abuse him for having 
» unintentionally worked our rum. As a result of English being the 
medium of instruction, we have lost all originality. We have be¬ 
come birds without wings. The most we aspire to is a clerkship or 
editorship. One of us may under the system be a Lord Sinha, but 
«every one at best is designed to be part of the huge foreign machine „ 
At Muzaffarpur a boy came and asked me if by going to a national 
.school he could one day be a Lat saheb. I said, * No, you can be a.' 
village Lot, but not a Lord Sinha. Only Lord Birkenhead can make 
you that.* 

He referred to t>e craze for more and more palatial buildings 
raised out of the money of the poor, and raised for the purpose of 
-giving an education which was denied to the poor. * I had an occa¬ 
sion to visit the Economio Institute at Allahabad. As Prof. Jevona 
showed me over it and I was told that it had cost Rs. SO lakhs (if 
my memory serves me right), I shuddered. You could not raise 
these palaces but by starving- millions. Look at New Delhi which 
tells the same tale. Look at the grand improvements in first and 
second class carnages on railways. The whole trend is to think of 
the privileged few and to neglect the poor. If this is not satamo, 
what is it t If I must tell the truth I can say nothing less. I have 
no quarrel with those who conceived the system. They could not 
do otherwise. How is an elephant to think for an ant? As Sir 
Leppel Griffen once put it in his speech as member of the South 
African Deputation, only the toad under the harrow knows where it 
pinches. The arrangement of our affairs is in their hands and with 
the besi will m the world, the best of them could not order our 
affairs as well as we could For theirs is a diametrically^ oppositd 
•conception to ours They think in the terms of the privileged few. 
We must thmk m the terms of the teeming millions/ 
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And that naturally led him on to the Charkha, which ha said? 
should be the very pivot and centre of all our arrangements 

‘Let the Snatakas take their degrees, learn anything they like^ 
but let_ it centre round the Charkha, let their economics and their- 
science subserve the purpose of the Charkha Do not relegate the 
Charkha to an old comer. The Charkha is the Sun of the solar 
system of our activities. Without it Vidyapiths are Vidyapiths m 
name. Lord Irwin told God's truth, when he said, that for any 
advancement through the Councils we Bhould look to the British 
Parliament. Let us not be angry Tfrith him. He cannot thmk but 
m the terms of the Parliament The Sun of his system is London,, 
the Sun of our system is the Charkha. I may be mistaken m this,, 
but, so far as I am not convinced of the mistake, I shall treasure it 
The Charkha at any rate is incapable of harming anybody and with¬ 
out it we, and if I may say so, even the world, will go to rack and 
rum. We know what Europe has been feeling after the war in 
which lies were propagated as the highest religion. The world is 
weary of the after-effects of the war and even as the Charkha is 
India's comforter today, it may be the world’s tomorrow, because it 
stands not for the greatest good of the greatest number but for the 
greatest good of all. Whenever I see an erring man, I say to myself 
I have also eired ; when I see a lustful man I say to myself, so was 
I once , and m this way I feel kinship-with every one m the world, 
and feel that I cannot be happy without the humblest of us being 
happy. It is m this sense that I want you to make the Charkha the 
centre of your studies Just as Prahlada saw Rama everywhere 
and Tulsidas could see nothing but Rama even in the image 
of Krishna, let all your learning be directed to realising the- 
implications of the Charkha. Our science, our carpentry, our 
economics should all be utilised for making the Charkha the prop and* 
mainstay of our poorest. I know m Gujarat Vidyapith we have not 
yet succeeded in doing it, you are not doing it. I am not saying this 
in a spirit of complaint. I am simply pouring out the agony of my 
heart. May you all understand it.? 

The rest was an appeal for helping the Vidyapith and it evoked 
a hearty response from all present. Rs, 2,000 were promised and 
over Rs. 600 were collected on the spot. M. D*_ 
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10th February, 1927 
BE IN TIME ' 

ByM. K. Gandhi 

The eventful month of April will be soon on us with its 
memories of the birth of the nation accompanied by unparalle¬ 
led rejoicings in which lakhs upon lakhs of people took part 
^nd which showed the possibilities of what the nation* if it 
could only act with one mind, could do. It is a month which # 
showed also what haughty, revengeful and merciless Imperia¬ 
lism could do to save itself. The 6th and the 13th of April are 
never-to-be-forgotten days in the life of the nation. Since then 
the nation has been struggling not to return evil for evil, not to 
act in a spirit of retaliation, but to use for self-purification 
the mingled crimson stream that flowed in Jallianwalla. The 
nation has been struggling to express itself in a non-violent 
spirit expressed by the spinning wheel and Khadi, the removal 
-of un touch ability and solidarity of the different sects and creeds. 
It is clear, however, that Khadi is the only thing in which the 
-whole nation can take part. If we want to act non-violently, 
we must act constructively, patiently and with quiet and 
'quenchless confidence in ourselves and in our method. We 
must evolve unity, strength and iron discipline. We must 
learn to give effect to our views in spite of the vast odds against 
cis. Let us realise that the British rule is imposed upon us 
because British commerce is forced upon us. If we could but 
purify British commerce, we would purify the British connec¬ 
tion. Our commercial transactions with the British as with 
the world should be on our terms and should therefore be 
mutually beneficial and absolutely voluntary. But Lancashire 
cloth is a symbol of our helpless exploitation, whereas Khadi 
is the symbol of self-help, self-reliance and freedom, not merely 
of individuals or groups, sects or clans, but of the whole nation. 
It is a movement m which the prince and the pauper r ifien and 
women, boys and girls, Hindus and Musalmans, Christians, 
Parsis and Jews, Englishmen, Americans and Japanese, if they 
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wish well to India and get rid of the spirit of exploitation, cam 
also take part. Thus it is a unique movement. It is good not 
merely tor some, not merely for a vast majority, but it is good 
for all. We may do many other and many more things during: 
the forthcoming National Week. But let us at least organise- 
Khadi. Here are the ways: 

1. We can every one of us buy as much Khadi as we can, 

2. We can sell as much Khadi as we can. 

3 We can spin as much yarn as we can. 

4. We can give as much as we can to the All-India 
Spinners* Association and collect from others. 

5. Lastly, if we have the will and the opportunity, we can. 
dedicate ourselves wholly to Khadi work. 

As I write this, the question arises in my own mind: 
* But what about the immediate present, what about the Bengal 
detenues who are pining away in their prison-cells without 
any knowledge of charges against them r without any trial and 
without knowing how long they are to be detained?* My 
answer however is quite qjear. If I could think of any other 
more expeditious method of setting them free, I would adopt it 
and suggest it today; but there is not. Slow, as this may seem* 
it is, in my humble opinion, the surest and the quickest method 
Let those therefore Who have belief in Khadi or who have no- 
belief in anything else* do their best bit during the National* 
Week. A true soldier does not argue, as he marches, how 
success is going to be ultimately achieved. But he is confident 
that if he only plays his humble part well, somehow or other 
the battle wilt "be won. It is m that spirit that every one of us* 
should act. It is not given to us to know the future. But it is^ 
given to every one of us to know how to do our own part welL 
Let us then do that which we know is possible for us if we only 
will. 
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10th February , 19 27 
NATIONAL LANGUAGE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

In reply to my innocent paragraph about the evil habit of 
using English at our public meetings, a habit happily growing 
less day by day, a correspondent writes : 

“_..Withvery great respect for you may I ask in all 

humility, whether in the suggestion which you have made, 
you have given your considered thought ? I might just 
refer you to the life of the man of the moment in China— 
Dr. Eugene Chen, a character sketch of whom has been 
reprinted in the National Herald of 31st January. I make 
no apology for Quoting the following sentence: * And this 
is a curious point; Sir Robert Bredoa added that though 
Chen is one of the most ardent Nationalists in China, he 
can hardly speak a word of Chinese; English is the only 
language he knows properly.’ Speaking for myself, I may 
say that I hail from a place where we are supposed to 
speak a sort of Tamil in our daily life and we are taught 
altogether a different vernacular m schools—Malay alam. 
The result naturally is that such people do not know 
written Tamil at all and are not very proficient in 
Malayalam either. If any of them were asked to address 
a meeting in any of these languages he will be able to 
satisfy neither the Tamilians nor the Malayalees, 

M Rightly or wrongly, too much attention has been 
and will be given to English and this is as it should be. 
Because, if there is one common language in India which 
brings people even in different districts (let alone the 
provinces) together, and can make them understand each 
other, it is the English language. Although the Congress 
has been m existence for 41 years, no one has suggested 
seriously with any degree of success that IndLa should have 
a common language other than English, Indeed, it would 
be impossible to effect this innovation ip an already ilh- 
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terate population. More so, when it is remembered that we 
cannot claim to have a Government national in character. 

“Just as you say it would be an insult to inflict English 
on an audience composed of colliery workmen, I contend 
that to inflict any other language but English on an au¬ 
dience composed of people collected from various parts of 
India will be an affront to the latter,. You will remember 
that the President of this year’s Congress was in the first 
instance called upon to speak in Hindi. It was only his 
rare courage and his rarer wit that saved him from what 
looked to be a very embarrassing situation. Supposing the 
President addressed that body m his own vernacular, how 
many in the audience would have understood him ? Or for 
the matter of that, how many of the delegates assembled 
would have sat through the whole speech? I have no doubt 
in my own mind what would have been the result. And 
yet, many speakers have made it a habit even on the 
Congress platform to resort to their own vernaculars 
' without showing any kespect for the susceptibilities of the 
audience not acquainted with the language So long 
therefore as a common Indian language suitable to India 
and Burma is not agreed upon, English is bound to be and 
will be the only medium of communication among the Indian 
people. Instead of therefore setting your face against the 
use of the English language, and until such time as a 
common language is evolved for India, a man situated in 
your position should not add to the existing difficulties of 
the people by calling upon them to learn altogether a 
different language. 

“The question as to what language should be used m 
public meetings (as distinct from sectional meetings), must 
be settled once and for all. To-day we have the miserable 
spectacle of public meetings held m cosmopolitan cities like 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras being addressed in more 
languages than one. My humble and considered opinion 
is that in all public meetings, the proceedings should be 
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wholly in the English language. Much more so, in 
assemblies like the National Congress and other political 
and industrial conferences where delegates from various 
parts of the country assemble, it would be a gros 9 insult if 

any language but English were used. 

I publish the letter because it reflects an attitude with 
*which one has to reckon. The correspondent in his 
-eagerness to defend his own laziness, for it is difficult other¬ 
wise to characterise his mentality, has missed the following 
fundamental facts : English is known hardly to one per cent, of 
the population. It will never be learnt by the masses and we 
have to reckon daily more and more with the masses in all our 
political transactions. The Congress every year has delegates 
and visitors the majority of whom do not know and understand 
English, and when it becomes a thoroughly democratic body, 
whose delegates are scavengers, cobblers, farmers, washermen, 
tailors and such others, there will be very few to know English. 
As against hardly one per cent, of the total population know¬ 
ing English, over 60 per cent, of the total population of India at 
the present moment understand the ordinary rustic Hindustani. 
For an Indian it is any day infinitely easier to learn Hindus¬ 
tani than English. These are the facts, but the correspondent 
has overlooked them. 

Moreover, in bis zeal to make English the official language 
*of the Congress, the correspondent has forgotten the agitation 
that has been going on in the Congress ever since its inception 
for a wider recognition of Hindustani as the common medium 
and that there is now already a resolution of the Congress 
making Hindustani the common medium. The correspondent 
seems to think that I decry the use of even learning English, 
which I have never done. That the English-speaking Indians 
have rendered immense service to the country nobody can 
deny, but unfortunately it is equally undeniable that further 
progress is being blocked by us English-speaking* Indians 
refusing to learn the language of the masses and to work 
-amongst them in accordance with methods best suited to them. 
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The instance given by the correspondent of Mr. Chen is beside^ 
the point. I do not know what he is doing, but I do know" 
that he is not speaking to the Chinese masses through English., 
And all I have claimed is that at our mixed mass meetings- 
where the language of the province will not be understood by 
all, if any other language is to be adopted, it must be Hindu¬ 
stani. Surely it is a proposition which does not admit of any 
challenge. 


. 17th February , 1927 
OUT OF NOTHING 
By M K. Gandhi 

When one thinks of the immense possibility of the Charkha^ 
it is surprising that its simple message -is taking so long to- 
become universal. ‘Nothing comes out of nothing/ says a: 
Latin proverb. But the Charkha would seem to falsify at least 
the letter of the proverb. For without destroying or replacing 
anything useful, it seeks to utilise the waste and idle hours oF 
the nation. 

This idleness, whether it be regarded as enforced or 
voluntary, is killing the very soul of the nation. The more I 
penetrate the village^, the greater is the shock delivered as I 
perceive the blank stare in the eyes of the villagers I meeU 
Having nothing else to do but to work as labourers side by side- 
with their bullocks, they have become almost like them. It is- 
a tragedy of the first magnitude that millions have ceased to- 
use their hands as hands. Nature is revenging herself uporv 
us with terrible effect for this criminal waste of the gift she' 
has bestowed upon us human beings. We refuse to make full 
use of the gift. And it is the exquisite mechanism of the 
hands that among a few other things separates us from the 
beast. Millions of us use them merely as feet. The result is. 
that she starves both the body and the mind. 

The spinning wheel alone can stop this reckless waste. It 
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can do that now and without any extraordinary outlay of 
money or intelligence. Owing to this waste, we are living in a 
state almost of suspended animation. It can be revived if only 
every home is again turned into a spinning-mill and every 
village into a weaving null. With it will at once revive the 
ancient rustic art and the rustic song. A semi-starved nation 
can have neither religion nor art nor organisation. 

The only objection that has been urged by its critics is- 
that the wheel does not pay. But even if it pays only one pice 
per day, it does pay when we remember that our average 
income is six pice per day against the fourteen rupees and six 
rupees per day respectively of the average American and the 
average Englishman. The spinning wheel is an attempt to 
produce something out of nothmg. If we save sixty crores 
of rupees to the nation through the spinning wheel, as we 
certainly can, we add that vast amount to the national income. 
In the process we automatically organise our villages. And 
as almost the whole of the amount must be distributed amongst 
the poorest of the land, it becomes a scheme of just and nearly 
equal distribution of so much wealth. Add to this the immense 
moral value of such distribution and the case for the Charkha- 
becomes irresistible. 


Ijih February , igzj 
A GREAT SPINNER 
By M. K. Gandhi 

When at the end of the Bihar tour and on my way to the 
Central Provinces, I heard at Calcutta of the death of Babu 
Jogeshwar Chatterjee whom I had the privilege of knowing as a 
spinner who gave promise of being able to revive the old Dacca 
shubnum ,— the night-dew muslin—I at once sent a message to 
Kshitish Babu of Khadi Pratishthan to supply me witji details' 
of the deceased’s life. These have been now received and I 
share them with the reader. 
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“Jogeshwar Chatterjee, son of Sjt. Jatileshwar Chatter- 
jee of village Panpur in the district of 24—Parganas, was 
attacked with Cholera on Thursday, the 27th January and 
died on Sunday, the 30th January morning. He left 
behind him his wife, a daughter aged one year, a younger 
brother and aged father. His younger brother is employed 
m the E. B. Railway. 

“Jogeshwar Babu read up to B, A., and was a teacher 
for some time. He then took service m the E. B. R., and 
served it for seven years at Kanchrapara Executive 
Engineer’s office. He was aged 35 at the time of death. 

“He took to spinning during the Non-co-operation 
days, and was an ardent spinner. He came in close touch 
with the Pratishthan when he handed over his 60 count 
yarn to the Pratishthan for weaving in 1924. The cotton 
of this yarn was grown m his garden. The cloth woven 
out of this yarn was presented by him to pandhiji, and 
Gandhiji handed over same to the Pratishthan for show. 
He showed his speed and high count spinning (100 count) 
at the Cawnpore Exhibition in 1925, and 200 count spinn¬ 
ing at the last Gauhati Exhibition in December 1926 The 
Khadi Pratishthan arranged both these spinning demonstra¬ 
tions. During Pratishthan’s annual Puja Exhibition at the 
Mirzapur Park he used to show his skill. At the Gauhati 
Exhibition a muslin of 20Q_counts was exhibited by the 
Pratishthan the yarn of which was spun by Jogeswar Babu, 
During ’one year—Cawnpore Exhibition to Gauhati Ex¬ 
hibition—he spun 200 count yarn for the above mushn, 
.and sufficient yarn of 100 count, out of which 2 dhoties 
are made Of the last 2 dhoties, one was for Acharyya 
P. C. Ray and the other for his father. 

“On his return from Gauhati and at the request of 
Satish Babu he was spinning 300 counts yarn. He was ail 
along spinning on the Pratishthan’s Box Charkha. He was 
out and out a Khadi-man, who used to spin during leisure 
hours, and made such a rapid progress in spinning,” 
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I tender my condolences to *the family of the deceased and- 
hope that the attempt to reproduce the ancient art will not die 
with Jogesh Babu's death. Let it be remembered that Jogesh 
Babu’s was a labour of patriotic love. And it is only voluntary 
spinners who can follow up Jogesh Babu’s grand effort. 


24th February , 1927 
HONOURABLE COMPROMISE 
BY M. K. Gandhi 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah and his colleagues are to be 
congratulated upon having secured a settlement that is honour¬ 
able to both parties. It is not the best that could be conceived,. 
but it is the best that was possible. I doubt if any other 
deputation could have done more. The Class Areas Bill, which 
»brought about the Conference and round which the battle 
raged, is dead and gone. The Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, 
who when the deputation sailed for South- Africa was of all 
members the most communicative, and had warned us not to 
expect much, did not conceal at the end of the labours of the 
Conference his satisfaction at the result. A perusal of the 
settlement warrants the satisfaction. 

But like all compromises this one is not without its danger 
points. The dropping of the Class Areas Bill is balanced by 
repatriation, re-emerging as re-emigration. If the name is" 
more dignified, it is also more dangerous* Repatriation could 
only be to India. Re-emigration can be to any country. The 
following sentence in the settlement clearly points to that 
interpretationThe Union Government therefore will or¬ 
ganise a scheme of assisted emigration to India or other 
countries where Western standards are not required.' This 
assisted emigration to other countries I hold to be dangeroys, 
for there is no knowing what may happen to the poor Ignorant 
men going to an unknown land, where they would be utter 
strangers. Such countries as would take them would only be: 
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either Fiji or British Guiana. - Neither has a good name in 
India. It is decidedly a disadvantage to have been party to 
.-assisted emigration to any other part of the world. 

The good point about this assisted emigration is that 
whereas before the settlement the repatriates lost their domi¬ 
cile, the re-emigrants now .retain it and lose it only if they 
absent themselves so long as to warrant the inference that 
-there is no intention on their part to*return to South Africa. 
How many assisted emigrants can hope to refund the assis¬ 
tance in money they might have received or how many can 
hope to return with their families is a different question. The 
^on-forfeiture clause is clearly designed not so much to 
guarantee a substantial right as not to hurt national self- 
jrespect. ^ 

The annexure, containing a summary of 'conclusions 
^reached by. the Round Table Conference on the Indian question 
In South Africa*, is a remarkable document betraying in every 
paragraph a heroic attempt to reconcile conflicting interests 
-and sentiments. The industrious reader will have no difficulty 
in discovering hopeful paragraphs. I shall therefore content 
•myself with drawing attention to a paragraph that is fraught 
' with grave danger. The Union Government is 4 to take special 
steps under the Public Health Act for an investigation into the 
sanitary and housing conditions in and around Durban, which 
will include the question of the limitation of sale of municipal 
.lands subject ter restrictive conditions.* I do not know what is 
-aimed at m this paragraph, but my suspecting mind—and my 
-suspicion is based upon previous bitter experience of interpre¬ 
tations, warranted and unwarranted, that a stiong party places 
upon agreements with a weak party to the latter’s disadvantage 
-—conjures up all kinds of rightful consequences arising from 
-this proposed committee and limitation. Already the Durban 
-Corporation has been invested with powers which it has utilis¬ 
ed for the suppression of its Indian citizens. So far as I know 
-a committee can bringJ:o light nothing that is not known to the 
Corporation or the Government. The appointment of an 
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advisory committee of Indians may be simple padding. The 
Health Committee may bring in a hysterical report, as a 
previous committee to my knowledge has done, and limitations 
-may be put upon the purchase of municipal lands by Indians 
which may cramp the Indian community Residing in Durban. 
Nor do I like the paragraph which seems to imply that pro¬ 
vincial Governments are at liberty to take any action they 
might against the Indian settlers without reference to the 
Central Government. 

But the compromise is acceptable in spite of the dangers 
referred to by me, not so much for what has been actually 
achieved as for the almost sudden transformation of the atmos¬ 
phere in South Africa from one of remorseless hostility towards 
Indians to that of a generous toleration and from complete 
social ostracism to that of admission of Indians to social 
functions. Mr. Andrews sends me a glowing account of the 
utmost cordiality with which the Indian members of the 
Deputation were received alike by the Government and the 
people, how local Indians were able to gain entry to the most 
fashionable hotel in Cape Town without any let or hindrance 
and how the Europeans in South Africa were flocking to him 
to know all about the Indian deputation and the Indian 
-question. If this atmosphere of good-will and sociability is 
kept up and encouraged, the settlement can be used as a solid 
foundation for erecting a beautiful temple of freedom for the 
Indian settlers in South Africa. But the success of the settle¬ 
ment very largely depends upon the selection of the Consul or 
the Commissioner who will be selected to represent the 
Government of India. He must be a person of eminence, 
great ability and great strength of character, and in my opinion, 
he must be an Indian. The very fact of his being an Indian 
will strike the imagination of the European population and 
raise the Indian settlers in European estimation. He will 
reach the heart of Indians in a way no Englishman, -not even 
perhaps Mr. Andrews, can, and if a man can be selected who 
will command the equal esteem of the Union Government we 
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need not fear the future. Such a man in my humble opinion is- 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastn. I cannot conclude this hasty survey or 
the settlement without placing on record my deepest convic¬ 
tion that the happy result is predominantly due to the ceaseless 
and prayerful labours of that godly self-effacing Englishman,. 
Charlie Andrews. , 


24th February, IQ2J 
NOTES 

A Simple Suggestion 

During my toui; I observe that at some of the meetings 
volunteers thoughtlessly begin distribution of papers, such as 
copies of addresses etc, just after the guest has arrived and the 
address has begun to be read They do not realise that this 
creates a fresh disturbance in already noisy and restless meet¬ 
ings. If papers are to be distributed, they should always be 
distributed before the proceedings commence. It is not even 
realised that if papers are distributed, they should be distributed 
to all who want them. In mass meetings such distribution is 
impossible unless thousands of copies are available. In my 
opinion this would mean an utterly useless waste of public 
money Whatever is absolutely necessary will surely be printed 
by local papers and the public should be satisfied with what the 
papers give. If they are unable to follow the proceedings with¬ 
out the papers it would not be a bad plan to sell such papers 
when there would be no question of favouritism All those who 
wish to possess copies can have them for a trifling charge to 
cover printing expenses and a small addition so as to form a 
contribution, however small, to the expense of organising meet¬ 
ings. 

Stewards of the Nation 

Much trouble, time and money can be saved by a little 
forethought. As it is, I often notice a reckless waste of public 
funds in connection with these meetings. Let organisers of all 
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meetings, but especially of Khadi meetings, realise that we are 
the poorest country in the world, millions of whom are semi- 
starved, if only because their earnings are less even than three 
pice per day. Let organisers, therefore, understand as stewards- 
for the nation it is their duty to spend public funds like misers 
and never to spend a pie without thought and without necessity^ 
Organisers of Khadi meetings should further realise that every 
pice collected is a pice meant for the starving millions and so- 
one pice means often a day’s earning for a widow. They must 
not therefore spend where they need not. For instance, they 
spend money in paper decorations. This is no time for decora* 
tions. Let them save as much as they can by avoiding all 
decorations save only those which may be required to attract 
people’s attention. Jn that case they can think of several 
artistic things which cost nothing or very little. Thus they can 
have flags and buntings out of waste Khaddar. We are now 
going in for extensive tailoring m connection with Khaddar 
sales. There is always much waste material in a tailor’s shop 
which he throws away. Now every part of this waste can be 
used for buntings which unlike paper buntings can be preserved 
for further use. 

Write your Addresses 

Flowers may be avoided altogether and yarn garlands may 
be presented. Yarn must not be damaged by being tied into- 
knots. It can be presented in its natural condition so that it can 
be subsequently used for weaving or any similar purpose. Money 
can also be saved by avoiding the printing of addresses. The 
best calligraphist among the organisers can write out the address 
on simple hand-made paper and the paper can be nicely sewn on 
to a piece of Khaddar, or if a little volunteer boy or girl would 
embroider the letters on a piece of Khaddar it would be still 
better, the thread for embroidery too being hand-spun. Such 
work will be at once artistic and even valuable. I have "stolen 
the idea from the remarkable way m which Babu Mahendra 
Prasad’s daughter Rama had embroidered for her father the 
7 
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address presented by the Chapra municipality of which he is 
chairman. It costs the municipality nothing and I have become 
possessor of a work of art which will adorn the museum which 
Adhyapak Malkani has brought into being in the Gujarat 
National College. 

Avoid Silver Caskets 

Expensive caskets are not required, for I have no use for 
them, nor have I any room to keep them in. Latterly I have been 
putting to auction every expensive casket received by me and 
handing the proceeds to the All-India Deshabandhu Memorial 
Fund. Although these auctions have invariably proved pro¬ 
fitable in that they have fetched much more than their intrinsic 
value it will not be proper to present caskets for the*purpose of 
securing fancy prices. It will be a good exercise for organisers 
if they must give their Khaddar addresses in caskets to find out 
something cheap, local and artistic. 

Not a Pleasure Trip 

Well has Gangadhai^rao said that mine is not a pleasure 
trip, but a business tour during which I expect to do substantial 
business for my principal Daridranarayan . Every function fhere- 
fore should be in fitting with that setting. I have observed that 
often more local men travel with me than are necessary for the 
purpose of the mission and that motor cars are hired without 
due regard to economy. Every item of expenditure should be 
previously and carefully thought out. Unless we do so we 
shall not raise into being an efficient economical organisation 
calculated to serve the starving millions and we shall be guilty 
of the same charge, no matter on however small a scale, of 
extravagance that we legitimately bring against the Govern¬ 
ment. Kitson burners should be avoided whenever possible. I 
notice, too, a lavish expenditure on feeding. Those who travel 
with me do not do so to be entertained. It is enough to 
provide clean lodging and clean food. Indeed I often feel like 
copying for the whole of my company the excellent example of 
Mr, Bharucha who always insists on carrying his own food with 
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Ihim. We spend much, too much, money and time upon food. 
It grieves me to see people sending for parcels of fruit from 
Bombay or Calcutta. Much of this expense is wholly un¬ 
necessary. Some fruit is no doubt an essential part of my 
dietary and unless obtainable locally, something has no doubt 
<o be imported. But I am sure that the expense incurred in 
bringing fruit can at least be reduced by 75 per cent. * But*, 
-argue over-zealous friends, ‘why should not people who love you 
-express their regard in some such loving acts of service ? They 
will not spend money otherwise, nor will they give ypu all the 
anoney that they spend for your personal comfort. Let them 
therefore have the joy of spending some little money for you.' 
"The argument is no doubt flattering but wholly unconvincing. 
Transmutation into Service 

If those who love cannot transfer this love to the thing for 
'which I stand, their love is blind and of little value. I do not 
know if one should live to provide mere enjoyment for friends* 
Friendship means loving mutual service, and sometimes it is a 
positive disservice to indulge one's friends and to expose them to 
temptations. And if there are friends who would spend lavishly 
^or providing luxuries for me, but would not spend for the 
cause I espouse, it is my clear duty,io resist such luxuries. 
Triends to be friends must first provide me with necessaries of 
life before they- think of indulging me with luxuries, and 
JChaddar work is a vital necessary of life for me, more vital 
than food. Reception Committees please note. 

Auction of Garlands 

The foregoing paragraphs were written, or rather dictated 
.at the halts before we reached Ahmednagar at which latter 
place, there was an imposing meeting, where there were several 
-addresses presented, the Municipal address being in a beautiful 
■silver cylinder. The representatives of each body brought also 
expensive flower garlands. Mr. Firodia who presented the 
inevitable purse excused himself for its smallness by saying 
that Ahmednagar was a famine-ridden tract. When therefore 
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I began my reply, I could not help noticing the contrast between* 
the palatial surroundings, the expensive ceremonial, and the 
statement of famine conditions. I told the audience that what 
was true of Ahmednagar was true of the whole of India. Was 
not India a famine-ridden land? But the fact did not prevent 
accumulation of wealth on the part of a few. We, the city- 
dwellers, lived upon the exploitation of the famine-stricken 
villagers and the Khaddar movement was intended somewhat 
to redress the wrong and to make some slight return to the 
millions whom we were exploiting. I therefore suggested that 
the acknowledgment of the fact that Ahmednagar was a famine 
area made it doubly the duty of its well-to-do citizens to give 
more rather than less. I told them also that it would lll- 
become me to accept for myself such caskets and rich floral 
tributes. I told them further that believing as I did that plants- 
were as much endowed with life as we were ourselves I did not 
like the unnecessary plucking of a single flower. But in a* 
place like Ahmednagar my dislike was heightened by the 
reminder that I was self-chosen representative of the very 
famine-stricken millions whom Mr. Firodia had mentioned. 
Every rupee spent upon unnecessary things meant a depriva¬ 
tion of the livelihood of 16 famishing women and I therefore 
suggested that they should auction the silver casket as also the 
flowers and if my remarks went home they would pay not the 
market value of the casket and the flowers but they would pay 
for the sentiment that the things would carry with them. The- 
auctioning was entrusted naturally to the Chairman of the- 
Mumcipality, Khan Bahadur Dorabseth. The casket was. 
knocked down to Seth Magntramji the local philanthropist for 
Rs. l,ooi and the garlands and the bouquets were auctioned' 
separately under the same able management and they fetched- 
in all Rs. 502. The result of my appeal went beyond the 
meeting and the citizens seemed to catch the spirit of my 
address to them, and the purse of Rs, 1,700 for which Mr.. 
Firodia had apologised went to nearly Rs. 6000 apart from a. 
iirisk sale of Khadi at the meeting. Future organisers beware*. 
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T warn them that they need not present me with flowers and 
irich caskets, but if they do I shall assume that they are presen¬ 
ted for the purpose of being auctioned and in order that their 
^contribution to the poor people’s fund may be substantially 
increased. 

Tilak Swaraj Fund 

During the Maharashtra tour at one or two meetings I was 
masked what had become of the crore collected for Tilak Swaraj 
Euod. The questioners had every right to put this question 
«even though they might not have contributed a pie to the fund. 
A public fund becomes public property and therefore every 
-member of the public is entitled to know in detail the admint- 
•stration of such funds. I therefore answered the question 
fairly exhaustively. The gist of my answer will bear repeti¬ 
tion although the question has been answered in these pages 
-already. I 

The accounts have been published regularly by the. All- 
India Congress Committee. Copies of the audited account can 
he had at any time from the Congress Secretaries or the 
“Treasurers. Every pie has been accounted for. There is no 
-doubt that in some instances those to whom funds were entrus¬ 
ted were not faithful to the trust, but that is as much as to say 
that the Congress like all human institutions is an imperfect 
body having in its fold ail sorts of men. I know of no institu¬ 
tion in the world which does not have dishonest agents The 
Congress is no exception. But I can say this that no loss has 
been sustained beyond what a most careful merchant suffers. 
The little loss that had been sustained is due not to negligence, 
but has occurred in spite of vigilant inspection and auditing. It 
should be further borne in mind that the Congress has had in 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and w Seth Jamnalal Bajaj an in¬ 
corruptible working Secretary and an incorruptible working 
Treasurer respectively. Moreover 75 per cent, of the * funds 
were administered locally by local representatives who had 
assisted in raising the funds and who were trusted by the 
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people. Lastly, the largest amounts were mostly earmarked 
and controlled by the donors, subject no doubt to the conditions- 
that they were to be used only for purposes coming within the 
programme of Non-co-operation and the accounts were to be 
open to inspection by Congress agents. Personally, I have 
absolutely no regret about having raised the Fund and my 
conscience is clear as to its administration. Everything that' 
was humanly possible to guard against fraud, maladministra¬ 
tion or misappropriation was done. The Fund has served an 
immense national purpose. The tremendous organisation that 
came into b$ing all of a sudden could not have been created 
without this great national fund to which both rich and poor 
contributed so handsomely. 


3rd March , 1927 

IS INDIA PROHIBITIONIST? 

By M. K. Gandhi 

An English friend who as anxious to undertake prohibition!* 
work for India writes: * 

“ I know that what every one will say to me is that the- 
Indians themselves have shown no overpowering desire for 
Prohibition and that as they have not organised any move¬ 
ment for this, it is interference on our part to move in the 
matter. Moreover of all the Councils only one or two have 
declared for Prohibition. Already people are saying this 
to me. I always point them to the Non-co-operation move 
ment when the volunteers picketed the liquor shops. But 
when they say that was five years ago and they have shown, 
no great enthusiasm lately, what is the answer?” 

The puzzle the friend asks me to solve is not new. The 
question is bound to occur to one who does not know the 
history of the total prohibition movement in India. And a 
stranger coining in our midst is bound to ask itmself, * IF 
India wants total prohibition, why does she not agUaL or it as. 
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she does for many other things ? One observes that people do 
not agitate when they feel absolutely helpless. It is our help* 
lessness which prevents us from agitating beyond having 
resolutions by temperance societies and sometimes petitions to 
the Legislative bodies. The cry for Swaraj came out of a 
realisation of growing helplessness in matters of paramount 
importance to our well-being. Take the military expenditure. 
Every one recognises that much of it is a criminal waste of 
money collected from the starving millions. Instead of agitat¬ 
ing for reduction in military expenditure, we agitate for Swaraj, 
the argument being that nothing is possible without Swaraj. 
Who can say that there is no great deal of truth m the argument? 
When in 1920 we felt that we were getting Swaraj, we took the 
law into our own hands, we successfully picketed the liquor shop 
and the Government was frightened to notice an immediate 
fall in the liquor revenue. Liquor dealers trembled in their 
shoes and for a moment it appeared as if the drink evil had 
gone. Unfortunately the party of non-violence had not attained 
sufficient control over the people. Violence broke out. It was 
discovered that pickets did not everywhere carry out the 
instructions to create a blockade without resort to violence or 
threats touse it. The picketing had therefore to be suspended. 

But the history of 1920-21 shows in unmistakable terms 
what India would do if she had the power and what she did do 
when she thought that she had it. Let it be further borne m 
mind that millions of Indians are tee-totallers by religion and by 
habit. Millions therefore cannot possibly be interested in 
keeping up the nefarious liquor traffic. Thus in so far as it can 
be said that there is no agitation in India in favour of total 
prohibition, absence of agitation is due not to want of desire 
on the part of the people to ^secure total prohibition, but it is 
due to a consciousness of helplessness and to the certain know¬ 
ledge that it is an integral part of the struggle for Swaraj. 

The very fact that it is necessary for any Englishman to 
defend liquor revenue on the ground that there is no agitation 
among us for total prohibition, makes out an irresistible case 
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for Swaraj. For, it shows utter ignorance of Indian condition 
where the opinion is honestly held. There is no agitation on 
the part of the people against malaria and scores of other dis¬ 
eases. Is that any reason for taking no measures for eradicat¬ 
ing malaria and other diseases ? In order to deal with a known 
evil* no agitation should be necessary for taking prompt 
measures. The drink and the drug evil is in many respects 
infinitely worse than the evil caused by malaria and the like; 
for, whilst the latter only injures the body, the former saps 
both body and soul. The drink revenue, military expenditure, 
and the Lancashire exploitation of India through its calico, 
constitute the threefold wrong done by British rule to India. 
When Englishmen realise that it is sinful to trade upon the 
drink habit of the poor labourers of India, that it is sinful to 
■dump down English and other foreign calico on the Indian 
soil when India’s starving millions can easily produce during 
their spare hours all the cloth needed for her requirements, and 
when they realise that it is sinful to impose a terrific military 
burden upon India under the ostensible purpose of defending 
her borders but m reality Tor the sake of holding her people 
under subjection against' their will, it would be a complete 
demonstration of change of heart, and co-operation on a 
basis of absolute equality will become a real possibiity. The 
only agitation therefore that India can carry on is to end the 
system which makes these wrongs possible, which is the same 
thing as saying that the agitation for Swaraj is the agitation 
for the removal of these wrongs. This removal is the acid 
test, in my opinion, of English sincerity. 

3rd March , 1927 

THE ARGUMENT OF INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY 
By C. Rajagopalachar 

The cry of the richer classes in Europe and America for 
freedom to get exhilaration and “ happiness ” from liquor is 
not a plea for freedom of the individual, but is a cruel exhibi- 
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tion of selfish indifference to the welfare of the poor. “We 
can afford to pay and get intoxicated. Why should we give up 
'this privilege ? Let there be liquor in the land," say the opulent 
few. But the poor cannot afford to be tempted. To them it 
does not merely mean a little expense or drowning one’s cares 
in the evening at the club; it means ruin and desolation of 
home and hearth. The rich man can choose when to drink and 
when not, and even if he is gone complete, it does not much 1 
^matter to his wife and children. The estate keeps them and 
the servants look after them. But miserable wretches in the 
lower strata of society cannot stop when once they begin 
drowning their cares in strong drink. More and more, and 
every day, the devil takes them along, for their cares cannot be 
drowned easily; they are too, too many for moderate doses to 
drown. Liquor means destruction to the poor. Can the rich 
few claim that for the sake of their occasional indulgence ia 
artificial “ happiness,” the poor must have always a deadly 
temptation wherever they go ? Prohibition in America is yet 
struggling to get full enforcement. But even if the rich can 
pay fancy prices for smuggled liquor, the poor who cannot 
indulge in such a game are saved. 

Then there is the argument of medical opinion in favour of 
Alcohol. A large and eminent body of medical experts have 
pronounced against the use of Alcohol. But no Prohibitionist 
need deny that Alcohol like other poisons may sometimes be 
used by the medical man with good effect. That is why every 
possible exception is made in Prohibition laws for the use of 
Alcohol upon medical men’s prescriptions. This has no bear¬ 
ing on the argument for or against Prohibition. 

There cannot be a more disingenuous argument than the 
oft-repeated plea of the liquor interests that Prohibition has 
bred contempt for law in America and that consequently the 
interests of the constitution demand a repeal of Prohibition. 
Those very people who want to nullify Prohibition and force a 
repeal of it, organise and encourage disobedience and evasion of 
the law and shed crocodile tears, about the spirit of lawlessness. 
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- that has been engendered by the new law. They seek to get 
reversal of the law by making it impossible to enforce it. Every 
minority in a democracy can, if they like, put forth such efforts- 
as the defeated wets have done in America^ and try to make 
government impossible. In the beginning a mere spirit of 
adventure may induce some men to disobey, and place them¬ 
selves in the service of the scheming interests that seek to 
carry their point by sheer lawlessness. But after a time, when 
vigorous enforcement has proved the futility of such effort s,- 
the misguided victims will realise the error of their allying 
themselves with interests obviously selfish. 

The whole of the Anti-Prohibition talk of respect for law 
is a ridiculous plea of lawless people that to save the laws from 
being broken by themselves and to make them law-abiding the 
laws should be repealed. Their concern for the decreasing 
respect for law among citizens as a result of their being depriv¬ 
ed of liquor is as ridiculous as disingenuous. 


10 th March, 1927 

UNTOUCH ABILITY, WOMEN AND SWARAJ 
By M. K. Gandhi 

I gladly publish Suhasini Devi’s letter* which the reader wilh 
find in another column. Whilst the versatile President of the 
Congress is well able to defend himself, I am inclined to think- 
that my fair correspondent has over-generalised from her own 
very brief experience. No statistics are needed to demonstrate 
the vast strides that the movement for the removal of untouch-' 
ability has made. The barrier is breaking down everywhere.- 
The higher classes are to be met with in every province 
ministering to the wants of the suppressed classes in the 
shape of conducting schools and boarding houses for their 
children. It was this phenomenon that the President evidently 
had in mind when he made the reference in his address^ 
* Omitted m this collection 
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There is however infinitely more yet to be done than has been 

( already accomplished. 

The question of breaking down the feminine prejudice is- 
most difficult. It is in reality a question of female education.. 
And in this it is a question not merely of education of girls but 
it is one of the education of married women. I have therefore 
repeatedly suggested that every patriotic husband should be¬ 
come the.wife’s own teacher and prepare her for work among, 
her less fortunate sisters, I have also drawn attention to the 
implications of the suggestion. One of them is for husbands 
to cease to treat their wives as objects of their enjoyment but to 
regard them as co-partners in their work of nation-building. 
We cannot have Rama without Sita. And Sita got her real 
schooling under the gentle care of her partner during those ter¬ 
rible years of exile and probation. Well, we are all exiles in 
our own land and need to imitate Rajna and Sita to the best of 
our abilities and opportunity. And m this connection, I cannot 
help drawing Suhasmi Devi’s attention to the fact that Sjt.. 
Iyengar has not only broken down the barrier of untouchability 
for himself but has carried his wife and family too with him in 
the reform which perhaps he himself would have thought im¬ 
possible only ten years ago. 

The question of inter-diniDg must be kept distinct from 
that of untouchability. Exclusion m culinary matters permea¬ 
tes the whole of Hindu society. To confuse it with untoucha- 
bihty is to retard the progress of the latter movement which is 
aimed at removing the ban on the social service to which the 
so called untouchable has as much right as any other human 
being and on the same terms as the others receive it. 

There is, too, confusion -regarding Swaraj. The term 
Swaraj has many meanings. Vyhen Sjt, Iyengar says that re¬ 
moval of untouchability has nothing to do with Swaraj, I pre¬ 
sume he means that its existence can be no hindrance to con¬ 
stitutional advance. It can surely have nothing to do with 
dyarchy or greater and effective powers being given the legisla¬ 
tures. Removal of untouchability 1^ asocial question to be 
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handled by Hindus. Why should it prevent the Musalman and 
the Parsi in common with the Hindu from having the power to 
regulate the military expenditure, to determine the ratio or to 
^achieve total prohibition or to impose a prohibitive tariff on 
foreign cloth and protecting the indigenous industries? Real 
organic Swaraj is a different question. That freedom which is 
associated with the term Swaraj m the popular mind is no doubt 
unattainable without not only the removal of untouchability 
and the promotion of heart unity between the different sections 
-but also without removing many other social evils that can be 
-easily named. That inward growth which must never stop we 
have come to understand by the comprehensive term Swaraj. 
And that Swaraj cannot be had so long as walls of prejudice, 
passion and superstition continue to stifle the growth*of that 
* stately oak. 


10th March t 1927 
WANTED WORKERS 

By M. K. Gandhi 

> 

One hears loose talk afeout village organisation, about work 
in the villages. Paper schemes also for village organisation 
are now and again presented to the country and sometimes ele¬ 
gantly printed and often indifferently written. When question¬ 
ed the authors tell us frankly that they have not tried their 
schemes, they have not got the resources, or the time or the in- 
-clipation; but they think, that any idea that occurs to them 
they are in duty bound to put before the country, however ill- 
digested or impracticable it might be. Some of the authors get 
angry when they find that their schemes do not even get a start. 
But there is one scheme which has been now before the country 
- for some years and which its authors have tried to work first 
-individually, then collectively and which is now being worked 
through an ever growing organisation called the All-India 
.Spinners* Association. #The Spinning programme which has 
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been demonstrated to be comparatively a success can be indefi¬ 
nitely extended if workers of the right type can be had. 

During the Maharashtra tour, I have been taken to villages 
where there is almost continuous famine and where people are 
supposed to be without enough work and without enough to eat. 
Some of the villages are deserted for six or eight months during 
the year. The villagers go to Bombay, work under unhealthy 
and often immoral conditions, then return to their villages dur¬ 
ing the rainy season bringing with them corruption, drunken¬ 
ness and disease. If the right type of workers go to these vil¬ 
lages with the message of the wheel and with a patience that 
will not be exhausted and a faith that will not be moved, not 
one of the villagers need leave their homes. For it is not mere¬ 
ly the wages earned by the spinners that are to be counted but 
it is the whole reconstruction that follows in the wake of the 
spinning wheel. The village weaver, the village dyer, the vil¬ 
lage washerman, the village blacksmith, the village carpenter, 
all and many others will then find themselves reinstated in their 
ancient dignity, as is already happening wherever the spinning 
wheel has gained a footing. 

Who then can become a village worker? For the w T ork 
that is required of him each worker should have a thorough 
knowledge both theoretical and practical of the science 
of spinning; he should therefore know the different varieties 
of cotton; he should know the method of picking" cot¬ 
ton suitable for handspinning. For mill-spinning cotton is 
picked anyhow. For hand-spinning if cotton is properly pick¬ 
ed it will save an immense amount of labour and yarn also vRll 
be stronger. He should know how to gin and should know the 
varieties of hand-gins used in Indian villages. He shouldi 
know carding bows in use. He should be able to tell the diffe¬ 
rent staples of cotton and &hould be able to spin a given num*r 
ber of counts. He should be able to test the strength and even-* 
ness and counts of yarn- He should know a good Charkha from 
a bad one and should be able to put dilapidated Charkhas under 
repair. He should be able to straighten an incorrect spindle.- 
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If the worker is to live a model life in his village, he must 
know also the laws of civic sanitation and provide an object les¬ 
son in sanitation to the villagers. He should know the domes¬ 
tic treatment of diseases of daily occurrence. He should know 
simple accountancy Above all he must lead a pure and chaste 
life, if he is to make his mark amongst the villagers and gain 
their confidence. Naturally, a village worker must find happi¬ 
ness m a simple and frugal life. Let no one think that I have 
sketched what is an impossible requirement. I have not. The 
'technique though it reads formidable is by no means so for a 
patient student. Purity of character must be a foregone con¬ 
clusion in any of this work. And no village worker can help 
falling a prey to some disease or other if he does not know 
and observe in his own person the laws of sanitation and does 
not know domestic treatment of simple diseases. The spinning 
organisation is capable of accommodating any number of 
-workers who can satisfy the simple test laid down above. 


10 th March, 1927 
BURMA AND CEYLON 
By M K. Gandhi 

In reply to a correspondent, Gandhiji writes : 

I have been to Burma and know that part of the world 
-sufficiently to enable me to answer with confidence the question 
put by the correspondent. I cannot say the same thing of 
<3?ylon, which, in spite of my desire, I have not yet been able 
to visit. I have no doubt in my mind that Burma cannot form 
part of India under Swaraj. British India is an artificial des¬ 
cription reminding us of foreign, that is, British domination and 
-therefore its boundary is contracted or expanded at the will of 
those who hold us in bondage. Free India will be an organic 
whole and will include those only who desire to remain as its 
free citizens. Therefore free India will have its geographical, 
ethnic and cultural limits. A free India .will, therefore, reco- 
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praise the differences in race and culture of the Burmese, and 
^while it will extend the hand of fellowship and help to the 
Burmese nation, it will recognise its right to complete indepen¬ 
dence and help it to regain and retain it in so far as it lies in 
India’s power. Needless to say that therefore in my 
scheme there is no demand upon the Burmese to learn 
JHindi or Hindustani. I expect those who are within 
the real Indian border to learn Hindustani* because they 
are the children of a common land and heirs to a common 
-culture and are bound together by various other considerations 
and their provincial dialects contain so many common 
words. 

About Ceylon I cannot speak with equal confidence. 
Although we have a common culture with Ceylon and although 
it is predominantly inhabited by Indians from the South, it is 
a separate entity. And as I have no imperial aspirations for 
India of my imagination, I should be content to regard Ceylon 
as an absolutely independent state; but I should not hesitate 
to accept Ceylon as part of free India if the Islanders express 
their wish to be so in an unmistakable language. 


10th March, 1927 
TWO SPEECHES 

I summarise the speeches at Sholapur *and G ulburga . As at 
Nastk the speech at Sholapur was a reply to questions and criti - 
■cisms made in an open letter addressed to Gandhiji by some people 
from the town . Their first criticism was that those who appeared 
in Khadi on the occasion of Gandhijt's vtsit were hypocrites inas¬ 
much as they would shelve it the day he left . Did that indicate the 
progress of Khadi f 

“ Well,” said Gandhiji with gusto r M I do not know. I 
know that I am selling Khadi wherever I go, and there ends 
ray work. Supposing you purchase from me millions of rupees 
worth of Khadi and sink it into the sea, the sale is pot vitiat- 
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ecL But the criticism is unfair. I know that some wear Khadt 
for the occasion, but they do not disguise the fact. They 
appreciate the message of Khadi, but they say they cannot 
exclusively wear it for a number of reasons. Am I to tell 
them 'You are no good. I can do without your Khadi?* No r 
no. My duty is to define our dharnvi in its fulness. Their* 
duty is to follow it as much as they can. People deceive me f _ 
you say : I do'not understand how they can harm me even if 
they do. Iam but a self-appointed agent of Daridranarayan 
and I shall take from you only what you can give me.” 

The other question was practically the same as was put at 
Nasik. “ You are good enough/ they say, ‘ but your work has 
.ruined the country.” I am but an erring mortal and like any 
one of you I am full of short-comings ; therefore, I beseech you 
to reject them and simply make the best of my capacity for 
service. Turn my good points to account and reject the bad 
ones. If you do not pick and choose and simply reject me- 
wholesale, what will the world say to you ? Will you regret the 
service of a man as a carrier because he is blind ? 

“ As I said at Nasik I fad to understand the shuddhi , tabhgh 
and proselytisation as they are carried on today. I cannot 
understand a man changing the religion of his forefathers at 
the instance of another.- But that is my personal conviction^ 
No one need stop shuddhi , tabhgh or proselytisation at my 
instance. My own duty is clear. I must go on purifying 
myself and hoping that only thereby would I react on my sur¬ 
roundings. It is my unshakable conviction that penance and 
self-purification are the only means for the protection or 
Hinduism. Do any amount of 'Sangathan, only let not that 
Sangathan be of the evil forces, let it be only of the forces of 
good.” 

Again in this speech he referred to the usual charge made* 
against him of partiality for the Musalmans, and gave, if 
possible, a more vigorous answer: "You say I am partial to- 
*he Musalmans. So be it, though the Musalmans do not admit. 
iU But my religion will not suffer by even an iota by reason. 
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of my partiality* I shall have to answer my God and my 
Maker if 1 give any one less than his due, but I am sure- that 
He will bless me if He knows that I gave some one more than 
his due. I ask you to understand me. If my hand or heart 
has done anything more tlhan was anyone’s due, you should be 
proud of it, rather than deplore it. It should be a matter of 
pride to you as Hindus to think that there was amongst you 
at least one mad Gandhi who was not only just to the Musal- 
mans, but even went out of his way in giving them more than 
their due. Hinduism is replete with instances of tolerance*, 
sacrifice and forgiveness. Think of the sacrifice of the Panda- 
vas, think of the forgiveness of Yudhishthira. Should it be a 
matter for sorrow for you, that there is at least one man 
who has tried to carry out the precept ofiHinduism to the 
letter ? ” • . i ■ 

But these to him were nothing, before the charge of 
hypocrisy of the so-called followers which was more serious, 
and he concluded the speech w ith a fervent appeal to them i 
“ If there is anything in the charge that you are wearing 
Khadi just to please me, and for show, I say for God’s sake do 
not do so. I am not a Mahatma, If I am one, the Mahatma- 
ship is but the expression of some ShaktL Pray do nothing 
for my sake. I shuddered when some one proposed that 
though I was silent I should exhibit myself for darskan . I as^ 
sure you the words darshan and Mahatma stmk in my nostrils. 
I am unworthy of giving darshan . Even like you lama vessel 
of clay, liable to all the affections and passions that flesh is 
heir to. How can I be fit to give you darshan ? One and only 
one darshan is necessary, viz that of the Nameless, formless, 
indefinable, absolute. Try if you can tojsee Him everywhere, 
in a poor man’s hut as in a palace, in a latrine as well as in a 
temple. Have if you will the darshan of Khadi and visualise 
its immense potentialities. Dismiss the mortal frame 
called Gandhi from your mind. Its darshan will be of no 
avail.” 

The Gulburga speech was a more passionate outpouring 
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of the heart agony. Though no reference was made, either la 
the addresses given or the speeches made at the meeting, to 
the * Gulburga gone mad * of 1924, the memory of it was not 
absent from any one's mind, not at any rate from Gandhiji’s 
mind. In the course of a speech which must have thrilled both 
the Hindus and Musalmans gathered in the vast courtyard of 
the famous Sharana Basappa Temple which still bore the marks 
of the mob-fury of 1924, Gandhiji said: 

“ My heart burns with agony when I see ybung men dress¬ 
ed in foreign caps and clothes. It is surprising that they do not 
see that whilst the rupees that they spend on foreign caps are 
wasted, the annas that they need spend on Khadi caps all go to 
the pockets of the poor. The man who shuts his eyes to the 
poor of his land and seeks to befriend the poor of the world 
must be mad indeed. God will find him guilty of arrogating 
to himself His function. The Hindu who recites his Gayatri 
regularly and the Musalman who says his namaaz five times 
ja day are doing so in vain, if they have no corner in their 
hearts for the poor of their land. This is the message I would 
leave with the Hindus and Musalmans of this place,” 

Turning to the HindU'^Muslim question he said: " Much 
as I would like to pour out my agony before you I know that 
it will be a cry in the wilderness. I, therefore daily, send out 
jny prayer to God : * Lord, do somehow deliver us from this 
conflagration.* But I should be untrue to my creed if as a 
believing and Satyagrahi Hindu I disguised from you the feel¬ 
ings within me. When I went into the temple I was shown the 
spot where the idol was removed and the Nandi was desecrated. 
I tell you the sight pained me. You may call me an ldolator if 
you will- I see God everywhere and in everything. I tell you 
God would never approve of those acts of desecration. Whilst 
in Yerawada jail, I read Maulana Shibli’s life of the Prophet, I 
also read Usva-e-Sahaba and can say that those who did the 
acts were wrong, that Islam never sanctions such things and 
they were guilty before God and man. When I heard of these 
things I was convinced that the matter had passed out of 
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human hands. If there were men who devoted all their time 
and energy to the cause of Hmdu-Muslira unity I at least was 
one of them, but when my efforts did not seem to bear any 
fruit I threw myself on God. When the saints and God-fearing 
people of Islam saw that there was discord and strife after the 
passing away of the Prophet, they dissociated themselves from 
them, migrated to Egypt, Persia and other lands and there 
.retired into seclusion and sent up their prayers to God. It is 
these saints that have kept Islam alive. How often have I 
wished to retire thus into seclusion! And though I know that 
history will take note of my efforts as those of one who was a 
servant of God, who committed Himalayan blunders but who 
had also the courage to confess them and repent for them, L 
know that today I can do no better than be silent on this 
^question. 

“ But if you will not listen to me in that matter, you cer¬ 
tainly will not disdain to think of the millions of the poor 
amongst you. Do you know that many of the spinners in Bihar, 
Bengal and the Punjab out of the $0,000 spinners in India 
for whom the A. I. S. A. finds employment, are Musalmans ? 
Have you read the heart-rending tales of woe of some of them ? 
One of the workers in Gujarat asked a Musalman woman aged 
65 as to why she bothered to spin when spinning brought her 
only an anna per day. She said the fact that there was some 
-one to give her an anna in return for the yarn she spun con¬ 
vinced her that there surely must be God somewhere. Fight, 
-therefore, as much as you wish, but when a man like me 
appeals for help, pray forget your quarrels and your hostilities 
and do something for the cause he pleads.” 


M.D. 
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of the heart agony. Though no reference was made, either In 
the addresses given or the speeches made at the meeting, to 
the * Gulburga gone mad * of 1924, the memory of it was not 
absent from any one's mind, not at any rate from Gandhiji's 
mind. In the course of a speech which must have thrilled both 
the Hindus and Musalmans gathered in the vast courtyard of 
the famous Sharana Basappa Temple which still bore the marks 
-of the mob-fury of 1924, Gandhiji said: 

" My heart burns with agony when I see young men dress¬ 
ed in foreign caps and clothes. It is surprising that they do not 
see that whilst the rupees that they spend on foreign caps are 
wasted, the annas that they need spend on Khadi caps all go to 
the pockets of the poor. The man who shuts his eyes to the 
poor of his land and seeks to befriend the poor of the world 
must be mad indeed. God will find him guilty of arrogating 
to himself His function. The Hindu who recites his Gayairi 
regularly and the Musalman who says his namaaz five times 
a day are doing so in vain, if they have no corner in their 
hearts for the poor of their land. This is the message I would 
leave with the Hindus and Musalmans of this place." 

Turning to the Hindu-Muslim question he said: “ Much 
as I would like to pour out my agony before you I know that 
it will be a cry in the wilderness. I, therefore daily, send out 
v my prayer to God : * Lord, do somehow deliver us from this 
conflagration/ But I should be untrue to my creed if as a 
believing and Satyagrahi Hindu I disguised from you the feel¬ 
ings within me. When I went into the temple I was shown the 
spot where the idol was removed and the Nandi was desecrated. 
I tell you the sight pained m‘e. You may call me an idolator if 
you wilL I see God everywhere and in everything. I tell you 
God would never approve of those acts of desecration. Whilst 
in Yerawada jail, I read Maulana Shibli's life of the Prophet, I 
also read TJsva-e-Sdhaba and can say that those who did the 
acts were wrong, that Islam never sanctions such things and 
they were guilty before God and man. When I heard of these 
things I was convinced that the matter had passed out of 
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human hands. If there were men who devoted all their time 
and energy to the cause of Hindu-Muslira unity I at least was 
one of them, but when my efforts did not seem to bear any 
fruit I threw myself on God. When the saints and God-fearing 
people of Islam saw that there was discord and strife after the 
passing away of the Prophet, they dissociated themselves from 
them, migrated to Egypt, Persia and other lands and there 
retired into seclusion and sent up their prayers to God. It is 
these saints that have kept Islam alive. How often have I 
wished to retire thus into seclusion l And though I know that 
history will take note of my efforts as those of one who’was a 
servant of God, who committed Himalayan blunders but who 
had also the courage to confess them and repent for them, L 
Icnow that today I can do no better than be silent on this 
•question. 

“But if you will not listen to me in that matter, you cer¬ 
tainly will not disdain to think of the millions of the poor 
amongst you. Do you know that many of the spinners in Bihar, 
Bengal and the Punjab out of the 50,000 spinners in India 
for whom the A. I. S. A. finds employment, are Musalmans ? 
Have you read the heart-rending tales of woe of some of them ? 
One of the workers in Gujarat asked a Musalman woman aged 
65 as to why she bothered to spin when spinning brought her 
ron\y au anna per day. She said the fact that there was some 
one to give her an anna in return for the yarn she spun con¬ 
vinced her that there surely must be God somewhere. Fight, 
therefore, as much as you wish, but when a man like me 
appeals for help, pray forget your quarrels and your hostilities 
xand do something for the cause he pleads.” 


M. D. 
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27th March, 1927 
MR. SPEAKER’S DONATION 

It was not without regret that I had to withhold the- 
pleasure from the readers of sharing fhe news contained in the- 
following correspondence between Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel aDd. 
myself, 

1 

' Arya Bhawan, Sandhurst Road,. 

Bombay, 10th May, 1926. 

Dear Mahatmaji, 

When I accepted the office of President of the Legislative* 
Assembly I had made a resolve within myself that I would' 
devote the savings from my salary towards the furtherance ofT 
some object calculated to promote the national welfare. It 
was not possible for me, for various reasons, to save anything 
worth the name within the first six months, however I am glad 
to say that I am quite out of the wood, and can and do save a, 
substantial amount. I find, that on an average, I require 
Rs. 2,000 per month for my expenses. The amount of my net 
salary excluding income tax is Rs. 3,625, I propose, therefore*, 
to set apart Rs. 1,625 per month, beginning from the last 
month, to be uthsed hereafter m such manner and for such, 
purpose as you may approve. I have, of course, some ideas in 
the matter, and I will m due course discuss them with you.- 
3ut whether you agree with me in those ideas or not, the 
amount is at your disposal. I enclose herewith a cheque forr 
JRs. 1,625 from my salary for the month of April. 

I trust you will not decline to take this responsibility, 

I am. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd) V. J. Patel 

B " Sukhdaie ” Simla ; 

31st May, 1926. 

My dear Mahatmaji, 

L enclose herewith a cheque for Rs 4,325, Rs. 1,625 being 
my contribution from my salary for the month of May, and- 
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Rs. 2,700 representing the balance I had in hand out of the 
amount of Rs. 3,200 actually collected for the purse of 
Rs. 5,000 which my colleagues of the Bombay Corporation had 
subscribed on the expiry of my term of office as President of 
the Corporation. I had already explained to j*ou personally 
when i last met you at Sabarmati, why this balance, which in 
normal circumstances I had intended and announced to spend 
for such purposes of the Swaraj Party and the Bombay 
Municipal Nationalist Party, as I considered proper, I now 
propose to remit to you to be added ito the fund to be started 
ifrom my monthly contribution out of my salary. 


Your# sincerely 

(Sd.) V.J. Patel 
'ill 

The Ashram, 
Sabarmati, 25 - 7-26 

33 ear Vithalbhai, 

I have your letters with cheques in all amounting to 
Rs. 7,575 being a portion of your three months’ salary as the 
"Speaker of the Assembly together with the balance of the purse 
of Rs. 5,000 presented to you. You have asked me to spend 
the amount for ' an object calculated to promote the national 
welfare in such manner as I may approve.’ Since writing that 
letter, you have discussed with me personally your views about 
the use of your handsome donation. I have been taking rayselt 
as to what I should really do and I have finally come to the 
decision to let the amount accumulate for the present. And 
I am therefore depositing the money in the Agency account of 
the Ashram for six months certain so as to get a fair interest. 
And, as soon as party feeling has ceased, I propose to invite 
the co-operation of a few mutual friends and then in consulta¬ 
tion with you and them to use the money for some commend¬ 
able national purpose. 
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Meanwhile, I tender my congratulations for the generous 
spirit which has actuated you in parting with a large portion of 
your salary for a public object. Let me hope that your 
example will prove infectious. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd ) M. K. Gandhi 

IV 

20 Akbar Road, 

New Delhi 9th March, 1927.. 

* My dear Mahatmaji, 

I have decided,, as you are already aware, to remit to you 
as before such amount as 1 think I can reasonably save every 
month from my salary for the purpose mentioned in my letter 
to you on the subject in the month of Aptil last. I propose to 
continue this arrangement as fa£ as possible during the whole 
period of my office as President of the Assembly. 

I enclose herewith a [cheque for Rs. 2,000 representing 

• £hch savings till the end of February* 

Yours sincerely, 
c (Sd.) V. J. Patel 

The news was withheld at the express wish of Sjt. Vithal- 
bhai Patel. He felt a delicacy about the announcement whilst 
the elections were pending. After the elections too I was 
unable to obtain ^his consent till last week. I would myself 
have encouraged the hesitancy, if public good had not demand¬ 
ed publicity, I know that yithalbai desires his example to be 
copied. If for some reason or other salaries out of all propor¬ 
tion to Indian environment must be drawn, an adequate pro¬ 
portion of them may be set aside for some public good. I am 
aware that there are several highly salaried men who devote 
their income not for ,personal enjoyment but for public good^ 
But they direct their use in any manner they choose. Vithal- 
bhai desires to constitute of such donations a special fund and 
leave its administration in the hands of men of known stand- 
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ing. If the object is to be attained, the board of trustees 
should, whilst it ought to be completely national, be representa¬ 
tive of as many parties as it is possible to bring at a common^, 
board. I, therefore, invite criticism and suggestion from those 
who approve of the plan. I have no desire to take sole charge 
of the funds or to use them only for the purposes to which my 
life is devoted. I know that I shall be best fulfilling the pur¬ 
pose of Vithalbhai’s great gift by seeking the co-operation of as 
many as would help. 

M. K. G. 


I 7 th March f 2,927 
NO AND YES 
By M. K. Gandhi 

* Comrade' Saklatwaia is dreadfully in earnest. His sin¬ 
cerity is transparent. His sacrifices are great. His passion 
for the poor is unquestioned. I have therefore given his fervent* 
open appeal to me that close attention which that of a sincere 
patriot and humanitarian must command. But in spite of all 
my desire to say # yes 9 to his appeal, I must say * no * if I am to 
return sincerity for sincerity or if I am to act 
according to my faith. But I can say * yes * to his appeal after 
my own fashion. For underneath his mtense desire that I 
should co-operate with ham on his terms, there is the emphatic 
implied condition that I must say * yes * only if his argument 
satisfies tny head and heart. A ‘ no * uttered from deepest con¬ 
viction is better and greater than a ' yes ’ merely uttered to 
please, or what is worse, to avoid trouble. 

In spite of all the desire to offer hearty co-operation, I find 
myself against a blind wall. His facts are fiction and his deduc¬ 
tions based upon fiction are necessarily baseless. And where 
these facts are true, my whole energy is concentrated upon ’ 
nullifying their (to me) poisonous results. I am sorry, but we 
d o stand at opposite poles. There is however one great thing 
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ia common between'us. Both claim to have the good of the 
country and humanity as our only goal. Though therefore we 
.may for the moment seem to be going in opposite directions, I 
expect we shall meet some day. I promise to make ample 
amends when I discover my error. Meanwhile, however, my 
error, since I do not recognise it as such, must be my shield and 
my solace. 

For unlike * Comrade 9 Saklatwala, I do not believe that 
multiplication of wants and machinery contrived to supply them 
is taking the J world a single step nearer its goal. 1 Comrade 9 
Saklatwala swears by the modern rush. I whole-heartedly detest 
this mad desire to destroy distance and time, to increase animal 
appetites and go to the ends of the earth in search of their 
satisfaction. If modern civilisation stands for all this, and I 
have understood it to do so, I call it satanic and with it the 
present system of Government, its best exponent. I distrust its 
schemes of amelioration of the lot of the poor, I distrust its 
currency reform, I distrust its army and navy. In the name of 
civilisation and its own safety this Government has continuously 
4 >led the masses, it has enslaved the people, it has bribed the 
powerful with distinctions and riches and it has sought to crush 
under the weight of its despotic regulations the liberty-loving 
patriots who would not be won over either by flattery or riches. 
I would destroy that system today, if I had the power. I would 
use the most deadly weapons, if I believed that they would 
destroy it. I refrain only because the use of such weapons 
would only perpetuate the system though it may destroy its 
present administrators. Those, who seek to destroy men rather 
than their manners, adopt the latter and become worse than 
those whom they destroy under the mistaken belief that the 
manners will die with the men. They do not know the root of 
the evil. 

The movement of 1920 was designed to show that we could 
not reform the soul-less system by violent means, thus becoming 
soul-less ourselves, but we could do so only by not becoming 
victims of the system/*.*. by non-co-operation, by saying an em- 
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phatic * no * to every advance made to entrap us into the nets 
spread by Satan. 

i That movement suffered a check but is not dead. My pro- 
jmise was conditional. The conditions were simple and easy. 
jBut they proved too difficult for those who took a leading part 
nn the movement. 

j What 4 Comrade * Saklatwala believes to be my error and 
failure I regard to be the expression of my strength and deep 
^conviction. It may be an error but so long as my conviction that 
it is truth that abides, my very error must, as it does, sustain 
me. My retracing my steps at Bardoh, I hold, to be an act of 
wisdom and supreme service to the country. The Government 
is the weaker for that decision. It would have regained all lost * 
position if 1 had persisted after Chauri Chaura in carrying 
•out the terms of what was regarded as an ultimatum to the 
Vicerory. ^ 

My * comrade 5 is wrong in saying that the South African 
movement was a failure. If it was, my whole life must be writ-* 
ten down as a failure. And his invitation to me to enlist under 
his colours must be held to be meaningless. South Africa gave 
-the start to my life's mission. Nor do I consider it to be wrong 
to have offered, during the late war, the services of my com¬ 
panions and myself, under my then convictions, as ambulance 
•men. 

This great M. P. is in a hurry. He disdains to study facts. 

1 Let me inform him that the Khadi movement is not on the 
wane. It did last year at least twenty times as much work as 
during 1920. It is now serving not less than 50,000 spinners 
in 1,500 villages besides weavers, washermen, printers, dyers 
and tailors. 

Mr. Saklatwala asks what Khaddar stands for. Well, it 
stands for simplicity not shoddiness. It sits well on the shoul¬ 
ders of the poor and it can be made, as it was made in the days 
of yore, to adorn the bodies of the richest and the most artistic 
men and women. It is reviving ancient art and crafts. It does 
mot seek to destroy ail machinery but it doe? regulate its use 
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and check its weedy growth. It uses machinery for the service 
of the poorest in their own cottages. The wheel is itself an- 
exquisite piece of machinery. 

Khaddar delivers the poor from the bonds of [the rich and 
creates a moral and spiritual bond between the classes and the 
masses. It restores to the poor somewhat of what the rich 
have taken from them. 

Khaddar does not displace a single cottage industry. On 
the contrary it is being daily recognised that it is becoming the- 
centre of other village industries. Khaddar brings a ray of 
hope to the widow’s broken up home. 

But it does npt prevent her from earning more if she can_ 
It prevents no one from seeking a better occupation. Khaddar 
offers honourable employment to those in need of some. It 
utilises the idle hours of the nation. The esteemed comrade 
quotes with pride the work of those who offer more lucrative 
employment. Let him know that Khaddar,does that automati¬ 
cally, It cannot put annas into the pockets of the poor with¬ 
out putting rupees into the pockets of some. Whereas those 
who begin their work in the cities, though they are no doubt 
doing good work, touch but the fringe of the question.. 
Khaddar touches the very centre and therefore necessarily 
includes the rest. 

But the whole of the impatient communist’s letter concen¬ 
trates itself upon the cities and thus ignores India and Indian 
conditions which are to be found only in her 700,000 villages.. 
The half a dozen modern cities are an excrescence and serve at 
the present moment the evil purpose of draining the life-blood 
of the villages. Khaddar is an attempt to revise and reverse- 
the process and establish a better relationship between the 
cities and the villages The cities with their insolent torts are 
a constant menace to the life and liberty of the villagers. 

Khaddar has the greatest organising power in it because it 
has itself to be organised and because it affects all India. If 
Khaddar rained from heaven it would be a calamity. But as- 
it can only be manufactured by the willing co-operation oF 
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> starving millions and thousands of middle class men and- 
women, its success means the best organisation conceivable - 
along peaceful lines. If cooking had to be revived and required^ 
the same organisation, I should claim for it the same merit 
Jhat I claim for Khaddar. 

j My communist comrade finds fault with my work among 
|he labourers in Jamshedpur because I accepted an address in 
Jamshedpur not from theTatas but from the employees. His- 
disapprobation is due, I expect, to the fact that the late 
Mr. Ratan Tata was in the chair. Well, I am not ashamed of' 
the honour. Mr. Tata appeared to me to be a humane and 
considerate employer. He readily granted, I think, all the 
prayers of the employees and I heard later that the agreement 
was being honourably kept. I do ask and receive donations 
for my work from the rich as well as the poor. The former 
gladly give me their donations. This is no personal triumph- 
It is the triumph of non-violence which I endeavour to re¬ 
present, be it ever so inadequately. It is to me a matter of 
perennial satisfaction that I retain generally the affection and 
the trust of those whose principles and policies I oppose. The 
South Africans gave me personally their confidence and 
extended their friendship. In spite of my denunciation of' 
British policy and system I enjoy the affection of thousands of 
Englishmen and women, and in spite of unqualified condemna¬ 
tion of modern materialistic civilisation, the circle of European 
and American friends is ever widening. It is again a triumph 
of non-violence. 

Lastly about labour m the cities. Let there be no 
misunderstanding. I am not opposed to organisation of labour, 
but, as m everything else, I want its organisation along Indian 
lines, or if you will, my lines. lam T domg it. The Indian 
labourer knows it instinctively. I do not regard capital to be 
the enemy of labour. I hold their co-ordination to be perfectly 
possible. The organisation of labour that I undertook in 
South Africa, Champaran or Ahmedabad was in no spirit of 
hostility to the capitalists. The resistance in each case and to 
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in common between us. Both claim to have the good of the 
country and humanity as our only goal. Though therefore we 
.may for the moment seem to be going in opposite directions, I 
expect we shall meet some day. I promise to make ample 
amends when I discover my error. Meanwhile, however, my 
error, since I do not recognise it as such, must be my shield and 
my solace. 

For unlike * Comrade ’ Saklatwala, I do not believe that 
multiplication of wants and machinery contrived to supply them 
is taking the £ world a single step nearer its goal. ' Comrade 9 
Saklatwala swears by the modern rush, I whole-heartedly detest 
this mad desire to destroy distance and time, to increase animal 
appetites and go to the ends of the earth in search of their 
satisfaction. If modern civilisation stands for all this, and I 
have understood it to do so, I call it satanic and with it the 
present system of Government, its best exponent. I distrust its 
schemes of amelioration of the lot of the poor, I distrust its 
currency reform, I distrust its army and navy. In the name of 
civilisation and its own safety this Government has continuously 
bled the masses, it has enslaved the people,' it has bribed the 
powerful with distinctions apd riches and it has sought to crush 
under the weight of its despotic regulations the liberty-loving 
patriots who would not be won over either by flattery or riches. 
I would destroy that system today, if I had the power. I would 
use the most deadly weapons, if I believed that they would 
destroy it. I refrain only because the use of such weapons 
would only perpetuate the system though it may destroy its 
present administrators. Those, who seek to destroy men rather 
than their manners, adopt the latter and become worse than 
those whom they destroy under the mistaken belief that the 
manners will die with the men. They do not know the root of 
the evil. 

The movement of 1920 was designed to show that we could 
not reform the soul-less system by violent means, thus becoming 
soul-less ourselves, but we could do so only by not becoming 
victims of the system/i.*. by non-co-operation, by saying an em- 
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phatic 4 no * to every advance made to entrap us into the net* 
spread by Satan. 

| That movement suffered a check but is not dead- My pro¬ 
fuse was conditional. The conditions were simple and easy. 
JBut they proved too difficult for those who took a leading part' 
in the movement. 

What 4 Comrade * Saklatwala believes to be my error and 
failure I regard to be the expression of my strength and deep 
conviction. It may be an error but so long as my conviction that 
it is truth that abides, my very error must, as it does, sustain 
me. My retracing my steps at Bardoh, I hold, to be an act of 
wisdom and supreme service to the country. The Government 
is the weaker for that decision. It would have regained all lost 
position if 1 had persisted after Chauri Chaura in carrying 
out the terms of what was regarded as an ultimatum to the 
Vicerory. ^ 

My * comrade * is wrong in saying that the South African 
movement was a failure. If it was, ray whole life must be writ-< 
ten down as a failure. And his invitation to me to enlist under 
his colours must be held to be meaningless. South Africa gave 
the start to my life's mission. * Nor do I consider it to be wrong 
to have offered, during the late war, the services of my com¬ 
panions and myself, under my then convictions, as ambulance 
men. 

This great M, P. is in a hurry. He disdains to study facts. 
Let me inform him that the Khadi movement is not on the 
wane. It did last year at least twenty times as much work as 
during IQ20. It is now serving not less than 50,000 spinners 
in 1,500 villages besides weavers, washermen, printers, dyers 
and tailors. 

Mr. Saklatwala asks what Khaddar stands for. Well, it 
stands for simplicity not shoddiness. It sits well on the shoul¬ 
ders of the poor and it can be made, as it was made in the days 
of yore, to adorn the bodies of the richest and the most artistic 
men and women. It is reviving ancient art and crafts. It does 
mot seek to destroy all machinery but it does regulate -its use 
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and check its weedy growth. It uses machinery for the service 
of the poorest in their own cottages. The wheel is itself anr 
exquisite piece of machinery. 

Khaddar delivers the poor from the bonds of $the rich an<F 
creates a moral and spiritual bond between the classes and the- 
masses. It restores to the poor somewhat of what the rich 
have taken from them. 

Khaddar does not displace a single cottage industry. On 
the contrary it is being daily recognised that it is becoming the^ 
centre of other village industries. Khaddar brings a ray of* 
hope to the widow’s broken up home. 

But it does not prevent her from earning more if she can- 
It prevents no one from seeking a better occupation. Khaddar 
offers honourable employment to those in need of some. It 
utilises the idle hours of the nation. The esteemed comrade 
quotes with pride the work of those who offer more lucrative- 
employment. Let him know that Khaddar,does that automati¬ 
cally, It cannot put annas into the pockets of the poor with¬ 
out putting rupees into the pockets of some. Whereas those 
who begin their work in . the cities, though they are no doubt 
doing good work, touch' but the fringe of the question- 
Khaddar touches the very centre and therefore necessarily 
includes the rest. * f 

But the whole of the impatient communist’s letter concen¬ 
trates itself upon the cities and thus ignores India and Indian 
conditions which are to be found only in her 700,000 villages- 
The half a dozen modern cities are an excrescence and serve at 
the present moment the evil purpose of draining the life-blood 
of the villages. Khaddar is an attempt to revise and reverse 
the process and establish a better relationship between the 
cities and the villages. The cities with their insolent torts are 
a constant menace to the life and liberty of the villagers. 

Khaddar has the greatest organising power in it because it 
has itself to be organised and because it affects all India. If 
Khaddar rained from heaven it would be a calamity. But a& 
it can only be manufactured by the willing co-operation of 
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starving millions and thousands of middle class men and 
women, its success means the best organisation conceivable 
along peaceful lines. If cooking had to be revived and required 
the same organisation, I should claim for it the same merit 
that I claim for Khaddar 

My communist comrade finds fault with my work among 
the labourers in Jamshedpur because I accepted an address in 
Jamshedpur not from theTatas but from the employees. His 
disapprobation is due, I expect, to the fact that the late 
Mr. Ratan Tata was m the chair. Well, I am not ashamed of 
the honour. Mr. Tata appeared to me to be a humane and 
considerate employer. He readily granted, I think, all the 
prayers of the employees and I heard later that the agreement 
was being honourably kept. I do ask and receive donations 
for my work from the rich as well as the poor. The former 
gladly give me their donations. This is no personal tnumph- 
It is the triumph of non-violence which I endeavour to re¬ 
present, be it ever so inadequately. It is to me a matter of 
perennial satisfaction that I retain generally the affection and 
the trust of those whose principles and policies I oppose The 
South Africans gave me personally their confidence and 
extended their friendship. In spite of my denunciation of 
British policy and system I enjoy the affection of thousands of 
Englishmen and women, and m spite of unqualified condemna¬ 
tion of modern materialistic civilisation, the circle of European 
and American friends is ever widening. It is again a triumph 
of non-violence. 

Lastly about labour in the cities Let there be no 
misunderstanding. I am not opposed to organisation of labour, 
but, as in everything else, I want its organisation along Indian 
lines, or if you will, my lines I am ‘doing it. The Indian 
labourer knows it instinctively I do not regard capital to be 
the enemy of labour. I hold their co-ordination to be perfectly 
possible The organisation of labour that I undertook in 
South Africa, Champaran or Ahmedabad was in no spirit of 
hostility to the capitalists The resistance in each case and to 
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the extent it was thought necessary was wholly successful. 
My ideal is equal distribution, but so far as I can see, it is not 
to be realised. I therefore work for equitable distribution. 
This I seek to attain through Khaddar. And since its attain¬ 
ment must sterilise British exploitation at its centre, it is cal¬ 
culated to purify the British connection. Hence in that sense 
Khaddar leads to Swaraj. ** 

The Mahatma I must leave to his fate. Though a non-co¬ 
operator I shall gladly subscribe to a bill to make it criminal 
for anybody to call me Mahatma and to touch my feet. Where 
I can impose the law myself, i.e at the Ashram, the practice 
is criminal.. 


17th March , 1927 
THE RATNAGIRI SPEECH 

After describing Ratnagiri as a place of pilgrimage for the 
whole of India, as it was Lokamanya ’s birth place , and after a 
_ feeling reference to Sjt. V. Z>. Savarkar, Gandhtjt said : 

u You know Lokamanya’s Swaraj Mantra . I do not think 
there has been any follower of Lokamanya who has tried to 
- carry out the Mantra more than I. There may be many whose 
efforts are equal to mine, but no one can claim to have put 
forth greater effort. For I know that not only is Swaraj our 
birthright, but that it is our sacred duty to win it. For in so 
far as we are removed from Swaraj we are removed from 
manhood. A proper manifestation of all our powers is 
impossible without Swaraj. And the Swaraj that Lokamanya 
had in view was not the Swaraj for Ratnagiri people or for 
Maharashtris, but for the whole of India, poor as well as rich, 
and Swaraj has no meaning for the poor unless they have 
enough to eat. Why should we not serve our mills, you ask. 
Seth Narottam Morarji, the owner of the Sholapur mills is a 
friend of mine, and I was the guest of his son who showered his 
affection on me. But does that mean that I must use cloth 
-from the Sholapur mills and serve that ‘poor’ Seth Narottam 
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and his son ? Even they will not say that I would be serving * 
the poor by using their cloth. ^ 

| '* I have been told everywhere Konkan is poor. If you are- 

poor, the situation must be unbearable for you. You say that 
poor people from your parts go to Bombay and earn a living 
there. Do you know the price that they have to pay for that 
living ? They live in hovels without light and air, a few feet 
by a few feet, where several men and women are huddled together ■ 
Without regard for their bodily cleanliness or decency. Are you 
ready to send your mothers and sisters to live under such con¬ 
ditions? Do you not agree that the women that go to the 
Bombay mills are your mothers and sisters and the men your * 
brothers? Are you prepared to see your brothers and sisters take 
to a life of drunkenness and shame and return home and spread 
the infection of their vices? Is it worth while paying this- 
terrible price for the eight annas they manage to earn there ? 

" Our cattle are destroyed because we do not know true - 
cow protection and our villages are ruined because we do not 
know true economics and sociology. The Charkha can stop 
that ruinous process. Do you know the daily income per head 
of our country ? Our economists say that it is one anna and * 
six pies, though even that is misleading. If some one were to- 
work out the average depth of a river as four feet from the fact 
that the river was six feet deep in certain places and two 
feet in others, and proceeded to ford it, would he 
not be drowned ? That is how statistics misleads 

The average income is worked out from the figures of the in¬ 
come of the poor man as also of the Viceroy and the million¬ 
aires. The actual income will therefore be hardly three pice 
per head. Now. if I supplement jthat income by even three 
pice with the help of the Charkha, am I not right in calling the 
Charkha my cow of plenty ? Some people attribute superhu¬ 
man powers to me, some say I have an extraordinary character, 
God alcne knows what I am. It is also possible to disagree 
'about the efficacy of Satyagraha, but I do not think there is any 
reason for disagreement on these obvious facts about the- 
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42 harkha. If some one convinces me today that there is no 
poverty in India, that there are few in India who starve for 
want of even a few pice a day, I shall own myself to have been 
* mistaken and shall destroy the spinning wheel. 

“ I ask you therefore to bear m mind what you mean when 
you say that Konkaa is poor. If you are really poor there is 
nothing like the wheel which can cure your impoverishment 
and which is a safeguard for the honour of your women. Seek 
ye first the Charkha and its concomitants and everything else 
will be added unto you. How can you disregard a thing which 
as of such a national and universal character ? Does it behove 
dhe followers of Lokamanya to deride or reject the wheel ? 

"But you will ask, as a youth who sought to heckle me 
-asked, * If Lokamanya liked this thing, why did he not ask the 
^country to take it up ?* Well, I cannot be taken in by your 
question. Whether or not Lokamanya had Khadi in mind 
'When he defined Swadeshi, surely his Swadeshi cannot but 
-include Khadi. I am but the heir of Lokamanya, and if I do 
mot add to the patrimony he has left me, I would !not be a 
^worthy son of a worthy father. I pondered well over Lokam- 
anya’s message, applied miy many years' experience to it and 
-came to.the conclusion that Lokamanya’s message must mean 
JChadi. Do you know what he used to do ? I am telling you 
-of an incident that happened a short time before his death. 
When Maulana Shaukatah approached him as regards the 
Khilafat question, Lokamanya said to him : * I shall put my 
-signature to whatever Gandhi signs, for I trust to his better 
-knowledge in this matter.’ Supposing therefore Lokamanya 
-had not Khadi in mind when he advised Swadeshi, what does 
-itmatter? Supposing we were manufacturing spectacles here 
^and some one were to say, * We cannot use them, Lokamanya 
-did not advise the use thereof,’ would it be proper ? We would 
dismiss him as a hteralist, Vedavadarata as Gita would’describe 
■him. As the literalist interpreter of the Vedas, does not grasp 
-the infinite meaning of the Vedas even so these literalist inter¬ 
preters of Lokamanya’s message miss its infinite power. 
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“ But some one comes and says * When Musalmans are 
■converting us who is going to listen to your Khadi?’ Have 
you, I ask, become so impQtent that you will be Musalmans 
because some one compels you to embrace Islam ? If you have 
true Dharma in you, no one dare violate it. But I want to 
protect even our Dharma by means of Khadi. For Khadi 
^neans the service not only of Hindu but of Musalman women. 
A Maulvi in Bengal went and asked some of those women not 
to spin on the ground that the Khadi movement was a Hindu 
movement. They listened to him for a couple of days, but the 
third day they came asking for cotton. For what could they 
•do ? They could not go on starving and the Maulvi had no food 
to offer them. The learned author of the Mahabharata has 
described Vishvamitra the sage as ready to eat what was 
forbidden to him and even to steal, when he was oppressed by 
the pangs of hunger. One cannot say what a hungry man or 
woman would not stoop to, I therefore tell you that you must 
take to Khadi if only to alleviate the poverty and safeguard the 
honour of your women. * 

W I am asked to take part In the S huddhi movement. How 
can I, when I wish that its Muslim and Christian counterparts 
should also cease ? It is unthinkable that a man will become 
good or attain salvation only if he embraces a particular 
religion,—Hinduism, Cristianity or Islam. Purity of character 
and salvation depend on the purity of heart, I therefore say to 
the Hindus, * Do whatever you like, but don’t ask a man like 
me, who has come to his conclusions after the maturest think¬ 
ing, to take up what he cannot.* Man’s capacity is after all 
limited. I can do what is within my power, not what is beyond 
it. I cannot do a hundred or even half a dozen things at a time. 
I would think myself blessed even if I can do one thing well at 
a time. If you agree with me that the Charkha is Jthe best 
Sangatkan that is possible, give me as much help as you can 
render/ 1 
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24th Marchs 1927 
KANGRI GURUKULA 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Kangri Gurukula was the body in which the soul of~ 
Shraddhanandji resided, no matter where its temporary earthly 
tabernacle wandered from time to time, and Shraddhanandji 
lives so long as the Gurukula lives. The best memorial there¬ 
fore that - can be erected to the memory of the deceased 
martyr is * to perpetuate the Gurukula, No doubt the 
really permanent memorial will have to come through the 
character of the professor and the scholars of the Gurukula 
and through their determination to retain in it the predomin¬ 
ance of ancient teaching and conduct based on it. Shraddhan¬ 
andji used with ample justification to plead that his Gurukula. 
■was a national institution in, the non-co-operation sense long - 
before the birth of non-co-operation. He believed that to belong 
to a Government educational institution was to subscribe to the 
predominance of western influence whether we willed or no.. 
He did not object to assimilate what was useful of the West on 
his own terms and in hi§ own time. To be a fitting memonaL 
of the Swami the Gurukula must, therefore, keep its complete 
independence of the Government. And it is a matter of no 
small satisfaction that the Gurukula in spite of its independence 
of Government aid or influence continues .to grow in numbers 
as I hope too it does in character, in the spirit of its revered- 
founder. 

But if the memorial depends for its real existence ulti¬ 
mately on the character of the scholars and the professors it 
has to depend presently upon financial support from the p ublic. 
Acharya Ramadeva has issued an appeal for three lacs of 
rupees. I understand that nearly two lacs are already subscrib¬ 
ed. The scene I witnessed when the appeal was made in that 
huge pandal on the Gurukula ground on the 19th instant was a 
never-to-be-forgotten sight. People—men and women—vied 
with one another in pouring their rupees and notes into the 
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buckets with which volunteers moved about among the visitors. 
There were hardly any coppers to be seen. I heartily commend 
this appeal to the attention of the public. I have stated my 
differences with the Arya Samaj and its doctrines. They abide. 
I have my differences about the conduct of Gurukulas. But I 
am not blind to the services of the Arya Samaj and the neces¬ 
sity of Gurukulas. They have revivified religion, if they have 
also*limited its growth. Every reform has that tendency in it. 
The wise sift the good from the bad and conserve what is good. 
The Gurukula has much in it to conserve and those who would 
want it to be better than it is have but to prove their friend¬ 
liness before they seek to introduce changes for its betterment. 
I have therefore no hesitation in identifying myself with the 
appeal for funds. There should be no delay or difficulty in 
making up the modest sum required. 


24th March , 1927 
SELF-CONTROL * 

By M. K. Gandhi t 

That the first edition was sold out practically within a 
week of its publication is a matter of joy to me. The corres¬ 
pondence that the series of articles collected in thjs volume has 
given rise to shows the need of fsuch a publication. May those 
who have not made self-indulgence a religion, but who are 
struggling to regain Host self-control, which should under 
normal conditions be our natural state, find some help from a 
perusal of these pages. For their guidance the following 
instructions may prove useful: 

I. Remember if you are married that your wife is your 
friend, companion and co-worker, not an instrument of sexual 
enjoyment. 

* Foreword to the second edition of Self-Re&tratnt v. Self^mduU 
gence . Price Re. 1. 

9 
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2. Self-control is the law of your being. Therefore the 
sexual act can be performed only when both desire it and that 
too subject to rules which in their lucidity both may have 
agreed upon. 

3. If you are unmarried you owe it to yourself, to society 
and to your future partner to keep yourself pure. If you culti¬ 
vate this sense of loyalty, you will find it as an infallible 
protection against all temptation. 

4. Think always of that unseen Power which though we 
may never see we all feel within us as watching and noting 
every impure thought and you will find that Power ever 
helping j f ou. 

5. Laws governing a life of self-restraint must be neces¬ 
sarily different from a life of self-indulgence. Therefore, you 
will regulate your society, your reading, your haunts of recrea¬ 
tion and your food. 

You will seek the society of the good and the pure. 

You will resolutely refrain from reading passion-breeding 
novels and magazines and read the works that sustain huma¬ 
nity. You will make one book your constant companion for 
reference and guidance. 4 

You will avoid theatres and cinemas. Recreation is where 
you may not dissipate yourself. You will, therefore, attend 
Bhajan Mandslts where the word and the tune uplift the soul. 

You will eat not to satisfy your palate but your hunger, 
A self-indulgent man li^es to eat; a self-restrained man eats tc 
live. Therefore you will abstain from all irritating condiments, 
alcohol which excites the nerves, and narcotics which deaden 
the sense of right and wrong. You will regulate the quantity 
and times of your meals. 

6. When your passions threaten to get the better of you 
go down on your knees and cry out to God for help, Ramanama 
is my infallible Help. As extraneous aid take a hip-bath *. e., 
sit in a tub full of cold water with your legs out of it, and you 

-will find your passions have immediately cooled. Sit in it for a 
few minutes unless you are weak and there is danger of a chill* 
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7. Take brisk walking exercise in the open air early in 
the morning and at night before going to bed. 

~8. * Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise/ is a sound proverb. 9 o’clock to bed and 
4 o’clock to rise is a good mle. Go to bed on an empty 
stomach. Therefore your last meal must not be after 6 p. m. 

9. Remember that man is a representative of God to serve 
all that lives and thus to express God’s dignity and love. Let 
service be your sole joy and you will need no other enjoyment 
in life. 


3 1st March, 1927 

CONDITIONS OF COW-PROTECTION 
By M. K. Gandhi 

It has been a matter of sorrow for me to have taken up the 
burden of cow-protection during the ending years of my life* 
But there need be no sorrow when burdens come not of one’s 
seeking but when they seek one irresistibly. And so has been 
for me the case with cow-protection. 

Recently at Ghatkopar, Bombay, I had the occasion to 
'visit the institution of the humanitarian society ably managed 
by its secretary, Sjt. Nagindas. It Is now conducting an ex¬ 
periment in dairying with the laudable object ultimately of 
^replacing the ill-managed and disease-breeding private Hairies 
of Bombay which are situated in the heart of the city and 
where there is no exercise ground for the cattle, and where the 
best cattle are prematurely given to the butcher’s knife. 

But though the institution is ably managed, it has some 
inherent defects to which upon its invitation I had to draw the 
Society’s attention. Incidentally, I ventured to lay down the 
conditions of cow-protection which are well-worth repeating % 

I. Every such Institution should be situated out in the 
•open, where it is possible to have plenty, i.*. f thousands of 
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acres, of open ground capable of growing fodder and givingr 
exercise to the cattle. If I had the management of all the- 
goshalas , I should selL the majority of the present ones at hand¬ 
some profits and buy suitable plots in the vicinity except where- 
the existing places may be needed for mere receiving depots. 

2. Every goshala should be turned into a model dairy and 
a model tannery. Every single head of dead cattle should be 
retained and scientifically treated and the hide, bones, entrails 
etc. should be used to the best advantage. I should regard the 
hide of dead cattle to be sacred and usable as distinguished- 
from the hide and other parts of slaughtered cattle, which 
should be deemed to be unfit for human use or at least for 
Hindu use. 

3. Urine and dung in many goshalas are thrown away.. 
This I regard as criminal waste. 

4. All goshalas should be managed under scientific super-* 
vision and guidance. 

5. Properly managed, every goshala should be and can be 

jnade self-supporting, donations being used for its extension.- 
The idea is never to make these institutions profit-making 
concerns, all profits being utilised towards buying maimed and 
disabled cattle and buying in the open market all cattle destined 
for the slaughter-house. t t 

6 This consummation is impossible if the goshalas take in- 
buftaloes, goats etc. So far as I can see, much as I would like 
it to be otherwise, not until the whole of India becomes 
vegetarian, can goats and sheep be saved from the butcher's 
knife. Buffaloes can be saved if we will not insist upon 
buffalo's milk and religiously avoid it in preference to cow's 
milk. In Bombay on the other hand, the practice is to take 
buffalo's milk instead of cow's milk. Physicians unanimously 
declare that cow's milk is medically superior to buffalo's milk 
and it is the opinion of dairy experts that cow's milk can by 
judicious management be made much richer than it is at pre¬ 
sent found to be. I hold that, it is possible to save both the 
buffalo and -the cow. The cow can be saved only if buffalo T 
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»breeding is given up. The buffalo cannot be used for agri¬ 
cultural purposes on a wide scale. It is just possible to save 
the existing stock, if we will cease to breed it any further- It is 
no part of religion to breed buffaloes or for that matter cows. 
We breed for our own uses. It is cruelty to the cow as well as 
to the buffalo to breed the latter. Humanitarians should know 
that Hindu shepherds even at the present moment mercilessly 
kill young male -buffaloes as they cannot profitably feed them. 
To save the cow and her progeny—and that only is a feasible 
proposition—the Hindus will forego profits from the trade 
concerning the cow and her products, but never otherwise! 
Religion to be true must satisfy what may be termed humani¬ 
tarian economics, *.*„ where the income and the expenditure 
.balance each other. The attainment of such economics is just 
possible with the cow and the cow only with the assistance of 
'donations for some years from pious Hindus. It should be 
remembered that this great humanitarian attempt is being 
made in the face of a beef-eating world. Not till the whole 
world turns predominantly vegetarian is it possible to make 
any advance upon the limitations I have sought to describe. 
To succeed to that extent is to open the way, for future genera¬ 
tions, to further effort. To overstep the limitation is to consign 
the cow for ever to the slaughter-house in addition to the 
buffalo and the other animals. 

Hindus and the humanitarian societies in charge of 
.goshalas and ptnjarapoles , if they are wisely religious, will bear 
the foregoing conditions of cow-protection in mind and proceed 
immediately to give effect to them. 


3lst March , 1927 

MACAULAY ON SWADESHI „ 

At a time when * Comrade * Sak is insisting upon Indians 
beginning their charity in Lancashire and not at home, giving 
'the ato (Hour) to the Upadkyaya leaving their own children to 
Sick and lap the grinding mill, condemning their own selves td 
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idleness and starvation in order to provide work and food to the 
British workman, the following from Macaulay's speech on the 
sugar duties delivered in 1845, whiclvmakes an admirable com¬ 
mentary on the Gita doctrine in 

Sve Sve Karmanyabhirathah Samsiddhim Labhate Narah 
will be read with interest: 

4 1 say then. Sir, that I fully admit the paramount authority^ 
of moral obligations. But it is important that we should accu¬ 
rately understand the nature acd extent of these obligations^ 
We are clearly bound to wrong no man. Nay more, we are 
bound to regard all men with benevolence. But to every" in¬ 
dividual, and to every society. Providence hath assigned a sphere 
within which benevolence ought to be peculiarly active; and if 
an individual or a society neglects what lies within that sphere 
in order to attend to what lies without, the result is likely to* 
be harm, and not good, 

1 It is thus in private life. We should not be justified ms 
injuring a stranger in order to benefit ourselves or those who are 
dearest to us. Every stranger is entitled, by the laws of hum¬ 
anity, to claim from us certain reasonable good offices. Bu it is- 
not true that we are bound to exert ourselves to serve a mere 
stranger as we are bound to exert ourselves to serve our own, 
relations. A man would not be justified in subjecting his wife^ 
and children to disagreeble privations, in order to save even from* 
utter ruin some foreigner whom he never saw. And if a man were^ 
so absurd and perverse as to starve his own family in order to 
relieve people with whom he had no acquaintance, there can be 
no doubt that his crazy charity would produce muchrriore- 
misery than happiness. 

* It is the same with nations. No statesman ought to injure 
other countries in order to benefit his own country. No states¬ 
man ought to lose any fair opportunity of rendering to foreign 
nations such good offices as he can render without a breach of 
the duty which he owes to the society of which he is a member*. 
But, after all, our country is our country, and has the first claim 
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on our attention. There is nothing, I conceive, of narrow min¬ 
dedness in this patriotism. I do not say that we ought 
to prefer the happiness of one particular society to the happi¬ 
ness of mankind; but I say, that by exerting oursevles to pro¬ 
mote the happiness of the society with which we are most^ 
nearly connected, and with which we are best acquainted, we 
shall do more to promote the happiness of mankind, than by 
busying ourselves about matters which we do not fully under¬ 
stand and cannot efficiently control,* V, G. D. 


31st March , 1927 

THE BUGBEAR OF POLITICS 

A friend writes to Gandhi}!; 

“ In reply to a letter from me asking definitely if there 
is anything preventing Government servants from contri¬ 
buting to the Kh^ddar movement (Kbadi fund) I am in¬ 
formed by the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Madras in Memorandum No. 465-1 of 17-2-1927, M that a 
Government servant may not subscribe in aid of any poli¬ 
tical movement in India or relating to Indian affairs.” The 
balance of opinion, however, seems distinctly to be in favour 
of the view that the Khadi movement and the Khadi fund 
have nothing whatever to do with * any political movement 
in India or relating to Indian affairs.’ Still the matter being 
one of considerable public interest and considering also the 
fact that rightly or wrongly there lurks in the minds of 
many Government servants the suspicion whether after all 
there is not some thing politicaf behind the Khadi move¬ 
ment, despite the assurances of Messrs. C. Rajagopala- 
chari and Shankarlal Banker to the contrary, may I request 
you to take up the matter and dempnstrate that, first and 
last, the Khadi movement is one of economics alone, in 
which both the Government and its servants are at liberty, 
or I may even say bound, to participate.” - * 
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A similar question was asked the other day m the Assem¬ 
bly and elicited the same* evasive reply as our friend got from 
the Chief Secretary There are some who are really in doubt 
whether Khadi partakes of a political character, whereas "there 
are not wanting people who have made up their minds that it 
has ultimately a political bearing and therefore they should 
have none of it. Several missionary friends also asked Gandhi]! 
the same question about Khadi and some of them promised 
their sympathy provided Gandhiji emphasised its humanitarian 
aspect. And at Kolhapur the Diwan also whilst expressing his 
sympathy added the condition that political use should not y be 
made of it. *. 

Let us briefly examine the question. What is political ? Is 
compulsory primary education political ? If not, why not ? By 
sending the children compulsorily to school you reduce the 
illiteracy of the country, and pave the way for national or poli¬ 
tical consciousness. They will not read their Navajivan and 
Young India , not to talk of Burke - and * Mill and Tom Paine, 
unless they are educated. And the poison should be removed 
in the beginning if it is not to be allowed to spread further. But 
we know the Government is not opposed to primary education, 
and whenever there is compulsory primary education the law 
applies to the children of Government servants as much as to 
others. In spite therefore of its ultimately political bearing,there 
is no ban oh primary education even in respect of Government 
servants. 

Let us now take social reform, e g. prohibition of infant 
marriages, promotion of widow remarriages, removal of un- 
touchability. Is there any doubt about the fact that the 
measures are calculated to weld each community, and through 
them the nation, together ? And what is the end and aim of 
politics but the welding' of a nation ? And yet we have not 
heard any one say that Government is opposed to any one of 
these measures. In fact they have given their passive, and in 
some cases even active, sympathy in the mattter of the 
reforms. 
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Let us take Hindu Muslim unity. Is there any greater 
essential for the attainment of Swaraj than the complete 
realisation of Hindu Muslim unity ? And yet in profession at 
least there is no greater advocate of Hindu Muslim unity than 
Government. 

Then take temperance. The political effect of temperance 
is very well-known and though the Government are opposed ta 
prohibition on the score of revenue there is no regulation 
prohibiting Government servants from refraining from drink. 

Why then this evasive attitude about Khadi ? Is it because 
apar£ from the ultimate result of the attainment of Swaraj, 
there is the immediate effect of every yard of Khadi hitting 
Lancashire to that extent ? Then the fact of the whole matter 
is that Government object to Khadi not because it has a 
political bearing—for all other things in our programme have 
no less a political bearing—but because they have full concious- 
ness of the power of every yard of Khadi that is manufactured 
in India. In the matter of social reform, Hindu Muslim unity, 
and temperance, they can still rely on our indolence and vice, 
on our petty jealousies and narrow interests, and there is no 
immediate effect to fear from. In the matter of Khadi they 
cannot any longer rely on our indolence, if only because there 
are crores of hungry people who have to go without food for 
want of employment. So the politics, that is, the remote 
effect, of our social and economic reform does not matter tq 
Government, it is the immediate effect that matters. How can 
we help it ? Let not Government servants hesitate in such an 
obvious matter as this. Let them take courage in both their 
hands and challenge Government to do what they like. Spin* 
mng and wearing Khadi and contributing for at is as much 
their religious duty as social and sanitary reform, and no 
Government can be suffered to interfere with the performance 
of a religious duty. 


M. D, 
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7th April , 1927 
FULFIL THE WHOLE 


Beginning with less than a lakh of rupees worth of Khaddar' 
produced and sold in the year 1921, we have by now come to an 
annual production and sale of over 20 lakhs. And all the 
while there has been a very false impression among some peo¬ 
ple that Khaddar has been steadily losing ground. This is 
perhaps typical of the fate of all work of an intensive and quiet 
nature. More people use Khadi to day than its adversaries or 
even its votaries are aware of. The growing brotherbood^and 
sisterhood linked by a frail handspun, if for the time being ill- 
spun, thread in the service of the poor millions is spread far 
and wide. 

We have thoroughly succeeded in resuscitating in a measure 
the old spinning wheel. But what about the new ? Go to the 
various villages in any province mentioned in the Khadi Guide 
and in the latest report of the All-India Spinners’ Association 
and you will find that almost all the yarn that goes to make the 
Khaddar you wear is spun on ancient wheels dug out, so to say,, 
from their very graves. A fifty-year-old wheel, at one time the 
Annapurna of the family, actively plying again after a long 
lapse with a repair or two by the rustic carpenter is a frequent 
sight good enough to cheer the optimistic and the pessimistic 
alike. Within a few months, for aught one knows, many of 
those wheels might have been broken up for fuel but for the 
timely heartening message which reached the sluggish ears of 
the peasant folk. It took painful years to organise. First the 
Khadi Board and then the centralised All-India Spinners’ 
Association went through the heavy spadework of systematising 
the movement. But what about the new Charkhas, i e , what 
about raising new spinners and therefore what about self-spin¬ 
ners ? This part of our undertaking seems to have flagged for 
the time being. 

Much of the time of the limited number of workers at the 
disposal of the All-India Spinners’ Association is absorbed im 
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the villages where the resuscitated wheels have resumed work 
{ under already trained hands. There are of course notable in¬ 
stances of work in the new direction as in the case of Bardoli. 
But these are few and far between. Self-spinning or voluntary 
spinning connotes the ethical and sacramental side of spinning. 
It is essential to the abiding grace and moral effect of the move¬ 
ment. Have we slackened our efforts in that direction? It 
looks as though we have. Once the main object of helping to 
keep the wolf from the doors of the starving poor began.in some 
small measure to be realised we naturally felt rewarded and 
pleased. Nothing, of course, has been lost thereby while every-* 
thing has been gained. Let it just be recognised, if it is true, 
that voluutary or self-spinning has not received that attention 
of late which it did at one time. It is no easy thing to tram 
bodies of peasant men and women who have never had any¬ 
thing to do with handicraft in systematic spinning. Yet it is 
these who must spin in their larger numbers before misery 
could be allayed and an 'appreciable degree of exclusion of" 
foreign cloth brought about. That it is no impossible feat to 
introduce new wheels in homes where spinning has been tradi¬ 
tionally unknown is proved by the few examples we have in 
many provinces of successful work of this character. With 
money forthcoming and honest workers giving themselves up 
for some time to the business, there is no dpubt that wonderful 
strides could be made. 

But nothing great may be expected so long as we the so- 
called higher classes neglect to set an example to the others by 
taking to voluntary spinning. The causes of the lack of proper 
effort are few and definite. The existing arrangements for 
teaching the art in different areas to those desirous of adopting 
it whether for the purpose of sacrificial spinning or self-spinn-- 
mg t e . spinning for personal use, are inadequate. For the first 
two months or so the .beginner meets with a variety of difficul¬ 
ties with his wheel which he need not be left unaided to solve. 
A good spinning teacher, who could teach carding as well, to be 
had within easy reach in as many centres as possible is' a crying 
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need. The fact that the Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati, is still 
approached for the supply of trifling Charkha accessories and 
’even Charkhas from all parts of the country points to the neces¬ 
sity for better equipment m the various centres of the Spinners’ 
Association. While carding should always -go hand in hand 
with self-spinning, if the latter is to be given a fair trial good 
vslivers should always be made easily available to voluntary 
-spinners It lies mainly in the hands of individual initiative 
-among Khadi workers to remedy these and other defects. 

1 To look at the other side of the picture, there has been 
found very often a tendency among self-spinners to lose cour* 1 
age and ultimately abandon spinning because they find It 
^difficult in the beginning Given a little more perseverance and 
proper instruments this trouble should not generally arise. 
Many continue spinning without attempting to improve their 
yarn. Still others spin perfunctorily. Spun yarn is often 
allowed to lie about and ultimately to get lost. In many cases 
*the difficulty arises from an ignorance of certain elementary 
details in regard to* yarn and its conversion into cloth. Very 
few have any idea, for instance, of the quantities of yarn of 
-different counts required to* make a substantial piece of cloth. 
The table on the next page may perhaps be useful in the matter. 
Many put their yarn away and do not attempt to get it woven 
because they think the quantity is too small or the quality too 
bad. By far the easiest solution of these difficulties is for every 
> experienced voluntary spinner who has tided over the initial 
-stages himself to make himself available by means of publicity 
-if necessary to others in his neighbourhood for guidance and 
help. 

It is by co-ordination and co-operation, a spirit of impart¬ 
ing as soon as possible to our neighbour every little bit of useful 
Jcnowledge we possess that we shall be able to make an advance 
•on the present position. 


D. M. G. 
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- 7th April, 1927 
WHAT SHALL I DO ? 

By M. K. Gandhi 

✓ 

- The Satyagraha Week is on u$. By the time this appears 
in print one day of the precious week will have gone. I would 
urge the reader not to fritter away the w^eek by asking the ques¬ 
tion, ‘ What shall we do? ,* but to make the best possible use of 
it by asking, * What shall / do? ’ There was a time when we 
could usefully ask and did ask the other question. And if each< 
one will do his or her duty to the fullest measure possible, we 
shall soon be able to ask, What shall we do next ? 

TheJfoundation of Satyagraha as of nation-building is un¬ 
doubtedly self-purification, self-dedication, selflessness. Let 
each one ask oneself. How then can I purify myself in terms of 
the nation ? Rectitude of private character is surely the begin¬ 
ning of the structure. If my private character is foul, I am like 
J a sounding brass and tinkling cymbal.’ If then I am not right 
inside, I must this very instant purge myself and be a fit vessel 
for dedication. Government cannot help me or interfere with 
me here. I must be the sole author of my making or undoing. - 
Having ensured a pure personal character I must ask the 
next question. What shall I do as a national servant ? If a 
Hindu, if I hate the Musalman or a person of another faith, I 
must at’once make an honourable peace with him. If I regard 
any single person as an untouchable, I must blot the sin from 
my heart and hug the one whom I have hitherto in my arrog¬ 
ance or ignorance regarded as untouchable and as a token I 
must render him some personal service, if it is only going to 
his quarters and collecting the children and playing with them.. 
In these things again, I need no support from the Government 
and yet in doing these things wholeheartedly I have surely 
brought Swaraj nearer for the effort and rendered ipyself fitter 
for joint service whenever the occasion arises. 

Is there a drink-shop near me? I must try to wean an 
erring brother from going to the house of f t his own destruction.. 
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We began this work gloriously in 1921. Our violence brought 
it to an inglorious end' Individual effort in this matter is still 
possible even though the atmosphere for wholesale action is for 
the moment wanting. 

And last but not least, I must do my share of spinning^if I 
have but faith in its capacity to serve the poorest, so graphi¬ 
cally described in Markham's words reproduced in last week's 
Young India. I must hawk Khadi. If l have the power, I 
.must induce my neighbour to spin for the sake of Dandra 
,Narayan and if he or she wears foreign cloth, I must induce 
him or her to discard it. > 

This is by no means an exhaustive list. I have simply 
* given an indication of the enormous possibilities of individual 
effort. Let each one find out for him or herself the best way of 
- service during this week of privilege. The seeker will be 
amazed to discover in the search after individual action, the 
immense possibilities of silent, sustained and fruitful common 
action. Let not the immensity of a common programme daze 
or paralyse us. What is true of the individual will be to¬ 
-morrow true of the whole qatioa if individuals will but refuse to 
Jose heart and hope v 


14th Apnl , 1927 
FAITH v REASON 
By M. K. Gandhi 

An M. B, B. S. from Mandalay sends a string of questions 
«of which the first is : 

“ You once expressed your opinion in the pages of 
Young India that faith begins where reason ends. Then I 
expect you will call it faith, if a person believes in a thing 
for which he can give no reasons. Is it not then clear that 
faith is believing unreasonably ? Do you think it truth or 
justice if anybody believed vin anything unreasonable? I 
.think it is folly *0 believe in that 'way. I do not know 
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what your barrister mind will call it. If you think like me 
I hope you will call faith as nothing but folly.” 

, If the worthy doctor will excuse my saying so, there is in his 
question a clear failure to understand my meaning. That 
l which is beyond reason is surely not unreasonable. Unreason¬ 
able belief is blind faith and is often superstition. To ask any¬ 
body to believe without proof what is capable of proof would 
be unreasonable as for instance asking an intelligent person to 
believe without the proof that the sum of the angles of a trian¬ 
gle is equal to two right angles. But, for an experienced person 
to ask another to believe without being able to prove that there 
is God is humbly to confess his limitations and to ask another 
to accept in faith the statement of his experience. It is merely 
a question of that person’s credibility. In ordinary matters of 
life we accept in faith the word of persons on whom we choose 
to rely although we are often cheated. Why may we not then 
in matters of life and death accept the testimony of sages all 
the world over that there is God and that He is to be seen by 
following Truth and Innocence (non-violence) ? It is at least 
as reasonable for me to ask ray correspondent to. have that 
faith in this universal testimony as it would be for him to ask 
me to take his medicine in faith even though many a medicine¬ 
man might have failed me. I make bold to say that without 
faith this world would come to naught in a moment. True 
faith is appropriation ofUhe reasoned experience of people 
whom we believe to have lived a life purified by prayer and 
penance. Belief, therefore, in prophets or incarnations who 
have lived in remote ages is not an idle superstition but a satis¬ 
faction of an inmost spiritual want. The formula, therefore, I 
have humbly suggested for guidance is rejection of every de¬ 
mand for faith where a matter is capable of present proof and 
unquestioned acceptance on faith of that which is itself incap¬ 
able of proof except through personal experience. 

The correspondent’s next question is : 

M In Young India for December 9, 1926, there appeared 
a press-cuttmg that one doctor Harold Blazer, wfio- chloro- 
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t formed his daughter because he felt that his own end was; 
near and there was no one to care for her when he was- 
gone, was fully acquitted. Dr. Blazer's counsel, Mr. 
Howry declared: .* Blazer did a right and moral thing by 
keeping the poor girl from becoming a charge on others/' 
To this you expressed your opinion that Dr. Blazer was* 
wrong in taking the life of his daughter because it betray¬ 
ed want of faith in the humanity of those round him and* 
that there was no warrant for him to suppose that the- 
daughter would not have been cared for by others. I 
would say that in expressing your opinion you have not 
pleaded like a pleader. I would request you to think over 
it again, for 1 think this is not an ordinary matter. For it 
is evident that you have got no scruples to put a useless- 
burden on society simply because you have got enough* 
faith in the society to shoulder the burden. For God's- 
sake please excuse us from believing in that useless, nay*- 
extremely harmful faith.. Such a faith of yours, I sincerely 
believe* is very harmful to the best interests of India. 
Please see what did Dr. Blazer's counsel plead. He dec¬ 
lared that Dr. Blazer v did a right and moral thing by preven— 

- tmg the poor useless girl from becoming a burden on the 
society. The question whether the society would have 
cared for the child or not is beside the point. I would ask 
you one question : 5 If after many more years of faithful 
service of India, you become blind/ dumb and deaf, etc., or 
in other words become absolutely useless to society, will 
you like the society to feed you because you have got still 
life left in you or because you served so well ? I do not 
know what curious ideas you have got about Ahimsa but 
my answer is quite clear. If I were quite useless for 
society even after many years of service, I should like to be 
killed rather than become a burden on society ; for I rea¬ 
sonably believe that I shall be benefiting the society by 
being killed, thus removing the burden upon the society 
which I love. That it is the duty of society to care for alt 
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useful human beings and animals is quite a different 
thing.” 

I do believe that whilst the jury was right in acquitting, Dr. 
Blazer, considered from the strictly moral point of view. Dr. 
Blazer was wrong. My correspondent in his utilitarian zeal 
has overlooked the frightful consequences and implications of 
the doctrine he lays down. Indeed, his doctrine would belie his 
own profession. What would he say if a young practitioner 
chloroformed to death a patient, whom he, the junior practition¬ 
er,’considered to be incurable and therefore a useless burden to 
society and whom another, as a senior, subsequently found to 
be a case quite capable of cure. Is it not the boast of medical 
science to treat no case as finally incurable ? As for myself, 
well, I dp expect my countrymen to support me when I become a 
useless and burdensome article, assuming, of course, that I shall 
still want to live. What is more, I have full faith in my coun¬ 
trymen supporting me if that event comes to pass. I wonder 
whether my correspondent will have all the lepers, the blind, 
the deaf, one fine night to be chloroformed to sweet everlasting 
sleep. And yet Damien was a leper and'Milton was a blind 
poet. Man is not all body but he is something infinitely 
higher. 

The correspondent's third question is : : 

“ In the same article, * The greatest good of all/ 
ypu wrote, that a votary of Ahimsa cannot subscribe to the 
utilitarian formula. He will strive for the greatest good 
of all and die in the attempt to realise the ideal. He will 
therefore be willing to die so that the others may hve. 
May I conclude then that you will prefer to be bitten by a 
poisonous snake and die rather than kill the same in trying 
to save yourself ? If I am right in my conclusion, I 
think that in allowing yourself to be bitten by the (snake 
rather than kill it, you will be committing the greatest 
sin I can ever think of. In that way you will be doing 
the greatest possible harm to India by trying to save a 
harmful living creature and by dying willingly Jn trying 
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to realise the ideal of your so-called greatest good of all. 
Is it not clear to you now ? Will you not change your 
opinion now about benefiting all ? I fear you will harm 
India in trying to benefit the whole world. You admit 
that you are an imperfect mortal- So it is impossible for 
you to benefit the whole of the world. It is even impossible 
for you to benefit the whole of India in all possible ways. 
Therefore it is quite reasonable to be contented with the 
greatest good of the greatest number, rather than pretend 
to do the greatest good to all without exception,——the 
good and the wicked, the useful and the useless, man, ani¬ 
mal, etc. etc.”. 

This is a question I would fain avoid answering, not be¬ 
cause of want of faith but because of want of courage. But I 
must not conceal my faith even though I may not have the 
courage to act up to it when it is put on its trial. Here then 
is my answer. I do not want to live at the cost of the life even 
qf a snake, I should let him bite me to death rather than kill 
him. But it is likely that, if God puts me to that cruel test and 
permits a snake to assault me, I may not have the courage to' 
die, but that the beast in me may assert itself and I may seek 
to kill the snake in defending this perishable body. I admit 
that my belief has not yet become so incarnate in me as to 
Warrant my stating emphatically that I have shed all fear of 
snakes so as to befriend them as I would like to be able to. It 
is my implicit belief that snakes, tigers etc. are God's answer to 
the poisonous, wicked, evil thoughts that we harbour. Anna 
Krngsford saw in the streets of Paris tigers in men already 
taking shape. I believe that all life is one. Thoughts take 
^definite forms. Tigers and snakes have kinship with us. 
They are a warning to us to avoid harbouring evil, wicked, 
lustful thoughts. If I want to rid the earth of venomous 
beasts and reptiles, I must rid myself of all venomous 
thoughts, I shall not do so if in my impatient ignorance 
and in my desire to prolong the existence of the body I seek 
to kill the so-called venomous beasts and reptiles. If in not 
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seeking to defend myself against such noxious animals I die, 
I should die to rise again a better and a fuller man. With 
that faith tit me how should I seek to kill a fellow-being in 
a snake? Bu this is philosophy. Let me pray and let my 
readers join in the prayer to God that He may give me the 
strength to live up to that philosophy. For philosophy 
without life corresponding is like a body without life. 

I know that in this land of ours we have enough philoso¬ 
phy and but little life. But I know also that the laws gov¬ 
erning the conduct of man have still to be explored and the 
-condition of exploration is imperative and unalterable. We 
shall explore them only by dying, never by killing. We must 
become living embodiments of Truth and Love, for God is- 
“Truth and Love. 


14th April , IQ2J 

VOLUNTARY SPINNING 

That spinning is an art r and no less useful an art than 
cooking, and even one of the fine arts, is known to those who 
have seen good spinners spin on good wheels. The ancients 
knew well its value and its utility. Even as the rice and 
cereals they grew in their fields were cooked in the homes, so 
also let the cotton similarly grown be spun in the homes, they 
had decided. The plan worked well. Every woman held 
spinning to be as essential a part of her daily work as cooking, 
and one came as naturally to her as the other. The mother 
who fed us also made clothes for us in the natural course of 
things, so long as matters of greater moment than the mode of 
dress and food absorbed the major portion of the time of our 
ancestors, and one individual had not begun as now to burden 
his body with cloth enough to cover five persons. When our 
requirements of cloth began to be measured by the size of our 
wardrobes the spinning wheel was thrown on the scrapheap. 
Spinning survived merely as a profession. As an occupation 
and recreation for leisure hours it has left its traces m Assam. 
>where a father cannot give away his daughter in- marriage 
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unless she knows spinning and weaving. It may be now 
mere rehc of the old tradition but none the less it exists. All, 
including many who demur to the idea generally, would like the 
women of India to know spinning if it were possible by a 
miracle. Spinning by itself is nice as an accomplishment, 
apart from anything else. 

The lead has to come from men. Now that women have 
dost or are fast losing the art which came naturally to them at 
one time, men must help them to acquire it again. It is the 
men who took the initiative wherever voluntary spinning or 
self-spinning has made any headway. Here is a lesson for all 
those who would like their mothers and wives and sisters to 
spin. Spinning is an art and for the uninitiated it is no joke 
mastering it. In no household have women been known to 
have taken to it entirely independently of assistance. It is a 
superstition to suppose that spinning being traditionally a 
concern of the gentler sex, they are better able to pick it up. No, 
the inspiration and encouragement have to come from the other 
side. Therefore, to be helpful to the women we, the men, must, 
acquire the art ourselves. With our help the women will learn 
and do it readily. Withckut it, what with the hundred little 
ailments the Charkha suffers frodi under inexperienced hands,. 
they are apt to give it up as a bother, as indeed they have 
done in many cases. On the other hand there are cases of the 
type of Srimati kamalamma of Andhradesha which forcibly 
illustrate the advantage of such help and encouragement. Her 
Iiusband was a law student -when she first attracted public 
attention three years ago by spinning the record count of 600. 
"Without vigilant care and attention which he bestowed on the 
»work she would have been handicapped. The cotton was care¬ 
fully selected by him. The condition of the wheel was under- 
his constant observation. In fact he all but spun for his wife.- 
And last, yet not the least, it was the active personal interest 
he took that did it. So may it be with all young men who 
would have their wives spin. D. M. G_ 
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THE SELF-SPINNER’S TABLE 

One frequently meets such queries as 44 How much cloth 
would I get if I spun such and such a quantity of yarn ? ,r 

How much should I spin to make me a dhoti ?” The table 
published in the last issue furnishes a reply in detail. The 
figures, based on the personal experience of experts, are repre¬ 
sentative of the conditions obtaining more or less in all the 
provinces. The reader will kindly read the following brief 
explanations along with the table : 

Z. These are the various counts or numbers representing 
the different thickness of yarn that are used all over the 
country. The higher the count the finer the yarn. Average 
Khaddar is not above 16 counts at present. It used to be 8 to 
10 counts a few years ago. Khadi made out of yarn of 20 
counts and above is used at present for sans and dhoiis of 
superior quality. 

2. If you know the number of threads that are placed side 
by side in an inch of width you are able to make your own 
calculation for any width you choose. As the present practice 
goes, these figures meet the requirements of close weaving and 
are supposed to be above the average in common Khaddar. 
Remember that the warp runs lengthwise and the weft 
crossways. 

3. This gives you the number of warp threads to be used 
in a width of 50 inches. It has no reference to length which 
may be anything from zero upwards. 

4. Column 3 multiplied by the number of yards wanted 
and then doubled so as to include the cross threads or the weft 
which, filling as it does the same amount of space as the warp 
in all fabrics, is the same quantity as the warp, gives the full 
length of yarn required. The present lengths indicate the 
■quantity of yarn of the respective counts to make 50 yards of 
cloth of 50 inches width. 

5. 21 yards of yarn of one count make a tola in'weight. 
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Thus, any length divided by the: count of the yarn multiplied * 
by 21 gives the weight in folas, or rupees. Observe that the- 
weight drops as the count rises. Also that the cloth can be- 
lighter or heavier as the threads per inch are less or more. 

* 6. The price of cotton is never steady. But the figures 

given are by no means liberal. 

7 . This column exists in the table on sufferance. No self— 
spinning, i.e. spinning for one’s personal or family require¬ 
ments, is Complete without carding being made part of it. To 
get slivers made by others is to get bad ones. If possible*, 
carding is easier than spinning* With good practice you can 
in an hour card and roll into slivers enough cotton to last you on 
the Charkha for six hours* Home-made slivers are always- 
better because you make them for yourself, while those which 
you buy you get after worry and delay and they can never 
approach home-made ones because somebody else made then* 
for money. 

8. This is according to the system in vogue in Gujarat- 
The weaver is paid 3 pips for every unit of l6o warp threads 
per yard. The system is scientific as the weaver is automati¬ 
cally the loser or gainer as the case may be according to the 
number of the threads he has to manipulate. 

9. The' table errs, if at all, on the side of overstatement- 
The total cost as given includes carding charges which the 
spinner will save by doing that part himself. But on the whole* 
taking into consideration a few incidental small recurring ex¬ 
penses the selfspmner is bound to incur for the present in the 
purchase of spindles and in repairs, very little reduction in the 
total cost may be expected. But in some provinces such as- 
Bihar the cost may come to much less. 

10. This is more for the daily spinner’s ready reference.. 
Remember that it is not one person who spins for the time sti¬ 
pulated but it is the Charkha that has to be kept busy for that- 
period everyday on an average, no matter how many lend their' 
Rands. 

11. Let every reader who is a self-spinner or wishes tobe* 
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one see if he can be tempted to try to turn out one dhoti or sari 
a month. Better still give it a fair trial without delay. 

Many middle class families of two adults and two children 
do not require more than 50 yards of cloth per year for personal 
wear. Among others it is a single member who may require 
the whole quantity. The table is presented to both. If those 
who have the necessary plot of land will grow their own cotton, 
they will find that it is on the whole much easier than to have 
to buy any kind of cotton that is available m the bazaar. So 
much depends on the way the cotton is picked from the plants^ 
that to do it oneself is to ensure the maximum good results all 
round, ue. in carding, spinning and weaving and in enhancing 
the durability of the cloth, and the cost in the long run is 
reduced by half. The villagers m Bardoli and many other 
places do it today with absolute success. 

But the self-spinner has no class high or low. He spins 
because he takes a pleasure in spinning and because he sees its 
importance, if not to himself so much, to the vast masses of the 
country. He’spins in sympathy for the poor and takes pride 
in adding a yard of his own to the growing production of hand- 
spun cloth which is to be the serious rival of all foreign im¬ 
ported cloth m time to come. If he has a sister or a wife he 
will make her spm too. And ultimately the womanhood of 
India if they choose would be able to clothe the whole popula¬ 
tion as they did before without anybody else including Lanca¬ 
shire having to bother about it. 

Figures after all are figures and the table can help no one 
to get the yarn if he does not exert himself. But it should be 
of value to the spinner who means business with his wheel and 
no camouflage. 

Let the spinner keep m mind a few cardinal principles. 
Spinning to be easy must be learnt with diligence and persever¬ 
ance. After a few days of regular struggle the hands and fingers 
get accustomed to the art and it is well for every beginner to give 
two to three hours daily until tolerable perfection is reached. 
Do not cast aside the wheel because you think it is out of order. 
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More often than not it is the spinner who has weaned and not* 
the wheel that is out of order. When it does give trouble per¬ 
haps it wants oiling or ordinary adjusting. Don't send your 
yarn to the weaver bit by bit, because he always likes to have 
enough to make about ten yards or so and wastes less in bigger 
pieces. If you do not know how to get your yarn woven write 
to the All-India Spinners’ Association or to any other Khadi 
concern. 

Difficulties may also be referred to the writer care of Young 
India . 

D. M. G. 


21st April, 1927 
TRUTH IS ONE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A Polish professor writes: , 

'* I am reading with intense joy your fascinating articles 
in Young India and wi$h to impress upon you the truth 
that they are the source of power not only for your own 
country but for the world. And as you have such a wide 
spiritual experience, may I ask you one question to be 
answered if possible in Young India ? It is a very import¬ 
ant fundamental question to which an answer from you 
would have a great value. Do you admit that there is in 
human thought some absolute certainty, as for instance as 
to God and prayer, where we might be said to have reached 
perfect unchangeable truth? Do you also confess that 
some particular experience led you to change your first 
opinion, for instance as to the right of killing certain dan¬ 
gerous animals ? Now my fundamental question is, on 
what particular points do you change your opinion ? And 
what guarantee can these changes leave as to the unshaken 
truth of what remains certain? How can we distinguish 
opportunistic change of opinion from the permanence of an 
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absolute certaioty in essentials ? Can you define in what 
things we may change and what kind of things remain un¬ 
changeable? Is independence of each country or people 
one of those absolute truths, or is there some innate incapa¬ 
city in some nations for self-government and in others an 
innate capacity for governing such incapable nations, as 
the Germans profess to have a capacity for governing other 
nations and thus justify their ruling ambition ?” 

I have taken the liberty of altering a word here and there 
m this letter for the purpose of making the writer’s meaning 
-clearer than it appears to be to me in the originaL Without m 
any shape or form endorsing the claim to the powers that the 
^writer ascribes to me, I would in all humility endeavour to 
answer his questions. My own conscious claim is very simple 
and emphatic. I am a humble but very earnest seeker after 
truth. And in my search, I take all fellow-seekers in uttermost 
confidence so that I may know my mistakes and correct them. 
I confess that I have often erred in my estimates and judg¬ 
ments. As for instance, whereas I thought from insufficient 
data that the people of Kheda were ready for civil disobedience, 
I suddenly discovered that I had committed a Himalayan mis¬ 
calculation and saw that they could not offer civil disobedience 
inasmuch as they had not known what it was to tender willing 
-obedience to laws which might be even considered irksome but 
not immoral. Immediately I made the discovery, I retraced 
my steps. A similar error of judgment was committed by me 
when I presented what has been described as the Bardoli ulti¬ 
matum. I had then believed that the country, that is the peo¬ 
ple, had been awakened and touched by the movement, had 
understood the utility of non-violence. I discovered my error 
withm twenty four hours of the delivery of the ultimatum and 
retraced my steps. And inasmuch as in every case I retraced 
03y steps, no permanent harm was done. On the contrary, the 
fundamental truth of non-violence has been made infinitely" 
more manifest than it ever has been, and the country has in no 
way been permanently injured. 
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But I am not aware of having changed my opinion about 
the necessity of killing certain dangerous animals in certain 
circumstances specifically mentioned in my articles. So far as 
I am aware of my own opinions, I have ever held the opinion 
expressed by me in those articles. That however does not mean 
that the opinion is unchangeable. I claim to have no infallible 
guidance or inspiration. So far as my experience goes, the 
claim to infallibility oti the part of a human being would be 
untenable, seeing that inspiration too can come only to one who 
is free from the action of pairs of opposites, and it will be diffi¬ 
cult to judge on a given occasion whether the claim to freedom 
from pairs of opposites is justified, The claim to infallibility 
would thus always be a most dangerous claim to make. This 
however does not leave us without any guidance whatsoever. 
The sum-total of the experience of the sages of the world is 
available to us and would be for all time to come. Moreover 
there are not many fundamental truths, but there is only one 
fundamental truth which is Truth itself, otherwise known as 
Non-violence. Finite human being shall never know in its 
fulness Truth and Love which is in itself infinite. But we do 
know enough for our guidance. We shall err, and sometimes 
grievously, in our application. But man is a self-governing 
being, and self-government necessarily includes the power as 
much to commit errors as to set them right as often as they are 
made. I do not knpw whether this will satisty my correspon¬ 
dent. But whether it does or not, I have no power in me to 
give him a more satisfactory answer. After all each one must 
be a law unto himself, the invariable condition being that he 
must then walk in the fear of God and therefore continually 
keep on purifying his heart. A man to be man must be twice- 
born as Hindus would say, reborn as Christians would say. 

The concluding questions of the correspondent are easily 
answered. In fact, the answers tan be inferred from the fore¬ 
going remarks. I do think that independence of each country 
is a truth m the same sense and to the same extent that inde¬ 
pendence of each man is. There is therefore no inherent inca- 
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pacity for self-government in any country or nation and 
therefore no inherent capacity for governing other nations. No¬ 
doubt my correspondent honestly thinks that Germans profess- 
to have a god-given capacity for ruling over other nations. But 
if there are German imperialists, there are also humble German 
democrats, who are content if they can quietly govern them¬ 
selves. 


28 th April, 1937 

UNTOUCHABILITY AND UNREASON 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A correspondent from Mahad writes : 

" It gives me much sorrow to let you know that there was a- 
not on the 20 th of March last between touchables and untouch-' 
bles at Mahad, There was held a conference of the Colaba Dis~ 
tnct depressed classes on the 19th and 20 th ultimo. The meeting * 
was quite successful. But whilst the crowd was dispersing, 
Mr. A. V. Chitre of the Social Service League of Bombay told 
the people as they were thirsty and as the sun was very hot 
that they could go to the public tank and drink water. There 
were some who tried to dissuade the men from going to the 
tank. But Dr. Ambedkar, the president, decided to march the 
men to the tank. Even the police inspector could not feel the 
gravity of the situation, and instead of stopping the crowd from 
proceeding to the tank, went with them. The tank is situated 
m the midst of the Brahmin locality. As however no one was 
aware that the untouchables were going to the tank there was 
no disturbance, and hundreds of them quenched their thirst at 
the tank with cries of Hara Hara Mahadev. Meanwhile the- 
touchables came to the scene and they watched the incident 
with rage. The crowd of untouchables then went back to the 
panda! for their meals. Within an hour of this the 'Mahad 
public was suddenly awakened by the wild cry Gurova and they 
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-were told that the untouchables were thinking of entering the 
-temple of Vireshwar. 

“ It was a false cry : but in no time the temple was filled by 
-an infuriated mob of touehables who had sticks in their hands. 
The poor untouchables had no intention whatsoever of going to 
the temple. But the touehables finding no untouchables 
attempting to enter the temple practically ran amuck, 
went to the bazar and began to beat any untouchable 
they came across in the street. All the while this beating was 
going on on the part of the touehables, not one untouchable 

- offered any resistance. A few touehables, who sympathised 
with the untouchables, tried to protect them ; but the furious 
mob would not be checked. They even rushed into the huts of 

- shoe-makers and such others and beat them severely. The 
helpless untouchables ran wildly for help ; but none was offered 
by the shopkeepers. The untouchables who were in the pandal 
were derided by the touehables for not coming opt in the open 
to fight. There were nearly' 1,500 of the former m the pandal 
and if they had offered to fight there would have been a great 

-calamity and Hinduism* would have been disgraced. Dr 
Ambedkar justified the advice that he had given on the strength 
of the resolution that was passed in the Bombay Legislative 
Council and on the opinion expressed by the Mahad Munici¬ 
pality that the untouchables were lawfully" entitled to take 
water from public tanks and wells.” 

-1 have omitted from the correspondent's letter several 

- passages giving further details. But the letter appears to me to 
" be genuine and does not in any way appear to be an overesti¬ 
mate. Assuming then that the incident is correctly reported 

-there can be no question about the unprovoked lawlessness on 
the part of the so-called higher classes. For.it should be re¬ 
membered that it was not the ffrinkiog of water at the tank, 
which had brought together the 4 touehables * to the temple, but 
the false report that the untouchables were wanting to enter 
the temple. But one can hardly expect sanity to exist side by 
-sjde with unreason. Untouchability itself has no reason behind 
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It, It is an inhuman institution. It is tottering and it is sought 
to be supported by the so-called orthodox party by sheer brute- 
.force. ' 

| The so-called untouchables have brought the question a 
step nearer solution by their exemplary self-restraint under 
most provoking circumstances. Had they retaliated, it woulcf 
: have been perhaps difficult to distribute the blame. As it is, the 
blame is all on the side of the * touchables/ Brute force will 
not sustain untouchability. It will bring about a revulsion of' 
feeling in favour of the suppressed classes. It is a sign of the 
times that there were at least some * touchables * who tried ter* 
defend the poor untouchables. One could wish that there were 
raany more m Mahad. Silent sympathy on such occasions is- 
not of much use. Every Hindu, who considers the removal of~ 
untouchability to be of paramount importance, should on such- 
occasions prove his sympathy by f publicly defending the sup¬ 
pressed classes and having his own head broken in defending 
the helpless and the down-trodden. 

I cannot help thinking that Dr. Ambedkar was fully justi¬ 
fied in putting to test the resolutions of the Bombay Legislative- 
Council and the Mahad Municipality by advising the so-called 
untouchables to go to the tank to quench their thirst. No- 
incident of this character should pass by unnoticed on the part 
of associations like the Hindu Mahasabha interested in this 
reform. Let them investigate the statements made by my cor¬ 
respondent and if they can be substantiated, let them condemn 
the action of the f touchables/ There is nothing like the growth 
of enlightened public opinion for eradicating everything evil,, 
which untouchability undoubtedly is. 
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28th April, 1927 

SASTRJ AS FIRST AMBASSADOR 
s By M. K. Gandhi 

V ery considerable relief will be felt by the Indian settlers 
in South Africa over the announcement that the Right Horn 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri has consented to become India’s first 
Agent-general in that sub-continent, if the post is finally offered 
to him by the Government of India. It is a great sacrifice that 
:Sastri and the Servants of India Society have made. It is an 
open secret that, left to himself, he was not inclined to under¬ 
take the responsibility and to leave his work in India. But he 
ihas yielded to the pressure of friends, especially when it was 
urged upon him that he alone could successfully inaugurate the 
working of the Agreement, in bringing about which, he played 
jnot an inconsiderable part. We know from ,the cables that 
-were sent from time to time from South Africa that the 
Europeans were anxious that he should accept the honour. 
Sjt. Srinivasa Sastri had by his eloquence, transparent sincerity, 
“Sweet reasonableness, and extreme earnestness won the esteem 
and resppct of the Union governraent and the Europeans in 
.South Africa during the short time that he was there as a mem¬ 
ber of the Habibullah deputation. I know how nervously 
anxious our countrymen in South Africa were that he should 
become the first Agent. It was impossible for Sjt. Srinivasa 
.Sastri whom God has endowed with a generous nature not to 
respond to such a unanimous 4;al! from South Africa, It is 
almost a foregone conclusion that the appointment will be duly 
made and very shortly announced. 

The first Agent-general will have his work cut out for him. 
Both the Union Government and our countrymen have no doubt 
high expectations of India’s first ambassador. The Union 
Government no doubt think, that, being an Indian and a person 
-of great distinction, he will make their path smooth with the 
Indian community in connection with any measures that they 
iinaytake. In other words, they will expect him to be their 
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■sympathetic interpreter both to the Indian community and to 
the Government of India. Our countrymen equally surely ex* 
pect him to insist upon an honourable and even a liberal 
interpretation and fulfilment of the Agreement! It is any time 
4 delicate task to please rival claimants, more so now in south 
Africa where the clash of conflicting interests is simply be¬ 
wildering. But I know that if anybody can hold the scales 
absolutely even and thus give satisfaction to all parties con¬ 
cerned, Sjt. Srinivasa Sastri is certainly the one to be able to do 
so. I feel certain that the Union Ministers do not expect the 
new Agent to surrender an inch of what is justly due to the 
Indian Community. All he can be expected to do is to persuade 
the Indian settlers not to go behind and travel beyond the settle¬ 
ment of 1914, for some time to come at any rate, until they have 
proved themselves entitled, by exemplary self-restraint and 
behaviour, to an enlargement of the position attained by the 
agreement of 1914. 

Our countrymen in South Africa, if they intend to make the 
Agent’s position fairly easy and their own position secure, will 
not expect him to work wonders. It will be wrong to look for¬ 
ward to a complete transformation of the old position* because 
an honourable agreement has been arrived at and because a 
great countryman is going to South Africa to see to the fulfil¬ 
ment of that agreement. They must remember that the 
Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri is not going there as their counsel 
briefed to attend to every individual grievance. -To smother 
him with detailed individual grievances would be to kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. He goes there as a trustee 
for India’s honour. He goes there to safeguard the rights and 
liberty of the general body of Indian settlers. He will be there 
to see that no fresh restrictive legislation is embarked upon by 
the Union Government and that the existing restrictive laws 
are administered liberally and with due regard to the vested 
rights. Any individual grievance therefore that he might be 
-called upon to tackle will have to be in terms of the position I 
fcave set forth, that is to say, it will have to be illustrative of 
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some general principle of wide application. Unless therefore! 
the Indian community exercises prudential restraint upon * 
themselves in approaching him for redress of their individual 
grievances, they will make the Agent’s position intolerable and 
even useless for the high purpose for which it is intendeds 
Indeed such an ambassador’s usefulness lies not so much in 
work appertaining to his official capacity as to the indirect 
service he can render by his sociableness, and by his character,, 
which leaves its impress upon anything and anybody that it 
comes in contact with officially or otherwise. And if our 
countrymen desire to make use of the great qualities of head 
and heart that Sjt. Sastri possesses, they, will bear m mind the 
limitations I have endeavoured to set forth. - * 

I understand that if Sjt. Sastri goes, Mrs. Sastri too will 
accompany him. This will be a great gam to the settlers. Let 
the Indian sisters mSouth Africa gather round Mrs. Sastri and^ 
surround her with every affection. They will find in her an< 
invaluable instrument of social service. She will act as a leaven 
in their midst to raise the general tone among the many 
thousand Indian sisters who are scattered throughout South, 
Africa. „ 


28th April ; 1927 „ 

A TERRIBLE CONTRAST 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A friend having for the first time seen New Delhi and the- 
Assembly Hall in March last writes: 

* I would like to draw your attention to a very im—* 
portant matter. It is this. I was the other day for the 
first time in the Assembly Hall and it was for the first time 
then that I saw New Delhi also. 1 could see how millions- 
must have been poured into the construction of New Delhi 
to make it so imposing. The Assembly Hall too presents ait 
equally imposing appearance. But as I came out of the- 
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Assembly Hall, I saw dilapidated huts which turned out to 
be the labour camp where I thought must be living the 
coolies working at the construction of New Delhi. I went 
in and the sight of it caused me deep distress. I saw that 
the huts given to the poor labourers were practically unfit 
for human habitation. And these dilapidated structures 
were the place where, after a day's strenuous labours, these 
poor people were expected to retire for well-deserved rest. 
In some places the walls were made without any mortar r 
without any mud; simply bricks seemed to have be^n piled 
one upon another. , * , 

“ The contrast between the palaces built in New Delhi 
for wealthy people and the ,miserable huts allotted to the 
people whose labour was responsible for the palaces was 
too terrible for contemplation. The cooly women seemed 
to be unconcerned. It was in the evening that I saw this 
labour camp and the women were returning from work- 
And as they went, they were singing. But my heart was 
weeping. How could the Government spend millions after 
the comforts of high-placed officials and monied men when 
the labourers themselves were so wretchedly housed ? How, 

I thought to myself, could the members of the AssSrably 
day after day miss the horrible contrast which I could see 
even during the few moments that I was in New Delhi ? 
They talked of many big things; they brought forward 
many resolutions; could they not put in one word on behalf 
of the poor, dumb and ignorant labourers? Could they not ** 
imagine how the labourers could have passed terribly cold 
winter nights in New Delhi in their miserable huts? I have 
said nothing to any of the members: But could you not do 
anything in this matter? I have said nothing because I 
could influence no one; but you may think it worth while 
doing something. You are a friend of the poor and might 
be able to secure some relief. Any way I could not help 
disburdening myself to you,” 

I have summarised the main contents of the letter which my 
11 
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fair correspondent has written in Hindi. The criminal dis¬ 
parity that exists between the condition of labour and that of 
tapital is no new thing in modern times. The discovery made 
by the friend reminds one of the discovery said to have been 
inade centuries ago by Gautama Buddha. It was no new thing 
he saw. But the shock received by the sight of old age, disease 
and other miseries of life transformed his life and materially 
affected the fortunes of the world. It is well that this lady has 
received her first shock. If she and the other cultured women 
Of India, who have received their education at the expense of 
the very poor people of whom the correspondent writes so 
pathetically,'will dive deeper and make some slight return to 
these poor people' by making common cause with them, some 
alleviation in their distressful condition will not be long in com¬ 
ing. Every palace that one sees in India is a demonstration 
not of her riches but of the insolence of power that riches'give 
to the few, who owe them to the miserably requited labours of 
the millions Of the paupers of India. We have a Government 
which is based upon and which only exists by the exploitation 
of the toiling millions* 

A friead sent me the pthet day a cutting from an English 
newspaper, which considered Rs. 1,500 for an Englishman to be 
not enough for his wants in India, and it warned Englishmen 
from venturing out to India if they could get not more than 
Rs. 1,500 per month. There is no need to quarrel with that 
standard. From the ^writer’s own standpoint, Rs. 1,500 per 
month is demonstrably inadequate because he regards club life, 
a motor car, migration to a hill-station during the hot months, 
education of children in England to be the necessary minimum. 
All one can say and one must-say about this standard is, that 
if it is the indispensable minimum, it is a standard too expen¬ 
sive for India to afford; and however beneficial in the abstract 
may the services of English officials be demonstrated to be, if 
the toiling millions are to live, they must get along without 
these beneficial services for the simple reason that the benefit 
is beyond the reach of their pockets. I suppose it is possible 
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*o demonstrate that if the millions pf India could be translated 
*to some bracing Himalayan plateau* they would be able to 
-double the length of their days on earth. But it is a proposi¬ 
tion which they will laugh out of court as beyond their reach. 

What the lady observed in New Delhi is but a tiny symp¬ 
tom of an ever-growing and deep-seated disease which is daily 
^destroying the lives of thousands of people* It is quite possible 
to imagine that, if an energetic member of the Assembly moved 
resolution calling upon the Government to provide better 
housing accommodation for the labourers, the resolution would 
be carried, that it would not be vetoed and that the Government 
would gladly give effect to it at the expense of millions poorer 
still than these labourers. I am sure that this is not what the 
fair friend really desires- What she desires in common with 
every Indian, who knows anything of the country, is a radical 
-change in the system of government, which is ^top-heavy and 
which under its intolerable weight is crushing day after day the 
poor inhabitants of this country who are groaning at the bot¬ 
tom. I have pointed the way out of this difficult situation 
times without number. I do not know another. 

5th May , 1927 

MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN 
By M. JL Gandhi 

la another column* will be seen an extract from Navajivan 
*of a most disgraceful case of calculated inhumanity of a medi¬ 
cal man towards the dying wife of a member of the suppressed 
class in a Kathiawad village. Sjt.^Amritlai Thakkar who is 
responsible for giving the details of the case has withheld the 
names of the place and the parties for fear of the poor suppres¬ 
sed class school-master being further molested by the medi¬ 
cal man. I wish, however, that the names will be disclosed. 
"Tune must come when the suppressed class people will ha\e 
tfo be encouraged by us to dare to suffer further hardships and 
* S«e Page 64, 
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tyranny. Their sufferings are already too great for any further- 
sufferings to be really felt. Public opinion cannot be roused 
•over grievances that cannot be verified and traced to their sour¬ 
ces. I do not know the rules of the Medical Council in Bom¬ 
bay. I know that in other places a medical practitioner, who 
refused to attend before his fees were paid, would be answera¬ 
ble to the Council and would be liable to have his name re— 
.moved from the Councirs list and be otherwise subject to disci¬ 
plinary action. Fees are no doubt exactable ; but proper at¬ 
tendance upon patients is the first duty of a medical practition¬ 
er. The real inhumanity, however, if the facts stated are true,, 
consists in the practitioner refusing to enter the untouchable's 
quarters, refusing himself to see the patient, and refusing him¬ 
self to apply the thermometer. And if the doctrine of untouch— 
ability can ever be applied m any circumstances, it is certainly^ 
applicable to *this member of the profession which he has* 
disgraced. But I am hoping .that there is some exaggeration 
in the statement made by Sjt. Thakkar's correspondent and, if 
there is none* that the medical practioner will himself come 
forth and make ample amends to the society which he has so* 
outraged by his inhuman^conduct. 


5 th May, 1927 

READ, REFLECT AND WEEP 

There is a school for children of the suppressed classes in’ 
a village in Kathiawad. The teacher is a cultured, patriotic 
man belonging to the Dhedh or Weaver (untouchable) class.- 
He owes his education to "the compulsory education policy of 
His Highness the Gayakwad and has been doing his little bit 
for the amelioration of the community. < He is a man of clean¬ 
ly habits and refined manners, so that^no one can recognise 
him as belonging to the untouchable class. But because he 
has had the fortune or misfortune of teaching the children of 
-his own community in- a conservative village in Kathiawad r 
every one regards him as an untouchable. But unmindful oL 
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*that he has been silently working away. There are some mo¬ 
ments, however, when the most patient man living under intole^ 
trable conditions may give vent to his agony and indignation, 
•which are evident in the following letters from the school-mas- 
rter. Every little sentence in it is surcharged with pathos. I 
’have purposely omitted the names of the village and all the 
people mentioned in the letter, lest the school-master should 
«come into further trouble. 

T_ Dated 9-4-27 

Namaskar . My wife was delivered of a child on the 
5th instant. On the 7th she was taken ill, had motions, 
dost her speech* had hard breathing and swelling on the 
-chest, and her nbs were aching painfully. I went -to call 
-in Dr.—, but he said: T will not come to the untouchables 
quarters. I will not examine her either.' Then I approach¬ 
ed .the Nagarshetii—and the Garasia Darbar—, and reques- 
tedrtbem to use thetr good offices for me. They came and 
-on theNagarsheth standing surety for me for the'payment 
♦ ofRs.,2 as the doctor's fee, and on condition that the 
patient would be brought outside the untouchables* quar¬ 
ters, he consented to come. He came, we took out the 
woman who had a baby only two days ago. v Then the 
•doctor gave his thermometer to a Musalman who gave it 
to me. I applied the thermometer and then returned it to 
the Musalman who gave it to the doctor. Tt jwas about 
eight o'clock, and having inspected the thermometer in the 
light of a lamp, he said 1 * She has pneumonia and suffo¬ 
cation/ After this the doctor left and sent medicine. I 
.got linseed from the market and we are applying linseed 
poultice and giving her the medicine. The doctor would 
not condescend to examine her, simply looked at her from 
a distance. Of course I gave Rs. 2 for his fee. It is a 
-serious illness. Everything is in His hands.* 

II 

The light in my life has gone out. She passed away 
2 o'clock this afternoon. 
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Comment is needless. What shall one say about the inhu¬ 
manity of the doctor who, being an educated man, refused to 
apply the thermometer except through the medium of a Mu-» 
salman to purify it, and who treated an ailing woman lying in 
for two days worse than a dog or a cat ? What shall one say 
of the society that tolerates this inhumanity ? One can but re¬ 
flect and weep„ 

( Navajvuan ) A. V. Thakkar*- 


$th May, 1927 

NATIONAL WEEK AT SABARMATI 

There have been some striking achievements, in spinning: 
during National Week; celebrations at Satyagrahashram which 
are worth recording. A band of young spinners at the Ashram* 
makes it a point of honour to demonstrate on every possible 
occasion the fullest possibilities of the spinning wheel. In. 
speed and efficiency, it is no exaggeration to say that they have 
led the way not only in the Ashram but perhaps'in the whole' 
country. < Year after year x these lads beat their own previous* 
records. One among them stands head and shoulders above 
the rest. His achievements have all along perhaps been a 
t wonderful testimony as much of his* superior skill and courage 
as of the capacity of the wheel itself. 

On the last day of the National Week many persons* 
worked continuously at their-wheels for a number of hours.. 
Two spun full twenty four hours, not permitting themselves 
any stoppage whatever during the time. The amount of en¬ 
durance this means may be seen from what one of them writes- 
in a letter: l 4 1 began to lose courage in the eighth hour. The 
hands refused to work, my head reeled.. Much against my wiIL 
I left the wheel and lay down on my back; but I could get no¬ 
peace. Suddenly the thought of the Jallianwalla Bagh, the an¬ 
niversary of which we were celebrating, came to me and with it 
the picture of those that lay bleeding in the Bagh for overr 
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twelve hours untended* Then my fatigue Jeft me and with a 
bound I was at the wheel again.” , x ’ 

Here are the figures of the work of the best four of these 
young men: ^ , 




Total 

Average 

Hours 

Name 


yards 

per hour 

spun 

I. Keshubhai 


14.784 

641 

23 

2 . Kanti Parekh 


12,880 

536 

24 

3. Krishnadas 

- 

10,933 

475 

23 

4. Kanti 


5 , 76 i 

r 523 

11 


In fairnessto the other two, it must be said that Nos. I 
and 3 took assistance in reeling the yarn off their spindles 
which does mean a substantial advantage. All the four are good 
spinners, Keshubhai being the undisputed leader. It may be 
remembered that at the Cawnpore Congress competition he held 
his own against a formidable rival from Bengal in speed and 
won ultimately in points. The present is his own highest re¬ 
cord which it is difficult to beat. For the first twelve hours, he 
maintained an average speed of over 665 yards per hour. And 
it is claimed, that had the quality of the slivers not deteriorat¬ 
ed towards the end, he would easily have done much better. 
His rate began to fall after the twelfth hour. But later he was 
able to recover a great deal of lost ground by raising his speed 
up to 700 yards. It was a deep disappointment to him not to 
have finished 16,000 yards in 24 hours. 

It is interesting to note that the quality of the yarn in all 
the four cases was found to be quite satisfactory, the counts, 
ranging from 13 to J5, the strength from 67 to 70 per cent, and 
evenness from 79 to 93 per cent. 

The Gurkha lady Sbrimati Krishnamaiya Devi, who has 
been in the Ashram ever since her husband Dal Bahadur Girl s 
death, did 5*333 yards on the last day in 13 hours, at 408 yards 
per hour, the yarn being of 26 counts, 85 per cent, strength and 
84 per cent evenness, beating the above four in quality. 

The spinning results for the whole week in the Ashram 
have also been remarkable. About 110 members in 9II partici- 
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pated in the spinning. Below are the figures for April 1926 
and April 1927 for comparison : 

1927 ' 1926 



Total 

Daily Average 

Total 

Daily Average 


Yards 

per spinner 

Yards 

per spinner 

Adult men 

,2,54.630 

, 589 

2 , 49,943 

640 

„ women 

j. 5 8,272 

. <;658 

2,02,685 

846 ; 

Youngsters 

1 4.07.289 

it 1*696 

3 , 16,013 

. 1.449 r 

Children 

. 5 . 59.945 

624 

47,032 

465. 


8,80,136 

869, 

8,15.673 

858 


The youngsters easily take the palm with their daily ave¬ 
rage of 1696 yards per spinner. Most remarkable of all, how¬ 
ever, is the achievement of 'Mani, a little girl of nine, who did 
3,000 yards every day during the week. * ' * J 

The average speed in the Ashram is easily about 350 yards 
per hour. The average quantity spun by each spinner during 
the National Week was 869 yards per day. This means that 
25^ hours were given to spinning each day on an average by 
those who were able to partake in the programme. The cloth 
value of the total quantity spun in the week is 342 yards of 36 
inches width. 

The Sabarmati Ashram has no monopoly of high speed or 
efficiency. Wherever any serious efforts have been made 
equally good results have been obtained. And this only points 
to the immense possibilities of the Charkha. In many places 
professional speed almost reaches the speed of the champion 
spinners of the Ashram. In Tiruchengodu, for instance, it has 
been calculated that the peasant-women spin at the rate of 500 
yards per hour. A woman taking two. pounds of cotton lint on 
a Saturday comes back with the yarn spun out of it on the 
following Saturday to receive her wages and to take the next 
week’s supply of cotton. During the week she has spun not 
more than 40 hours, a good part of the rest of the time being 
devoted to household work besides cleaning and carding the 
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►cotton. The yarn is usually of 12 counts/"*'iThe total length * 
‘spun thus comes to 840 x 12 x 2 1. e. t 20,160 yards, which is 
over 500 yards per hour. Practice and diligence make for 
speed in spinning as in other matters- - ’ 

Other activities during the National Week at the Ashram - 
may also be noted- Women and girls took their first lessons in 
scavenging which is done usually by the male members of the j 
Ashram, though to some of the elderly ladies scavenging work 
•was by no means new* They went through their self-appoin- v 
ted task with alacrity throughout the Week* It was a definite* 
step iu advance for the ladies towards fitting themselves to 
•carry on the work of the Ashram in every department indepen¬ 
dently of assistance. Gandhiji when he takes a visitor round 1 
always makes a point of showing him the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments. One would fain wish the Ashram system of sanitation 
adopted in all public institutions and elsewhere too if possible. * 
This is not the place to describe it in detail. But one thing 
•may be mentioned here. The copious use of earth reduces all* 
"small and unsightliness to a minimum without which the task 
cheerfully performed by the womenfolk at the Ashram would 
have been too much to expect. * 

On the whole the Week was one of strenuous manual 
labour coupled with practical training in national organisation 
and self-sacrifice. 

D, M. G, 


A REMARKBLE AWAKENING. 

The Patanvadiyas of the Borsad and the Petlad Taluquas 
and the Cambay state among whom Sjt. Ravishankar Vyas^ 
popularly known as the “Priest of the Dharalas,” has been 
carrying on his labour of love for the last four years, assembled 
in a big conference on two days, the 29th and 30th March, of 
192 7* at the village of Vatodra in the Baroda State. Their first 
•Conference was held at Gorel in the Borsad taiuqua a year ago* 
when a number of resolutions for introducing reform, in the- 
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community were 'adopted* This second Conference was hddi 
ia order to take stock of the practical work done during last 
year in accordance with those resolutions. Over three thousand 
delegates representing about 108 villages of the Charotar' 
attended. Sjt* Ravishankar readout to the Conference a paper* 
on, the Patanvadia community taking a rapid survey of their 
history during the last six or eight years. It conveyed a vivid J 
idea not only of some of the oldstanding evil practices prevailing 
in the community but also of the almost incredible awakening 
that had taken place among these people of late.. The Patan— 
vadia community has acquired notoriety for its thefts and 
dacoities. Baber peva the famous 'dacoit belonged to this 
community. The well-known robber Dabhla an associate of' 
Baber also came from this very community. Soon after the 
emergence of these robbers in 1919 the entire adult population 
of the Patanvadia community was declared as suspect by the 
British police , authorities and they were required to report 
themselves daily. It is in the midst of a community groaning 
under the^e hardships for years that a man of Ravishankaifs 
influence, self-denial and amazing capacity for identifying him¬ 
self with those he serveslhas been working for the last four 
years.. As a result the community is experiencing a remarkable 
wave of mass awakening, self-purification and reform, , The- 
very people, whose name but a few years ago served to strike 
terror in the hearts of the people, are today being transformed^ 
into men of character, perseverance and industry. The credit 
for this wonderful transformation belongs largely to Ravi— 
shankarbhai. 

> And who is this Ravishankarbhai ? This tall young man 
of forty, lank and slim, dressed in a short Khaddar shirt, 
half-length dhoti* a white Khadi cap and without shoes to his- 
feet, doing as many as a score or two of miles everyday, eschew¬ 
ing alike the railway and the bullock-cart, and carrying no kit 
or luggage, and going about every nook and corner of even the- 
remotest villages like the “ fatal shadow n of the robber and 1 
the dacoit, is a true Sanyasi in white Khadi. It was this very- 
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wisp of a man who during the Nagpur Satyagraha days sur¬ 
prised every body by grinding his one and a quarter maund of 
jowari in two or three hours and then helping his weaker" 
fellows in finishing their tasks. The thin emaciated frame is 
animated by a powerful spirit. Never in the lime-light, unknown 
to society_at large or the newspaper world, not highly educated- 
in the ordinary sense of the Jerm but rich in his store of wisdom^ 
and experience, this man is madepf the stuff of which heroes- 
are made. His passion for service is unique. Thieves and 
dacoits feel it and cower before him. He argues with them,, 
goes down on his knees before them, and when all these fail, - 
does loving penance for them by fastmg and thereby tames and 
completely brings round the most refractory. What disting- 
guishes him most is his humility, his love of silent and 
unostentatious service and abhorrence of publicity in any shape 
or form. He does not even publish his annual report of work, 
yet he has to his credit no less a feat than securing an abroga¬ 
tion order regarding the compulsory regular “ attendance ” in 
the case of almost all the Patanvadia villages by personally 
standing guarantee for their good behaviour. No one, who has 
even for once come in contact with this community, can fail to 
be struck by the wonderful change that Sjt, Ravishankar has 
wrought among them. To get a clear idea of the nature of his - 
work, it would be best, perhaps, to recall the resolutions that 
were adopted at his instance m their first conference. They 
were : I. To abjure taking animal life m any shape or eating 
butcher's meat. 2. Never to rob or to steal or to set fire to 
houses, ricks and barns, or to poison wells. 3. To shun toddy- - 
drinking, or collecting honey from honey-combs. 4. To stop 
all kidnapping of married women and on the latter's part 
contracting a second marriage during the first husband's life¬ 
time, infringements of the resolution being liable to be punished 
with ostracism from the community. 5. The father of the 
bridegroom to pay to the bride's father Rs. 131 only as marri¬ 
age expense. 6. No one to give his girl in marriage m the 
same village in which he lives. 7. All infringements of the 
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-above resolutions to be punished with fines ranging from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 99 by the Panchayat of the community. 

It would be difficult to find another instance like this of 
~a moral revolution transforming ^an entire community num¬ 
bering several thousands. But the present is an era of mass 
- awakening and a careful student of sociology can today find 
hundreds of such small silent revolutions taking place round 
-about him of which the town-people or our busy politicals 
and Council Heroes know nothing whatever. 

. On 1 the first day of the Conference the communal Pan- 
-chayats were organised. Every ten villages were formed into a 
primary circle, ten such circles being federated into a 
bigger union. The Panch of the primary circle Panchayat 
was to adjudge offences committed for the first time or to 
refer the cases to the Panch of the bigger secondary union, 
if they felt it necessary. In Sundarna a case of illicit distil¬ 
lation was brought to light, not by any official ^of the excise 
-department, but by some members of the community itself 
and the offender was punished by excommunication from the 
•community. Some members who had committed breaches of 
resolutions adopted last year publicly apologised for it while 
• others asked for suitable penalties to be imposed upon them. 

It seems that the time is not far distant when suppressed 
^and backward communities will be elevated and emerge from 
heir darkness into the forefront of enlightenment and pro¬ 
gress. May God hasten the event, for the day of this happy 
•consummation will also be the day of India’s freedom. 

The position today is that with the exception of four villa¬ 
ges the harassment -of compulsory attendance at the Police 
"Station has been removed m the case of all the Baroda villages 
T,et us hope that the remaining three or four unlucky villages 
will also before long be freed from the incubus of this barbarous 
-and antiquated law that victimises an entire community, for the 
faults of a few .stray individuals and that the Baroda state 
-authorities will co-operate towards this end. 

•-(Navajwan) A. V. THAKKAR. 
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' I2th May , 1927 

EVILS OF MACHINE MILLING 
M. K. Gandhi 

Mr. Andrews, who is working himself almost to death in 
the interest of the Indian settlers of South Africa, cannot for-- 
get things that he has at heart in India itself. Having read- 
Mahadev Desai's account of the Bihar tour, he cabled some¬ 
time ago; “ Tell Mahadev delighted accounts Bihar tour, give 
love Rajendraprasad, suggest your emphasising hand-milling. 
Have witnessed evils nee mills, including destruction of' 
vitamins. Warn public against unauthorised cables from South 
Africa.” The reader can see, that the foregoing cablegram 
was sent, in order that I may warn the public against accepting 
everything that comes from South Africa, unless it bears- 
Andrews' own hallmark. But I hardly thhdr that the caution* 
is required* Naturally the public here will discount anything, 
sensational that may come from South Africa, unless it is duly^ 
countersigned. But let us hope, that the Rt. Hon'ble Srinivasa - 
Sastri will soon be on his way to South Africa, when all cause- 
for alarm or anxiety will be set at rest. Without,. therefore,, 
dilating upon the South African part of the cable, I return to- 
the rice mills, whose evils have distressed him so much as to- 
prompt the cabling of his opinion. The reader will appreciate 
Andrews' anxiety when I inform him that he has to live whilst 
in India in the midst of rice mills. For whereas when he first 
went to Shantiniketan near Bolepur, there was no rice mill in 
Bolepur, at the present moment several such mills are working 
in that once quiet place. He often spoke to me about the dm, 
the dust and the smoke and the fraudulent trafficking that has* 
been going on in Bolepur since the advent of rice mills, and* 
spoke also of the deprivation of a useful cottage industry by 
reason of the installation of these mills. There can be no doubt 
that hand-husked rice is infinitely superior to mill-husked rice^ 
Medical men can, however, speak on the evil with, greater 
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authority than I can. The moral evil of those mills stares one 
in the face, as soon as one goes to places where these mills have 
found a place. In spite, however, of my knowledge of the evil 
of this growing destruction of cottage industries, had I not been 
bed-ridden, I should not have undertaken the task that 
Andrews out of his good nature and out of the abundance of 
love that he has for India suggests that I should do. For I 
regard myself as an economical worker fully cognisant of my 
-own limitations. In trying to revive handspinntng I feel that 
I am touching the root of the evil, that it is enough jto occupy 
all my energy, and that if that movement becomes successful, as 
I am daily becoming more and more convinced that it will, the 
.undoubted evils of rice mills, to which Andrews draws attention, 
_ and others which can be named wilL automatically disappear. 
Let us not make the mistake of thinking that what has happen- 
«ed in India about, the spinning wheel, and what is now happen- 
ping about other cottage industries, .such as hand-millmg of 
rrice, need cause no harm to national life, because such things 
have happened in the West without the West having come to 
grief. In the first place it is yet too early to spy positively 
?that the destruction of village life in the West has been either 
a benefit to it, or to mankind in general. In the second place, 
and this is more pertinent, assuming" that the new life that has 
»come into being m the West is calculated to benefit mankind, 
Ilet us understand that whereas in •'the West the villagers 
whose industry was destroyed readily found another occupa¬ 
tion, and were, therefore, somehow provided, with us only an 
infinitesimal portion of those whom the erection of these mills 
-deprives of their occupation is otherwise provided, and that the 
vast majority are left idle and penniless. Let not the reader 
^also rush to the conclusion that the handspinning movement is 
an indiscriminate onslaught upon machinery. This movement 
is intended to displace only such machinery worked by power 
as is harmful to the moral and material welfare of the starving 
millions. The fact is that we are too much obsessed by the 
.glamour of the West, and the readi-made literature that is 
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poured down upon us from week to week. We forget that 
what may be perfectly good for certain conditions in the West 
is not necessarily good for certain other, and often diametri¬ 
cally opposite, conditions in the East. Free Trade which may 
have been good enough for England would certainly have 
ruined Germany. Germany prospered, only because her 
thinkers, instead of slavishly following England, took note of 
the special conditions of their own land, and devised economics 
suited to them. And both England and Germany will have to 
revise their policy in economics immediately the nations that 
are now being exploited by them come to their own, and refuse 
to be exploited. The civilisation of both is based upon the 
-exploitation of other lands. Let us xemember that even if we 
have desire, we have not the power to exploit any single nation 
-on earth. Hence if we are to live as an independent nation, we 
must evolve economics and conditions suited to our -growth. 

1 • > 

.Most Economical[ r 

A friend, who fell ill about the same time as I became 
incapacitated, writing out of sympathy, and herself in search 
-of it, says in her letter :— M I had time to philosophise and 
there was one thought I was working at ever since I lost my 
voice. And I have discovered that there is no necessity for 
living, and that Fate in giving us death early, is most economi¬ 
cal. For thereby she economises the power that abides In us 
whereas we waste it by hviDg when living becomes manifestly 
unnecessary. I spun the thought out until I felt exhausted, 
and I said to myself—' After all what is the gobd? The call 
somehow or other has not come. And so I must be wasted 
till there is nothing more left to be wasted.” What a comforting 
thought it is to think of death, whenever it comes, as a wise 
plan in the economy of Nature l If we could realise this law of 
our being and be prepared for death as a welcome friend and 
deliverer, we should cease to engage in the frantic struggle for 
life. We shall cease to want to live at the cost of other lives 
^and in contempt of all considerations of humanity. ^ But to 
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philosophise, as this friend has done, is one thing; to realise at 
the required moment the truth of the philosophy is totally 
another. Such realisation is impossible without a due concept 
tion of the definite and grave limitations of the body and ai* 
abiding faith m God and His unchangeable Law of Karma, 

12 th May , ig2TJ 
YOUNG AT 75 
By M, K. Gandhi 
An English friend writes: 

" I want just to tell you of a letter and photographs h 
have had from a dear old Swiss peasant woman of over 70*. 
who spins and weaves away up in the mountains above 
Viileneuve, She, writes in answer to letters that she has- 
had of mine, and then she says (in French dialect), 1 We^ 
are commencing the winter and the snows are coming down 
to keep us company for many months. I shall have plenty^ 

- of time to occupy myself with my loom. And I have now 
got an order for % pieces at 59 metres, so I shall need the 
time, as I get tired easily in these days’ (at 75 years old 1).. 
Her life is a perfect example of the full, yet peaceful and 
contented existence, which should be the lot of all peasan¬ 
try. In the summer she works in the fields, with just a few 
odd hours of spinning and weaving put in here and there- 
when the days are wet, and in the winter when the land is- 
under snow, she works away at her wheel and her 
loom all day. Take this hand-industry away from her, and* 
she would be lost in complete misery. As it is, she is the- 
happiest and sweetest-natured person on the mountain side^ 
Why ? Because she alone, of all the peasants m that place*, 
has retained the old industry, and she alone has a full and. 
true life. I enclose you one of the little photographs which, 
shows her sitting on a log of wood caressing one of her 
goats, which may give you some slight idea of her dear old 
face. The younger woman is her daughter-in-law,”. 
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I have the beautiful photograph which I ana unable to re¬ 
produce in Young India , but the imaginative reader will have no 
difficulty 10 filling in the picture. The point of the letter how¬ 
ever is that even in that machine-ridden country, there are peo¬ 
ple who find their true peace in this at one time universal 
home-industry of the wheel and the loom. And if this old 
woman, who for her industry is young at 75, finds her solace, not 
her livelihood, in the wheel and the loom, how much greater is 
their need In this land where very few women reach the age of 
75, where the majority needlessly are old at 50, and where mil¬ 
lions of women need not merely the solace of an innocent 
cottage industry to occupy their idle hours but who need it even 
more to keep the wolf from the door ? 

* If that is so, why do not the millions take to the home 
industry, even as the dear old Swiss sister does, and find from 
it their solace and their food? What is thereto prevent them 
from doing so?* asks the ignorant scoffer; But somewhat 
similar was the question put by a burly rough looking English¬ 
man to Surendranath Bannerjea in 1889 or 189a when he was 
haranguing an English audience. This worthy member of the 
firm of John Bull and Company asked the then uncrowned king 
of Bengal, if what the latter said was true that India desired 
freedom, what prevented her from taking*it, how was 1 it that 
they, members of this numerous and powerful firm, never heard 
of breaking of window-panes, let alone heads, as they the mem¬ 
bers were wont to do when they could not get what they want¬ 
ed? So far as my memory serves me right, the papers record¬ 
ed no answer from the orator. There was only a * hear, hear 9 
from the audience. But what the honest Englishman said to 
Surendranath maybe safely repeated even today, and we know* 
that such a question will be no answer to the cry for freedom. 
We may not know how to win it. Knowing the way, we may 
not have the power or the will to adopt it. Nevertheless the 
cry for freedom is both just and natural. Be it ever so ineffec¬ 
tive, it is the first step to freedom. 

In the instance of the starving millions the scoffers’ forget 
12 
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in their ignorance that the millions have not even the wish to 
cry out for work or bread. Hence we join the English historian 
in calling them * dumb millions.' We (including the scoffers) 
have to be their voice. We have to teach the dumb millions 
the first lesson. We, not they , are responsible for their awful 
poverty and ignorance. They don't know what they want or 
need. They are living corpses. 

Who shall dare say to the untouchable that if they want 
their freedom, who prevents them from taking it ? God is long- 
suffering . and patient. He lets the tyrant dig his own grave, 
only issuing grave warnings at stated intervals. 

We would say, and justly, that though the taunt of the 
Englishman could be theoretically justified, it would ill become 
Englishmen to beg the question in that manner, when any one 
of us, though feeling helpless, is yet expressing the natural 
desire for feedom. So will it ill become ns* middle class men 
and women, to hurl the taunt put by me m the mouth of the 
imaginary scoffer in answer to the crying need of the millions 
—a need which they may not even feel but which a few of us 
feel for. them. The way to answer the need is to multiply the 
number of such representatives who would not only be the 
mouth-piece of the dumb millions but would adopt correspond¬ 
ing measures by themselves taking up the wheel, by throwing 
away foreign fineries, by wearing Khadi and by not resting till 
every idle hour of the nation is usefully occupied. Then, but 
not till then, shall India's women be young, happy and God¬ 
fearing at 75, even as the Swiss sister of 75 is represented to 
be. 
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12 th May , 1927 

THE SKELETONS OF ORISSA 

{According to my theory, if Khadi work cannot be 
tmade a success in Utkal, it cannot be made a success any¬ 
where. Yet, strange though it may appear, nowhere have 
=the Khadi workers experienced a greater difficulty m 
-organising hand-spinning than there. l The eyes of the 
living skeletons of Utkal are unlit by a single ray of hope. 
What interest can the means of livelihood have for one who 
has despaired of life itself ? Those who have taken to 
■spinning in Utkal are men who still retain some hope of 
life. The Khadi worker there has not yet been able to 
touch the vast majority who have lost all hope. The peo¬ 
ple are dying under our very eyes. We could see it clearly 
if only we had the eyes to see. We would then take up 
spinning for sacrifice and give away ail our hoarded money 
for Khadi work, or in case we had none, we would cut down, 
-our luxuries and superfluous expense and devote the sav¬ 
ings to the same end. ' 1 * 

It is only if we ourselves spin that we will be able to 
-create the spinning atmosphere necessary to quicken these 
skeletons to life. But a spinning atmosphere by itself 
-cannot do more than merely touch the fringe of the pro¬ 
blem. Progress depends upon funds. - No yajna can be 
•complete without dakshina . And it is clear to me as day¬ 
light that spinning’ is the one true yajna today and to 
contribute funds for its advancement is the only dakshina* 
JFor those who have not yet realised this simple truth the 
following letter will serve as an eye-opener. \ M. K. G. 
The Utkal Khadi organisation runs two weaving centres, 
*two spinning centres and four sale depots, besides a printing 
and dyeing department at Berhampore which is the head¬ 
quarters. In all forty workers are employed. The average 
salary per worker is Rs. 22 per mensem. The annual out-turn 
^per worker comes to Rs. 1,000. Thanks to the efforts of Sjt. 
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Satish Chandra Das Gupta the work in Orissa is now fairly^ 
well organised compared with the conditions that prevailed in> 
the early stages. It is noteworthy that all the Khadi produced * 
in Utkal is consumed locally,. There is very little cotton culti-N 
vatiOTLin the province and almost all the cotton needed for the 
Khadi work has to be imported from other provinces. This * 
makes Khadi in Onssa costlier than it would otherwise have 
been* Formerly Khadi was imported from other provinces * 
into Utkal, and, both indigenous and outside Khadi was sold at 
the price of -the latter. Outside Khadi being cheaper, this 
meant some loss. This system, has now been discarded, and 
only locally produced Khadi is stocked in the sale depots. With a 
the growing production, the workers hope to place the whole 
organisation on a self-supporting basis though for capital and, 
the disposal of stock when production is increased they may 
have to depend pn outside assistance. 

, Sjt„ Shankarlal'and I reached Berhampore on Sankrantt: 
which is a great Hindu festival common, all over the country. 
We were told that according to custom nobody would, spin or 
card on that day. This was very disappointing news for us as- 
we had to get away the same day; But .we were determined to * 
do our best. I, went to ,on§ of the centres called Kodala, Sjt.. 
Shankarlal staying away to attend.to other work. I was told 
that at Kodala the. peasant, women did not card their own cot¬ 
ton but were only spinners.? Spinning tSL looked upon here as - 
an occupation superior to weaving and carding. Carding is 
done by weaver-women who charge an anna and a half to card 
one pound. In many cases the spinner does slivering herself.. 
When we explained the purpose, of our visit they agreed to give 
us a demonstration of their spinning and carding, u The objec¬ 
tion to workiag on Sankranti was only if it was to be done for 
wage-earning. One of them brought a little cotton and began 
to card. The bow was a small instrument made of solid bam¬ 
boo and had two gut strings, each consisting of four strands. 
We were told that two strings helped. to remove the cotton; 
fibres that i got twisted round the strings in the process of card-.- 
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nng. The woman who gave the demonstration used a dumbbell - 
beater. The carding was good though I noticed that it was 
slighly overdone resulting in the characteristic specks. I then 
took my bow out and gave a demonstration Of hand-bow-card¬ 
ing. The twang of the bow soon brought around roe a crowd 
of women and children watching the process with eager 
interest. Using a local friend as interpreter I explained to them 
the difference between good and bad carding. The professional 
carders immediately began to take a keen interest. They ap¬ 
preciated the beauty of good carding. One after another they 
tried my bow. “We can certainly card as well as you but who 
would pay us extra for the additional labour?” they remons- 
rtrated. I know that some of these carders were weavers. 
.Addressing my remarks to them, I said, “If you card cotton 
ilike this, and spin and weave it (yourselves, I can assure you, 
you will find your labour amply rewarded.” 

We now proceeded to examine weaving. Khadi of various 
designs and patterns was to be seen on the looms. We were 
•told that all these weavers had confined themselves for the last 
four years exclusively to Khadi weaving. They are now able 
to weave six or seven yards a day which is double the quantity 
of what they wove four years ago. The weaving charges are 
generally two and a half annas per yard. Considering the 
I poor quality of the yarn, the texture of the cloth was good. 

A good feature noticed m this village was that the weavers 
•wore Khadi themselves. 

The spinners too readily departed from their rule of ob¬ 
serving a holiday and spun at our request. The wheel seen by 
us was twenty seven inches diameter and the mal ran over a 
• bare spindle instead of on a pulley. The spinner spun in our 
presence at the rate of about 150 yards per hour. She used 
slivers made by the woman who had just given us the carding 
demonstration. As she spun/ she was busy saying things of 
which I understood nothing. I was told that it was all a bitter 
lecture addressed to the carding woman who made bad slivers 
-and charged too much for making them. The thread was 
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coarse and broke very often owing to the poor quality of the* 
slivers. I sat down and spun a little myself, The thread came* 
even and fine and did not break. ‘Hullo, he manages it well?'' 
they exclaimed. I told them that if they carded their own cot¬ 
ton they would be able to do quite as well as I did and could 
save the carding charges in the bargain. There was a chorus- 
of protest. ‘We to card! 1 ' they said, “No, that is the weaver- 
woman’s work and if we took to it, we should be excommuni¬ 
cated at once.” There are ever so many difficulties in the way 
of the Khadt workers. ^ TJhey have not merely to reform the- 
wheels and the carding bows which is comparatively easy but- 
have to reform customs and remove prejudices which is decid¬ 
edly tough work. I contributed my share by pleading the case- 
for carding. I saw that they felt convinced in their minds, but 
they could not summon enough courage there and then io» 
promise to do it. 

Spinning wages at these centres is annas 4 a pound, but 
at Bolgadh, which happened to be an exception in the matter 
of the common prejudice against carding, a different and more 
efficient practice is followed. In place of money payment the 
spinners get cotton one and half times the quantity in return, 
for yarn. The extra cottom thus obtained by the spinner is* 
spun for cloth for personal wear. The system works well and 
the organisers have decided to adopt it at the new centres they 
contemplate opening. 

Under the guidance of Sjt. Gopabandhu Das famine relief 
work through spinning is carried on at Puri; but for want of 
time, we were not able to see anything of it. 

There is no province so poverty-stricken as Orissa. 
Draught and excessive rainfall have both contributed to this*. 
The people are everywhere mere skeletons. Thousands carry 
on a lingering existence because death is not merciful enough 
to relieve their agony quickly. To induce these people who 
have lost all interest in life to take to even such a light occupa¬ 
tion as spinning will mean time. The faithful and earnest 
band of workers now ready for extensive work in Orissa affords* 
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the most hopeful sign. Given initial capital outlay and the 
assurance that every yard of Khadi produced in Orissa would 
be bought up, they may be expected to do a great deal to 
alleviate the present dire distress. 

(Navajwan) LAKSHMIDAS PURUSHOTTAM 


igth May , 1927 

COW v. BUFFALO OR COW cum BUFFALO 
By. M. K. Gandhi 

A worker in the cause of cow protection writes from 
Konkan: 

u In your recent article giving the conditions of cow 
protection you said that the question of the protection of 
the cow should not be mixed up with that of the protection 
of the buffalo. At the back of this suggestion seems to be 
the fact that the buffalo bull is not useful for agricultural 
purposes. But in Konkan he is fairly useful. It is the 
buffalo bull which draws the municipal refuse carts, which 
works waterpumps, and even draws the plough, especially 
when there is a heavy downpour disabling the bullock, and 
most of the agriculture in Konkan is being done under 
monsoon conditions. The buffalo bull has therefore his 
place m Konkan. 

“The Konkan cow does not, yield more than one 
pound of milk, whereas the buffalo yields 5 to 10 lbs. It 
may be possible, after systematic breeding, to make the cow 
yield more and richer milk, but the buffalo needs no special 
culture at all. Does not therefore the buffalo in Konkan 
at any rate need as much protection as cow 1 Please cor¬ 
rect me if I am wrong. 

“ The buffalo, I admit, has no place on the ghauts 
where the temperature is higher, fields are bigger and 
water scarce. He needs much water both to drink and 
bathe in. Konkan is the place for him. , 
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“ Your tannery and dairy are for cities. For the vil¬ 
lages you must suggest some more practical ways and 
means. Let every village possess a stud-bull, maintain 
him partly from the common fund and partly from contri¬ 
butions from those who make use of it. This can be done 
everywhere and it will improve, the stock. Could you not 
suggest similar other remedies ?*' 

These are appropriate questions. My article was not in¬ 
tended to throw the buffalo by the board, it suggested the stop¬ 
ping of buffalo-breeding in her own interest. In other words it 
meant freedom of the buffalo from its bondage. We have do¬ 
mesticated the cow for our own uses and therefore it has be¬ 
come part of our religion to protect her. It was my object to 
show that in trying to breed the buffalo, as we do the cow, we 
might lose both. 

The Konkan example does not affect my proposition. We 
must, of course, make use of the existing stock of buffaloes, and 
let it be done in parts like Konkan.- 5 But our duty is clear. We 
must not increase our - responsibility by breeding the buffalo 
where we can do with the cow alone. We must therefore con¬ 
tent ourselves with the use of cow's milk only. It should not 
be necessary in a city like Bombay to use buffalo's milk in pre¬ 
ference to cow’s milk. An endeavour should be organised on a 
large scale to cheapen the supply of pure cow's milk, and to im¬ 
prove the milk yield of the cow. It is possible too to make 
cow's milk richer. All these things have been developed into a 
science in Europe, especially in Denmark. Cows in those 
countries yield richer and more milk than our buffaloes. I have 
heard from Vaidyas that buffalo's milk lacks and can never be 
made to have the hygienic and health-giving properties that 
cow's milk possesses. Pious people have told me, that cow's 
milk is Sattwih (possessing finer qualities) whereas buffalo's 
milk is tamasik (gross). I do not know how far this is true. I 
am trying to ascertain the truth through the proper channel. 
But it does seem to me, that all that the buffalo can give and 
even more, the cow also can or can be made to give. If this is 
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true, why should man, having regard to his own needs, make 
himself responsible for breeding the buffalo ? And having re¬ 
gard to the need of the buffalo, why should we needlessly keep 
her in bondage ? Or to put it more simply, why should we 
press her into our service ? . ' * - ' 

The fact that some people make a pecuniary gain out of 
buffalo breeding can have no place in this religious discussion 
in which we have in view the good of all. In thinking solely of 
the narrow interest of the self or of the moment, we have ruin 1 - 
ed ourselves, Le. t our country and our religion. We can-be a 
nation, only when we try to think in terms of the wider inte¬ 
rests of the country. If we cannot even think in those terms, it 
is no use talking of religion. From the national point of view 
the good of the country is the supreme consideration. From 
Che religious point of view the good of all living beings from 
the cow down to the ant is the supreme consideration. 

Let the reader now turn to the table given elsewhere in this 
issue. The table relates to the income from and expenditure on 
the cattle maintained at the Satyagrahashram. The names are 
those of different cows. The manager in his covering letter 
says : 

“ It is by no means the rule that the buffalo yields 
more than the cow. Some of the cows in the table yield a 
net profit, some just pay their way and some are boarders. 
These last we shall prevent from breeding and propose to 
take light work from them. A sterile cow has already been 
trained to do some work. The buffalo calves sell cheap, 
whereas some calves of the cow are worth Rs. 100 each. 
Two or three have taken the place of the horse with 
the result that we have dispensed with our horse-carriage * 
The Ashram has decided to have no more buffaloes. We 
■may not draw large deductions from the table, but it is certain¬ 
ly obvious that if the cow is spread properly, she compares 
favourably with the buffalo' in her yield, she does not cost 
anore, and her calves are much more useful. 

I propose to publish in Navajivan the results of thp further 
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experiments that are being conducted in the Ashram. 

The Konkan friend is not right when he says that the dairy" 
and the tannery are useful only m and for the city, and have no* 
place in the villages. The cow has become a costly proposition 
even in the villages. It is as essential to keep proper accounts- 
of her yield and to improve her stock and her milk in villages- 
as in cities. And the skinning of dead cattle and the prompt 
and skilled treatment of the hides is more essential in villages- 
than in cities and that is the work to be done in tanneries. 

It is a painful fact that in our present condition we have to- 
cultivate the science of tanning in the cities and then take it to 
the villages. For one thing it is impossible to conduct big ex¬ 
periments in the villages, and cattle that are slaughtered m the* 
cities come from the villages. If we can therefore conduct ex¬ 
periments in dairying and tanning from the religious an<& 
national point of view in the cities, we can easily give the bene¬ 
fit of them to the villages, and the cattle wealth of India which 
is at the present day being destroyed because of our ignor¬ 
ance, will be saved, and man and animal will both be less un¬ 
happy than now. » * 1 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. 


jgth May , 192J 

NAGPUR SATYAGRAHA 
By M. K. Gandhi 

I see an Associated Press telegram in the papers, in which 
Mr. Manchershah Awari is reported to have said, that he had my” 
consent and full sympathy for his movement of civil disobedi¬ 
ence with regard to the Arms Act and the Explosive Substan¬ 
ces Act, designed for the release of the Bengal detenues. 

If my recollection is correct, either the A. P. representa^ 
live has misunderstood Mr. Awari, or the latter has misunder¬ 
stood me. I have no recollection of having given my consent 
in advance to Mr. Awards proposed launching out on civil dis- 
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obedience in any connection whatsover. It is really contrary 
to my practice to give such consent in advance. I did discuss - 
the theory of civil disobedience with Mr. Awari, for whose pat¬ 
riotic spirit and self-sacrifice I have great regard. I drew his 
attention to the grave limitations of civil disobedience. He- 
"spoke, and rightly, with great warmth and concern about the 
Bengal detenues, and I remember having said, that if some- 
movement in the shape of civil disobedience could be conceived^ 
and successfully launched, it would be a great thing. I hold 
that view even at the present moment. For I regard the inde¬ 
finite detention of the Bengal patriots without any trial of any 
sort as a grave injustice. And if I have remained dumb, it is- 
not because I do not feel the wrong as keenly as the closest 
friends of the detenues, but because I do not desire to make a^- 
fruitless exhibition of my powerlessness. A public worker has 
to learn to endure with fortitude what he cannot cure. And* 
bed-ridden though I arn, if I could think of any feasible civil 
plan for securing the release of these prisoners, I should em¬ 
bark upon it without the slightest hesitation. But I confess- 
that I have none in view. My own personal opinion is that 
there is no atmosphere in the country for civil disobedience. 
We have fallen upon evil times. The atmosphere today is one 
not of non-violent disobedience but of very violent and suici¬ 
dal disobedience, 

I have no knowledge whatsoever of what is being done in 
Nagpur. I can pronounce no judgment upon Mr. Awari's move¬ 
ment. I have given no consent for the movement,, I had in¬ 
tended to say not one word about the movement, and it would 
have been well if Mr. Awari had not dragged in my name. If' 
he thought that his movement had my consent, he should have 
laid the whole of his plan in a concrete form before me and sec¬ 
ured it in writing. If I had approved of it and if I could not 
have taken an active part myself, I would at least have backed 
it with all the force at my command through these columns. 
He must now thank himself if my disclaimer harms his move-' 
ment in any way. , 
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And let it- be a warning in future to every one concerned 

- against using my name in connection with any movement with- 

- out my previous consent in writing. Indeed it is necessary for 
workers to become self-reliant and dare to prosecute their plans 
if they so desire without hankering after the backing of names 

- of persons supposed tcvbe great and influential. Let them rely 
upon the strength pf their own conviction' and the cause 
they seek to espouse. Mistakes there will be. Suffering 
even avoidable there must be. But nations are not easily made. 
There will have to be rigid and irori discipline before we achieve 
anything great and enduring, and that-discipline will not come 
by mere .academic argument) and appeal to reason and logic. 
Discipline* is learnt in the school of adversity. And when zea¬ 
lous young men will train themselves to responsible work with- 

* out any shield, they will learn what responsibility and discipline 
are* And out of this army of candidate leaders, will arise one 
real leader, who will not have to plead for* obedience and disci¬ 
pline but who, will command it as a matter of course, because 
he will have been tried m many a skirmish and will have prov¬ 
ed his right to undisputed leadership. 


19th May , 1927 

y APPEAL TO SOUTH ^AFRICAN INDIANS 

' The "following appeal addressed to the Indians in South 
Africa by Gandhi p is translated from Navajivan v 1 

The Rt. Hon. Srinivas Sastri has yielded to the pressure of 
friends in accepting the office of the first Ambassador for India 
-in South Africa, at the sacrifice of his cherished wishes, solely 
-with the object of serving you. 1 It fests with you to make the 
best use of his services and his presence amongst you. You 
*caiinot do so unless you fulfil the following conditions:— 

I. You will not expect too much., 

' 2 . You will not try to seek rebef in purely individual cases 
through him. 
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3. You will not swerve from truth in your dealings with 
him. To be false to him would be to be false to your¬ 
selves. 

4. You will remain completely united. 

5. You will put your own house in order and purify your¬ 
selves. 

You will not assume that all your grievances will disap¬ 
pear with the coming of the Rt. Hon. Sastri as first Agent. He 
will have done enough if he succeeds in seeing that no new res¬ 
trictive legislation is passed against you, that the operation 
of the old restrictive enactments is not made unnecessarily 
harsh and that the spirit of the new Agreement is carried out- 
by the Union Government. > 

The Rt. Hon. Sastri is going there as the representative, 
not of individuals, but of India as a whole. He is going there 
to uphold the prestige oflndia. Therefore you will not run to - 
him for relief in every individual case. If you do, you will 
make the mistake of expending a pound for the matter of a; 
penny. 

Our strength depends solely on truths r No matter how 
you behave m your business dealings; you will never m the in¬ 
terests of the community think of swerving from the path of * 
truth in your dealings with the Rt. Hon. Sastri. In attempting, 
to deceive him you will be working your own ruin/ 


19th May, f 19 zj 
HORRIBLE PRACTICES 
By M/ K. Gandhi 

Mr. Andrews in the course of a letter from Durban says r 
" I am sorely troubled about one thing that is going on 
among the Indians here. There is a great <ieai of self- 
torture being practised in evil forms at Umbilo Temple and 
it is likely to spread elsewhere. There was a whole page of' 
horrible pictures in the Natal Advertiser showing Indians- 
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with skewers stuck through cheeks 5 and other forms of 
torture, and there have been what they call ‘fire walking' 
festivals and also the slaughter of goats etc. The news¬ 
papers are taking this up in a sensational manner just 
when the attitude of Europeans is becoming more friendly. 
It is doing infinite harm. 

* M Little by little we must wm through; but I cannot 
possibly express to you how tired I have become. The 
truth is I have hardly had a chance of recovery and the 
strain has never for a moment been relaxed. But 1 know 
that by God's grace all will be well. It is there that all our 
strength lies.” 

I know the temple at Umbiio, which may really be called a 
suburb of Durban. Even years ago, when the temple was 
-erected, I had my misgivings. Bittfer experience has taught 
me that all temples are not houses of God." They can be habita¬ 
tions of the devil. These places of worship have no value unless 
the keeper is a good man of God. Temples, mosques, churches 
are what man makes them to be. I am therefore not surprised 
at the painful and horribly > superstitious practices going on in 
this so-called temple. T^e origin of these practices is easy 
-enough to trace. There are three classes of Indians in South 
.Africa. The free Indian trader has nothing to do with these 
practices. Nor have the large number of Colonial-born Indians 
who have received in the face of terrible odds a tolerably liberal 
-education. The third class is the indentured Indian, now be¬ 
come free. He is drawn naturally from the poorest class here. 
Nothing has ever beem dpne by the , Government or the 
employers or by the free Indian community to help these un¬ 
fortunate men and women out *of their ignorance and supersti¬ 
tion.. The result is that they are preyed upon by superstitious 
■and even evil-minded men who. pose as priests and holy men. 
They mutter a few Sanskrit. verses whose meaning they do not 
dtnow and which they horribly mispronounce, and resort to all 
-kinds of awe-inspiring practices. And what can be better than 
temple, where simple people'congregate and where every kind 
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of superstition derives a halo from associations attributed to 
temples ? I think that the common law of South Africa is 
wide enough to deal with these practices if the Government 
-desires to put them down. 

The fact is, unfortunately, that the prejudice against 
Indians in South Africa is not ascribable to these practices, nor 
is it directed against the men who are victims of this barbarism. 
It is directed chiefly against the free trading class who have 
nothing to do with these practices. And therefore these 
practices have gone without any notice or comment. .And if 
they are now being noticed, it is in order to prejudice the 
European mind against the Habibullah Agreement and against 
what little relief is sought to be given by it to the Indian settlers. 
It should also be borne in mind that these practices are by no 
-means common amongst Indiaas throughout South Africa. 
They are confined only to the part of the coast of Natal where 
Indentured Indians are to be found in their largest numbers. 
If therefore the Government intend to put these practices down, 
"they can do so under the common law with ease, and they can 
be dealt witfi also through municipal bye-laws. I am sure, that 
if action is taken, not a voice will be raised against it in the 
name of religion falsely so-called for sheltering these practices.' 
No cultured Indian will have any thing to do with them, and 
the ignorant people who witness these tortures with awe will 
not dare to defend them in a court of law. What we can do here 
Is to encourage cultured Indians in South Africa to fight the 
-superstition. They should, without seeking Government inter¬ 
vention, work in the midst of the poor people, and wean them 
from these barbarisms, and advise them to help the Govern¬ 
ment, if they choose to prosecute those who take part in those 
practices, thus showing their desire not to reproduce in South 
Africa all that is bad in our life, but to reproduce only that 
which is good in our civilisation. It is our duty to advise and 
-encourage our countrymen in South Africa to do nothing that 
will give a handle to the agitation against them. 
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26th May,.1927 

AMONG RANIPARAJ PEOPLE 

[Readers of' Young India and Navajivan are now" 
familiar with the Raniparaj people (forest-dwellers) in 
Surat District. An account of their Conference was given in 
these pages over a month ^ago. The Conference appointed * 
a Committee to inquire into their economic condition and 
their agrarian difficulties and suggest methods of reform. 
Sjt* Kishorlal Mashruwala who accompanied the Committee 
as an independent observer has given two pictures, one 
dark and the other bright, of conditions observed by himK 
in an article in 'Navajivan which is summarised below.' 

M. DJ 

THE FIRST PICTURE " 

The first of the two pictures that have come under mjr 
observation is painful.; It is disgraceful. It relates to Parsi 
canteen-keepers. J. write this not having in .view the liquor- 
traffic which Is mamly-in the hands of the Parses inThose parts.. 
It is a matte* < in which Government also is involved. I have* 
quite another thing In mind, * ni 1 

L They have penetrated to the remotest village in the jungle.. 
lhad an impression that this lone adventure had nothing worse- 
than love of lucre to disgrace it. But I got a rude shock when 
Jcame to know that many of these inea were living immoral 
lives, with women of the. Raniparaj .tribe. One .of the liquor- 
sellers seemed to admit the fact with some amount of pride. - 
Another has seven children by a woman of the community. In 
a number of places I happened to be told of illegitimate children 
by t Parsi fathers. In some places they are living a life of pro¬ 
miscuous immorality, and in others, each has a woman for 
himself. From a superficial view one |s apt to think that these 
foresters must have very low morals and that they do not mind 
their women being dishonoured. But one of them who gave rae- 
a most pathetic account of this^-convinced me that they put u{r> 
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with the humiliation not because they do not mind it, but 
because they are perfectly helpless. - * » * 

Why they are helpless and why they are drawn into this 
immorality 1 shall leave the Ramparaj Committee to report. I. 
simply want to invite the attention of my Parsi brethren to this 
sore spot which affects the moral being of their community. 
There should be no indifference to the debauchery that is being 
indulged in by some of its members in these forest tracts. I do* 
not lay the blame at the door of the community as a whole. 
But I invite its attention to this deplorable state- of things., 
This sort of relationship, if, tolerated, will put a premium on 
vice - and ruin the morals of the race. 

THE OTHER PICTURE 

But there is a picture to redeem the gloom. There is a 
little village in MahuvaTaluka under the Baroda State where a 
Nayak family (belonging to the Ramparaj tribe) is making an 
honest living. It is a jbig joint family, full not only of sons and 
sons' sons, but daughters and daughters' children, 80 all told, 48 
looking after the agriculture in one village and 32 in another. 
They do not mess together, but they work together and pooL 
their earnings. Kalyan a circumspect and fairly literate man is 
the head of the family. It has in all 270 bighas <©f land, for 
which they pay an annual rental of Rs. 1,800. i 

Kalyan expended Rs. 500 annually on liquor before tho 
wave of moral reform that came over the community in 1921-22. 
This was exclusive of the Rs. 150 on tobacco which with these 
people is a matter of course. With the reform came an 
awakening m this family which has been permanent. Liquor 
and toddy became taboo, and close on their abolition came the 
Charkha which now received a warm welcome. Twenty wheels 
were introduced m the section with 48 members, all excepting 
five or seven children turning them. Home-made Khadi took, 
the place of mill-made cloth. But Kalyan was not the man to 
rest satisfied with this. He sent two young men from the 
family to learn weaving and as soon as they -returned 
13 
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thoroughly qualified, two looms ^frere introduced in the house- 
One of the young men learnt tailoring and then the family 
invested in a Singer’s sewing machine. The weavers and the 
tailor add to the agricultural income of the family. The 
weavers not only weave the yarn of the family, but they get 
yarn from the neighbourhood too, and one of them makes 20 to 
22 rupees a month. The other is yet a novice, but soon he will 
aIso L earn the same amount. The tailor does not get much work 
from outside, but he has not to give his whole time either, and 
earns Rs. 7 to 8 a month. It must be remembered that in these 
parts the wage of a day labourer in the off-season is two to 
three annas, and in some villages it is not possible to earn 
even an anna a day. With the coming of the Charkha, tobacco, 
the only luxury, has also gone, except in the case of three or 
four old members, and that means a saving of Rs. IOO. 

The family is no doubt in debt like all other families of this 
community. . But it has established a - unique credit now, and 
can easily get money at the rate of 9 per cent. 

One more thing may be mentioned. Kalyan has also been 
alive to the educational qeeds of the children. He started a 
school at his owa expense, and now the state has taken charge 
■of it. 

To summarise the savings and additional income of the 
family as a result of the disappearance of drink and introduc¬ 
tion of the Charkha: 

SAVINGS 

Expenses on liquor and toddy Rs. 

„ „ tobacco Rs. 

„ ., cloth (Rs. 25 per head) Rs. 

Saving of 4 p. c. interest 

on a debt of Rs. 1,300 Rs. 


500 

100 

1,200 

52 


Rs. 1,852 
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ADDITIONAL INCOME * 

Weaving Rs. 30 p. m. Rs. 36a 

Tailoring Rs. 7 P- m. Rs. 84 

Rs. 444 

I have not been able to get figures of the addition in 
-^agricultural income following in the wake of reform 1a the, 
habits of the family. 

i ■, ■ ■. 1 — - * 

26th May , 1927 

HIGHLY UNSATISFACTORY 
By M. K. Gandhi' 

I wish it was possible for me to tender the Government of 
’Bengal congratulations upon the release of Sjt. Subash Chandra- 1 
Bose. The release- has been granted, not because public 
opinion demanded it, not because Government consider the* 
-Chief Officer of the Calcutta Corporation to be guiltless, nor* 
ibecause they considered that he had been sufficiently punished 
for a crime of which neither he nor the public has any know-’ 
ledge, but because their own medical officers considered the 
•distinguished prisoner to be seriously ill, so seriously ill as* to 
•cause fear about his life. If Sjt. Subash Chandra Bose is a * 
danger to society or to the life of anybody, and if he is a man of 
determination as he is reputed to be and even believed by the 
Government to be, he is no less dangerous because he is» 
seriously ill. Why should the Government be afraid of hisJ 
•dying in their prison ? Surely it is not customary with them to* 
release every prisoner who becomes dangerously ill. And if it 
was right to discharge him for his illness, why was he not dis¬ 
charged when he first showed signs of tuberculosis ? Papers 
have been for a long time full of information about the alarm¬ 
ing character of his disease. His brother repeatedly warned 
3 he Government about the prisoner’s illness. 

It is, I venture to suggest, cowardly to fling a dying man in. 
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the face of his relatives and wash oneself of the guilt of his * 
death. This release brings us no nearer to the solution of the 
question of imprisonment or indefinite detention, without trial,* 
of prisoners whom the Government choose to suspect. The 
Bengal Regulation remains where it was. More or less healthy 
detenus must continue to rot, and are now deprived of the 
support of an agitation which was kept at a fairly high pitch' 
because a powerful man was under detention. No doubt some- 
sort of agitation will still continue for the release of the other 
detenus. But there is every fear of its lacking strength.* 
Indian nature is grateful for the smallest mercies. It is easily 
satisfied. And the public will condone the’ detention of the * 
other pnsoneis for the release of Sjt. Subash Chandra Bose,. 
forgetting that the release is dufe not to any relenting on the 
part of ,the Government, but due to natures supreme interven¬ 
tion. v ,, - . . , ' ' I 

It may seem cruel, but I must confess that I would far? 
rather not have any release at all than have a release on false 
issues, which merely complicate the main issue and make iti 
more difficult to deal with^than before j for behind the agitation * 
for the release of the detenus is the great question of the liberty 
of the citizens and the question of extraordinary powers - 
exercised over the lives of people by an utterly irresponsible 
Government. The one consolation that the public can derive. 
from this painful affair is, that Sjt. Subash Chandra Bose up to> 
the very last moment manfully declined to accept the humiliat¬ 
ing conditions from time to time proposed by the Government 
for his discharge. Let us hope and pray that he will be soon- 
restored to health and that a long life of service will be vouch¬ 
safed to him. * 
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AN APPEAL TO INDIAN HUMANITY 
By M. K. Gandhi 

In another place will be found a substance of the observa¬ 
tions made in the columns of Navajtvan by Sjt. Kishorlal 
Mashruwala. He is a worker of Long standing and was up to 
-recently Registrar of the Gujarat Vidyapith, and it was only 
due to illness that he was obliged to relinquish the post. He is 
one of the most thoughtful among the silent workers we have 
m India. He weighs every word he writes or utters. I 
mention these qualifications of his y -for I am anxious that his 
reflections should not be dismissed out of consideration as so 
.many writings now-a-days have to be. 

The story of the abuse of the helpless women of the 
Raniparaj community is a blot upon the nation. Sjt. Kishor- 
4 al Mashruwala has made his appeal to the Parsis, and 
from his standpoint, rightly too. For it is the Parsis who 
'will be better able, if any one is, to influence the Parsi 
men who are said to be corrupting innocent womanhood. 
.But I am painfully aware of the fact, that it is not the 
Parsis alone who hold so cheap the honour of poor sisters. 
-Indians belonging to the other faiths, placed in similar circum¬ 
stances, have been known to behave exactly as the Parsi 
-canteen-keepers are reported to be doing. But that is no 
justification whatsoever for the inhuman crimes of the latter. 
"The lust for money, which drives these adventurers to a trade 
-which they know saps the manhood of the otherwise fine forest- 
dwellers miscalled Kaliparaj i.e. black people, tempts them to 
-the worse crime of defilement. 

The British Government or rather the Government of India 
and the Baroda State must be held primarily responsible for the 
tragedy described by Sjt. Mashruwala; for it is they, who for 
their wretched revenue allow liquor shops to be opened or to 
-exist in the midst of these simple people. These people have 
.-never asked for these shops, and even if they had, it would be 
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still criminal to open liquor shops for them, even as it would be* 
to allow a little child to play with fire because he desires it- 
But a reformer does not stop before' commencing action to* 
philosophise or to distribute blame through golden scales. He 
begins his reform wherever the opportunity offers itself. AndL 
now that the corruption has been brought to light, it behoves 
Parsi reformers to go to the delinquents and appeal to their 
sense of honour and try to wean them from the crime of violat¬ 
ing the womanhood of the simple innocent and guileless 
Raniparaj, even if they cannot also be weaned from trafficking 
in liquor. 

Unfortunately, there is much truth m the taunt levelled at 
us as a nation, that we have not sufficient regard for the* 
honour of our women. It is no use false patriotism seekings 
cover under tu quoque argument; nor must we mix up sexual 
immorality in which depraved men and women of equal status 
Indulge of their own free but unbridled will with the instances* 
,of crime quoted by Sjt. Kishorlal Mashruwala. 

Immoralities of the first kind are bad enough and do- 
incredible harm to mankind ; but the crimes like those of the 
Parsi canteen-keepers are infinitely worse and have not yet, 
thank God, received _ the tacit endorsement of fashionable 
society. In the instances quoted by Sjt, Kishorelal Mashru¬ 
wala, the canteen keepers are m the position of trustees, and it 
,is insufferable that they should induce ignorant women in. 
whose midst they are Jiving to become instruments of their 
criminal lust. It is this kind of indifference to the honour of 
ignorant sisters who come under the influence or protection of 
the so-called better class men, which has been justifiably 
criticised, and which we must, if we want to become a self- 
xespectmg and independent nation., outgrow at any cost. The 
honour of the least among our sisters must be as dear to us as*, 
that of our blood-sisters. 
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26th May , 1927 

VIVEKANANDA AND SPINNING 

A correspondent sends me interesting extracts from Vive- 
kananda’s answers to his American questioners. I take the 
following from them on spinning :— 

Speaking of Indian village life he says: " In some 
places the common village girl with her spinning wheel 
says: ■ Do not talk to me of dualism, my spinning wheel 
says, So’bam, So’hara, I am He* I am He.' What is the 
value of all these machines and sciences? They have only 
one result; they spread knowledge* You have not solved 
the problem of want, but only made it keener. Machines 
do not solve the poverty problem; they simply make men 
struggle the more. Competition gets keener. . . . . ,, 
The value of everything is to be decided by how far it is a 
manifestation of God.” M. K. G, 


2 nd June, 1927 

THE WHEEL OF LIFE AND THE VEDAS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Pandit Satavalekar of Aundh wrote in 1922 a booklet in 
Hindi called Vedmem charkha t,e, Ckarkha in the Vedas , and 
favoured me with a copy whilst I was resting in the Yeravada jail. 
I glanced then thrugh its pages and with interest, but asked 
myself what good would it be to us in this age of so called 
advancement to know that the Charkha was to be found in the 
Vedas. Everybody knows that our remote ancestors spun and 
wove in their cottages even as they did so many other things. 
But we no longer do them. So I said to myself. The booklet, 
I hastily concluded, was not of much practical value and £ 
laid it aside. On the sickbed I have again an opportunity^ of 
turning, so far as my strength permits, to quiet studies. 
Another book of Pandit Satavalekar (of which more, hereafter) 
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has attracted me to his writings, and he has now favoured me 
with another copy of the booklet in question^ I observe that 
it has undergone a second edition. I have read it this time 
more carefully, and I find that the mantras cited by the author 
from the Vedas demonstrate not merely the fact that our 
ancestors in those times were spinning and weaving, but they 
present, perhaps, for us, a novel way of looking at the wheel. 
Here is what may be called the key mantra for spinners and 
weavers from Rig-Veda X, 53-6 quoted by the author: 

Tantum Tanvan Rajaso Bhanumanvthi JyoUshmataha Palho 
Rakshadhtya Krttan J Anulbanam Vayata Joguvamapa Manur- 
bhava Janaya Daivyam Janam 0 

I give a free rendering as follows ~ 

u Having spun the thread and given it a shining colour 
weave it without knots, and so guard the pathways which the 
enlightened have chalked out, and thinking well, lead posterity 
unto the divine light, or (according to the author’s rendering) 
bring forth divine progeny. This truly is the work of poets/' 

If the translation is at all correct,—and the author has not 
merely given his own rendering but has reproduced Griffith’s 
translation also in his booklet,—the mantra proves^ not merely 
the existence of spinning and weaving in the Vedic times, but 
that it was the calling of the noblest men and women as well of 
the humblest. It was one of the pathways which wisdom hath 
prepared and to guard which was the work of poets. Little 
.did I know, when I humbly presented the Charkha to our 
Poet as a sacrificial rite, that I had behind me the authority of 
what is understood to be the oldest Veda. I commend the 
mantra to all those who are engaged in reviving this ancient 
and sacred industry and art. Let them thoughtfully recite this 
mantra whilst doing their sacrificial spinning. Let them 
treasure it in their hearts and keep their faith unshaken even 
in the face of disappointments and reverses in their forward 
march. 

I cannot resist quoting another beautiful mantra from the 
booklet: 
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Yo Yajna Visvatastantubhistata Ekasatam Devakarmebhi - 
.rayat aha \ I me Vay anti Pttaro Cha Ayayuyuk Pra Vayapa 

Vayetyasate Tate |J 

This is agam from the Rig-Veda (X, 130-1). It means : 

“Hundred and one artists are working at the sacrifice, 
which through the myriad threads overspreads the earth. Here 
are the elderly guardians. They watch the processes saying 
Weave on here, do this right there/” 

Thus we see that spinning and weaving was regarded as a 
sacrifice even in those ancient days and commanded the pro¬ 
tecting care of the elders The author shows by abundant 
evidence that both spinning and weaving were done by men as 
well as women. In fact the industry was as universal as 
farming. He shows too that the sartorial art was well advanc¬ 
ed in those times. There were different dresses prescribed for 
different occasions as also for different states. If the farmer 
had his langoti, royalty had its robes. There is mention of 
'Colours, fringes and gold borders. The author has also shown 
that some of the most beautiful metaphors have been taken 
from the language of spinners and weavers. 

I must resist the temptation to quote more extracts from 
’this thoughtfully written booklet. There is a mantra which 
proves that the soldiers of those days were not above doing 
'these processes; that the bridegroom's garment was always 
made by the bride as is still the custom in Assam. 

There is one thing, however, the author leaves to other 
research scholars in the Vedic lore to discover. So far as he 
has been able to study the Vedas, he has not found a single 
equivalent for cotton as he has for wool and silk. He is, there¬ 
fore, unable to say whether in those days our ancestors had 
only woollen and silken garments or whether they had already 
-discovered the cotton fibre. 
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2nd June , 1927 
CHOICE BEFORE US 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A correspondent sends me a cutting from the press giving! 
most gruesome facts about the growing infantile crimes and. 
illicit gratification among girls in the .New World. 

A boy of 4 years is reported to have shot his mother, be* 
,cause she forbade him to play with matches. When the police 
confronted him, he was in no way taken aback. He threatened* 
‘to shoot them too, and when questioned by the coroner, he 
grew so impatient .with him, that he picked up a knife from-* 
among the exhibits lying in front of him and rushe J to strike 
.him. It is said, that hardly a day passes in America without 
some crime being committed by a boy or a girl, and in most- 
American colleges there are said to be suicide clubs or crime 
societies, and the more horrible part of the account shows, that- 
many girls, even of exclusive colleges, have become so lawless- 
,as to run away in pursuit of illicit adventures* 

It is difficult, m an age in which newspapers, in order to- 
provide sensational food for their readers, invent stories when 
.they have no facts to weave narratives from, to believe without 
reservation reports such as I have condensed. But whilst one- 
may make ample allowance for exaggeration, there is no doubt 
that infantile crime and lawlessness among boys and girls are 
sufficiently extensive in the New World to make us beware of 
a civilisation which must be held responsible for these crimes 
and lawlessness. That lifem the West goes on,—and it may 
be said progressively after a fashion,—*n spite of these infan¬ 
tile crimes, may be granted. And it may also be granted that 
the wise people of the West are not only not unaware of the 
evil, but that they are manfully struggling to overtake it. 
Nevertheless we have to decide whether we shall indiscrimi¬ 
nately copy this civilisation. We may well pause m the face 
of the awful revelations that come to us from the West from- 
time to time, and ask ourselves, whether after all it is not- 
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better to hold by our own civilisation and seek, in the light of 
the comparative knowledge that is available to us, to re-form it 
by removing its known excrescences. For there is no doubt, 
that if the West has its terrific problem arising out of its own 
civilisation, we have no less grave problems of our own to deal 
with. 

It is perhaps unnecessary, if not useless, in this connection 
to weigh the merits of the two civilisations. It is likely that 
the West has evolved a civilisation suited to Us climate and 
surroundings, and similarly, we have a civilisation suited to our 
conditions, and both are good in their own respective spheres. 
This may be safely said, that the crimes and the lawlessness 
described by me are almost impossible with us, and I hold that 
this is due to our pacific training and the restraining influence 
in the midst of which we are brought up. Cowardliness which 
often springs from pacific training, and obsequiousness which 
comes from the restraint that is handed down from generation 
to generation, have somehow to be avoided, .if the ancient 
civilisation is not to perish before the mad modern rush. The 
distinguishing characteristic of modern civilisation is an inde¬ 
finite multiplicity of human wants. The t characteristic of 
ancient civilisation is an imperative restriction upon and a 
strict regulating of these wants. The modern or Western insa¬ 
tiableness arises really from want of a living faith in a future 
state and therefore also in Divinity. The restraint of ancient 
or Eastern civilisation arises from a belief, often in spite of 
ourselves, in a future state and the existence of a Divine Power. 
The record condensed above is a warning, if we will take it, 
against a blind imitation of the West, which one sees so often 
in the city life of India and especially among the educated 
classes. Some of the immediate and brilliant results of modern 
inventions are too maddening to resist. But I have no manner 
of doubt that the victory of man lies in that resistance. We 
are in danger of bartering away the permanent good for a 
momentary pleasure. 
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2nd June, 1927 

HOW TO PROTECT THE COW 
By M* K, Gandhi * 

[I gladly publish these notes from S]t. C. V. Vaid>a. 
Those, who believe in the methods advocated in these columns 
Tor cow protection, will be glad to find, that a scholar of Sjt. 

- C. V. Vaidya’s repute is in substantial agreement with those 
.methods. The distinction that the learned writer draws bet¬ 
ween panjrapole and goshala need not cause any anxiety or 
difficulty. My own opinion is, that either may be also the 

-<other, so long as separate accounts are kept and separate me¬ 
thods of feeding and housing the disabled and the working ant- 
' mals are adopted. Legislation and the state aid advocated by 
-Sjt. Vaidya need not at present distract our attention. For there 
is immense scope for private effort building public opinion in 
favour of the proposed methods and showing their workability 
an practice. We are so. far behind, indeed, that we have not 
-even enough trained workers to conduct dairies and tanneries 
.along the lines suggested by Sjt. Vaidya. There are at least 
J,500 Panjrapoles and Gkoshalas according to the figures in my 
^possession, which can, without much further donation, but by 
'-efficient management, test the usefulness of the methods. Their 
^adoption will simply revolutionise the management of these in¬ 
stitutions and put life into these, today for the most part, life- 
Jess bodies. These panjrapoles and goshalas , as they are at 
present being conducted, are more a salve to our conscience 
-than a protection to the cow. The learned writer's categorical 
statement, that during the Vedic and the Brahmana period cow 
-slaughter was countenanced and beef was eaten, will be hotly 

- contested by Pandit Saravaiekar, who has been a close student 
x>f Vedic lore for the past 35 years, and by Acharya Ramadeva 
who claims to be a historian and to have critically studied the 

-ancient history of Bharatavarsha. But with the historical por¬ 
tion practical men and women will not concern themselves. 
'They will perhaps be content like me to hope that our an- 
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cestors in the Vedic times knew better than to seek to gam. 
mertt by sacrificing innocent animals or to satisfy their palater 
by eating beef-1 : 

* I. True Goraksha will not be undertaken by the Hindus*- 
unless and until they and also others take to the use of cow's^ 
milk, curds, whey, butter and ghee instead of buffalo's milk etc. 
The medical properties of the former are superior and they pre— 
'vent disease as also give mental vigour. Because the buffalo 
gives more milk and ghee, most Hindus prefer to keep her, but 
they not only forget* the sacredness of the cow and of cow's 
milk etc, but they also forget the superior medical properties of 
cow's milk, and other products. Propaganda, therefore, must 
first be made for inducing people to use cow's milk etc. T . 
Buffalo's milk etc, may be used by Halwais or on marriage and 
other occasions only to prepare sweetmeat. It is the buffalo * 
which has really killed the cow, or rather the blind human ten¬ 
dency to piefer cheapness to merit. Cow's milk is greatly 
strengthening, especially to children, and every child taking, 
exercise should drink cow’s milk. 

2. The difference between Panjarapole and Goshala should * 
be clearly seen and maintained. Panjarapoles owe their origin 
to the sentiment of Ahimsa which is entertained both by Hin¬ 
dus and Jains, while Goshalas owe their origin to the feeling of ~ 
reverence for the sacredness of cow and bull alone. Panjar a- 
poles, therefore, must be confined to maintaining sick and old 
animals of all kinds. But Ghoshalas should be started and 
maintained for Dharma alone, meaning thereby the saving of~ 
bovine cattle from slaughter as also their good rearing and 1 
maintenance in strength and vigour for milk and draught. Pan - 
j'arapoles t therefore, can never be worked economically and 
ought never to be so maintained. But Goshalas should he eco¬ 
nomically managed, in fact on dairy lines, for cows and bulls 
alone and should supply pure cow's milk to the people. Pan-- 
jraapoles and Goshalas should, however, work conjointly, as far 
as possible, so that manure and dead cattle may be .utilised. 
But they may even be worked separately, Goshalas 'confining 
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* "their activity to cows and bulls which are considered sacred by 
the Hindus. The latter may even feed cows and bulls sick tem¬ 
porarily, but should transfer the useless cows to Panjarapoles• 
Definite rules can easily be laid down wheethe difference in 
the two is clearly grasped, 

3 , Why does Burma, a- Buddhist country, import dried 
kbeef in such quantities ? It is a mystery to me. 

4. The most vital questions regarding cow protection are : 

(1) How to prevent ^slaughter of cows and bulls for 

beef? * 

(2) How to bring together Hindus and Maho- 

unedans ? . ‘ 

(3) How to-mduce Hindus to rear good cows instead 
of merely reverencing them ? 

(4) - How to secure greater fodder for the cattle ? My 
-answers in brief are : 

(1) Put a tax on the’ slaughter of bulls and cows (in¬ 
cluding heifers) of thirty rupees per head and prohibit all 
-slaughter before the age of 10 of such cattle. 

Also stop all export of milch cows and stud bulls and 
impose a heavy duty cm the export of raw hides, prohibiting 
.altogether export of hides of cows and bulls slaughtered or 
skilled. 

(2) Mahomedans should stop cow sacrifice altogether 
and Hindus should stop music before mosques. Thus 
they will respect each other’s religion. 

(3) Hindus should be- induced to use cow’s milk etc. 
-and cease using buffalo’s milk etc. except for Halwat pur¬ 
poses. 

(4) Government should at once declare certain parts 
of protected forest as pastures for cows without fees for 
grazing, and fodder crop raising should be encouraged to 
the public by lowering taxation on such lands. 

5* The ancient history of India re cow protection is as 
-follows, keeping in mind that Ahimsa is distinct from reverence 
Tor the cow : 
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Period Dates Sacredness Slaughter »• 

Vedic period ending 3000 B. G. mamtamed allowed for 

sacrifice and 
then for food 

2. Brahmana period 3000-2000 B. CL „ »* 

3. Epic period 2000-600 B. C. ,* only for higher 

sacrifice 

4. Buddhist period 600 B. C.-650 A. C. „ by some Hindus 

for sacrifice only 

5. Hindu „ 650-1250 A. C. „ stopped altogether 

6. Mahomedan „ 1250-1650 „ „ f . by Mabomedans for 

1 food and sacrifice 

' 7. Maratha „ 1650-1850 „ , f „ stopped again 

altogether 

8. British „ from 1850 „ resumed by 

Mahomedans for 
sacrifice and food, by 
Christians for food. 

-Suggestions'for the Future 

1. Vrishothsarga and Gopradhana should be made by 
Hindus in money. If rich men wish to make it in kind, stud 

- bulls and milch cows of Goshalas should be shown, and their ! 
value fixed at Rs. IOO and 25 which amount as well as the bulls 
and cows, should be paid and returned to the Goshalas , the 
donee Brahmins getting Rs. 50 and Rs. 12-8-0 respectively 
for the bull and the cow. 

2. Goshalas should be started in every district in suitable 

places, preferably in every tabasil or taluka. They should 
secure good grazing plots. Dry cows and bulls brought by 
people should be sent to these grazing plots by the Goshalas* 
and returned to owners when in good condition after paymant 
of certain fees. * 

3. Goshalas should purchase at market price all such cows 

and bulls as cultivators and even other owners wish to sell, so 
that they may not fall into the hands of butchers. Cultivators, 
therefore, in need of money, should be requested not to take*’ 
<their cows and bulls to the bazar but to the Goshala , * * > 
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4. Goshalas should lend milch cows to such house holders^ 
as wish to keep them in their houses for milch. When dry they' 
should be taken back after charging such fees as may be fixed- 

5. Goshalas should keep stud-bulls, improve the breed and 
the milk-producing capacity of cows, and they should under¬ 
take to supply milk to towns and cities. 

6. Tanneries and bone-crushing mills should be started- 
by Goshalas. Heavy export duty should be imposed on raw 
hides and skins. Forward contracts for the delivery of raw 
hides and skins should be declared illegal as they tend to in¬ 
crease illicit slaughter. 

7. It is the duty of Vaishyas or rich merchants to make 
cow‘ protection ( Gordksha ) real. They should come forward 
with money contributions, and Brahmins should come forward < 
with personal labour, and both should combine to see that the- 
pric 4 of milk is reduced. Prices have gone high all round, but 
ifiilk has specially become very dear in India compared with 
other countries. 

8. After settling the Hmdu-Muslira differences as above, 
both should combine to bring a cow protection, bill in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, embodying provision for a tax of thirty rupees 
on cow slaughter, prohibiting slaughter of mijch cows and oF 
cows and bulls before the IOth 3 ear, etc. If Government refu¬ 
ses or vetoes it, obstruction should be resorted to. 

It must be remembered that Mahomed an emperors even- 
before Babar and Akbar levied a tax on cow slaughter both 
from the economic and the religious points of view. The 
British Government should rely on foreign beef for the food of 
British soldiers. , 

The bill should also prohibit the export of bones. Export¬ 
ing bones is exporting the very bones of Indian people, as it re-* 
moves every year the best manure from the country. 

9. There should be a cow protection sabha in every 
district with Goshalas , tanneries, bone-crushing mills and:, 
godowns, and manure should bq sold at cheap rates, e m g . cow 
dung and bone dust. 
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JO. It does not follow from cow-slaughter sacrifices in 
Vedic times, that the Aryans did not then reverence the cow. 
The old world religion was everywhere sacrifice and it was 
often thought meritorious to sacrifice one’s own son as the* 
dearest offering that could be made to God. We have such- 
stories in the Vedas as also in the Old Testament. 

II. With regard to the feed of cows, special care should be 
taken for preventing them from eating human excreta. AIso- 
very little corn should be given them, as it makes their milk 
less pure, and cooked cakes etc. should never be given them. 
In short, care should be taken to see that milch cows and 
cows generally should be as described in our ancient books 
(Agramagram charantheenamoshadheenam vane vane). 


Khaddar work in Nellore District 

Deshabhakta Konda Venkatappayya sends the following: 
remarkable notes about the progress of Khadi in the Nellore 
District of Andhra. There is much in the notes which can be 
copied by every municipality and other Khadi associations. 

Besides the sale depot in the town of Nellore and the pro¬ 
duction centre Kanupur, a village in the interior of the district* 
both of which are in the direct management of the A. I. S. A. 
(Andhra Branch), there are two independent co-operative 
societies doing Khaddar work, onein Nellore and the other at 
Kavali, the second important town in the district. The latter 
owns a capital of Rs. l,ooo, sells cotton to the spinners* 
purchases yarn from them and gets it woven into cloth which 
it also sells. The co-operative society at Nellore has a capital 
of Rs. 500 and conducts merely a sale depot. The Allur Co¬ 
operative Union has recently subscribed a capital of Rs. 2,000 
to be invested in the production and sale of Khaddar and have 
applied to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies for necessary 
sanction. 

The Municipality of Nellore has evinced considerable zeal 
for the development of Khaddar. Spinning is made coihpulsory 
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' 4 * Goshahis should lend milch cows to such house-holders- 
as wish to keep them in their houses for milch. When dry they' 
should be taken back after charging such fees as may be fixed^ 

5. Goshalas should keep stud-bulls, improve the breed and 
the milk-producing capacity of cows, and they should under¬ 
take to supply milk to towns and cities. 

6. Tanneries and bone-crushing mills should be started- 
by Goshalas. Heavy export duty should be imposed on raw 
hides and skins. Forward contracts for the delivery of raw- 
hides and skins should be declared illegal as they tend to in- 
crease illicit slaughter. 

7. 1 It is the duty of Vaishyas or rich merchants to make 
cow protection ( Goraksha ) real. They should come forward 
with money contributions, and Brahmins should come forward' 
with personal labour, and both should combine to see that the- 
price of milk is reduced. Prices have gone high all round, buL 
ifulk has specially become very dear in India compared with 
other countries. 

8. After settling the iHindu-MusIim differences as above*- 
both should combine to bring a cow protection bill in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, embodying provision for a tax of thirty rupees 
on cow slaughter, prohibiting slaughter of milch cows and of 
cows and bulls before the 10th year, etc. If Government refu¬ 
ses or vetoes it, obstruction should be resorted to. 

It must be remembered that Mahomedan emperors even- 
before Babar and Akbar levied a tax on cow slaughter both 
from the economic and the religious points of view. The 
British Government should rely on foreign beef for the food of 
British soldiers. * * 

The bill should also prohibit the export of bones. Export¬ 
ing bones is exporting the very bones of Indian people, as it re¬ 
moves every year the best manure from the country. 

9. There should be a cow protection sahha in every 
district with Goshalas , tanneries, bone-crushing mills an<t. 
godowns, and manure should be sold at cheap rates, e m g. covr 
dung and bone dust. 
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JO. It does not follow from cow-slaughter sacrifices in 
Vedic times, that the Aryans did not then reverence the cow. 
The old world religion was everywhere sacrifice and it was- 
often thought meritorious to sacrifice one’s own son as the 
dearest offering that could be made to God. We have such 
stories in the Vedas as also in the Old Testament. 

II. With regard to the feed of cows, special care should be 
taken for preventing them from eating human excreta. Also 
very little corn should be given them, as it makes their milk 
less pure, and cooked cakes etc. should never be given them. 
In short, care should be taken to see that miLch cows and 
cows generally should be as described in our ancient books 
(Agramagram charaniheenamoshadheenam vane vane) 


Khaddar work in Nellore District 

Deshabhakta Konda Venkatappayya sends the following 
remarkable notes about the progress of Khadi in the Nellore 
District of Andhra. There is much in the notes which can be 
copied by every municipality and other Khadi associations. 

Besides the sale depot in the town of Nellore and the pro¬ 
duction centre Kanupur, a village m the interior of the district, 
both of which are in the direct management of the A. I. S. A. 
(Andhra Branch), there are two independent co-operative 
societies doing Khaddar work, one in Nellore and the other at 
Kavalu the second important town in the district. The latter 
owns a capital of Rs. I,ooo, sells cotton to the spinners, 
purchases yarn from them and gets it woven into cloth which 
it also sells. The co-operative society at Nellore has a capital 
of Rs. 500 and conducts merely a sale depot. The Allur Co¬ 
operative Union has recently subscribed a capital of Rs. 2,000 
to be invested in the production and sale of Khaddar and have 
applied to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies for necessary 
sanction. 

The Municipality of Nellore has evinced considerable zeal 
for the development of Khaddar. Spinning is made compulsory 
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in the 15 elementary girls’ schools under its management. The 
lady teachers, who have been trained in spinning, are them¬ 
selves giving instruction in spinning to the girls in their charge. 
Last year the Municipality spent Rs. 500 for spinning charges 
in the schools. This year it has sanctioned Rs. 1,000 for 
instruction in spinning both for boys and girls m all the 
elementary schools which are 30 in number. 

The Mahomedan Middle School for girls which is under 
the management of the Municipality has adopted Khaddar 
weaving for vocational training. The same Municipality has 
sanctioned recently a sum of Rs. 1,000 for the introduction of 
Khaddar weaving in the three middle schools under its manage¬ 
ment. In the Municipal Gosha Hospital, Nellore, the in¬ 
patients are clad in Khaddar, the same being supplied by the 
Municipality. The disabled poor living in the Langarkhana 
under the charge of the Municipality are supplied Khaddar 
for their wearing free of charge. 

A sum of Rs. 1,500 has been sanctioned for the purchase 
of Khaddar to be utilised ‘Jor the uniforms of the municipal 
scavengers. These scavengers have themselves purchased 
Khaddar worth Rs. 400 for their personal use, having raised 
the amount by way of loan, which they have undertaken to pay 
in three monthly instalments out of their salaries. 

The municipal teachers also have purchased Khaddar for 
their wearing, having received a loan of Rs. 500 free of interest 
from a gentleman who is a great lover of Khadi. The teachers 
have stipulated the payment of the loan in four equal instal¬ 
ments out of their salaries. The District Board of Nellore also 
has realised the necessity and importance of instruction in 
spinning and weaving Khaddar. For the last four years 
instruction in both spinning and weaving has been arranged 
for in the three high schools and two middle schools under the 
management of the Board. 

This Board has also sanctioned a grant of Rs. 20 per 
month for similar instruction to the girls in the Kasturi Bai 
Pathashala, a national school in the town of Nellore. 
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_Ashram Tannery 

It is possible for me now to inform readers that they can 
get from the Sabarmati Satyagrahashram*. Tannery Depart¬ 
ment, well prepared dead-cattle hide. Sandals, belts and such 
other things are already being made but not yet in quantities 
large enough for executing all the orders that may be received. 
But it is possible now to meet a fair demand for prepared dead- 
cattle hide in three colours, black, dark-brown and yellow, and 
two qualities at Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. I-4-0 per pound. Those who 
are interested in making this experiment a success and who 
* desire to use only dead-cattle hide should correspond with the 
Manager, Satyagrahashram, Tannery Department for all 
further information. Till the Ashram is ready to execute 
orders for boots, shoes and other prepared leather articles, I 
-suggest the purchase of dead-cattle hide which is now available 
at the Ashram, and getting what they want prepared through, 
their own shoe-makers. It is easier, cheaper and more expedi¬ 
tious for people to get used to buying hide as they buy Khadi, 
and to get articles prepared for themselves as they get their 
-clothes prepared from the Khadi they purchase. It is not easy 
no open many tanneries. It would be a proper division of 
labour to take the work of manufacture off the hands of 
{tanneries, if the work of taking possession of all the raw hide 
-of dead cattle with a view to replacing the hide of slaughtered 
«cattle is to be done with expedition. 

gth June , 1927 
KHADI FRANCHISE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Sjt. Srinivasa Iyengar, who is endeavouring with might and 
1 main to signalise his year of office as President of the Congress 
by achieving, if human effort can, Hmdu-Muslim Unity and by 
doing many other things, asked me when he kindly visited me 
at Nandi, whether I would relent in the matter of theobjigatiou 

* Since called Hanjao Ashram. 
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on every member of a Congress organisation habitually to wear? 
Khadi. I told him that there was nothing for me to relent: 
about. At Gauhati I was not insistent on the present clause. 
When asked, I merely gave my opinion, that experience ha& f 
shown that either the Khadi clause should go altogether, or it 
should be stiffened to mean habitual as distinguished from* 
ceremonial wear. I have seen nothing since to alter that 
opinion. 

But if the members do not desire any discipline, or desiring; 
discipline, they do not want the clause about habitual Khadi* 
wear, and if they would laugh the Khadi clause to scorn and^ 
break the rule on every occasion that offered itself to them, the 
clause should be undoubtedly removed. In a popular institu¬ 
tion, it must be the opinion of the majority that must count.- 
But I have always held that when a respectable minority 
objects to any rule of conduct, it would be dignified for the 
majority, and would conduce to the good of the Congress, for 
the majority to yield to t the minority. Numerical strength 
savours of violence when it acts in total disregard of any 
strongly felt opinion of a minority. The rule of majority is 
perfectly sound, only where there is no rigid insistence on the 
part of the dissenters upon their dissent, and where there is on 
their behalf a sportsmanlike obedience to the opinion of the 
majority. ,No organisation can run smoothly when it is divided 
into camps, each growling at the other and each determined to^ 
have its own way by hook or by crook. I had therefore no - 
hesitation in telling the President, that he should assist the - 
removal of the clause about Khadi if that clause could not gain* 
willing submission from the minority. 

This, however, is totally different from the question of my^ 
opinion. Any appeal to me to change my opinion, as has been i 
done so often before, would be, to say the least, unfair to me. - 
I must be allowed to retain my opinion as to the Khadi clause 
or as to the method of running the Congress organisation. All 
I can say is, that'my opinion should have no greater weight 
than the opinion of any other member of the Congress. My r 
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‘Own opinion is emphatically, that it will be wrong lor the 
•Congress, if it is to have an organic connection with the starv¬ 
ing millions, to break this one and only bond between the 
classes and the masses. But I know that there is another 
school of thought in our country, which rejects Khadi as any 
token of a bond between the classes and the masses, and 
.regards it as a mere mahatmaic freak or fad. That school is 
entitled to the same respect for its opinion as I venture to claim 
lor my own. The President and the other members of the 
Congress have really to decide the question upon its merits, 
and ask themselves what is good for the Congress and fearless¬ 
ly decide accordingly. 

After all Khadi is a force to be reckoned with, if it has 
♦come to stay. If it has staunch, true and self-sacrificing 
workers to back it, and if it has intrinsic v^lue, it will prosper 
even though the Congress should in its wisdom give it up as 
;part of the franchise, or even give it up altogether. The 
^Congress will be the first to recognise anything that becomes a 
living force in the country. It may legitimately ignore it till 
dt has proved its vitality. There may be and there are no doubt 
-many things which* are good in themselves. But a vast 
popular organisation like the Congress cannot possibly take up 
things merely because they are good. It can only take up 
things that are good, provided they have popular backing. 
Without such backing the Congress would cease to be repre¬ 
sentative of the people and would merely represent a body of 
.reformers or faddists. 

Let the members of the Congress therefore come to a 
•decision untrammelled by my opinion or anybody else’s. If 
their experience tells them that Khadi has no backing in the 
•country, if they think that it has nothing to do with the 
masses, they should unhesitatingly repeal the offending clause, 

I have repeatedly held, that in every matter of urgency the 
All-India Congress Committee has not only the power but is 
Hxjund to deal with the urgency as if it was itself the" Congress, 
.and run the risk of its decision being overturned at the next 
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ordinary session of the Congress. A special session becomes* 
necessary only when on. any matter of urgency opinion is* 
sharply divided, or when on any such matter public opinion 
requires to he educated, or lastly, when a popular demonstra¬ 
tion on an intensive scale on, any given question is required. 
In every other circumstance, and in every other matter or 
urgency, I venture to think that the All-India Congress- 
Committee will be abdicating its function if it does not give its* 
decisive opinion and act upon it. 

glhjune , 1927 

STUDENTS IN CONFERENCE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The Secretary of the sixth Sindh Students 9 Conference- 
sent me a printed circular asking for a message. I received a j 
wire also asking for the same thing But being in a somewhat 
inaccessible place, both v circular letter and telegram were; 
received too late for me to- send a message. Nor am I in a* 
position to comply with numerous requests for messages, arti¬ 
cles and what not. But as I profess to be interested in eveiy- 
thing connected with students as I am somqwhat in touch with* 
the student world all over India, I could not help criticising: 
within myself the programme sketched in the circular letter^ 
Thinking that it might be helpful, i reduce some of it to writ¬ 
ing and present it to the student world. I take the following, 
from the circular letter which by the way is badly printed and 
contains mistakes which are hardly pardonable for a students* 
society: 

sf The organisers of this Conference are endeavouring their 
utmost to make this Conference as interesting and ins¬ 
tructive as possible.We intend organising a series of 

educational discourses and we request you to give us the- 
benefit.......... The problem of female education here ii> 

Sind deserves a special consideration....We are not 
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blind to the other necessities of students. Sports compete 
tions are being organised and along with elocution com¬ 
petitions they will, it is hoped, make the Conference more 
interesting. Nor have we eliminated drama and music 

from our programme...Pieces in Urdu and English 

will also be staged.” 

I have not omitted a single operative sentence that would 
give one an idea of what the Conference was expected to do, 
and yet one fails to find a single reference to things of perma¬ 
nent interest to the student world. I have no doubt that the 
dramatic and musical and gymnastic performances were all 
provided on a “ grand scale.” I take the phrase in inverted 
commas from the circular. I have no doubt also that the Con¬ 
ference had attractive papers on female education. But so far 
as the circular is concerned, there is no mention of the disgrace¬ 
ful deii leti (dowry) practices* from which the students have not 
freed themselves and which in many respects makes the lives 
of Smdhi girls a hell upon earth and of parents of daughters a 
torture. There is nothing m the circular to show that the 
Conference intended to tackle the question of the morals of the 
students. Nor is there anything to show that the Conference 
was to do anything to show the students the way to become 
fearless nation-builders. It is a matter of no small credit 
to Sindb that it is supplying so many institutions with 
brilliant professors, but more is always expected from those 
who give much. And I, who have every reason to be grateful 
to Sindhi friends for giving me fine co-workers for the Gujarat 
Vidyapith, am not going to be satisfied with getting professors 
and Khadi workers. Sindh has got its Sadhu Vasvani, It 
can boast of a number of great reformers. But the students 
will put themselves in the wrong, if they will be contented 
with appropriation of the merit gained by the sadhus and 
reformers of Sindh. They have got to become nation-builders. 
The base imitation of the West, the ability to speak apd write 
correct and polished English, will not add one brick to the 
temple of freedom. The student world, which is receiving an 
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education far too expensive for starving India and an educa¬ 
tion which only a microscopic minority can ever hope to 
receive, is expected to qualify itself for it by giving its life¬ 
blood to the nation. Students must become pioneers in conser¬ 
vative reform, conserving all that is good in the nation and 
fearlessly ridding society of the innumerable abuses that have 
crept into it. 

These conferences should open the eyes of students to the 
realities before them. They should result in making them 
think of things which, m the class room adapted to its foreign 
setting, they do not get an opportunity of learning. They may 
not be able in these conferences to discuss questions regarded 
as purely political. But they can and they must study and 
discuss social and economic questions which are as important 
to our generation as the highest political question. A nation- 
building programme can leave no part of the nation untouched. 
Students have to react upon the dumb millions. They have to 
learn to think not in terms of a province, or a town, or a class, 
or a caste, but in terms of a continent and of the millions who 
include untouchables, drunkards, hooligans and even prostitu¬ 
tes, for whose existence in our midst every one of us is res¬ 
ponsible. Students in olden times were called brahmachans, 
that is those who walked with and in the fear of God. They 
were honoured by kings and eiders. They were a voluntary 
charge on the nation* and in return they gave to the nation a 
hundredfold strong souls, strong brains, strong arms. Students 
in the modern world, wherever they are to be found among 
fallen nations, are considered to be their hope, and have 
become the self-sacrificing leaders of reforms m every depart¬ 
ment. Not that we have no such examples in India ; but they 
are far too few. What I plead for is that students’ conferences 
should stand for this kind of organised work befitting the 
status of brahmacharis . 
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9th June, 1927 

WHAT WE ARE LOSING 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The readers of Yeung India are familiar with Mr. Gregg’s 
Toaine. He is studying in a very concrete manner and with a 
passion worthy of a patriotic son of the soil the many questions 
affecting this land. His studies and experiments in hand-spin¬ 
ning continue unabated. He is experimenting in education of 
the children of backward classes. He is interested in the 
welfare of these classes. And in that connection, he is study¬ 
ing the question of agriculture. Having watched the economic 
and highly hygienic disposal of night-soil at the Satyagrahash- 
ram, Sabarmati, he is now studying that question in a methodi¬ 
cal manner. In the course of a letter suggesting the establish¬ 
ment of an experimental farm he says : 

* € The special feature of the farm would-be its use of 
night-soil as fertilizer, burying it as is done at the Satya- 
grahashram, or treating it as do the farmers of China and 
Japan. The whole body of sweepers in the entire area from 
which the collections would be made would need to be carefully 
•organised and gradually trained into the best ways of handling 
the stuff. 

“ In a very short time such a farm would become wonder¬ 
fully productive in either grain, cattle-fodder, fruit or certain 
kinds of vegetables, all of which could be # sold in the same 
locality, thus avoiding transportation charges in the marketing 
and yielding a fair profit for the further development of the 
scheme or the education and betterment of the whole sweeper 
community of the city or district. Such use of the night-soil 
would be an enormous saving of very valuable manurial 
material which is now not only almost entirely wasted, I 
•believe, but is a source of much illness and consequent econo¬ 
mic* loss to the entire community, through the breeding of flies 
;and the carrying of all sorts of germs and filth.” 

Mr. Gregg then continues : 
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“ As instances of the wealth latent m night-soil let me 
quote from a book which I got from Maganlal. It is by aa 
American Professor of soil-chemistry and soil-physics in 
Wisconsin State College of Agriculture, and contains the 
results of his study of Chinese and Japanese agriculture- His 
name was F. H, King, and the book is called Farmers of Forty 
Centuries , On page 193 ff. he says : 

‘"From the analyses of mixed human excreta made by 
Wolff m Europe and by Kellner in Japan, it appears that, as 
an average, these carry m every 2,000 pounds 12 7 pounds of 
nitrogen, 4 pounds of potassium, and 1.7 pounds of phosphorus. 
On this basis and that of Carpenter, who estimates the average 
amount of excreta per day for the adult at 40 ounces, the 
average annual production per million of adult population is* 
5»794>3°° pounds of nitrogen, 1,825,000 pounds of potassium,, 
and 775,000 pounds of phosphorus carried in 456,250 tons of 
excreta. . . • 

u * In 1908 the International Concessions of the city of 
Shanghai sold to one Chinese contractor for $ 31,000 gold,, 
[about Rs. 83,784], the privilege of collecting 78,000 tons of 
human waste, under stipulated regulations, and of removing it 
to the country for sale to farmers. . . . 

‘“In the Far East, for more than thirty centuries,, 
these enormous wastes have been religiously saved and 
today the four hundred million of adult population send back 
to their fields annually 150,000 tons of phosphorus, 376,000 tons* 
of potassium, and 1,158,000 tons of nitrogen comprised in a 
gross weight exceeding 182 million tons, gathered from every 
home, from the country villages and from the great cities like- 
Hankow-Wuchang-Hanyang with its 1,770,000 people swarm¬ 
ing on a land area delimited by a radius of four miles. . . , 

" ‘ The rivers of North America are estimated to carry to* 
the sea more than 500 tons of phosphorus with each cubic mile^ 
of water. To such loss modern' civilisation is adding that of 
hydraulic sewage disposal through which the waste of five 
hundred million people might be more than 194,300 tons of 
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phosphorus annually, which could not be replaced by I,295»000- 
tons of rock phosphate, 75 per cent. pure. The Mongolian 
races, with a population now approaching the figure named,- 
occupymg an area little more than one half that of the United 
States, tilling less than 8,00,000 square miles of land, and much 
of this during twenty, thirty or perhaps forty centuries, unable 
to avail themselves of mineral fertilisers, could not survive and* 
tolerate such waste.’ 

“ * Dr. Arthur Stanley, health officer of the city of Shanghai 
in his annual report for 1889, considering this subject as a 
municipal problem, wrote: 

“ * Regarding the bearing on the sanitation of Shanghai of 
the relationship between Eastern and Western hygiene, it may 
be said, that if prolonged national life is indicative of sound* 
sanitation^he Chinese are a race worthy of study by all who* 
concern themselves with Public Health. Even without the 
returns of the Registrar General it is evident that m China the 
birth rate must very considerably exceed the death rate, and 
have done so in an average way during the three or four 
thousand years that the Chinese nation has existed. Chinese 
hygiene, when compared with mediaeval English, appears to 
advantage. The main problem of sanitation is to cleanse the 
dwelling day by day, and if this can be done at a profit, so 
much the better. While the ultra-civilised Westerner elabo¬ 
rates destructors for burning garbage at a financial loss and 
turns sewage into the sea, the Chinaman uses both for manure. 
He wastes nothing, while the sacred duty of agriculture is 
uppermost in his mind. . . , 

" ‘ During our ride to Akashi on the early morning tram r 
we passed long processions of carts drawn by cattle, horses or 
by men, moving along the country road, which paralleled the 
railway, all loaded with the waste of the city of Kobe, going to 
its destination in the fields, some of it a distance of twelve- 
miles, where it was sold at from 44 cents to $ i,63 per Jon.’ 

" May be I misinterpret Ahimsa , but it seems to me to lie- 
withm the spirit of Ahimsa to so guide matter, that it shall not^ 
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allow flies and disease bacteria which prey upon human life to 
come into being, but instead use it to create fine food for 
-cows and men. The communities of flies and bacteria m this 
country do not seem to me to be having nearly so wretched 
a time as the people. 

" I realise the aversion which people have toward night- 
soil, but it is based on a fallacy and seems to me to be utterly 
inconsistent with the Hindu belief in the Immanence of God 
m all things. It is certain that life comes everywhere, and we 
r can in part determine whether it will take the form of flies, 
mosquitoes, etc. of cabbages and wheat, for instance. 

"To me, as an outsider, the scheme offers a chance of using 
a vast source of wealth now being wasted,—not only wasted 
but a source of physical and moral enfeeblement of the entire 
population. It may be noticed, in passing, that in Bengal it is 
found that malaria is always worse in the district where the 
soil is poorest. So such a scheme as this might tend to decrease 
that malady too. It seems so silly for us to be so fussy about 
washing our bands before^ meals and at^the same time to let 
excrement lie around the ground anywhere within a couple of 
hundred yards, so that the flies come gaily in after tramping 
around on that stuff and eating it and then walk on our fingers 
and food, and, according to their habit, vomit on our food the 
other stuff they have just been eating. I would much prefer 
to have bhangis in my kitchen—and dining room than flies, 
'Travellers in China remark on^ the scarcity of flies, I have 
heard.” 


l6th June , 1927 
HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 
By M. K. Gandhi 

When the President ol the Congress wired that a unani¬ 
mous resolution on the Hmdu-Muslim question was reached by 
Hhe All-India Congress Committee, I could not enthuse over 
'the information. The wire told me enough about the contents 
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of the resolution. When the President paid me a visit at Nandi, - 
he asked me whether I would write on it. I told him I did not 
think I could write anything helpful. A few days after the visit 
I got a message from a friend. Its purport was ; ‘You are res¬ 
ponsible for the mischief that is going on in our midst. If you 
had not dragged the Hindus into the Khilafat agitation, the 
recent tragic events would not have happened. But you alone- 
can now save us.’ 

In translating the message I have softened the bitterness of" 
the language of the original It seems to me to call for a 
reiteration of my belief about Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

I do not repeat of my part in the Khilafat agitation. It 
was a duty I discharged towards my Musalman countrymen. 
The Hindus would have been wrong, if they had not helped * 
their brethern in their distress. However ugly the present look 
of things may be, future generations ofMusalmans will recall- 
with gratitude this great act of friendship on the part of Hindus. - 
But the future apart, as I believe in the proverb that virtue is 
its own reward, I should always defend my action on the Khila¬ 
fat question. I therefore received the friend’s message of rebuke * 
with perfect calmness. 

But I wish I could fulfil his expectations and assist im-- 
mediateiy and materially in bringing about peace. For I am - 
just as strong a believer as ever m unity and the necessity for 
it. If it could be achieved by giving my life, I have the will to 
give it and I hope I have the strength for it. I should with the 
greatest joy undertake an indefinite fast, as I very nearly did at 
Delhi, in 1924, if it would melt and change the stony hearts of" 
Hindus and Musalmans. But I have no sign from God within 
to undertake the penance. If a penance is itself an act of purifi- - 
cation, it has also to be preceded by an equal measure of initial 
purification. I am obviously not pure enough for that supreme 
penance* 

If the reader does not see me now often refer to the question 
in these pages, it is because the sense of humiliation has gone 
.too deep for words. It matters little to me whether the per— 
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petrators of shameful deeds are Hindus or Musalmans. It is 

enough to know that some of us are blaspheming a patient God 

^and doing inhuman deeds in the sacred name of religion. I 

Jcnow too that neither assassination, nor fratricidal acts can 

possibly save religion. Religion-worth the name can only be 

■saved by purity, humility and fearlessness of the uttermost 

type among its professors. It is the only shuddhi and only 

propaganda. 

Hence has the resolution of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee left me unmoved. For I know that we have not yet 
changed our hearts. We have not shed fear of one another. 
Any compromise that is unaccompanied by these two condi¬ 
tions must be a mere make-shift. 

Moreover, I feel that any agreement between the com¬ 
ponent parts of the nation must be voluntary and must remain 
so for all time. It must not, if it is conceived in terms of 
Swaraj, depend for its final ratification or enforcement upon a 
legal euactment. Ratification by our respective organisations 
must be held to be final and binding. Enforcement must depend 
upon the honour of the leaders of respective parties and ulti¬ 
mately, in the absence of reliance on non-violence, on the 
arbitrament of civil war fought decently or indecently as the 
case may be. It is a sign of weakness, not of fitness for Swaraj 
to go to the foreign ruling power to arbitrate between us or to 
enforce the peace between us aC the point of the bayonet. 

If we the so-called leaders have no control over our fighting 
elements, our agreement must be held to be unreal and useless. 
Before we think of real Swaraj, we must learn to behave our¬ 
selves. The agreement had no effect on Delhi, and to our 
eternal shame the Government has been the keeper of the peace 
x>n Bakr-Id, 

My creed of non-violence is an extremely active force. It 
has no room for cowardice or even weakness. There is hope for 
a violent man tp be some day non-violent, but there is none for 
a coward. I have therefore said more than once in these pages 
that if we do not know how to defend ourselves, our women and 
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■our places of worship by the force of suffering, t.e , non-violence, 
we must, if we are men, be at least able to defend all these by 
‘fighting. It is unmanly to ask or expect the Government to 
ensure the peace between rival parties or to defend our women 
against ourselves. And while we remain so unmanly it is hope¬ 
less to expect Swaraj. In well-ordered societies. Governments 
merely,undertake the police work. But the recent elaborate 
preparations at Delhi or Lahore were no part of police work. 
Differences we shall always have. But we must learn to settle 
them all, whether religious or other, by arbitration. Before the 
rulers we must be able to present a united front and demonst¬ 
rate to the world our capacity for regulating our own manners 
if we would have Swaraj. * r 

If, however, we have no leaders whom we can elect as 
arbitrators who would give wise and impartial decisions, or, if 
we are too unruly and barbarous to wait for and abide by 
decisions of arbitrators of our choice, we must fight till we are 
exhausted and come to our senses. The Government will no 
<ioubt always intervene, whether we will or no, e*ther to keep 
the public peace or to preserve its own safety. But it will 
weaken us the least, if the rival factions will courageously and 
straightforwardly refrain from courting the protection or assis¬ 
tance of Government. Why should a murderer in such war¬ 
fare be defended ? Let him seek the gallows. Let breakers of 
places of worship come forth boldly and say, we have done this 
for the sake of religion, punish us if you like I Let those who 
kill innocent passers-by deliver themselves to the police and 
say, we have done it all for God’s sake ! All this may read 
heartless. But I have merely endeavoured to suggest a way 
that is straighter and less weak than the one we have hitherto 
adopted. 

And if you cannot, after the manner of civilised men, re¬ 
sort to voluntary arbitration or, after the manner of brave bar¬ 
barous races, fight out differences without seeking the inter¬ 
vention of British justice or bayonets, all we may expect to get 
in the shape of reforms is an increased agent's share in the bu* 
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reaucratic Government; in other words, an increasing share inr 
the exploitation of dumb millions. Let us take care that any" 
agreement we may come to does not reduce us to that unenvia¬ 
ble condition. 


16th June, 1927 

HAVE I BOYCOTTED ANDHRA? 

' J By M. K. Gandhi 

When Deshabhakta Konda Venkatappa saw me at Nandi 
and again at Bangalore, he told me that as Andhra was not on 
the tour list for the year, many Andhra friends had enquired oF 
him whether I had boycotted Andhra.^ My old love of the 
Andhra people and the happy memories of my connection with 
them will not let me boycott Andhra, even if I wish to, though 
some of the Andhra workers do some times vex one into wish¬ 
ing to boycott the province till they set themselves right. They 
are fine men. . They have^ot the patriotic spirit. But some of 
them are workers only so called. They are all leaders and when 
everybody wants to lead there is nobody to serve, no one to obey 
and m the exercise of that false independence the people are neg¬ 
lected, I hope the workers to whom these remarks may apply 
will not say to themselves or to me that they are no worse than 
other provinces. It would be a wrong way of looking at the 
right thing. After all Andhra men and women who at one 
time gave promise of being the first in the field for real civil dis¬ 
obedience must not be satisfied with being as bad as the rest. 
Those who seek to compete for civil disobedience have to prove 
their capacity for exemplary obedience, restraint and discipline. 
Andhra, which might have easily been first in Khadi and 
every one of its departments, has yet to come up to the mark. 
But I must not exhaust the whole of my battery of criticism- 
I must reserve it for my forthcoming visit, as I had neveir 
given up the idea of visiting Andhradesh. As a suitable month 
could not be set apart this year, the idea was to reserve Andhra* 
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for next year unless I could give it, as it was then thought, the 
first fortnight of December. God has, however, upset all my 
plan and the whole of the programme for the second half of 
this year has been dislocated. And if I ard at all fit and well 
and there is no accident I would like to be in Andhradesh not 
for a few days but for a month or two next year. I have there¬ 
fore told Kond a Venkatappayya that if the people will still 
have me, I would like to visit Andhra early next year and com¬ 
bine rest with work. I must Dot be expected to rush through 
space and programmes as before. Let the workers also realise 
that 1 shall be devoting the stay in Andhra to Khadi work 
alone. t , t 

Untouchability work is no doubt part of my being. But 
that work is largely included in Khadi work. For, it is design¬ 
ed to level up those who occupy the lowest rung of the ladder 
with those who are at the top. It is the cotton threat! which 
beginning in the humblest cottage of India and reaching the 
highest jn the land can alone indissolubly bind the two and 
make them feel akin. I know that the Andhra workers are 
ambitious. Let their ambition percolate down to the lowest 
stratum of society and all will be well. 


l6ik June, ig 27 
A WELCOME STEP 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A correspondent from Holalkere in Mysore writes: 

“ I am highly glad to inform you that the people be¬ 
longing to Lambani community of my taluk have completely 
abstained from drinking toddy and other liquors since a 
month and a half. It was in the Lambani Conference held 
in this town at the end of last April that they had taken an 
oath not to touch any liquor, prostrating themselves before 
the evening sun. Since then, they have not swerved from 
their oath. If anyone of that community is seen near toddy 
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shop, he is strictly dealt with by the Naik, Yajamaa and 
and Karabhan of that hamlet. Their women carry to us 
every day the glad news, there are no broils at their hovel 
and that they lead a very peaceful life. This is instance to 
„ show that your movement of purification had entered our 
State even before your entering it.” 

I congratulate the Lambani community upon the great 
step they have taken, and hope that they will not slide back 
like many who did so after the exultation of 1921 had subsided, 
“Let me invite the attention of the leaders of the community to 
the case recorded in these * pages of the Raniparaj people of 
whom those abstainers who took to the Charkha as a means of 
occupying their time and attention, not only had no hankering 
'after liquor but were able to double their savings. For they 
not only saved what was spent upon the drmk but they also 
added to their income by saving in the cost of clothing. It is 
the universal experience of temperance reformers that if the 
people who take pledges do not usefully occupy their time, the 
hankering returns and itjbecomes too strong to resist temp¬ 
tation. I hope too that other villages will follow the example 
of Holalkere and that when I am enabled to begin my tour in 
Mysore, I shall receive side by side with glowing accounts 
which I have been promised of the progress of Khadi accounts 
also of eradication of the drink habit. 


16th June , If 27 

raniparaj Inquiry committee 

By M, K. Gandhi 

Sjt, Vallabhbhai Patel has lost no time in embarking upon 
the work of the committee that was only recently appointed at 
the Raniparaj Conference. The following extracts from the 
interim report of the second tour of the committee will be read 
with interest: 

"Interesting information was elicited from these 
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forest-dwellers regarding their social and economic condi¬ 
tion. The Committee had the honour of having a personal 
interview with the Maharaja Saheb of Bansda on the I2th 
instant. His Highness received the members very courte¬ 
ously and evinced a keen interest in the welfare of his 
Raniparaj subjects. He considered our suggestions in 
their practical bearing and said that he will be only too 
glad if his people took the subsidiary industry of hand 
-spinning. His Highness has already instructed the Diwan 
Saheb to supply the Committee with the necessary statis¬ 
tics from State records. 

“ The question of prohibition was a delicate affair. His 
Highness on principle is for total prohibition, but he has 
his practical difficulties. Out of his annual income ot 
-seven lakhs and seventy thousand about four lakhs are 
realised from the excise. Not that he would not forego a 
-substantial part of this income of questionable morality, 
but he sees that he is helpless. His little territory is 
-surrounded on all sides by British, Gaekwadi and Dharam- 
pur territories. So long as they have not inaugurated a 
policy of prohibition his own people, can very easily have 
access to the accursed drink. It is the old argument of let 
-others do their bit, then only can I find my own way to do 
mine. We could see that the Maharaja sincerely wishes 
that his people lead a sober life. Is it too much for the 
Indian princes to combine in a war against drink, the 
greatest foe of the half*starved masses 1 Solitary sacrifices 
may not show tangible results immediately but a moral 
step acts as a great leaven, and greater the sacrifice the 
more far reaching is its moral effect. 

" An instance of the sincerity of His Highness may be 
noted here. At the end of our interview he sent for 
the labourers working about his palace and allowed 
them to vent their grievances in our presence. The thing 
was not a mere show. One of the labourers, a tee-totalier 
could summon up courage and submit before His Highness 
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the hardships of forced labour for the State during their" 
busiest seasons The Maharaja promised to inquire into- 
the matter, ' * 

” During this tour the witnesses mainly came from th& 
Dhodia commuuity. A few amongst them have courage¬ 
ously given up drink. City people can have no idea of 
what this means These who give up drink amongst these 
backward people have to suffer an amount of social 
ostracism. Superstition runs rampant amongst them,- 
Dnnk is often regarded as a semi-religious ceremony. 
Those who give up drink are regarded as so many rebels 
against the communal law It requires more than ordinary 
moral courage to stand for purity in the teeth of communal 
persecution. The so-called superior classes may well take 
a lesson from these humble and silent reformers. 

“In every meeting that we held, there was a great- 
demand for the spinning wheel. It was gratifying to see 
that the people are fast realising the necessity of the uplift 
movement and especially the vast potentiality of organised 
spinning. Already a ray of hope has penetrated the- 
utter darkness of despair in their hearts and they are look¬ 
ing up for a brotherly hand to lift them up. It is a call for 
self-sacrificing f youths with robust fifealth and equally 
robust faith and optimism. Will our young men respond V 
1 The Christian missionaries are already on the field. 
Their'wonderful devotion and tenacity ought to fill us with 
shatne and set us thinking. There is a regular network of 
mission schools and boardings not only for boys but also 
for girls, in the forest area of Bulsar and ChikhliTalukas. 
Indian work of a similar type is conspicuous by its 
absence. There Is no hope for this land so long as the 
upper and well-to-do classes do not realise their duty by 
their unfortunate and ignorant brothers who after all are 
the backbone of the country. 

- * “A remarkable thing has come to our notice during 
this tour. r Mostly those who have taken to spinning find 
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it possible to stick to their vow of giving up drink. Many, 
who had given up drink relapsed into their old habit in the. 
absence in their house of the silent social reformer viz- the 
spinning wheel. In some cases individuals come t forward 
and candidly say that they cannot give up drink but they 
would welcome the spinning wheel, little knowing that the 
wheel was ultimately to save them against drink in spite of 
themselves. 

“Lastly, we congratulate the Chikhli Taluka Local 
Hoard for the very useful work done by them by sinking 
wells for the a untouchables * wherever it was necessary.” 
The Committee visited eighteen villages recording state¬ 
ments of witnesses from 47 villages in the Chikhli and Bulsar 
Talukas and in the state of Bansda. It reflects credit upon 
the Bansda State that the Committee is able to give a glowing 
account of the interest that the Maharaja Saheb of Bansda is 
taking in his people. But all the good that is undoubtedly 
being done by His Highness to bis people, is really undone so 
long as he considers it necessary to derive an income from the 
'drink traffic. No doubt the fact that the three neighbours 
adjacent to the Bansda territory, that is the British, the, 
-Gaekwad and Dhararapur have no prohibition^ makes it difficult 
for Bansda to carry out the policy of successful prohibition. 
But great things cannot be done without great sacrifice and 
great measures. Bansda cannot only lead the way by declaring 
out and out prohibition, but can then agitate for prohibition in 
the neighbouring states. The chief {hing is to be prepared to 
sacrifice the drink revenue. An immediate beginning can be 
made by deciding not to use that revenue for any purpose 
however laudable it may be, save for that of carrying on an 
intensive anti-drink propaganda amongst the tribes given to 
drink. , For, thefe is no doubt that any state that seriously 
-wants its people to give up the evil habit cannot be .satisfied 
merely with making it legally impossible to indulge id the evil 
habit, but to find out the cause of the habit and to educate the 
people to give it up. In the end, no state need suffer by 
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depriving itself of the drink revenue. The inevitable outcome 
of any policy of prohibition carried out side by side with con¬ 
structive work of the nature suggested by me must result in an 
pver increasing prosperity of the people and therefore of the 
state, India is the most promising country m the world for 
carrying out total prohibition tor the simple reason that 
addiction to drink is not considered respectable or fashionable 
and is confined only to a certain class of people. 


23rd June, 1927 
LANCASHIRE BLOCK 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The long delay which took place in the publication of the 
Tariff Board report was almost a certain indication of the re¬ 
jection of any recommendation for granting further protection 
to the great mill industry! The Government will not offend' 
Japan by discriminating against it and favouring Lancashire^ 
And it dare not displease Lancashire by applying it any protec¬ 
tive duty. For Lancashire is the Government in substance; 
and to grant India effective protection against Lancashire would 
be almost like committing suicide. 

This question of protection for the mill industry against 
Lancashire and other foreign competition is a question of life* 
and death for India as it is supposedly one of life and death 
also for Lancashire. To realise the truth of this statement,, 
one has merely to look at the table of imports. Imports fronr 
Lancashire are by far the largest of all the other imports, nearly 
half of all British imports. Lancashire has risen on the ashe& 
Of India’s greatest cottage industry and it is sustained by the- 
exploitation of the helpless millions of this land. The indige¬ 
nous mill industry is really regarded as an interloper, and if 
it could be decently squashed in the interest of Lancashire, it 
would be suppressed without ceremony. The stupendous^ 
interest of Lancashire is allowed to over-ride every moral 
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consideration. The existence of that industry harms both 
Lancashire and India. It has reduced India to pauperism, and 
India’s pauperism reduces Lancashire to moral bankruptcy. 

The mill-owners of India will never be able to vindicate 
their position in the face of this almost insurmountable obstacle, 
unless they courageously make common cause with the people 
and force protection from the Government. It is the country’s 
right. If a country has the right to determine the composition 
of its inhabitants, and to exclude those whom it considers to be 
detrimental to its existence, it has a greater right to determine 
the composition of the goods that it would permit to be import* 
ed within its borders and to exclude those that it may consider 
to be harmful to its population. 

There can be no doubt that foreign cloth is the most harm¬ 
ful among all our imports. The mill industry may for a time 
flourish somehow, it may also show a temporary prosperity by 
various manipulations or by favourable accidents; but unless 
it secures effective protection against all foreign cloth, it is 
bound to go under sooner or later, and certainly much sooner 
than one expects. Some day or other there is bound to be a 
real sustained mass awakening, whether mad and undisciplined 
but organised in its own madness, or (as I hope), disciplined 
and organised non-violently. And when it comes the indige¬ 
nous mill industry, unless it is recognised as their own by the 
masses, will perish in the flames that must overtake foreign 
cloth. It is time for the mill-owners to make common cause 
with Khadiand wrest protection from an unwilling Govern* 
ment. There is room enough for years to come for both, if 
the province of each is now marked out and rigidly respected. 
It is then possible for them to prosper in spite of Government 
aloofness and even insidious opposition. But this pre-supposes 
intelligent sacrifice on the part of the mill-owners, a vital com¬ 
bination amongst them and an iron determination to carry 
through their programme. 

I was glad to notice an authoritative repudiation of the 
rumour that a cut in the wages of the mill-hands was contem- 
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plated as q reply to the Government’s decision It would have 
beed suicidal. What is wanted at this time is not antagonising 
labour, but making common cause with labour and regard¬ 
ing mill-hands as much proprietors of the mills as the 
share-holders and agents. If the share-holders supply the 
capital, the labourers supply the muscle for the con¬ 
version of capital into cloth. A combination, therefore, bet¬ 
ween the mill-owners, the mill-hands and the masses would 
be an irresistible combination which the Government dare not 
ignore. Will the mill-owners have enough foresight, courage 
and patriotism for the task ? - The Is. 6d. ratio, it was contend¬ 
ed (with a great degree of force in the contention), was a hit 
against that great industry and a gift to Lancashire. I wonder 
whether this last hit will stir the mill-owners to right action. 
No petition, no resolution in the Legislative Assembly will be 
of any use unless it is backed by effective mass action, and, in 
my humble opinion, it is not possible to conceive of any milder 
mass action than I have ventured to suggest. 


23rd June , 192J 

, THE FORTHCOMING TOUR 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A __ 

If the progress I am supposed to be making continues to 
the end of the month, Drs. Subbarao and Krishnaswami Rao 
who have been kindly attending on me tell me that I should be 
able to resume a moderate amount of touring taken in easy 
stages. In view, therefore, of the possible resumption, I would 
like the workers and all concerned to bear in mind that I shall 
not be able to sustain the strain to which I seemed to be equal 
up to the end of March. Processions and noises must be aban¬ 
doned and people should be repeatedly warned agamsc crowd¬ 
ing round me shouting and touching my feet; nor may I be 
expected to visit institutions in the places to which I may be 
takeiu One jneet ng and informal discussion with workers is 
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-about all I shall be able to manage per day. It is, I know, 
ungracious to use Chikballapur as my illustration to show 
how not to do it. The people of Chikballapur have been 
extraordinarily kind to me personally. A friend who noticed 
the exquisite attention paid to me at Nandi Hill by the repre¬ 
sentatives who used to come from Chikballapur from time to 
time to see that everything was supplied and in order, and who 
noticed the loving attention of the volunteers all drawn from 
representative families of Mysore, could not help remarking 
that it was a wonderful manifestation of selfless love that the 
people of Mysore exhibited, in that I had done nothing, specially 
for the people of Mysore. I had hardly even seen the country ex¬ 
cept for the flying visits to Bangalore. I could not help endors¬ 
ing the spontaneous remark made by this friend. It was so true. 
The reception committee of Chikballapur left no stone unturn¬ 
ed to anticipate my wants and supply them at considerable 
sacrifice of time and money. I would therefore gladly have 
avoided using Chikballapur for an unfavourable illustration. 

But what happened there was so typical that I must not 
•omit to mention it. Although there was to be no procession, 
and I was to be taken quickly and quietly to the place of the 
meeting which was to be perfectly noiseless, the leaders and the 
people lost their heads when they saw my car, and though the 
sun was beating hot, Mr. Hamza Husain Saheb, who is the 
chairman of the general reception committee and who was 
escorting me, had to submit to the pain of seeing the hood 
taken ofl and the motor carried in procession at a snail's pace. 
Officiating Dewan and ex-Police Commissioner though he was, 
he knew that at this moment he was connected with a repre¬ 
sentative of India's paupers, and as such had meekly to submit 
to the risk of all the good that Nandi had done to his charge 
being undone. I pleaded with the leaders whom I had seen 
in Nandi and who were near the car to restrain the enthusiasm 
and quickly take the motor to the meeting place. - ‘’We shall 
soon reach it/was the only reply I could get. The meeting, 
rtoo, was none too orderly, and on the top of that, though the 
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majority of the audience did not understand English, the- 
address was read to me in that language in spite of my repeat¬ 
ed warning in these pages, that it would be more in keeping: 
with the surroundings, at least at meetings where poor people 
gather in thousands, to conduct proceedings in their mother' 
tongue supplying me when necessary with a translation in 
Hindi. But this much must be said for Chikballapur. Its* 
mistakes too were due to affection. I was told that they never 
had a popular meeting of this character before. They natur¬ 
ally did not wish to damp the enthusiasm of the people. They 
lost their heads themselves for the moment, being caught in 
the wave of enthusiasm, and for the Hindi translation possibly 
they had not a single person in Chikballapur knowing Hindis 
But let the other local reception committees profit by the^ 
unavoidable mistakes of Chikballapur. Let them have pre¬ 
vious rehearsals in checking their enthusiasm. Let therm 
translate it into Khadi purchases and hard work at the spinning, 
wheel That would be an intelligent, profitable and national 
application of the energy created by the enthusiasm, and it- 
would not only gladden their guest but will also strengthen 
him body, mind and soul. 

Indecent Advertisements . 

% Lying on my back and trying at times, in obedience to 
medical instructions, to take my mind off serious reading, I 
chance upon advertisement sheets of news-papers. They arm 
sometimes painfully instructive. I see often in respectable 
papers advertisements of a lewd nature. The headings are 
deceptive. In one case, the heading was ‘ books relating to 
YegaJ On looking at the contents of the advertisement, I 
discovered hardly one book out of ten having any reference to* 
Yoga ; all the rest had reference to sex, suggesting that young: 
men and ^romen may indulge in sexual pleasures without - 
coming to grief, promising to divulge secret remedies. I came 
upon worse things which I do not propose to copy in these 
pages. Hardly a newspaper is free from liquor advertisements,. 
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and advertisements regarding medicines designed to debase an<T 
corrupt youthful minds. The editors and the proprietors who 
are themselves known to be pure and opposed to drink, to 
smoking and such other evils, are at times found not to be 
averse to deriving an income from advertisements which are 
obviously intended to spread the evils which they shun. The 
argument sometimes advanced is that it is not possible to con¬ 
duct a newspaper on any other condition. But is it necessary 
to conduct newspapers at any cost ? Is the good that they do 
so great as to outweigh the evil that mischievous advertise¬ 
ments cause ? We have a journalists* association. Is it not 
possible through it to cultivate a uniform code of morals among 
them and to create a public opinion that would make it im¬ 
possible for a respectable journal to violate the prescribed ^ 
code ? 


30th June , 1927 
OUR SHAME 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Sjt. S. D. Nadkarni is a clear writer, and has a very large 
heart for the so-called untouchables. I publish in another 
column, without any alteration, a letter* from him, in which he 
has poured out his feeling for the suppressed classes. And he 
has rightly used me as a peg, on which to hang his indictment 
of the touchables. Leaving aside, however, myself out of' 
account, it seems to me, that his deep feeling has overpowered 
the sense of logic which as a rule does not fail him. I venture 
to think, that terrible as the case for untouchables is, it had no 
place either m the discussions of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee at Bombay, or at the Unity Conference at Delhi, when 
the question of Hindu-Musiim unity alone was on tho 
anvil. It would have been just as logical to discuss at these*' 
meetings the question, say, of the woes of child widows, terrible 
as these are, as it would have been to handle the question of" 
* Omitted in this collection. 
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untouchability. But the slight illogicality of the letter must 
not be allowed to blur the very important question so forcibly 
presented bySjt. Nadkarni. I entirely agree with him, that if 
there is no Swaraj without Hmdu-Muslim unity, much less is 
there Swaraj without the removal of the shame of Hinduism, 
which untouchability certainly is. I am unconcerned with the 

* question, what place untouchables will have in any political 
constitution that may be drawn up. Every one of the artifi¬ 
cial props, that may be set up in the constitution, will be 
broken to bits, if we Hindus do not wish to play the game. The 
reasoning I have given against separate electorates and against 
separate treatment m the constitution is equally-* applicable in 
the case of untouchables. This removal of untouchability is 
not to be brought about by any legal enactment. It will only be 
brought about, when the Hindu conscience is roused to action, 
and of its own accord removes the shame. It is a duty the 
touchables owe to the untouchables. 

“Let them not wait till the Suppressed Class Leagues and 
Touchable-Untouchable riots open their eyes to the needs of 
the most needy among us Indians.” This is a terrible sentence 
occurring in the concluding portion of the letter. It is impos¬ 
sible to deny the force behind it. It reminds me of the conver- 

- sation, that took place between the late Hari Narayan Apte and 
myself just before Gokh ale died.. It was at the Servants of 

- India Society's quarters in Poona, that I was pleading for work 
amongst the, so-called higher classes, rather than agitating 
amongst the suppressed classes after the fashion of some mis¬ 
sionaries, and creating unrest among them. T I was new to the 
work., I had not drunk deep of the ocean of miseries, in which 
t:Jie suppressed classes were being drowned, as the late Hari 
Narayan Apte had. In my philosophical prudence I asked 

- this reformer, burning with the shame of the wrongs heaped 
upon the suppressed classes by the suppressing classes* 
whether he would incite suppressed classes against us. Instant¬ 
ly and indignantly came the reply: “Certainly, if I could, I 
would make them rebel against us today, and wrest from us 
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by force what we will not give them voluntarily and as a matter 
of duty.*' 

Much progress has been achieved in the matter of this- 
reform. But infinitely more remains to be done. Most reforms - 
have been preceded by bloodshed There seems to arrive a 
point, at which patience of the downtrodden is exhausted, and 
taking the law into their own hands and maddened with grief 
and rage, they make short work of the tyrant, and in their turn 
repeat, on an opportunity occurring, all the mistakes of the 
tyrant. Though, therefore, I share now to the fullest extent, 

I hope, the indignation that filled Han Narayan Apte, I must 
work in the hope, that the so-called higher class Hindus will, 
whilst there is yet time, retrace their steps, and render to the 
suppressed classes the justice, which has become long overdue^. 
and, in the further hope, that should the former not repent, the 
suppressed classes will know better than to rise in revolt against 
the wrong-doers. I must continue to work in the hope, that 
they will vindicate themselves and their Hinduism by going 
through a process of conscious suffering and self-purification, 
and thus proving themselves superior Hindus to those who are 
today disgracing themselves and Hinduism before man and - 
God Every individual Hindu, who feels as Sjt. Nadkarni does 
for the untouchables, can meanwhile make commoii cause with 
them by himself or herself becoming untouchable by sharing 
their sorrows and their trials. J 


ftk July , 1927 

DESHABANDHU DAY AT DARJEELING 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The reader will be glad to share the following with me - 
from Mrs. Blair from Darjeeling: f ' 

“ It may perhaps interest you to know, that the Darjee¬ 
ling Mahila Samiti held a meeting on June 15th in memory" 
of the great patriot, the late Mr. C, R. Das, at which'- 
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Sbrimati Urmila Devi spoke. Her subject was the wear¬ 
ing of Khadi and the obligation on those who wished to 
help the poor of their country, to spin at least half an hour 
a day. On the following Wednesday, 22nd mst., nine of 
the members in the presence of Shrimati Urmila Devi pro¬ 
mised to spin at least half an hour a day. Later on they 
may feel worthy to become members of the A, I. S. A. 
At present they are going to spm in order to be able to 
give warm clothes in the winter to the Baby Clinic and the 
Hospital,” 

It is a good thing, that the ladies of Darjeeling observed 
-the anniversary of Deshabandhu in the manner described by 
.Mrs. Blair. I hope, that the nine ladies who have given their 
names will persist m their effort. We have r in this country a 
“habit of making promises in a fit of enthusiasm, keeping them 
for a time, and then forgetting them altogether. Jt hope that 
"these members f wtU be steadfast , enough to continue their 
-sacrificial spinning, so long as a single Indian has to starve for 
want of work m his or her o^vn home. One knows the fashion 
-of saying, * If they have no work, why do they not emigrate, 
why do they not go to the tea plantations, why do they not go 
to the cities where labour is in demand, and earn as much as 
."8 annas ?* I have in these pages often demonstrated the falsity 
-of this argument. Millions cannot leave their home, even if 
^they wish to. And it would be a calamity if they all did. Coal 
.at the pit’s mouth in Newcastle is probably to be had for 
nothing, or very little. But such cannot be the case in Bombay. 
If Bombay must use Newcastle coal, it has to pay for trans¬ 
port. Similarly work to be had in Bombay .will be of no use to 
-the millions, who cannot, will not and 'must not leave their 
cottages and fields. Work has got therefore to be transported 
to their cottages, and inversely as in the case of coal at New¬ 
castle, the work transported to cottages is less paying than 
work in Bombay m terras of coin. But in terms of mental 
-satisfaction, and grain or vegetable, the work obtained in the 
cottages is far more profitable than that obtainable in Bombay. 
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7 th July, 1927 
ADI KARNATAKAS 
BY M. K. Gandhi 

All the readers of Young India may not know who Adi- 
'.Karnatakas are. They are the suppressed classes of Karnatak. 
Just as at the Raniparaj Conference, friends of the Raniparaj 
-altered the name Kaiiparaj to the more appropriate name 
Raniparaj, so the suppressed classes all over India have been 
not unnaturally taking for themselves names which have no 
bad odour about them. In thik spirit the suppressed classes in 
Karnatak describe themselves as Adi Karnatakas. And so I 
notice under that heading two paragraphs in the address of the 
Diwan of Mysore to its Representative Assembly. One 
observes from these paragraphs, that ‘exceptional facilities have 
been created for the education of the members of these classes,' 
and methods have been adopted to suit their special circum¬ 
stances.* ‘Among these methods are scholarships, exemption's 
from school fees, a free supply of clothes and school requisites, 
free hostels; and over and above the right of admission to all 
schools, 605 special schools have been provided for them. There 
.are altogether 16,575 students of this class receiving tuition in 
Mysore.’ An attempt is being made to organise a co-operative 
agricultural scheme with due provision of land, live-stock and' 
direction/ 

The paragraphs end with the following suggestion : 

“These people ought to be the strength of our 
strength. Shall we let them become our weakness ? They 
"have a rankling sense of wrong which only kindness can 
heal. The aim should be to 4 Hmduise * them more and 
more, for they belong to the Hindu community, and to offer 
^hem every facility to remain within the fold. They will 
be a mighty accession to the strength of our body politic ; 
if not, they will be an equally heavy subtraction from it. 
Alienated, they will introduce an additional element of 
heterogeneity which will further complicate the already 
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Shrimati Urrmla Devi spoke. Her subject was the wear¬ 
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7 th July, 1927 
ADI KARNATAKAS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

All the readers of Young India may not kaow who Adi- 
Karnatakas are. They are the suppressed classes of Karnatak, 
Just as at the Raoiparaj Conference, friends of the Raniparaj 
altered the name Kaliparaj to the more appropriate name 
■Raniparaj, so the suppressed classes all over India have been 
not unnaturally taking for themselves names which have no 
bad odour about them. In thik spirit the suppressed classes in 
Karnatak describe themselves as Adi Karnatakas, And so I 
notice under that heading two paragraphs in the address of the 
Diwan of Mysore to its Representative Assembly, One 
observes from these paragraphs, that 'exceptional facilities have 
been created for the education of the members of these classes/ 
and methods have been adopted to suit their special circum¬ 
stances/ ' Among these methods are scholarships, exemptions 
from school fees, a free supply of clothes and school requisites, 
free hostels; and over and above the right of admission to all 
schools, 605 special schools have been provided for them. There 
are altogether 16,575 students of this class receiving tuition in 
Mysore/ An attempt is being made to organise a co-operative 
agricultural scheme with due provision of land, hve-stock and - 
direction/ 

The paragraphs end with the following suggestion : 

''These people ought to be the strength of our 
strength. Shall we let them become our weakness ? They 
have a rankling sense of wrong which only kindness can 
heal. The aim should be to * Hmduise ’ them more and 
more, for they belong to the Hindu community, and to offer 
them every facility to remain within the fold. They will 
be a mighty accession to the strength of our body politic ; 
if not, they will be an equally heavy subtraction from it. 
Alienated, they will introduce ?n additional element of 
heterogeneity which will further complicate the already 
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difficult problems of administration. No possible means of" 
amelioration should be neglected, and every friend of" 
Hindu society, every lpver of Mysore, should supplement 
the efforts of Governmenhwith all his strength.” 

This suggestion is a gentle warning both to the Christian 
missionary and the Musalman missionary not to try to wean 
these suppressed classes from Hinduism, but if they at all wish 
to interfere, to act so that they may become better Hindus. If" 
the suggestion is acted upon by the parties concerned, it will be 
a substantial contribution towards the attainment of real peace- 
in the land 


7th July,'1927 ‘i 
THE CQW IN MYSORE 
. ' -By M. K. Gandhi- ' 

c * f r > 

I have received letters from Cow Protection Societies ins 
Mysore,'protesting against my letter to the Mysore Cow Pro¬ 
tection Committee appointed by the State. My letter was in 
answer tq a questionaire issued by that Committee. Extracts 
from that letter published in "the" Madras press led the Cow 
Protection Societies, in question to think, that I,was totally 
against legal prohibition of cow slaughter under any circum¬ 
stances whatsoever. I was surprised to receive these letters,, 
and I wondered whether, Jn a moment of forgetfulness or 
inadvertence, I had ever said that ,there should never be any 
legislation against cow slaughter. _ I therefore asked for a copy 
of my letter from the Cow Protection' Committee, which 
they have kindly sent me. As the letter represents mv con-* 
sidered opinion, and as it has been given some importance by 
the Committee and has caused misunderstanding among the 
public of Mysore interested in this very important question, I 
reproduce the whole of it below: 

W I must apologise to you lor the very long delay in 
acknowledging'your letter of '27th November 1926. I dul}r 
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received your first intimation, which I thought was purely 
formal, and as I had nothing effective to say, I did not send 
you a reply. From your second letter, however, I observe that 
you were anxious to have my opinion. But when I received li, 

I was so overwhelmed with work, that I had' no time to collect 
my thoughts and give you a considered reply. Even as it is r 
I am sending you this reply in the midst of my Bihar tour, I 
hope you will accept these facts as sufficient excuse for the 
delay that has been caused in sending you my reply. Probably 
now it is of no use. Even so I give myself the satisfaction of 
telling you, that there was no discourtesy intended by me in the 
first instance in not replying, and now in replying at a time 
when my reply may prove too late. 

“ In matters of religion I am against any state interference r 
and the cow question is in India a mixed matter of religion and ' 
economy. So far as economy is concerned, I have no doubt 
that it is the concern of every state, whether Hindu or Mussi¬ 
na an, to conserve the cattle supply. But, if I have understood 
your questionaire rightly, the underlying note is whether the 
State would be justified m interposing itself between Hindus 
and Musalmans and regulate cow slaughter even for purposes 
which Musalmans considered to be religious. In India which 
I consider to be as much the land of Hindus born in it as of 
Musalmans, Christians and others born in it, even a Hindu 
State may not prohibit cow slaughter for purposes considered 
to be religious by any of its subjects, without the consent of the 
intelligent majority of such subjects, so long as such slaughter 
is conducted m private and without any intention of provoking 
or giving offence to Hindus. That the very knowledge of any 
such slaughter would give offence to Hindus is inevitable. But 
unfortunately we know, that in India cow slaughter is often 
resorted to to defy and wound Hindu sentiment. This should 
be put down by every state that has the slightest regard for iti 
subjects. But in my opinion the economic side bf the cow 
question, if it is properly handled, automatically provides for 
the delicate religious side. Cow slaughter should be and can 
16 
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be made ecoaomicaUy impossible, whereas unfortunately of all 
the places in the world it is the sacred animal of the Hindus 
which has become the cheapest for slaughter. To this end I 
suggest the following: 

1. The State should in the open market buy out every 
cattle offered for sale by out-biddmg every other buyer. 

2. The State should run dairies in ail principal towns 
.ensuring a cheap supply of milk. 

3. The State should run tanneries where the hides, 
bones, etc., of all dead cattle in its possession should be 
utilised, and should offer to buy again in the open market 
all private-owned dead cattle. 

4. The State should keep model cattle-farms, and 
instruct the people in the art of breeding and keeping 
cattle. 

5. The State should make liberal provision for pasture 
land and import the best experts in the world for imparting 
a knowledge of the science of cattle to the people. 

6. There should' be a separate department created 
for the purpose, and no profit should be made in the depart¬ 
ment, so that the people may receive the full benefit of 
every improvement, that might be made in the different 
breeds of cattle, and other matters pertaining to them. 

“ The foregoing scheme presupposes the State up-keep of 
all old, maimed and diseased cattle. This no doubt constitutes 
a heavy burden, but it is a burden which all states, but above all 
a Hindu state, should gladly bear. My own study of the ques¬ 
tion leads me to think that running of scientific dairies and 
tanneries would enable the t State to covet the expenses of the 
upkeep of cattle that have become economically useless, apart 
from tbe manure they yield, and to sell at market rates leather, 
leather-goods, milk and milk products, besides manure and 
many other things that can be manufactured from dead cattle, 
and which today, owing to want of scientific knowledge or false 
sentiment, are practically going to waste, or from which the 
greatest advantage is not received. If you desire a ay further 
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information on the scheme submitted, by way of elaboration of 
.any parts of it, you will please let me know," 

Neither the discussion with the members of the several 
Cow Protection Societies, nor the correspondence before me 
warrants any alteration of the opinion expressed in this letter, 
"The reader will observe that I have nowhere said, that there 
^should never be any legislation against cow slaughter. But 
what 1 have said is, that there should be no prohibition of cow- 
slaughter by legislation without the consent of the intelligent 
^majority of the subjects adversely affected by it. Therefore, the 
Mysore State will be perfectly justified, and indeed, bound to 
undertake legislation prohibiting cow slaughter, if it has the 
consent of the intelligent majority of its Musalman population, 
"The members of the Cow Protection Societies that met me 
assured me that the relations between Hindus and Musalmans 
in Mysore were cordial, and that a majority of Musalmans in 
Mysore were as much in favour of legislative prohibition as 
Hindus, and I was glad to be assured by them, that many 
Europeans, especially missionaries, were in favour of such 
prohibition. So far, therefore, as the question of legislation in 
Mysore is concerned, if the statements made to me are correct 
*the way is clear for legislative prohibition. But let me 
xeiterate what I have pointed out in my letter, and what I 
liave emphasised so often* in these columns, namely, that 
legislative prohibition is the smallest part of any programme 
of cow protection. The trend of the letters received by me, 
-and the activity of most Cow Protection Societies, however, 
•show, that they would be satisfied with mere legal prohibition. 
I wish to warn all such societies against staking their all on 
legislation. We have already too much of it in this law-ridden 
country. People seem to think, that when a law is passed 
against any evil, it will die without any further effort. There 
-never was a grosser self-deception. Legislation is intended 
and is effective against an ignorant or a small ^evil-minded 
■minority ; but po legislation which is opposed by an intellig¬ 
ent and organised public opinion, or under cover of rehgion by 
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be made economically impossible, whereas unfortunately of all 
the places in the world it is the sacred animal of the Hindus 
which has become the cheapest for slaughter. To this end I 
suggest the following: 

1. The State should in the open market buy out every 
cattle offered for sale by out-bidding every other buyer. 

2. The State should run dairies in all principal towns 
ensuring a cheap supply of milk. 

3. The State should run tanneries where the hides, 
bones, etc., of all dead cattle in its possession should be 
utilised, and should offer to buy again in the open market 
all private-owned dead cattle. 

4. The State should keep model cattle-farms, and 
instruct the people in the art of breeding and keeping 
cattle* 

5. The State should make liberal provision for pasture 
land and import the best experts in the world for imparting 
a knowledge of the science of cattle to the people. 

6. There should* be a separate department created 
for the purpose, and no profit should be made in the depart¬ 
ment, so that the people may receive the full benefit of 
every improvement, that might be made in the different 
breeds of cattle, and other matters pertaining to them. 

44 The foregoing scheme presupposes the State up-keep of 
all old, maimed and diseased cattle. This no doubt constitutes 
a heavy burden, but it is a burden which all states, but above all 
a Hindu state, should gladly bear. My own study of the ques¬ 
tion leads me to think that running of scientific dames and 
tanneries would enable the State to cover the expenses of the 
upkeep of cattle that have become economically useless, apart 
from the manure they yield, and to sell at market rates leather* 
leather-goods, milk and milk products, besides manure and 
many other things that can be manufactured from dead cattle, 
and which today, owing to want of scientific knowledge or false 
sentiment, are practically going to waste, or from which the 
greatest advantage is not received. If you desire aay further 
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information, on the scheme submitted, by way of elaboration of 
.any parts of it, you will please let me know," 

Neither the discussion with the members of the several 
Cow Protection Societies, nor the correspondence before me 
warrants any alteration of the opinion expressed in this letter. 
The reader will observe that I have nowhere said, that there 
^should never be any legislation against cow slaughter. But 
what I have said is, that there should be no prohibition of cow 
slaughter by legislation without the consent of the intelligent 
majority of the subjects adversely affected by it. Therefore, the 
Mysore State will be perfectly justified, and indeed, bound to 
‘undertake legislation prohibiting cow slaughter, if it has the 
•consent of the intelligent majority of its Musalman population. 
The members of the Cow Protection Societies that met me 
assured me that the relations between Hindus and Musalmans 
iin Mysore were cordial, and that a majority of Musalmans in 
Mysore were as much in favour of legislative prohibition as 
Hindus, and I was glad to be assured by them, that many 
.Europeans, especially missionaries, were in favour of such 
prohibition. So far, therefore, as the question of legislation itx 
Mysore is concerned, if the statements made to me are correct 
?the way is clear for legislative prohibition. But let me 
.reiterate what I have pointed out in my letter, and what I 
have emphasised so often* in these columns, namely, that 
-legislative prohibition is the smallest part of any programme 
-of cow protection. The trend of the letters received by me, 
-and the activity of most Cow Protection Societies, however, 
show, that they would be satisfied with mere legal prohibition. 
I wish to warn all such societies against staking their all on 
legislation. We have already too much of it in this law-ridden 
-country. People seem to think, that when a law is passed 
against any evil, it will die without any further effort. There 
never was a grosser self-deception. Legislation is intended 
and is effective against an ignorant or a small eyil-minded 
.minority ; but no legislation which is opposed by'an intellig¬ 
ent and organised public opinion, or under cover of religion by 
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a fanatical minority, can ever succeed. The more I study th&- 
question of cow protection, the stronger the conviction grows- 
upon me, that protection of the cow and her progeny can bo 
attained, only if there is continuous and sustained constructive- 
effort along the lines suggested by me. There may be, proba¬ 
bly there is, room for supplementing or amending the cons¬ 
tructive programme sketched by me' But there is no roonr 
for doubting the absolute necessity of a vast con struct ive- 
programme, if India’s cattle are to be saved from destruction*. 
And the preservation of cattle really means also a step towards- 
the preservation of the starving millions of India’s men and 
women, who have also been reduced to the condition of he^ 
cattle. The Indian states undoubtedly can in this as in many 
such matters give the lead to the rest^ of India. And among, 
the states, probably, there is none better fitted r or better able,, 
to make the right beginning than Mysore, It has, from alb 
accounts received by me, a popular prince, an enlightened 
public opinion, no HindU-Musalman question, and a sym*- 
pathetic Diwan. Mysore ^had also the Imperial Institute oT 
Dairying and Animal Husbandry, and Mr. William Smith, the 
Imperial Dairy Expert, is himself stationed at Bangalore*. 
The State "has, ^therefore, all the materials necessary for* 
evolving a constructive policy. Add to this the fact, that 
Nature has endowed Mysore with a glorious climate. The title a 
Hindu king dearly cherishes is that of defender of the cow and 
the brahman . The cow means not merely the animal, the giver 
of milk and innumerable other things to India, but it means 
.also the helpless, the downtrodden and the poor. Brahman 
means the representative of divine knowledge and experience.. 
But today, alas l Hindu princes are powerless, and in many 
cases even indifferent, if not unwilling, to ensure this full pro¬ 
tection. Unless the States and thelpeople co-operate with one 
another to control and regulate the breeding of cattle, the 
production of milk supply, and the disposal of dead cattle, for 
the benefit of the people as a whole, the cattle of India wilt' 
he bred but to die an unnatural death at the hands of the 
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^butcher, notwithstanding all the legislation that may be passed 
against cow slaughter. The ignorance of Nature’s Law will be 
accepted as no excuse when men and women of India appear 
before the Throne of Judgment. 

I was shocked to learn from the members of the Cow Pro-* 
-tection Society, that beef slaughtered in Bangalore and ntf 
Mysore was given to the animals in the State gardens, that 
beef was much cheaper than any other meat, and that the Adi 
Rarnatakas, who claimed to be and were recognised as Hindus, 
and who knew the Ramayana and the Mahabharata as well as 
any other Hindu, were addicted to beef-eating. If all this is 
Irue, the better-placed Hindus are clearly to blame ' for such a 
-state of things. If the Adi Karnatakas do not respect the 
sanctity of the cow, it is because they know no better. But 
what is to be said of the Hindus, who have so criminally neg¬ 
lected their brethren as to omit to acquaint them with a funda¬ 
mental truth of Hinduism ? 


7 th July , 1927 

WHAT IS A POLITICAL ASSOCIATION ? 

By M. K. Gandhi 

I read the following in the Hindu of the 25th June last; 

* Under rule 23 (1) of Government Servants * Conduct 
Rules, Government have, I understand, prohibited Govern¬ 
ment servants from subscribing to the Khadi fund, which 
is in aid of the All-India Spinners * Association. The 
jreasons for this prohibition are stated to be, (1) that it is 
-an association, established with the consent of the Ait-India 
Congress Committee, as an integral part of the Congress 
organisation, (2) that it declares itself prepared to receive 
-and acknowledge yarn subscriptions for membership of 
the Congress and (3) that therefore it must be regarded as 
a political association.” 

If the information supplied by the special correspondent of 
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the Hindu is correct, the ruling of the Madras Government 
appears to me to be a case of perverted judgment, and a gross* 
interference with the private liberty *>f its servants. Ifitis^ 
intended merely as an attack upon Khadi or the All-India, 
Spinners 9 Association, I have no doubt that both will survive 
the shock. And if it is an invitation to the All-India Spinners * 
Association to sever its connection with the Congress, I should 
be extremely sorry if-I discovered that the Association had 
done anything to deserve such an invitation. The Association 
is proud of its being an integral part of the Congress organi¬ 
sation, and it will deem it an honour and a privilege to work 
under the Congress banner, so long as that venerable national 
institution regards it as worthy of its patronage. But if merely^ 
owning the parentage and patronage of the Congress, an insti¬ 
tution becomes a political association, the interpretation would 
involve most awkward consequences, which I hope no self- 
respecting Government servant will tolerate. 

There are many schools for suppressed class children run* 
in several provinces under the Congress aegis, and with Con¬ 
gress funds, to which Government servants also have been 
known to contribute without any secrecy. Was it wrong for 
them to do so ? And are schools for ‘ untouchables * political 
bodies, because they are run with Congress funds and by 
Congressmen? Provincial Congress Committees have been 
known to open famine relief funds, and r invite subscriptions to 
which Government servants have subscribed. Was it a breach 
of Government Servants' Conduct Rules ? These relief com¬ 
mittees were and the suppressed class committees are integral 
parts of the Congress organisation. Are they, therefore, politi¬ 
cal associations ? The Congress may open hospitals as an 
integral part of the Congress organisation and its activity. 
Will the hospitals therefore become political associations ? 
Khadi is at the present moment an integral part of the Congress 
franchise. Is it a crime therefore for Government servants to- 
wear it ? Is it not possible for the Congress to have its politi¬ 
cal, its social, its moral, its economic, medical, sociological andt 
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such other departments, all integral parts of that organisation, 
and yet wholly self-governing and wholly independent each of 
the others? Every Congressman regrets that the Congress, 
although among all the national bodies it is the most influ¬ 
ential and the most important, is not yet able to command men 
and money enough to organise every department of national 
life. But as time goes on, and as it is able to draw to it men 
of the right stamp, as well as money, it will certainly touch 
every part of our national life. It would be ridiculous then to 
say, that all its non-political activities became tainted with 
politics, and were therefore taboo to the Government servants. 
And if the Government dared to issue such a boycott, it would 
prove to be its own death warrant. 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that the Congress is a 
long way off from attaining that height. But when it does, the 
Government will be absorbed by it, and there will be nobody to 
resent, resist, or interfere with the Congress influence. That 
the Government has been able,—assuming that the information 
given in the Hindu is correct,—to regard the All-India Spin¬ 
ners’ Association as a political association, shows, that the 
Congress influence is at a discount at the present moment, 
that the public voice is ineffective, and that therefore, it is open 
for the Government to issue any ruling, no matter how insul¬ 
ting, or how ridiculous, it may be. I can only hope, that there 
will be Government servants courageous enough to disregard 
this monstrous ruling, and openly help the Spinners’ Associa¬ 
tion, which in spite of the Government order, I submit, is 
entirely a non-political body, and was in so many words 
intended by the Congress to be and to remain, for the reasons 
stated in the resolution, which brought the Association into 
being. Here are the words of the resolution, which is part of 
the constitution of the All-India Spinners’ Association: 

" Whereas the time has arrived for the establishment of an 
expert organisation for the development of handspinning and 
Khaddar, and whereas experience has shown; that such 
development is not possible without a permanent organisation. 
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unaffected and uncontrolled by politics , by political changes or 
political bodies , an organisation called the All-India Spinners' 
Association is hereby established with the consent of the All- 
India Congress Committee, as an integral part of the Congress 
organisation, but with independent existence and powers 

Two things stand out unequivocal and emphatic in this 
preamble, namely, that it is unaffected and uncontrolled by 
politics, political changes, or political bodies, and that it has an 
independent existence and powers. How such an association 
could be called a political association, simply because it is an 
integral part of the Congress, and also because like a bank it 
has accepted the agency of the Congress for the collection of 
yarn subscription, passes comprehension. But acts of govern¬ 
ments are often incomprehensible. It would have been more, 
honest, if the reported action of the Madras Government had 
taken the form of a straight order to its servants to have 
nothing to do with the All-India Spinners’ Association on the 
simple and intelligible ground, that it does not like the penetra¬ 
tion of the Charkha into^the villages and the consequent 
progress of Khadi and all that it means. 


7 th July , 1927 
AGES-OLD PROBLEM 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A Sannyasi from Almoda writes as follows : 

“In replying to a correspondent, you have said in 
Young India of 15th April last, that even if you were 
attacked by a snake, you would not wish to kill it. In my opi¬ 
nion, this would.be improper;for in the first place, you would 
be thereby killing yourself, and secondly, by letting such a 
venomous reptile free, you would be instrumental in causing 
injury to others. Take another instance. If the owner of 
a house, in which a snake has entered, removed the snake 
without killing it from his house, it is sure to enter some 
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other Louse and injure its inmates. Surely the responsibility 
Tor the injury, it may be fatal, to the inmates of the other 
house, done by the snake that was let off, will be on the 
head of him, who has under a false notion of' pity let the 
snake off. There are many other reptiles, beasts and 
insects which injure human beings or spread disease. Surely 
if the destruction of this life be considered himsa, then it is 
infinitely less than the destruction wrought by these crea¬ 
tures. Let it be granted that when a man kills for his owii 
isake, it is himsa ; but it cannot be when destruction is 
resorted to for the sake of saving many other precious lives. 
After all, the quality of an act is determined by the motive 
prompting it, and when the motive for destruction is the 
higher good, such destruction becomes a duty and ceases 
to be himsa . I would like you to answer this argument in 
the pages of Young India. 1 * 

The Sannyasi’s argument is ages old. There is no doubt 
'that there is very considerable force in it. Had it not been so, 
^destruction would not have gone on as it has from ancient 
Times. Few men are wantonly wicked. The most heinous and 
the most cruel crimes of which history has record have been 
•committed under cover of religion or equally other noble 
motive. But in my opinion, we are no better off for the des¬ 
truction that has gone on even under the highest sanction, that 
is, of religion. No doubt destruction in some form or other of 
-some life is inevitable. Life lives upon life. Hence only is 
the highest bliss attainable ascribed by seers to a state, In 
which life is possible .without the necessity of a perishable 
case, for whose sustenance destruction becomes at all neces¬ 
sary. And it is possible for man whilst in the body to hope 
to attain that state, only if he confines himself to the least 
possible destruction such as is caused in his taking of veget¬ 
able life. The freer he is, consciously and deliberately, from 
the necessity of living upon the destruction of other* life, the 
nearer he is to Truth and God. That all mankind is not 
akely to accept what may appear to be an unattract 
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tive existence does not affect the validity of my argument^ 
Men, who lead this life of utter selflessness and of pity for the 
meanest creature that lives, enable us to understand the power" 
of God, and serve as leaven to liftnp humanity, and light its - 
path towards its goal. We have no right to destroy life that 
we cannot create. „ It seems tome to be atheistical to think,- 
that God has created some life only to be destroyed by man,- 
either for his pleasure or for sustaining a body, which, he knows, 
is after ail doomed to death any moment. We do not know 
what part the many so-called noxious creatures play in the 
economy of nature. We shall never know the laws of Nature 
by destruction. We have records of men, whose love has- 
travelled beyond their kind, living in perfect safety even in the 
midst of ferocious beasts. There seems to be so much affinity 
between all life, that tigers, lions and snakes have refrained from 
harming men, who have shed all fear of them and will approach- 
them as friends. 

The argument, that if I do not destroy a snake known to- 
be venomous, he will causd death of many men and women, is- 
deceptive. It is no part of my duty to set about seeking out 
all the venomous creatures and destroying them. Nor need 1 
take it for granted, that if I do not destroy a snake I encounter - 
it is bound to bite the next passer-by. I must not be the judge 
between the snake and my neighbours. I have sufficiently 
discharged my duty to my neighbours if I do unto them as T 
would that they should do unto me, and if I do not expose them* 
to any greater risk than I do myself, and if I do not better my 
own condition in any way whatsoever at their expense. I may" 
not therefore leave the snake in my neighbour's compound as- 
is very often done. The utmost I can do is to leave the reptile 
as much out of harm's way as possible, and warn my neighbours- 
about its appearance in the neighbourhood and its disposal by 
me. I am aware, that this is no comfort for my neighbours^ 
nor any protection; but we are Jiving in the midst of death 
trying to grope our way to Truth*. Perhaps it is as well, that 
we are beset with danger at every point in our life; for, in spites 
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of our knowledge of the danger and of our precarious existence, - 
our indifference to the Source of all life is excelled only by our ' 
amazing arrogance. 

I am not satisfied with the answer given to the Sannyasi. 
His letter, which is written in Hindi, shows that my correspond 
dent is himself a fellow seeker after Truth. Hence only have I 
felt the call to answer his query in public. My own position is 
pitiable. My intellect rebels against the destruction of any 
life in any shape whatsoever. But my heart is not strong 
enough to befriend those creatures, which, experience has 
shown, are destructive. The language convincing confidence,, 
which comes from actual experience, fads me and it will conti¬ 
nue to be so, so long as I am cowardly enough to fear snakes, 
tigers and the like. I have entered upon the reply with the 
greatest diffidence. But I felt, that it would be wrong not 
declare my belief for fear of losing caste and being regarded as 
a dangerous animal myself. I was once so regarded by fnends- 
in South Africa. We were all sitting at a table, and discussion 
turned upon the very topic I have here discussed. They were* 
EngLish missionery friends. They did not mind my views about 
transmigration, cow protection, vegetarianism, though they all 
appeared to be very crude to them. But they could not help' 
betraying their disgust, which was written in their faces, when 
I said, that I would not, if God gave me the courage, kill a snake 
even if I knew, that not to kill would be certain death for me. 
Disgust was hidden by the suppressed laughter which accom¬ 
panied ‘ Oh! you are a dangerous man then I' 


14th July , 1927 

REFORM OF PANJRAPOLE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

It has been my privilege during my convalescence at 
Bangalore to pay regular visits to the Imperial Animal Hus¬ 
bandry and Dairy Institute, and to take there, what may be 
called, regular lessons. Mr. William Smith, is the Imperial 
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Dairy Expert and Head of this Institute, and his assistants, 
'iiave most carefully shown me the working of the Institute and 
the different departments into which it is divided. I trust I 
-shall make use of the knowledge thus gained in conducting 
^tbe dairying experiment at the Satyagraha Ashram on behalf 
-of the All-India Cow Protection Association. As a result of 
-several discussions with Mr. Smith I asked him kindly to 
prepare for me notes on the working of panjrapoles and on 
tmethods of cattle-improvement in our villages, which he very 
-kindly and promptly undertook to do I am already in posses¬ 
sion of two valuable notes. I give below his note on Panjrapoles . 

“Some of the existing panjrapoles with more or less per¬ 
manent and assured incomes are fairly well managed, and do 
provide a comfortable refuge for a certain number of cattle 
^which have ceased to be economically useful m their old age. 
In many of these institutions it is however not an uncommon 
-'thing, when trade is bad and subscriptions are slow in coming 
-in, to find cattle being kept^in these places in a state of starva¬ 
tion which must mean great suffering to the animals and which 
-eventually kills them. In cases like this instead of being a 
refuge for the animals the Goshala becomes a cow killing 
institution, the method of killing being a cruel death by 
starvation. In at least six cases have I seen the cattle in 
-Goshalas being starved to death. The first thing then to be 
done with the existing panjrapoles is to see that they do not 
under any circumstances whatever admit to their shelters a 
larger number of animals than they can feed properly, house 
-comfortably and take care of until _ they die a really natural 
death. 

All the larger panjrapoles with an assured income, and 
which can command capital, should in my opinion be divided 
-into three departments, the whole being managed by a trained 
vdairy farm-manager. 

J. The refuge department where old and economically 
-useless cattle excluding buffaloes should be comfortably fed 
.and cared for until they die naturally. 
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2. A dairy department where all cows sent to the 
panjrapole to escape slaughter and capable of breeding and alt 
other cows capable of bearing calves and yielding milk 
should be fed, housed and milked as a commercial dairy hercf 
with careful milk recording, and the milk sold to the best- 
advantage. The very best class of stud bulls should be used- 
in this herd and all calves carefully reared, males not good- 
enough for issue as stud bulls to be castrated and those consi¬ 
dered good enough for breeding either transferred to the stud* 
department or issued to villages as breeding bulls. All female 
stock to be reared as milkers and breeders. When the 
home-bred progeny of this department gets too numerous for 
the panjrapole to deal with, they could be sold to reputable- 
Hindu owners on the distinct understanding that they are to* 
be returned to the refuge department of the panjrapole when, 
too old to work or milk. 

3. A stud department where the very best of the right 
class of breeding bulls should be kept at stud for the use of 
the breeders in the district. The service of these animals 
could be given free for all cows passed by the expert manager 
as suitable for breeding with the panjrapole stud animals and 
careful records of all servings kept. This department might 
also undertake the castration of all unsuitable animals in the 
district free of charge. 

It is not necessary to take any specific steps to improve- 
the quality of buffaloes. India cannot afford to keep any class 
of bovin which does not possess dual purpose qualities i.e. t milk 
in the case of the female and draught in the case of the male^ 
Generally speaking the male buffalo is unsuitable for field or 
cart work, and consequently unless the males except those 
required for stud purposes are slaughtered at birth, they 
remain an incubus m the country. The majority of the people 
in India do not approve of the killing of any kind of animals r 
and in any case it is not an economic proposition to rear and 
kill these animals for beef, as the value of this class of me^t 
in India is far below cost of production. 
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The buffalo exists and increases in India owing to the poor 
milking quality of the cows, and the aim of all cattle breeding 
propaganda ought to be to so increase the milk yielding 

- capacity of all classes of cows, that they will not only provide 
-sufficient milk to rear a strong, healthy calf, but in addition 
* to this give as much milk as pay the cost of their feed* If 

- and when we attain to this standard there will be nq, need for 

- the buffalo which will be automatically eliminated by economic 
iorces. The existing conditions prevailing m many parts of 
India today where a cultivator keeps two or three cows to rear 
bullocks from and one or two buffaloes to provide milk and 

_ ghi for his household, cannot continue. It is too costly and 
there is no reason whatever why the cows now kept for breed- 

- ing should not in the future rear their calves and provide in 
addition all the milk and ghi required by the household. Our 

- cattle have little or no beef value and we cannot afford to keep 
*4X)ws for draught cattle production and buffaloes for milk. The 

cow alone can and must do both duties. For these reasons 

- the panjrapole societies should confine themselves to caring for 

- and improving the cow. Agriculture in India depends upon 

- the efficiency of the cow as a bullock producer not the buffalo; 
„ and the health of the people can be maintained and improved 

- by the milk of the cow. In a sense the buffalo is an inter- 
f loper introduced because of the poor milking qualities of the 
-cow. 

If all panjrapoles employed really qualified men capable 
of managing the panjrapoles on the foregoing lines, they could 
' undoubtedly do a great work for India.” 

The reader will observe from the foregoing that 
■ Mr. Smith has written with a knowledge of the existing 
panjrapoles , He told me that he had visited many of them. In 
his opinion the panjrapoles should serve the purpose not merely 
-of being a home for aged and otherwise disabled cattle, but 
alao for protecting the cow, and educating the people in the art 
--of such protection. To that end they must have a properly 
^equipped model dairy and a stud department. I add to these 
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-conditions a tannery department, * I discussed with Mr. Smith 
the question of adding tanneries. The idea appeared attractive 
to him, but being a specialist he naturally did not want to 
travel beyond his province. Mr/ Smith’s cautious remarks 
about the buffalo are worthy of attention. He has not, and he 
cannot be expected to have, the same feeling about animal 
slaughter, but he recognises that in India any proposition sug- 1 
gesting slaughter of useless animals would be just as much out 
of place as a proposition for the destruction of aged and disab^ 
led parents would be anywhere. He has, therefore, endeavour¬ 
ed to enter into the Hindu feeling as much as. possible, and 
-suggested means of protection and conservation of cattle con¬ 
sistently with Indian traditions. I hope that managers of 
panjrapoles will study the suggestions made in Mr. Smith’s 
important note and make the necessary alterations in their 
management, which, I am certain, can be made with very littld 
-extra cost in the beginning, and with much profit in the end. I 
must deal in a future issue with the other material Mr. Smith 
lias kindly placed at my disposal. 


t 4 lh July , 1927 
AN ALL-INDIA SCRIPT 
By M. K, Gandhi 

A Gujarati correspondent wrote some time ago to Navaji * 
-i van a letter advising that I should print Navajivan in Devana- 
gari script, so as to give a practical demonstration of my belief 
in the necessity of there bemgjone script for all India. Although 
it is my firm conviction that there should be one script for all 
the Indian languages, and that that script can only be Deva- 
nagri, I could not follow the correspondent's advice for the 
reasons stated in my note in Navajivan, and whichT* need not 
reiterate here. But there is no doubt that we ought to seize 
*he ooportumty that the]great national awakening gives us, o 
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not merely popularising the idea but of doing something con¬ 
crete in that direction.- The Hindu-Muslim madness no doubt 
stands in the way of a thorough reform. But before the ac¬ 
ceptance of Dev an agar i script becomes a universal fact in 
India, Hindu India has got to be converted to the idea of oner 
script for all the languages derived from Sanskrit and the- 
Dravidian stock. At the present moment we have Bengali 
script in Bengal, Gurmukhi in the Punjab, Sindhi in Sindh, 
Omya in Utkal, Gujarati in Gujarat, Telugu m Andhradesha, 
Tamil m Tamilnad, Malayali in Kerala, Kanarese m Karnataka 
not to speak ofKaithiin Behar and Modi in the Deccan. If 
all these scripts could be replaced by Devanagari for all practi¬ 
cal and national purposes, it would mean a tremendous step- 
forward. It will help to-solidify Hindu India and bring the 
different provinces m closer touch. Any one who- has any 
knowledge of the different Indian languages and scripts knows- 
to bis cost what time it takes to master a new script. For the- 
love of .his country, no * doubt, nothing is difficult, and time- 
spent in mastering the different scripts, some of which are 
are very beautiful, is in n o wa y idly spent. But this spirit of 
abandon is not to be expected of millions. National leaders- 
have to make things easy for them. Therefore, we must have 
an easily adaptable universal script for all India, and there is 
nothing so adaptable and readymade as Devanagari scripts 
There is, or there used to be, an'Ail-India organisation for this 
very purpose. I do not know what its activities are at presents 
But if the work has to be done, either the original association 
should be strengthened, or a new one formed for this purpose.. 
The movement should in no way be confused with the spread 
of Hindi or Hindustani as the lingua franca* The latter work, 
is going on very slowly, but steadily- Use of one script will 
facilitate Ithe spread of one language. But the functions of 
the two run parallel only up to a point. Hindi or Hindustani 
is not designed to replace the provincial languages, but is- 
intended to supplement them, and to be used for inter-provin¬ 
cial contact. And till the Hindu-Muslim tension lasts it: 
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takes the form either of Urdu written in the Persian script' 
and containing a preponderance of Persian or* Arabic words, 
or Hindi written in Devanagari, and containing a preponder¬ 
ance of Sanskrit words. When the hearts of the two meet, the 
two forms of the same language will be fused together, and we 
shall have a resultant of the two, containing as many Sanskrit, 
Persian, Arabic or other Words as may be necessary for its 
full growth and full expression^ * , < \ \ 

But one-script is undoubtedly designed to displace all the 
different scripts so as to render it e*asy Foi people belonging to 
different provinces to learn provincial languages. The best 
way of achieving the purpose is first to make the learning of 
Devanagari script compulsory at least for Hindus > in all the 
schools, as it is in Gujarat, and secondly to print the important 
literature in different Indian languages m Devanagari scripts 
Such effort has already been made to a certain extent. * I have 
seen Gitanjali printed in Devanagari script. But the effort* 
requires to be made on a large scale, and there should be pro¬ 
paganda carried on for the spread of such books. Though I know 
that it is out of fashion just now to suggest anything along^ 
constructive lines that may bring Hindus and Musalmans 
together, I cannot help repeating what I have said m these* 
columns and elsewhere, that Hindus must learn Urdu if they 
will come nearer their Musalman brethern, and Musalmans- 
must learn Hindi if they will come nearer their Hindu brethern.’ 
Those who have faith in real unity between Hindus and Mu^ 
salmans need not be disconcerted by the present terrible^ 
expression of mutual hatred. Their faith, if it is of any value, 
must make them actively but unobtrusively perform whenever 
possible, all acts of mutual toleration, affection and courtsey^ 
and learning of one another's language is the least that one 
can do in that direction. Is it not better for Hindus to learn 
through the many ably-written Urdu books by devout Musal^ 
mans what Musalmans think of the Koran and the Prophet, 
and for Musalmans to learn through equally well-written 
Hindi books by devout Hindus what Hindus think of the Gita. 

17 
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and Krishna than that the respective parties should learn all 
the bad things that might have heen said about their respec¬ 
tive religious books and their inspirers , through their ignorant 
or fanatical detractors ? 


14th July t jg2 r , 

LIMITATIONS OF SATYAGRAHA 
By M. K* Gandhi 

An innocent paragraph, occurring in a letter in reply to 
one covering other subjects, has led to what I venture to call a 
thoughtless misrepresentation of Satyagraha and its author.. 
The paragraph is part of a private letter written in Gujarati to 
Mr, Bharucha. It is no thesis on Satyagraha, and like every 
letter it contains many things understood between the writer 
of the original letter and that of the reply. It was not meant 
for publication. But when Mr.- Bharucha telegraphed asking 
for permission to publish the paragraph, I had no hesitation in 
wiring permission. It appears from the newspaper report 
before me that the speakers at the Nagpur meeting suggested 
that I should have explained at the time the Nagpur Satya- 
graha was launched out what I have explained in my letter to 
Mr. Bharucha. I must dissent from the view. Had Mr. Avari 
not ascribed to me endorsement x>i his campaign, I should not 
even have written the article I did in repudiation. Where I 
cannot help, it is ray rule not to hinder by any unnecessary or 
uncalled-for interference on my part. Instead, therefore, of 
giving an exhaustive opinion on what I then knew of Nagpur 
Satyagraha, 1 confined m> self to a repudiation and an opinion 
on the general atmosphere of violence prevalent in the country.. 
And I cannot help saying that it was an unlawful use to make 
of my private letter for suspending Nagpur Satyagraha, if those 
who were permitted to see the letter did -not accept the reason¬ 
ing contained in it Moreover when they decided to make 
public use of the letter, they owed it ta me ta have made clear 
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to them the points which they could not understand, or which 
appeared to them to be inconsistent with my previous writings ^ 
"They owed it to the enthusiastic young men in Nagpur neither 
-to damp their zeal nor to disconcert them by hurling in their 
midst an opinion which the receivers did not understand 
:and did not accept. For myself I do not consider it 
to be any part of my duty to express an opinion upon 
-the many insane things that are going on in this country; 
for I am humble enough to recognise that what may 
-appear to me to be insane need not appear .so 1 to those who 
are doing those acts, and may even be in reality an epitome 
-of wisdom. Though, therefore, things are being done in the 
mame of Satyagraha in several places, I have not felt called 
♦upon to say one word about them. And I do suggest to the* 
young men in Nagpur and to all concerned that they are 
not in any way bound to receive the permission of the Congress 
'to offer Satyagraha or any other resistance to any un¬ 
just act so long as they do not use the Congress name. 
And if they are really of opinion that the Nagpur Satyagraha 
-was justified, that it was really Satyagraha, it would amount to 
a desertion on their part of their commander and other com- 
•rades in gaol not to immediately re-embark upon their cam¬ 
paign, unless they think with me that what they thought was 
'Satyagraha was not so in fact. 

Having cleared the ground so far, let me now try to remove 
the confusion, that the well-meaning friends, who have under* 
taken to criticise the letter in question, have created about 
^Satyagraha. I do maintain that the Arras Act could not be 
broken in terms of Satyagraha in the way it was in Nagpur. 
Let it be remembered that the bone of contention between the 
Republican Army 1 of Nagpur and the Government was not 
the Arms Act but the unjust and lawless detention of many 
patriotic young Bengalis, It was in every way wrong, there-* 
fore, to select the Arms Act for Civil Disobedience; Several 
-speakers have read into my letter a meaning which I hold it 
*does not bear and was never intended tQ bear. As long ago a$ 
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1917 or ‘l 8,1 said that amongst the many black deeds of the- 
Government, disarmament ^was the blackest. An out and out- 
behever in non-violence, though I am, I hold that it is the right* 
of any Indian who wishes to bear arms to do 1 so under lawful* 
permission, I do submit that an Arms Act 13 now and will 
ever be .1 necessity of good Governments I do not believe n> 
the inherent right of every citizen to possess as many arms 
he chooses without a licence. *On the contrary, I hold it to be* 
absolutely necessary for good government that the State should- 
have the authority to prohibit the holding of arras except undeir 
prescribed conditions. I can also conceive the possibility of 
Satyagraha being offered against an unjust Arms Act or its. 
unjust administration, as I can justify Satyagraha against ait 
unjust Act for preventing thefts or other crimes. But Ido* 
maintain that just as Satyagraha cannot be offered against an 
unjust Grimes Act by committing the specific crimes, so can* 
Satyagraha not be offered against an unjust Arms Act by* 
carrying arms. 1 

Let us also appreciate the distinction between Satyagraha- 
and Civil Disobedience. All Civil Disobedience is a part or; 
branch of Satyagraha, but all Satyagraha is not Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. And seeing that the Nagpur friends have suspend¬ 
ed what they were pleased to call Satyagraha or Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, let me suggest for their information, and that of 
others how Satyagraha can be legitimately offered r with refer- 
b ence to the Bengal detenues. If they will not be angry with, 
me or laugh at me, let me .commence by saying that they can 
offer Satyagraha by developing the power of the people through 
Khadi, and through Khadi achieving boycott of foreign clothe 
They can offer Satyagraha by becoming precursors of Hindu— 
Muslim unity, by allowing their heads to be broken whenever 
there is a quarrel between the two, and whilst there is no active* 
quarrel in their parts by performing silent acts of service to 
those of the opposite faith to theirs. If such constructive- 
.methods are too flat for them, and if they will be satisfied by 
nothing less than Civil Disobedience in spite" of the violence: 
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of thought, word and deed raging round us, I suggest the 
-following prescription of individual Civil Disobedience, which 
even one man can offer, not indeed in the hope of securing 
Immediate release of detenues, but certainly in the hope of the 
individual sacrifice ultimately eventuating in such release. 
Let a batch, or only one person, say from Nagpur, march on 
-foo* to the Government House ia Calcutta, and if a march is 
irksome or impossible then let him, her, or them beg enough 
'money for tram fare from friends, and having reached Calcutta 
let only one Satyagrahi march to the Government House and 
walk on to the point where he or she is stopped. There let 
him or her stop and demand the release of detenues or his or 
her own arrest. To preserve intact the civil nature of this 
^disobedience the Satyagrahi must be wholly unarmed, and in 
-spite of insults, kicks or worse must meekly stand the ground 
and be arrested without the slightest opposit^>n. He may 
-carry his own food in his pocket, a bottle-ful of water, take his 
Gita, the Koran, the Bible, the Zend Avesta or the Granth 
Sahib, as the case may be, and his takli. If there are many 
such real Satyagrahis, they will certainly transform the atmos¬ 
phere in an immensely short time, even as one gentle shower 
•transforms the plains of India into a beautiful green carpet in 
-one single day. 

The question wilt legitimately be asked, * If you really 
mean what you say, why don't you take the lead, never mind 
whether any one follows you or not V My answer is : I do not 
regard myself as pure enough to undertake such a heroic 
mission. I ana trying every moment of my life to attain the 
requisite purity of thought, word and deed. As it is, I confess 
that I am swayed by many passions. Anger welts up in my 
breast when I see or hear about what I consider to be 
misdeeds. All I can humbly claim for myself is that I 
can keep these passions and moods under fair subjection, 
and prevent them from gaming mastery over me. But the 
•standard of purity that I want, for any such heroic measure is 
not to have such passions at all and yet to hate the wrong. 
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When I feel that I have become incapable even of thinking: 
evil, and I hold it to be possible for every God-fearing man to- 
attain that state, I shall wait for no man's advice, and even at 
the risk of being called the maddest of men, I shall not hesitate 
to knock at the Viceregal gate of go wherever God leads me, 
and demand what is due to this country which is being ground 
Jo dust today. 

Meanwhile let no man mock' at Satyagraha. Let no man 
parody it. If it is at*all possible, leave Satyagraha alone, an<$ 
the whole field is open for unchecked action. On a chartless* 
«ea in which there is no light-house a captain dares whither he- 
wills. But a captain who, knowing the existence of a light¬ 
house and its position, sails anyhow, or takes no precaution 
for knowing the light-house from deceiving stars, will be con¬ 
sidered unfit for his post. If the reader can bear with me, let 
him understand that I claim to be the keeper of the light-house- 
called Satyagraha in the otherwise chartless sea of Indian# 
politics. And therefore, it is that I have suggested, that those* 
who make for Satyagraha will do well to go to its keeper. But 
1 know that I have no patent rights in Satyagraha. I can,, 
therefore, merely rely upon the indulgence of fellow-workers, 
for recognition of my office. 


HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 

I entirely agree with my correspondent that if there is a? 
special provision in any future Swaraj constitution in one case,, 
there will have to be in every other similar case, whether there 
is clamour in connection with it or not. 1 have in my recent 
article on Hindu-Musfim unity given my deliberate opinion 
against any legal enactment with reference to any understand¬ 
ing that might be arrived at between Hindus :and Mussalmans- 
No special legislation without a change of heart can possibly 
bring about organic -unity. And when there is a change of“ 
heart no such legislation can possibly be necessary. My effort 
which takes the form of prayer in our present helpless condi. 
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tion is mainly devoted to procuring that change of heart. Arid 
what is true of Hindu-Musiim unity is more true of the sup¬ 
pressed class. No protective legislation will help them unless 
the so-called higher class Hindus cleanse themselves, and are 
eager to do justice to the suppressed class. And -when they 
have cleansed themselves no such legislation is necessary. At 
the present moment law enables them to use public schools and 
public wells, but the so-called high class Hindus successfully 
prevent their use by them. What, therefore, I would advise all 
fellow-reformers in this direction is to concentrate attention 
upon bettering in a concrete condition the lot of the sup¬ 
pressed class by providing schools, wells, and temples for them 
and reformers themselves using all these m preference to those 
from which the suppressed classes may be excluded. 

M. K. G. 


21 si July, 1927 

THE LATE SIR GANGA RAM 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The death of Sir Ganga Ram removes from our midst an 
able and practical agriculturist, a great philanthropist and a 
friend of the widow. Though advanced in years. Sir Ganga 
Ram had the energy of youth. His optimism was equal to the 
obstinacy with which he held on to his views. I had the privi¬ 
lege of coming in fair contact with him recently. And though 
we could not agree on several matters, I recognised m him a 
sincere reformer and a great worker. And although, with all 
the respect due to his age and experience, I expressed my dis¬ 
sent from many of his views with energy and insistence, his 
affection for me, whom he regarded comparatively to him as a ^ 
young man of but yesterday, grew with my opposition to some 
of his extraordinary views on Indian poverty.’ He was so eager 
for long discussions with me, and so hopeful of weaning me 
from the error of my ways, that he offered to take me to Eng- 
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land at his own expense, and promised to drive all the nonsense 
out of my head. Though I could not accept the offer which he 
had seriously meant, I wrote to him on the eve of his departure, 
promising to see him and undertaking to convert him to the 
creed of the spinning wheel, which he thought was fit only to 
be burnt as firewood. The reader may well imagine my grief 
therefore over the news of his sudden death. But it is a death 
which we could all wish to have.- For he went to England not 
on a pleasure trip, but on what he considered to be a peremp¬ 
tory duty. He has therefore died in harness. India has every 
reason to be proud of having a man like Sir Ganga Ram as one 
of her distinguished sons. I tender both my congratulations 
and condolences to the family of the deceased reformer. 


CONGRESS PRESIDENT FOR ’28 

The election of Dr. Ansari as President of the National As* 
sembly for the coming year is a foregone conclusion. There is 
no one on the national horizon to challenge the election. Dr 
Ansari is as good an Indian as he is a Musalman. He has 
been never suspected of fanaticism. He has been continuously 
Joint Secretary of the Congress for years. His recent efforts to 
promote union are well-known. And as a matter of fact, had I 
not stood in the way at Belgaum, Shrimati Saropni Devi at 
Cawnpore and Sjt. Srinivas Iyengar at Gauhati, Dr. Ansari 
would have been elected on any of these occasions. For his 
name was on every-body’s lips when these elections took place. 
But special reasons postponed Dr. Ansari’s claim, and it now 
seems, that fates had conspired to postpone the election so that 
he might come in when he was most wanted. If any possible 
scheme of Hindu-Muslim unity is to be found acceptable to 
both the parties, Dr. Ansari undoubtedly is the man to pilot 
such a scheme through the Congress. I respectfully dissent 
from the view, that in a Congress which is predominantly 
Hindu, a Hindu should be the President, so that such a scheme 
might be claimed to have whole-hearted acceptance by the Hm- 
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-<ius. On the contrary, nothing cao be more auspicious for the 
-Inauguration of such a scheme than that, in spite of the poison¬ 
ous atmosphere prevailing in the country, a national associa¬ 
tion containing a preponderating majority of Hindus should un¬ 
animously and whole-heartedly elect a Musalman as its Pre¬ 
sident. That fact by itself would be an earnest of the Hindu 
desire for such unity. And of all the Musalman nationalists 
there is no Musalman more respected than Dr. Ansari by the 
Musalmans in general. It is therefore, m my opinion, in every 
way desirable, that Dr. Ansari should guide the National Con¬ 
gress during the coming year. For it is not merely the passing 
of a scheme that is wanted, but a proper working of it is, 
perhaps, more necessary than its acceptance by the two parties. 
And assuming that a scheme acceptable to both is passed, cease¬ 
less watch will be required during the coming year as to its 
-operation. Dr. Ansari is the most fitted for this work. I hope 
therefore that all the provinces will unanimously recommend 
Dr. Ansari's name for the highest honour that is in the gift of 
the National M. K. G. 


2lst July, 1927 

STARVING MUNICIPAL BOARDS 

By M. K. Gandhi 

The brief address, that Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel delivered 
before the First Conference held in Gujarat of its Municipali¬ 
ties and Local Boards, is worthy of study by every one 
interested in the efficient working of Municipalities, Local 
Boards and District Boards. It is packed with facts as startl- , 
ing as they are disturbing. On the one hand, he says, the 
responsibilities of these bodies have been increased by conferr¬ 
ing on them larger rights, and on the other, the means of 
^discharging those responsibilities have been somehow or other 
curtailed. Himself being President of one of the first class 
-Municipalities of India, he has a long record of municipal 
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service behind him. Even the Government have been obliged 5 
to give his administration of Ahmedabad Municipality unstint¬ 
ed and unmixed praise. He has slaved for his Municipality as 
Jew persons have. done. Like Phirozeshah Mehta, having 
.accepted the chair, he has held the work of his office to be far * 
,inore important for him than any other national work, no 
^natter how urgent or greater m extent it might be. Having 
made the choice of his dharma , he has preferred it, even though 
a superior has often called for the exercise of his singular 
-abilities* and powers of application. His address, therefore, 
needs to be studied carefully by every one concerned. He 
backs his assertions with concrete facts which anybody may 
challenge. He thinks that the 157 Municipalities of the- 
Dombay Presidency are economically in straitened circum¬ 
stances. In some cases, he says, the salaries of municipal 
teachers are in arrears. Their incomes are really inadequate - 
for the work before them. Their sanitary measures have to be 
held m abeyance for want of funds. Compulsory education 
schemes are shelved foi> similar reasons. He adduces m 
support of many of his statements his own painful experience,- 
and he severely criticises the Government’s niggardly policy in^ 
connection with Municipalities'. * 

The President is as unsparing of the citizens as he is of the * 
Government. He exclaims: * Citizens of our cities regulate 
their lives as if they were living not in cities but in villages,, 
and therefore, many houses hpve no sanitary accommodation 
or receptacle reserved for collection of rubbish. They do not 
.hesitate to keep their cattle anyhow, though living in crowded 
quarters. Shepherds bring their droves of cattle and plant them 
in the midst of cities with the greatest unconcern. Generally 
speaking, people are indifferent about observing simple rules of 
health and sanitation, 'they neither know how to observe 
them for themselves or for the sake of their neighbours. It is 
common experience to see them shoving rubbish on to their 
neighbour’s yards. They do not hesitate to throw from their' 
heights rubbish or water on to the streets heedless of the- 
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passers-by. They would spit any where, they would perform 
their natural functions anywhere. The condition of villages is 
no better. Rubbish-heaps meet your gaze on approaching' 
them. Village ponds become stinkiDg cess-pools, and soaking 
dirt near village wells is a common feature.’ Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
Patel says, and most people would agree with him, * that it 
would be criminal to look to the Government for help in such 
matters/ 

I suppose, that he has purposely refrained from touching 
in his address upon the petty intrigues that go on in Munici¬ 
palities, and make the work of the real worker and reformer 
almost an impossibility. Some of the foremost workers tried, 
but to meet severe disappointment. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
in Allahabad, Babu Rajendraprasad in Patna found intrigues 
to be too trying for them. Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das - 
strove manfully against heavy odds, and the responsibility 
nearly crushed him. The fact is, that the municipal voter has 
not yet become alive to a sense of his civic responsibility. He 
does not regard himself as m any way responsible for the well¬ 
being of all the citizens. Our educational system is not 
designed to give an object-lesson in corporate responsibility^ 
Municipal councillors therefore need feel responsible to no one. 

In the heyday of non-co-operation, I ventured to suggest 
that if the people had really developed a sense of civic responsi¬ 
bility, three-fourths of the municipal work could be done 
without Government’s assistance or patronage. I showed by 
taking facts and figures of municipal work in Mehmadabad r 
that the citizens could manage their municipal work with half' 
the cost without having a statutory Municipality. And I 
showed too that a statutory Municipality became a necessity 
only when the councillors had no co-operation from the people^ 
or when they wished to force their reform schemes down the 
throats of unwilling citizens. They needed in a small place 
like Mehmadabad no elaborate machinery to light tlxetr streets,, 
to clean their latrines and their roads, and to manage their 
schools, and there could be no question of police, if the citizens 
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^were all good and pure, or if they had a citizen guard for 
^guarding peaceful citizens against thieves, loafers or hooligans. 
“Those men, who are real servants of the people, would become 
municipal councillors for the sake of service and not for the 
-sake of gaining fame or engaging in intrigues and finding 
employment for their needy friends or relatives. What is 
- wanted, therefore, is zealous education of the people on the part 
of workers, not merely by means of speeches, but through silent 
social service rendered without the slightest expectation of 
reward, even in the shape of thanks, but on the contrary, with 
-every expectation of receiving the execration and worse of a 
public enraged over any attempt to make it give up its super¬ 
stitious or insanitary habits. I know of a poor sanitary 
inspector, who was very nearly lynched for his zeal in im¬ 
partially getting hold of all the culprits; who with criminal 
indifferenoe dirtied the streets of the town, whose sanitation the 
.poor man was paid to guard. 


4th August, 192J 
GUJARAT IN DISTRESS 

Gujarat—the garden of India—is desolated. Fifty to eighty 
-inches of torrential rains within four or five days have wrought 
unprecedented havoc in most parts of Gujarat and east 
* Kathiawad. These parts were completely isolated from the 
jest of India for a full week and the whole area was engulfed in 
-one vast deluge. In Ahmedabad city alone nearly six thousand 
houses have collapsed, and no one can possibly tell the number 
of the huts of the poorer and less fortunate classes which have 
.been destroyed. . . * . 

The plight of the villages it is not possible for me to 
-describe.* Whole villages have been completely swept away. 
Houses and huts, crops, cattle, fodder and all belongings large 
-and small, have been swept away denuding the whole country¬ 
wide. 
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Thank God, the loss of life, except m Baroda, has been 
small everywhere. The people, whom adversity made all akm r 
have rescued their compatriots at all costs. All differences of” 
caste, creed and community and even the curse of untoucha-- 
bility, have been completely forgotten in the face ot common 
danger. In Baroda and its villages, the loss of life has been- 
terrible. 

Reports of the rarest heroism and self-help are being daily- 
received. People" everywhere rose equal to the occasion and* 
acquitted themselves like men. 

Now that the reports of all the area affected have arrived- 
and the extent of the distress can be fairly estimated,,I venture 
to make this appeal to India. Gujarat has always done her bit 
whenever the opportunity to contribute her mite to alleviate- 
distress in other provinces of India has presented itself to her,, 
and by God’s infinite mercy has never had to call to the other' 
provinces for help. But this time the disaster is so vast, that 
I cannot help making this appeal on behalf of unhappy Gujarat- 
to all India for help. * 

Relief centres have been already at work for the last six 
days under the Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee. I 
have received telegrams of sympathy and offers of volunteer 
batches for help from Nasik, Karnatak, Andhen and other 
places for which I am grateful. The local workers and volunteer 
groups with intimate knowledge of the affected areas have^ 
already offered themselves for the work of relief in sufficients 
numbers and we expect we will not need more men. Money 
contributions, big and small, will be gratefully received by the 
Committee and acknowledged in Young India . , 

VALLABHBHAI PATEL 
President, Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee 
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. . 4th August, 1927 

INDIAN. SHIPPING 
j By M* K. Gandhi 

The ceremony performed by Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel at the 
r launching of Jalabala, the Scindia Steam Navigation Company’s 
new ship, does not evoke any feeling of national pride or re* 
ioieicg. It only serves as a reminder of our fallen state. What 
is the addition of one little ship to our microscopic fleet ? The 
sadness of the reminder is heightened by the fact, that 
our mercantile fleet may at any * moment be turned 
into a fleet warring against our own liberty or against 
♦ that of nations with which India has no quarrel and with 
whose aspirations India may even have every sympathy, 
as for instance, China. There is nothing to prevent the Govern¬ 
ment from commandeering any one of the ships belonging to the 
Swadeshi companies for carrying soldiers to punish* China for 
«daring to fight for liberty. There is no wonder, therefore, that 
Vithalbhai Patel, who in spite of his being the Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly cannot cease to be an ardent nationalist, 
. recalled the history of the calculated destruction of India's 
mercantile marine. He pointed out to his audience, that 
there was a time when first-rate vessels built, owned, manned 
. and managed by Indians used to carry the rich products of 
I India to distant lands. A combination of circumstances," 

' which the Speaker did not think it worth while to mention, 
made it extremely difficult for Indians to pursue it, killed that 
; industry outright, and subsequently made it extremely difficult 
for Indians to revive their past glory.” Sjt. Vithalbhai went 
. on: M It is again interesting to note- that shipping companies 
were started during the last 50 years in India, but they were all 
wiped out of existence by the rate war and other methods, about 
-which the less said the better.” 

But even as a patient derives^ .comfort, if anything gives 
him a little hope and a little energy, and the whole family joins 
3nm in rejoicing over the acquisition of slight unexpected 
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strength, so did Vithalbhai Patel derive joy and hope from the? 
launching of this new enterprise of the Scindia Steam Naviga-, 
tion Company. Let us hope, that Jaldbala will be a precursor 
of many other steamers and that in the near future it would be 
possible to revive the old ship-building trade of India, and for 
some patriot to perform the ceremony of launching an Indian- 
built ship on Indian waters free of the fear of its being used for 
warring against ourselves or any other nation and free also- 
from the greed of exploitation of any other country. 


4tk August , 1927 
CULTURAL SPINNING 
M. K. Gandhi 

An English friend sends me a cutting from the Scotsman of 
2 1 st April. It is entitled * Value of Rhythm.” It is an account, 
of a spinning demonstration at the Easter Conference held at 
Edinburgh under the auspices of the -Institute of Handicraft 
Teachers. Dr. John Gunn presided at the meeting. The lecture 
demonstration was given by Mr. William Kirkness F. S*. A. 
*{Scot.) I quote below verbatim the interesting report from the 
Scotsman • i 

“ Spinning and weaving, said Mr. Kirkness, had from ear-* 
iiest times been one of the most important domestic occupations. 
Penelope and the maid Arachne he cited as classical instances 
of early spinners, and he traced the history of the craft from 
prehistoric times, when man, imitating the action of the wind, 
had learnt to make thread. He showed how the distaff and the 
-spinning wheel were gradually evolved, and demonstrated the 
various processes of teasing and carding and preparing the 
wool for weaving. Skeins of knitting wool were next produced 
and the stages of handweaving shown, the lecturer demonstrate 
ing personally the working of the different handlooms .which he 
had assembled on the platform. 

" Weaving, said Mr, Kirkness, had long beetr established 
in schools, but spinning, to the best of his knowledge, had never 
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been properly explored. He spoke of his own experiments 
this direction, carried on over a period of years. His first 'class- 
had consisted of three girls Of thirteen, and they had found 
spinning difficult. A simpler system had been worked out by s 
which girls of seven could be taught He spoke highly of the 
value of spinning in the education of temperamental children^ 
Invariably he had found that Spinning settled them , and he quoted' 
the opinion of a doctor that in the case of nervous children it was 
curative . 

“ At this point Mr. Kirkness’s class came on to the plat¬ 
form, and seated each at the spinning wheel which she herseiF 
had chosen to work within school, commenced the rhythmic 
movements which, so far from being fatiguing, are rather recrea¬ 
tive in effect. Two of the girls had suffered from sleeping sick¬ 
ness, and they were ail children who, ior temperamental or 
other reasons, had been unable to profit fully by the normaL 
school curriculum. With regard to the choice of spinning wheels* 
it was observed, that the one with the slowest motion was 
selected by the least energptic of the girls, while the one with, 
the quickest tread'had beeh chosen by the child who had the 
most difficulty in sitting still. 

“In a plea for the inclusion of spinning among handicrafts 
taught in all schools, Mr^ Kirkness said that spinning had been 
part of every woman’s domestic equipment until within a 
hundred years ago. Its rhythm was a highly desirable and. 
satisfactory feature of muscular movement, and very fragile 
people could work hours longer when their movements were 
rhythmic. 

Dr. Drever, who took part in the discussion which follow¬ 
ed said, that there was no doubt that Mr. Kirkness had put his- 
finger on the value of a first rate occupation for the education, 
of a certain type of child. He was also right in his contentions* 
as to the general educational value of the work.” 
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4 th August, 1927 

VILLAGE CATTLE IMPROVEMENT 

[This week I give Mr. Wm. Smith’s note on a co-operative 
scheme foe the improvement of village cattle. The Pattjrapole 
scheme published in the issue of July 7th is capable of being 
enforced almost immediately, because the machinery is ready 
and only requires supplementary improvement, whereas the 
proposed scheme for the villages outside the ght producing tract 
and remote from cities is comparatively difficult of operation. 
But real improvement has to begin from these numerous 
villages, which, on account of economic pressure and the 
ignorance of people in cattle-breeding, helplessly become 
centres for slaughter-houses to draw upon. If a careful student 
were to study the movement of cattle that find themselves in 
the numerous slaughter-houses of India, he will find, that agents 
who know no principle save that of making money as fast as 
possible and anyhow, purchase cattle from these remote villages 
for the slaughter-houses. A gosevak is not easily made, certainly 
never for the wishing. He has to study his art as much as an 
engineer or a lawyer or a doctor, and has to take more pains 
than any of them. Mr. Smith’s scheme should, therefore, be 
studied by those who desire the welfare of cattle and of Indian 
villages, with a view to putting it into operation in select 
villages. There is nothing sacrosanct about the scheme. It 
serves as a model for one who knows nothing about cattle- 
breeding or co-operative schemes. Nor need a non-co-operator 
be frightened of it, because of the mention of Government co¬ 
operative department. There is no such thing as national non- 
co-operation at the present moment. When it was m vogue, it 
did not touch all Government departments. There were non¬ 
co-operators who did not taboo co-operative societies, and I 
know several today who call themselves non-co-operators 
although they belong to active co-operative organisations. But 
a gosevak who does not wish to take advantage of a statutory 
co-operative society may still utilise the scheme. Indeed I do 
18 
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not know, that on the whole it would mot be better to do with¬ 
out seeking the shelter of a statutory society. He may take the 
advice of the co-operative department if it will whole-heartedly 
give it to him, and may also make use of studs if any are 
available. The chief thing is to make a beginning in the matter 
-of the education of villagers in cattle improvement. The pro¬ 
posed scheme is a help in that direction. Mr Smith promises 
a double increase in the value of cattle and the yield of milk if 
2 the scheme is properly worked. M. K. G.] 

A note on the improvement of the cattle in a typical Indian 
village remote from a railway station with say 5 00 inhabitants and 
SO to too adult cows and female buffaloes. 

In a village of this class and size the total milk available 
after feeding calves would and should for some time to come be 
consumed in one form or another by the inhabitants of the 
-village. 

The whole of the cattle owners of the village should be 
formed into a co-operative cattle improvement society under 
the aegis of the Provincial Government Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment, each cattle-owner taking shares in this society to the 
extent of say as. 4 per head of bovine stock of all ages belong¬ 
ing to him or her. This co-operative society should be 
controlled by a small executive committee of say 6 or 8 men 
elected by the share-holders on the principle of one member 
one vote. This executive committee should elect a chairman, 
ah honorary secretary and an honorary treasurer, the chairman 
* being of course a member of the executive committee, but the 
honorary secretary and treasurer need not necessarily be 
members of the committee. 

Such a society would be of little use, unless at the com¬ 
mencement of its career especially, it could obtain and be 
guided by expert advice in regard to finance, records, and 
technical cattle breeding, feeding and management, including 
cattle diseases. It should therefore be under the supervision of 
the local co-operative department as regards its organisation. 
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^finance, accounts, and audit, and it should be advised and 
assisted by the local agricultural and veterinary departments. 
All its records and accounts would be kept in the vernacular of 
the district. The work which this society would set out to do 
in the order of urgency would be : 

1. Make a survey with record and all particulars of all 
the cattle in the village of all ages. 

2. Arrange to have each bovine animal tattooed in the 
ear or branded with a number indicating the ownership of the 
animal. 

3. Arrange with the assistance of the local agricultural 
'department for the housing, feeding and supervision of one 
suitable stud bull for every fifty adult cows belonging to its 
-members and further arrange to keep a careful record of the 
servings of each of these bulls. 

4. Procure through the agency or with the approval of 
local agricultural department suitable stud bulls as above, and 
issue public notice that they were available for service to mem¬ 
bers of the society free, and if considered desirable, to a limited 
number of non-members from outside areas at a fee. 

5. Arrange with the local veterinary department for the 
•castration of ail male stock in the village with the exception of 
say one specially selected bull per 50 cows or buffaloes as a 
reserve for stud purposes. These reserve bulls to be purchased 
by the society from their owners, and housed and fed along with 
their stud bulls referred to in 4 above. 

6. In consultation with the local agricultural departroen t 
•draw up a scheme for the growing, conserving and storing on a 
•co-operative basis of fodder sufficient for the cattle of all 
^members including fodder reserves. 

7. Inaugurate a milk recording scheme, whereby the milk 
yield of the best cows and buffaloes belonging to members of 
the society could be recorded and authenticated. To do this, 
-the society could select the best milkers up to say hulf the total 
in milk, and by means of honorary workers of repute, have each 
cow so selected milked in their presence one day each week 
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during the lactation period of the animal. The quantities so* 
recorded would be taken as the average daily yield for that 
week, and by multiplying each figure by seven, the total lacta-r 
tion yield ascertained with fair accuracy. 

In calculating the amount of capital required, it has been 
assumed that the local Government would supply suitable stud 
bulls for half cost as is done by the Punjab and other Govern¬ 
ments. The society with the assistance of the local agricultural 
•'and veterinary departments and with its milk records as a* 
guide decide as time went on, which males born to cattle owned.* 
by its members were to be castrated and which retained as stud* 
bulls. ' ' 

It is not necessary to take any specific steps to* 
improve the quality of village' buffaloes. India cannot 
afford to keep any class of bovine which does not 
possess dual purpose qualities, t.e., milk in* the case of the female 
and draught in the tfase of the male. ’ Generally speaking the 
male buffalo is unsuitable for field or cart work and consequen¬ 
tly unless the males, except those required for stud purposes,_ 
are slaughtered at birth, they remain an incubus in the country. 
The majority of the people in India do not approve of the killing , 
•of any kind Of animals, and m any case it is not an economic 
^proposition to'rear andIhUthese animals for beef/as the value 
of this class of meat in India is far below cost of production. 

The buffalo exists andlncreases in India owing to the poor 
milking quality of the cows, and the aim of all cattle breeding, 
propaganda ought to be to so increase the milk yielding capacity 
of all classes of cows, that they will not only provide sufficient 
milk to rear a strong, healthy calf, but in addition to this give 
as much milk as would pay the cost of their feed. If and when 
we attain to this standard, there will be no need for the buffalo,, 
which will be automatically eliminated by economic forces. The 
• existing conditions prevailing in many parts of India today, 
where a cultivator keeps two or three cows to rear bullocks - 
from, and ODe or two buffaloes to provide milk and ghi for his * 
household, continue, it is too costly and there is no reason-. 
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whatever why the cows now kept for breeding should not in the, 
future rear their calves and provide in addition all the milk and 
ghi required by the household. Our cattle have little or no beef 
value, and we cannot afford to keep cows for draught cattle pro¬ 
duction and buffaloes for milk. The cows alone can and must 
do both duties. Buffalo owners in villages should be encourag¬ 
ed to join the co-operative qattle improvement society and to 
gradually substitute cows for buffaloes, as the milk yield of the 
former Improved through careful breeding. Later on, when 
"the society has to tackle the question of the disposal of the 
•surplus milk of its members, it should of course deal with the 
milk of both cows and buffaloes. 

There are a hundred and one other directions in which this 
'society could and would extend its activities, but as it would 
have little or no income and merely exist for the benefit of the 
•cattle owners of the village, it would require to raise capital on 
which it would pay no interest. No money need be spent on 
interest to share-holders, and the following is an estimate of the 
initial and recurring expenditure which such a society would be 
♦called upon to incur: » 

Initial {capital) expenditure 

Rs. 350 
90 
60 
150 
50 


, Total 

Rs. 

700 

Recurring expenditure per annum 



'Keep of three bulls for one year 

Rs. 

370 

Tay of one attendant *, 


ISO 

Rent of bull yard, say ... 


60 

„ „ room for office & committee 


50 

'Contingencies & miscellaneous 


50 


:Say 2 stud buils at Rs. 175/- each (half cost) 
I set tattoing instruments ... » 

I reserve bull local 

I milk weighing machine for recording 
Office .furniture etc. 
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Casualties & condemnations in live stock IOO 

(replacement of bulls) 

Medicines etc. " ' ... ... 20 s ’ 

Interest on capitaUsay (to Bank) ... ’ 5a 

Total l ... Rs. 850 
Estimated income per annum 

By sale of manure^ ... ... ... Rs. 40 

By service fees from outsiders ... ... 10 

Total Rs. 50 

Deduct income Rs. 50. 

Total yearly cost of working, Rs. 800. * 

The raising of the necessary capital should not be a difficult 
matter, as the central co-operative bank would probably advance 
the moderate sum indicated on the personal security of the 
members of the executive committee jointly and collectively. 

To meet thef yearly recurring expenditure, the society- 
might ask the Agricultural or Co-operative Department of the 
local Government for a yearly grant equal to the amount which 
it would itself collect. This means that the society would re¬ 
quire to raise Rs- 400 per annum. This would be done partly 
by asking for subscriptions from public-spirited citizens, and by 
collecting from its members a cess of say as. 2 per bovine head 
per month. If there were 3oo head of cattle all told in the 
village, this smallness would meet half the cost of running the 
society^ 

If a co-operative society were honestly worked on these 
lines the value of the cattle and the yield of milk could, I think* 
be doubled in three generations, say ten years. 
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nth August, J927 
HELP GUJARAT- 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Proud Gujarat is laid low and she who has hitherto filled 
the beggars’ bowl is now obliged to take the bowl herself. I 
have had up to now nothing to go by except the newspaper re¬ 
ports. Though Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel was preparing me for 
worst through his private wires he was unable to give details. I 
give below his telegram just received on my return from' 
Hassan: 

“ Most part of Gujarat North of Narmada and Kathiawad 
devastated. People rendered homeless. Cattle and belongings- 
washed away- Total damage in crores^ Loss of life small 
except in Baroda. Kheda district is worst with 100 inches of 
ram. Borsad still isolated. Piteous appeals for help coming 
from all parts of Gujarat and Kathiawad. ' Public meeting was> 
held on August 2nd, Relief Committee formed. Three lakh& 
for food relief Ahmedabad district and ten lakhs for advancing 
loans reconstruction of houses to be raised. Provincial relief ta 
be separately conducted under Prantik Samiti. Relief centres 
have been opened under AmntJal Thakkar, Lakshmidas Puru- 
shottam and Narahari Parikh respectively at Anand, Nadiad 
and Mehmedabad. Maganlal Gandhi will reach Borsad and 
establish communications. Other centres are also being reach¬ 
ed and relief operations started. Amritlal Sheth is trying to 
reach areas of Kathiawad and is organising relief. The imme¬ 
diate problem is one of saving life by the timely supply of food¬ 
stuffs. Local resources are inadequate. Pray issue a general 
appeal to all India for succour without delay.” 

Sjt. Fulchand Shah sends a detailed wire from Nadiad 
about Kheda. Dr. Chandulal of Broach sends an angry wire 
asking me what I intend doing towards the relief of the distress 
in Gujarat. I have been dumbstruck by the newspaper reports. 
Those who know anything of the devastating floods in the 
South can somewhat realise what a howling wilderness parts of 
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Gujarat must have become. Kheda owes its fertility to the 
industry of its resourceful farmers. »It is no joke for them to 
find the whole of their crops washed away and their fields stink* 
ing with the stench of the carcasses of their valuable and 
splendid cattle. 

I know that no human effort can possibly make up for the 
loss of crores’ worth of crops, cattle and belonging, together 
with rich, manure washed away into the ocean, but human 
sympathy can do much to relieve the mental agony of the people 
who have lost their all. I do hope that all who see this appeal 
and who can will send their mite towards relief. 

Sjt. Patel is a seasoned soldier and has no other occupation 
than that of service. "He has got an efficient agency of workers 
under him. Donors need, therefore, have no fear of wasteful 
expense or misappropriation. Properly audited accounts will 
be published, and all sums received will be acknowledged in the 
columns of Young India and if necessary Navajivan ♦ Relief 
work will be done by him in collaboration with other agencies 
that may be brought in to being. The chief thing is to send 
help. Let the donor choose his favourite and most trusted 
agency, but let him make sure that he sends not the least but 
the most he can.. 


Uth August , ig27 

INDIAN SETTLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
By M. K. Gandhi 

India’s first Ambassador has not allowed the grass to 
grow under his feet. He is busily sowing seeds of true union 
by a seasonable * word now addressed to the Europeans 
and now to the Indian settlers, and he seems to be having fair 
success with both. Europeans gracefully acknowledge his splen¬ 
did worth and exquisite impartiality^ Indians gratefully recog-* 
nise the immense strength of character which backs every word 
that this great son of India utters.. 
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He has now appealed to them to produce an army of social' 
-workers in the cause of public health and sanitation. Let us’ 
"hope that his appeal will not fall upon deaf ears, and that well-* 
to-do and educated Indians will respond as zealousy as they did 
when C. F. Andrews appealed to them for assistance for the 
scavenging work he did during the outbreak of small-pox in 
Durban some months ago. Agent though he is of the Govern¬ 
ment, if Reuter’s report is correct, Sjt. Sastri did not spare it 
• over its criminal indifference about the sanitary and social wel¬ 
fare of the indentured Indians. For the neglect of sanitation 
amongst the indentured Indians, three parties are really res¬ 
ponsible,—the Government of India, the employers, and the 
Local Government. If the Government of India had insisted 
'Upon a minimum standard, and if the employers had taken a 
a human interest in the employees and the Local Government 
had considered the indentured Indians as future citizens of 
-South Africa they would have learnt, during their five year’s 
indenture, habits of modern sanitation. For during the five 
years of indenture they had to live like soldiers in barracks 
and they would have been made to conform to any reasonable 
sanitary regulations that might have been framed, even as they 
were made to conform to labour regulations which were often 
■even harsh and severe. But this is past history. TJiere is no 
more indentured emigration now. 

The question is how to make of the existing Indian popu¬ 
lation model citizens, and if the Government and the Indian 
-settlers co-operate, it is not at all impossible to set a better tone 
and create a healthy Indian public opinion that would not tole¬ 
rate any insanitation or ugliness. Let the Indian settlers do 
their part by forming sanitation brigades, cleaning up latrines 
and streets and instructing ignorant people in the elementary 
Haws of sanitation, even as they did in 1897 in Durban. Sjt. 
'Sastri’s work will be fruitless unless he is willingly, intelligently 
and whole-heartedly helped by the Indian settlers. They must' 
•conform to the wholesome maxim of law that those who seek 
justice or equity must come with clean hands. Let the settlers 
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be clean in body, mind and soul, and thus make the best use of” 
the golden opportunity they have of having an Ambassador 
who has got the ability to serve them and who has in a remark-f¬ 
able measure the ear of the European inhabitants of South 
Africa. 


THE HAVOC IN GUJARAT 

The destruction wrought by the heavy floods in Gujarat ap¬ 
pears to be of an unprecedented character. The meagre ac¬ 
counts I have seen in the press supplemented by two telegrams 
from Vallabhbhai Patel and one from the Ashram gave me but 
a faint idea of the enormous damage done by the flood. I am 
handicapped, too, as I am writing this in an out of the way 
place in Mysore where newspapers reach very late. When com¬ 
munications are thoroughly established, the total extent of the 
damage done will probably be found to be much eavier than 
the estimates made by responsible workers. Benevolent and 
wealthy gentlemen of Bombay and Gujarat have been as prompt 
in their work of mercy as Nature has been furious in her work 
of destruction. Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel has already issued an ap¬ 
peal. I hope that there will be a liberal response to the appeaL 
A private telegram tells me that Sir Purushottamdas Thakor- 
das has also,, as is his wont on such occasions, started relief" 
work. , On occasions of such ealanlities when deepest emotions- 
are stirred, many relief agencies are brought into being to rend¬ 
er help. They must be all welcome. Not one agency can hopo 
to overtake the whole work of relief over such a vast area. 
However, it will be the duty of several agencies to co-operate^ 
with one another, so as to avoid overlapping and so as to- 
make every rupee go the longest length and every grain of" 
wheat find its way to the neediest hands. Let those whom. 
God has blessed with ability to give remember the proverb^ 
* He gives twice who gives the quickest/ M. K. G- 
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WELCOME GOOD SAMARITAN 

Some one gave C. F. Andrews the affectionate title of Dina- 
bandhu. It certainly fits him.. His overpowering ambition in < 
life is to be friend of those in need, and the way he helps is by 
utter self-effacement. It is fitting therefore that the first city 
in India should have voted an address to be presented on 
his return which takes place on the 20th instant. I have no- 
doubt that the address will be worthy of the occasion. But in 
the abundance of their affection let the members of the Corpo¬ 
ration not forget, that Dinabandhu Andrews is not a monied 
man. He has almost literally nowhere to lay his head on. He 
has no cupboard, no treasure chest, no house of his own. For 
his very few belongings he needs a caretaker. He never keeps- 
anything for himself. Anybody may take away his box with 
its contents. When in South Africa, Pearson and I used to 
despair of him ever taking care of himself or things which 
could be called his own. To present him with a rich casket 
or any casket at all would be a cruelty to hirn. 

But if the Corporation would spend any money it would be 
proper to vote a purse for him to be used for his life mission. 
He appreciates affection. But he is never so awkward as when 
he receives thanks and honours and wonders why he should be 
thanked or honoured at all. But however awkward he may 
feel, let the honour to be done to him be not a hole and coro¬ 
ner affair. For whilst it is undoubtedly due to him for his 
magnificent work in South Africa, it will also serve the purpose 
of reciprocating the goodwill that has been created in South 
Africa, and would be a demonstration of the fact, that in his 
work he carried with him the weight of opinion of all India, 
and that he was no less an ambassador for India, than Sjt. 
Sasfcri. M K. 
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nth Augustr 1927 
UNITY IN VARIETY 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The Polish professor whose earnest questions I endeavour¬ 
ed to answer a few months back, having read my answer, sends 
jme the following further questions : 
f I “ Men are not equal. Do you also admit that there 

is a vast inequality between nations ? 

2. “ If this is true, do you think that representative 
elective bodies, called parliaments, which have brought 
Europe to the Great War, are really suitable for India ? 

3. ts Do you think that India may become one nation 
in a similar sense as Italy or France ? 

4 “ Is it right to suppose that the future of Asia 

depends on this unification of India, which alone could 
overrule the materialistic tendencies of Japan and China ? 

5. “ Is this not the real alternative for Asia, either 
superficial Europeanisation as in Japan, or going back to 
ancient Aryan tradition which seems to be* the rule for 
great Indian masters ? 

6 . ** Has this recalling of original Aryan tradition also 
an importance for Europe ? 

7 . “ Do you not see in European civilisation, with all 
its faults, a new power which goes beyond all Hindu 
experience ? 

8 . “ Is there, in all India, a single little town, like 
many French little towns, in which everybody is really free 
to follow his aspirations, all people are well-to-do, all have 
a very high level of education and sociability, and repre¬ 
sentatives of opposite tendencies meet in friendly inter¬ 
course ? I know such towns in France and also in 
England. I wonder whether such a thing exists in India.” 
My correspondent has stated only a half-truth when he 

-says, 1 Men are not equal/ The other half is that they are 
-equal. For, though they are not all of the same age, the same 
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height, the same skin, and the same intellect, these inequalities- 
are temporary and superficial, the soul that is hidden beneath 
this earthy crust is one and the same for all men and women 
belonging to all climes. It would therefore be, perhaps, more 
accurate to say, that there is a real and substantial unity in alL 
the variety that we see around us. The word * inequality 1 has- 
a bad odour about it, and it has led to arrogance and inhumani¬ 
ties, both in the East and the West. What is true about men. 
is also true about nations, which are but groups of men. The 
false and rigid doctrine of inequality has led to the insolent 
exploitation of the nations of Asia and Africa. Who knows 
that the present ability of the West to prey upon the East is a 
sign of Western superiority and Eastern inferiority ? I know 
that the East meekly, and all too hastily, submits to this* 
pernicious doctrine, and then makes an ineffectual attempt to 
imitate the West. There is, after all, a world of truth in the 
poetic statement, ‘ Things are not what they seem.' 

The second question does not seem to follow from the firsts 
And seeing that I reject the doctrine of inequality in the sense* 
used by the writer, I am unable to admit that the representative 
elective bodies are really unsuitable for India. But for the 
reasons, which I have stated in the Indian Home Rule and which 
in the mam I have found no occasion during the past 20 years* 
to revise, I should be extremely sorry, if India entirely copies the 
Western model. Representative elective ’ bodies were not un- 
knowQ to India before the European advent. But the content^ 
of the words * representation 1 and * election * were, so far as I 
can see, far different from the European. 

In my opinion, India is today one nation, even as Italy or 
France is ; and this I maintain m spite of a vivid and painful 
knowledge of the fact, that Hindus and Musalmans are murder¬ 
ing one another, that Brahmans and Non-brahmans are pre¬ 
paring for a similar battle, and that both Brahmans and Non- 
Brahmans exclude from their purview the classes which both- 
have left no stone unturned to suppress. But I have known 
similar quarrels in families and in other nations, "it has often 
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-seemed to me, that a family connection is necessary to establish 
, a good ground for a quarrel. But it flatters me to be able 
j heartily to endorse the proposition, that the future of Asia 
-depends upon a proper and demonstrable unification of India. 

I do not, however, think that the alternative to superficial 
Europeanisation consists m a complete reversion to the ancient 
Aryan tradition. I hold with that great thinker, the late 
Justice Ranade, that there is no such thing as a literal complete 
revival of ancient tradition possible, even if it were desirable. 
I In the first place, no one knows authoritatively what the ancient 
Aryan tradition was or is. It is difficult to state unerringly the 
period which can be described as the ‘golden age* and then to 
^give a categorical description of that age. And I am humble 
.enough to admit, that there is much that we*can profitably 
assimilate from the West. Wisdom-is no monopoly of one 
continent or one race. My resistance to Western civilisation is 
really a resistance to its indiscriminate and thoughtless imita¬ 
tion based on the assumption that Asiatics are fit only to copy 
^everything that comes from the West. I do believe, that if 
India has patience enough^ to go through the fire of suffering 
and to resist any unlawful encroachment upon its own civilisa¬ 
tion which, imperfect though it undoubtedly is, has hitherto 
-stood the ravages of time, she can make a lasting contribution 
to the peace and solid progress of the world. 

I gladly admit that a new power for good is slowly but 
-surely arising in the West. Whether it will transcend all 
^Hmdu experience or not, I do not know. But I should welcome 
-every fresh contribution to the enrichment of humanity, no 
matter where it comes from. 

Lastly, I am unable to say anything about the glowing 
tribute that the learned professor pays to the self-contained 
French and English little towns. I know so little about 
English towns, and still less about the French. I own I have 
my doubts. But I know that if the professor could stand the 
almost forbidden exterior of Indian villages, I would undertake 
tfo take him to some of them where he would see a culture of a 
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tiigh order, and though he will miss the literary polish he will 
not miss the human heart and the human touch, and where, if 
he can accommodate himself to the strange Indian ways about 
exclusive eating and drinking, be will see amazing tolerance of 
opposite ideas and friendliest intercourse of the mind and the 
-soul. Let me also remind the professor that the English and 
“the French prosperity and amenities which such prosperity 
brings depend upon, what I must again repeat and what I would 
gladly avoid if I could, namely, exploitation. 


Ilth August , 1927 . 

* HUMANISING WAR’ 

By M. K. Gandhi 

I extract the following interesting paragraphs from an 
article headed ‘War* m the March number of the Brother* 

. hood: 

44 Last time the women and children were only starved,— 
it was done by a process cunningly disguised as " economic 
pressure,"—but next time they are to be gassed to death. 
Aeroplanes will drop penetrating poisons which will extermin- 
-ate civil populations,—Edison says that it should not be diffi¬ 
cult to dispose of London's millions in three hours. In every 
civilised country the chemists are at work searching for some 
particularly deadly poisons. In England, says Ttuth, our 
-Government is busy experimenting with improvements in 
poison gas and killing animals at the rate of two a day in the 
process. It obtained in one year 689 cats, guinea pigs, goats, 
mice, monkeys, rabbits and rats, and killed 618 of them with 
poison gas in search of improvements. 

<# Some idea of the horrors of the next war may be gathered 
from the fact that the range of guns has been doubled since 
the Armistice, and that machine guns are now available which 
fire 1500 shots a minute. An automatic cannon will fire one 
^iad a quarter pound shells at the rate of 120 a minute, and 
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' there is a sixteen-inch gun which hurls a missile weighing^ 
more than a ton for a distance of twenty-seven miles. The- 
Chemical Warfare Service in America has discovered a liquid 
three drops of which when applied to any part of the skin will 
cause a,man’s death,. One aeroplane, carrying two tons of 
’ this liquid, could kill the whole population over miles of terri¬ 
tory. General Swinton, of the British Army says: * The great 
i future weapon of war will be deadly germs. We have since the 
war. discovered and developed germs which, dropped down upon 
cities and armies, will slaughter a nation in a day.’ 

“If anyone is ever in danger of becoming unduly optimis¬ 
tic, let him remember that we spent in 1924 forty millions in 
education, a hundred and twenty one millions on armaments^ 
and three hundred and sixteen millions on drink. The business 
of scientific killing is very expensive, and I am told that 
enough nitrogen was thrown away in one small and indecisive 
battle in France to save India from a famine. The great world 
powers are still pouring out an incredible amount of their 
_treasure upon armaments, although history so plainly teaches- 
that increasing armaments^do nothing but increase the.likeli¬ 
hood of wars. - Peace-loving America voted eighty-five million 
_ dollars for aviation expansion in a few minutes, and no one 
took the slightest notice of this forward movement in the race- 
for armaments. The irony of the.situation is, that while Great 
t Britain is spending nearly twice 9s much money on armaments 
^ today as she spent in 1913, the victorious nations have relieved 
Germany of the burden of such expenditure, so that, in com¬ 
peting with her in industry and commerce they work under a 
severe handicap of their own creation ” 

I add to this the following from the Lancet (June 18, 
1927): 

“Since the arrival of the British troops, there have been 
many cases of influenza and pneumonia, but the question oT 
venereal disease has been the most clamant one, and in spite of* 
every possible precaution the number of those affected has 
steadily increased, . * . Numbers of prostitutes from Nor tlx 
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and South have flocked to Shanghai, most of them being 
Chinese (60 per cent). Russians (30 per cent), and Japanese 
(5 percent). The majority of the brothels are in the French 
Concession and in Chinese dfstricts bordering on municipal 
roads, yhe high venereal rate has given the Commancf much 
concern, and no stone is left unturned in the effort to lower it” 
And yet there are intelligent men who talk, and gullible 
men who subscribe to the talk, of the - humanising influence * 
of war I 


Ilth August, 19^7 

WHEN SCIENCE AND ART ARE REAL 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A friend sends me an extract from Anton Tchehov’s 
stones which is worth reproducing. The Extract runs as 
follows; * 

" I have a very definite opinion on this subject* I assure 
you. To my mind, all these schools, dispensaries, libraries* 
medical relief societies, under present conditions, only serve 
to aggravate the bondage of the people. The peasants are 
fettered by a great chain, and you do not break the chain, but 
only add fresh links to it. 

“ What matters is, cot that Anna died in childbirth, but 
that all these Annas, Mavras, Pelageas toil from early morn-* 
ing till dark, fall ill from working beyond their strength, all 
their lives tremble for their sick and hungry children, all their 
lives are being doctored, and In dread of death and disease* 
fade and grow old early and die in filth and stench. 

“ Their children begin the same story over again as soon, 
as they grow up, and so it goes on for hundreds of years, and 
millions of men live worse than beasts,—in continual terror* 
for a mere crust of bread. The whole horror of their position^ 
lies in their never having time to think of their souls* of their 
image and semblance. Cold, hunger, animal terror* a burden 
Id 
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of toil, like avalanches of snow, block for them every way to 
spirituaL activity,—that is* to what distinguishes a man from 
the brutes and what is the only thing which makes life worth 
living. 1 

44 You go to their help with hospitals and schools^ ,but you 
do not free them from their fetters by that. On the contrary, 
you bind them m closer bonds, as by introducing new pre¬ 
judices, you increase the number of their wants, to say nothing 
of the fact that they have got to pay the Zemstvo for blisters 
and books and so toil harder than ever. * 

“ Yes, I am against medicine. It would be necessary only 
for the study of disease as natural phenomena, and not for 
the cure of them. If one must cure, it should not b6 diseases, 
but the cause of them. Remove the principal cause,—physical 
labour,—and then there will be no disease, 

“ I do not believe in a science that cures disease. When 
science and art are real, they aim not at temporary and private 
ends, but at eternal and universal,—they seek for truth and 
the meaning of life, they seek for God, for the Soul, and when 
they are tied down to the *needs and evils of the day, to dis¬ 
pensaries and libraries, they only complicate and hamper life, 

“ Scientific men, writers, artists are hard at work. Thanks 
to them, , the conveniences of life are multiplied from day to 
day. Our physical demands increase, yet truth is still a long 
way off, and man still remains the most rapacious and dirty 
animal; everything is tending to the degeneration of the 
majority of mankind and the loss for ever of fitness for life.*' 

I have not read the original story, but I suppose phy¬ 
sical labour which the author refers to as the principal 
cause of diseases is not wholesome farm labour or any such 
labour, but the grinding toil which for the sake of eking a 
miserable livelihood the peasants of his experience must have 
been obliged to undergo. It would be interesting to know the 
original Russian word which has been rendered by the 
translator as ‘physical labour/ 

The most telling passage in the extract is perhaps that 
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■which distinguishes real science and art from the ephemeral 
Who can deny that much that passes for science and art today 
destroys the soul instead of uplifting it and instead of evoking 
the best in us panders to our basest passions? 


Ilth August, 1927 
TEST OF FIDELITY" 

By M. K. Gandhi 

A study of the chart of membership of the All-India 
'Spinners’ Association discloses a painful fact. Out of 1,980 
members of the A Class, 1,255 have been found to be unsteady 
in their fidelity to their promise regularly to send their yarn 
'quota. Let no one think, that if it was an insignificant 
monetary contribution rather than that of self-spun yarn, the 
.result would have been very different. Somehow or other 
people are neglectful In the performance of self-imposed duties, 
whose breach does not carry with it an immediate punitive 
'Consequence. But unless a nation contains a large enough 
number of men and women who would carry out their voluntary 
obligations, although their breach may not entail any felt 
punishment, it can make slow progress. Forfeiture of rights 
of membership of an organisation which carries with it no 
pecuniary or other earthly loss is lightly regarded by the mem¬ 
bers, and some even consider that by belonging to such an 
institution they confer on it a patronage which should be 
-treasured by the institution in question* But I warn the mem¬ 
bers, if there are any, against harbouring such notions about 
-the All-India Spinners' Association, To belong to the 
Association should be considered a rare privilege, because by 
contributing half an hour's free and intelligent labour capable 
of being easily performed by any ordinary man, woman or 
child, a member becomes a partaker in the tremendous aggre* 
gate effect of the contributions, I would therefore urge the 
defaulting members to be as punctual in sending their quota asi 
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they would be in keeping the time for catching their train oir 
attending their offices. Let them remember, that apart from 
the intrinsic value of spinning, there is no less value m 
cultivating regularly a daily remembrance of the condition oF 
the dumb millions and a daily concentration over drawing an 
even strong thread as much for themselves as for the rest of 
the 300 millions of India. I understand that each one of the 
members has been sent a reminder* Let the defaulters please 
realise, that each reminder costs at least half an anna over and. 
above the salaries of men employed in attending to the writing 
and despatch of reminder cards. 5 It has been suggested, that 
some postpone sending their quota .till several months* 
contributions are collected, so as to save postage. The saving 
of postage is a proper consideration* But those who would 
save postage should send their contributions ia advance. To- 
spin 12,000 yards in a month’s time is not a very great strain 
1as must be abundantly clear to every reader of these pages* 
And if after having sent one lot in advance, the spinners 
continue to give 30 minutes regularly to the wheel, they wiih 
never be in arrears, and they will never feel the strain of the 
work, no matter how busy they may be otherwise. And if 
punishment has any appeal to them, let them remember, that 
at the end of the first five years of the existence of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association, it will descend surely and swiftly upoiv 
them, when the time comes for revising the constitution and- 
conferring further privileges upon members. 


nth August, 1927 
TRUE SACRIFICE 
By* M.K* Gandhi 

Two young men only the other day presented themselves 
before me and placed into my > hands Rs. 10 being the com-* 
mission they had earned in. terms of the rules of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association for hawking Khadi. They were 
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-entitled to keep this money themselves. But they did not wish 
to retain this commission; for they felt the force of the argu¬ 
ment that there were millions who were much worse off than 
'themselves. The young men went away promising to bring 
me more such refunds. 

Whilst I mention this instance in appreciation of the self- 
sacrifice of these young men, no Khadi hawker is to infer from 
it that he is also expected to refund his commission, m other 
"words, that every Khadi hawker is expected to hawk without 
any charge. I know that is not possible for every one to do so, 
and Khadi work requires as many honest, industrious and 
intelligent hawkers as can be had. To recommend for all the 
standard that the two young men have chosen for themselves 
would be to restrict the number of Khadi hawkers, whereas the 
object is to attract as many young men for the work as 
possible. 

After all the commission to be had out of Khadi sales is 
not much and is not easily earned because it is not possible to 
command sales of Khadi simply for exhibiting it for sale, I 
know that hawkers have to go from door to door often even 
-without any response whatsoever, and seeing that the commis¬ 
sion is given only on actual sales, Khadi hawking means 
earning one’s bread by the sweat of one’s brow. Let the 
example of these young men, therefore, spur those who 
are doing nothing for Khadi to some effort, and let the example 
result in adding to the number of hawkers without their being 
expected to refund their hard-earned commission. There are 
no doubt many young men and young women who have plenty 
of leisure and do not need any pecuniary reward. They may 
follow the example of these young men and offer their services 
for hawking. Let would-be Khadi hawkers, however, under¬ 
stand that they cannot get Khadi to hawk unless they are able 
to produce certificates of character and are able to furnish 
security for the amount of Khadi they may receive for sale. 
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MILL 4 KHADDAR* 

A Friend writes: 

44 1 know you have several times alluded to what is- 
mistakenly called ''mill Kbaddar *, but apparently the 
mill-owners are still unable to resist the temptation of the 
name. The worst offender in this respect is ... , whn 
openly quotes and advertises mill Khaddar. This is for 
your information, and what action you may like to take in 
preserving the purity attached to the name Khaddar.” 

What the correspondent says is unfortunately but too true- 
And I have been painfully aware of it. I had hoped that the 
mill-owners would give up the undesirable practice. But it 
was hoping against hope. Wherever I have gone people have 
drawn my attention to this unpatriotic conduct on the part of 
some mill-owners. The only comfort I have derived from the 
usurpation by the mill-owners of the name 4 Khaddar * is, that 
it is proof of the popularity of Khaddar among the masses upon 
whose ignorance the mill-owners are playing. For I know 
that wherever the buyers have discovered the deception, they 
have cursed themselves and the mill-owners/ The only remedy 
against this deception is for the buyers to beware, and for 
Khadi lovers to educate the people so as to enable them to dis¬ 
tinguish between real Khaddar and its imitation. 

M. K. G. 


Uth August , 192J 

HANDSPINNING IN ALMORA 
. - By M. K. Gandhi, 

A correspondent sends me an interesting report of the pro¬ 
gress that handspinning of wool has made in the schools con¬ 
ducted by the District Board of Almora, The following should 
prove both interesting and instructive to those who believe in 
the introduction of takli spinning in municipal schools : 

" The elections of 1925 to the Almora District Board re- 
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turned the Swarajists in a majority. Since then the Swarajist 
members have in various ways tried to give a national stamp 
to the institution, particularly its educational side.' The most 
important work in that direction has been the introduction of 
national songs, national sentiments, Khadi uniform and wool 
spinning into the village schools. 

“The village teachers of a number of District Board 
schools purchased wool at their own cost and thus spinning 
came into being. The Board, seeing the popularity of these 
voluntary and spontaneous efforts, constituted a spinning and 
weaving sub-committee and granted Rs, 3^000 at the beginning 
of 1926 for purchasing wool to be spun at District Board 
schools in the district. Some nineteen maunds of wool was pur¬ 
chased and distributed throughout the district in village schools. 
This happened about eight months ago. The boys everywhere 
welcomed the takh or katua , and the village schoolmasters did 
their best to make wool-spinning successful. The 19 maunds 
of woo! has already been spun and another instalment des¬ 
patched to the schools.- Spinning is going on and a third in¬ 
stalment will have to be sent soon. The Board has sanctioned 
another sum of Rs. 5,0o0; thus the total sum granted comes to 
Rs* 8,000 in aU. The Board deserves congratulations for giving 
this support, in spite of the opposition of conservatives. 

“ Up to this time only about 175 village schools have bene¬ 
fited by the scheme and the scope of the scheme has to be limi¬ 
ted for lack of funds. The Board has ordered spinning classes 
to be held after school hours as the cumculam has no provi¬ 
sion for this type of education. In order to enthuse the masses 
and to encourage the village students, several katua dangals 
(spinning matches) have been arranged at different centres of 
the district during fairs. Prizes (including Khadi, Khadi caps, 
national flags and national books) have been awarded to the 
best spinners. This feature has been very much appreciated 
by the people and has been of great educative and demonstra¬ 
tive value. Seeing the spinning of young schoolboys, the vil¬ 
lages have been conscience-striken and at many places the long- 
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forgottoa art of spinning is undergoing a revival. The villa¬ 
gers at several places have established their own looms to 
weave their hand-spun woohyarn. So the spinning in schools 
is touching the masses as well- 

“ Katua or takli has been in use in these Himalayan fron¬ 
tiers from ages. Our experiments, in wool spinning convinced 
us that there was nothing better than katua or takli for wool 
spinning,—simple* light, inexpensive and practical. So katua 
or takli, is reigning supreme in the Board’s schools as well. A 
small boy can make his own katua without any trouble or ex¬ 
pense and play with.it at any time or any place whenever or 
wherever he likes. 

“ The boys are still novices in the art and their first at¬ 
tempts have not been ideaL There remains much to be done 
in the direction of teaching them better spinning. But the little 
that they have done is sufficiently promising. Some middle- 
school boys and teachers have sent in fine wool yarn and 
medals have been awarded to the best spinners. Sut sammelan 
or Yarn Conference was held at Almora in March" 1927, where 
yarn spun by village schools was displayed. The show proved 
a great success, so much so that the great co-operators of the 
town blessed the spinning movement in village schools and pro¬ 
mised their full support.” 

If this experiment is continued and spinning is properly 
supervised, it can not only become self-supporting but be even 
profitable. For if bandweaving is not also done by the boys, 
spun wool should find a ready market; or it can be woven on 
behalf of the Board or the school concerned, and the woven 
stuff either used by the boys themselves or sold in the open 
market. 
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RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 

18th August, 1927 

RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Gujarat has recovered from the first shock of the terrible 
^wound inflicted by the recent floods. Relief operations on an 
extensive scale were promptly organised from one end of the 
province to the other and responsible and tried workers were 
placed at various centres throughout the affected area. Large 
ji umbers of volunteers have been placed under them and they 
have penetrated the whole area. There is hardly a village left 
-which has not been now approached. Several bands of volun- 
steers have come from Bombay and spread themselves over the 
^affected regions. They have brought with them food-stuffs, 
clothing and money and are distributing relief either in co-ope¬ 
ration with the local relief centres or independently of them. 
Thus the question of immediate relief by way of food and clo¬ 
thing is being effectively dealt with by non-official agency, 
-thanks to the quick response and generous sympathy all round. 

From the reports received it appears that this kind of re¬ 
lief will not be needed for more than a fortnight except in cer¬ 
tain areas where it is feared such relief will have to be conti¬ 
nued much longer. My Committee is grateful to the Bombay 
public for the generous and ready response they accorded to 
our secretary Sjt Maniial Kothari, who by chance happened to 
be ia Bombay at the time, when we were absolutely cut off from 
4he outside world, and enabled him to collect Rs. 32,000 in a 
-day, thus assisting us materially to start relief operations in 
Ihe mck of time. Similarly timely assistance was rendered by 
Bombay to Broach and Kathiawad too, which were not then ac¬ 
cessible from the centre. About two lacs of rupess more will 
-still be required for relief to the areas specially hard hit and 
the distribution of seeds on an extensive scale at reduced rates, 
-and we are confident that the flow of charity will continue till 
our requirements are met with. 

Side by side with the distribution of immediate relief, we 
were faced with the problem of resowing as the crops had been 
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completely washed away in most parts. And as in tackling: 
this problem, there was a desperate race with time, it was not 
possible to wait till the Government machinery, which, even, 
when there is no lack of will, is slow to move, could undertake 
the distribution of seeds. Thus we had covered nearly half the- 
ground before the Agricultural Department arrived on the 
scene. In the Conference at Nadiad on the 14th presided over 
by the Finance Member, it was admitted on behalf of the Gov* 
eminent that the Agricultural Department had stocked only a 
thousand maunds of seeds which they proposed to sell to the 
cultivators at cost price, but as their rates were higher and as 
the estimated requirement of Kheda District alone was 70,000 
maunds, it was mutually agreed to that the distribution of seeds 
be left to the Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee which 
was already dealing with the question successfully. 

The greatest question, however, still remains to be solved*. 
That is the question of reconstruction, and here the Government * 
alone can cope with the situation. The magnitude of this task 
can be gauged from the fact, that in Kheda District alone 
72,000 out of 1,83,450 houses have been partially or wholly 
damaged and the estimated loss is about a crore and five lacs. 
Ahmedabad District has suffered equally heavily. In reply to 
the resolution passed by the public meeting in Ahmedabad m 
which this issue was clearly stated, and which was Communica¬ 
ted by wire to the Government, His Excellency the Governor 
has expressed the Government’s determination to do all they 
can and the Conference was then held at Nadiad where almost 
all the departments of the Government were represented. Sug¬ 
gestions have been made in various quarters that the recon¬ 
struction of villages should now be undertaken on model lines*- 
and that Government should shoulder the responsibility how¬ 
ever- difficult the task maybe. But in view of the studied- 
silence of the Government experts at the Conference on the 
question of replanning the villages, there is not much hope 
for such rebuilding of villages on model lines by Governments 
However, Sir Purshottamdas in consultation with us placed 
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before the Conference a very modest scheme of housing thos® 
who have been rendered homeless and who are not in a position 
to repair or rebuild their houses. According to very rough 
estimate such a scheme would require financing to the tune of 
at least Rs. 1,30,000,00. Thus there is not much difference 
between the people’s demand as voiced by the Ahmedabad pub¬ 
lic meeting, where the idea was first mooted, and the demand 
formulated with the helpx>f official figures of damage placed 
before the Nadiad Conference. It now rests with Government, 
finally to decide their policy on this most important question. 
It has been conceded by all that the need of the hour is the an¬ 
nouncement of a definite policy so as to enable the unhappy 
people of Gujarat to know where they stand. It is hoped that 
the scheme will be considered in a generous spirit and no time 
will be lost by the Government in making a definite declara- 
tion so as to hearten the afflicted peasantry of Gujarat. 

, VALLABHBHAI PATEL 
President, Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee. 


18th August , 1927 

THE HEROES OF THE FLOOD 

As Bhagavan, a ninety-five years old Rajput villager in 
Kathiawad. is reported to have stated, nothing like the terri¬ 
ble disaster which has overtaken Gujarat and Kathiawad has 
been seen or heard of m these parts for at least a century. 
Large tracts of land in Kheda, Bharuch, Baroda and the nar¬ 
row neck which constitutes the ‘ land debatable > between 
Gujarat and Kathiawad were literally converted into a sea for 
a number of days Hardly was a house left standing in these 
parts ; the crops, the household belongings and the cattle were 
swept away, and human beings barely escaped with their lives- 
by starving for about a week on the tops of trees, sometimes in 
the company of reptiles which shed their ferocity Hfthe face of 
the catastrophe which overwhelmed all living beings alike. 
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-Urores worth ot property was destroyed and thousands ot men. 
became. homeless and penniless, who must now recommence 
their life as on a clean state. Bnt there have been redeeming 
-features in this unprecedented , havoc, with which we propose 
.here to deal. 

We know of quite a number of cases in which brave men 
tried to rescue or succour their compatriots even at the risk of 
their own lives. And among these perhaps the palm must be 
awarded to Mr. Morley, District Traffic Superintendent, Ahme- 
-dabad. When this gentleman was told that the station staff 
«of Gothaj was in danger, he hurried to the place but had to 
halt at the Shedhi bridge as the tram could not proceed fur¬ 
ther. From here he saw some villagers shouting for help, and 
he beckoned to them all to join him in his train. At great per¬ 
sonal risk he plunged into the flooded river and brought these 
villagers, about two hundred all told, safe to Nadiad. He again 
went to the bridge from Nadiad and made swimming arrange¬ 
ments, which however failed as the ropes got entangled in 
bushes. Mr. Morley and his companions could not be seen for a 
-while. But they reached Gothaj station, swimming the flooded 
river. From there Mr. Morley sent word that early next morn¬ 
ing he would come to the bridge to take food for the Gothaj 
people. He thus supplied the starving staff with food, and in 
- doing so received serious injuries caused by the bushes and his 
legs were swollen. 

A second incident illustrating Mr. Morley’s humanity and 
courage also deserves to be placed on record. The Station 
Master Sayma was drowned with his brother and son. 
When Mr. Morley received this information by wire, he at 
once went to Sayma, though the line was washed out and no 
trains were running, to console the widow of the Station 
Master. When he learned that the corpse of her deceased son 
had not yet been found, he went to the culvert, searched for 
the corpse and found it out. Then he went to the widow, con- 
-soled her and told her that every assistance whether by way of 
^cash or in any other way, would be rendered to her. 
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The accounts of heroism in Baroda are no less thrilling. 
As the city became a sheet of water with islands in the shape oL 
lofty buildings, the people went up to their house tops but 
were hardly safe as the houses might collapse any momenta 
From this unenviable position they were extricated by the Dist¬ 
inct Magistrate, the Kbangi Karbhari and police officers with 
the help of the state elephants and improvised rafts and boats. 
Not all the unfortunates thus marooned could be rescued, and 
many persons remained on house tops for days, thoroughly ex-- 
posed to the fury of the storm and without food or water, until- 
the arrival of boats from Godhia. The patients and staff of 
the hospital had to starve for two days and only on the third 
day could food be sent to them on rafts. The college students- 
mounted the terrace and lived there for three days on four *, 
puris each. They improvised rafts with empty casks, kerosme 
tins and wooden boards, and made ropes out of the wire fence. - 
Thus equipped they saved about fifty men from the building: 
opposite to the college. 

A buiding collapsed and about 2o0 persons who lived in it 
knew not what to do. One of them with great presence of' 
mmd broke a window m the building opposite, and placed in 
position a plank of wood which served as a bridge for the peo¬ 
ple to get over there with the help of ropes. Even so about a* 
dozen persons could not get out of the devoted building and 
were crushed under its weight. 

Some prisoners had been taken out for extramural work- 
on the model farm, where they were surrounded by the 
oncoming waters. Twenty of them who were great swimmers* 
saved many lives with rafts. In course of one of their relief- 
expeditions, the wire fastened to the raft was snapped and the' 
lives of Uhe ten persons upon the raft were in danger. But 
they were saved by the bravery of a prisoner named Gaurishan- 
ker, who plunged into the water and with his hands steered the- 
raft clear of all obtacles including a live electric wire till it 
was safe. One Chhotukan also saved z8 lives at great risk to 
himself, * 
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,In Broach district a fisherman of the name of Haidar 

* Gulab is reported to have s made sevarai trips m a rudder¬ 
less and sailless boat and .several villagers who were ma¬ 
rooned without food or water for five days. 

Two women and a child were stranded on a tree with 

* eight feet of water below. Five members of their family 
had been drowned, and when two brave volunteers made up 
to them, they refused to be rescued and in sheer despera¬ 
tion said, 'Let us die here/ - Eventually they were brought 
to thmk better of it, and the volunteers took them on their 
backs and swam to land. 

Three villagers were carried away by the flood but 
- managed to save themselves by catching hold of a tree near 
Modasar and getting up to its branches. From here they were 
-rescued by Sr. Karunashankar, the Head Master and a com¬ 
panion of his, who made up to them by swimming against 
the current for a mile and. brought them away. 

The inhabitants of Hadala rescued their Station Master 
-as well as the cultivators of Jasapur, a neighbouring village 
s by means of rafts. * t ' 

The authorities and Sadhus of the Swami Narayan tern* 
-pie in Vadtal also saved many lives with the help of boats 
and fed two to three thousand men for a number-of days. 

We have not the space here to consider subsequent 
-measures of relief. If we had, we would refeiTto the big 
-donations of the well-to-do in Bambay and Ahmedabad, 
“to that of Sr. Vithalbhai Patel, as well as to the ‘ widow’s 
-mite 1 contributed by the textile workers of Bombay 
^and by schoolboys and others who t forego several meals 
-or work as labourers in order to win the joy of giving, to the 
indefatigable labours of Sr. Vallabhbhai Patel who hardly 
-sleeps three hours a day, of Lady Vidyagauri Nilkanth under 
whose guidence 2,500 school children of Ahmedabad collected 
1,25,000 clothes old and new, and of many others who cannot 
be named and whose ment is therefore all the greater. Last 
but not the least, we would refer to the relief expedition of 
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Kiilick, Nixon and Company’s s.s. Bahaduri organised in 
Bombay by Sr. Amrltlal Sheth of the Saurashtra with the help 
x>i Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas and the European directors 
of the Company, who carried the volunteers with bags of food¬ 
stuffs and bales of clothing to Bhavnagar free of charge and 
Mr* Sultan Chinai of the Indian Radio Telegraph Company 
who fitted up the steamer with wireless at their own cost. 

V. G. D. 


18th August , 1927 , 

BACKWARD CLASSES 
By M. K. Gandhi ' 

Our woes are numerous. We have suppressed classes and 
•we have also backward classes. The distinction between the 
two is, that the suppressed classes as a rule include only the 
-so-called * untouchables \ whereas, the backward classes refer 
to those who are mentally and morally behind the other classes. 
I have made the acquaintance of one such class in Mysore. 
"They are the Lambams. Since the Belgaum Congress one of 
them who has received a fair education has been exerting 
himself for their uplift. They had even a Conference last year 
and the state contributed a small sum towards its expenses. 
These appear originally to have come from Gujarat. They are 
otherwise recognised as gypsies. Their dialect corresponds to 
-Gujarati, The address which they gave me whilst I was pass¬ 
ing Arsikere on my way to Hassan was written in DevanagariJ 
The majority of the words in it were Gujarati. The curious 
student .will see the specimens from the address reproduced in 
Navajavan . He will not fail to notice even the Gujarati gram¬ 
mar in the language of the address. The customs of these 
people I find described as follows in the address of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Conference J 

M I am told that the Lambanis are otherwise known as 
Vanjaris; and that they were the grain-carriers of India 
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: when it had no good roads and railways; they worship to 
this day their queen Durga, a wealthy Lambam lady of the 
13th century* who brought grain from Nepal, China and- 
Burma, and saved many lives in a continuous famine that 
raged for twelve years in India; their chief God is BalajI 
and Goddess Tulaja Bhavani, and their principal feast is 
Gokulashtami, the day of the hirth of bhri Krishna. They 
long respected cows and Brahmans, and to this day they 
abjure animal food and liquor at death dinners; they 
cremate the married dead and bury the unmarried. They 
were as a rule a robust and well-built class, and peaceful- 
and well-behaved. , > 

“ But, alas ! their carrying trade has practically ceased 
since the opening of roads and railways. Some of them 
now deal in cattle; some have settled as husbandmen, a 
few live by driving carts, a few others spin coarse hen* 
‘tag’ and sell grass and fuel and work as labourers ; some 
are under police surveillance, some are reputed to be- 
robbers, cattle-lifters, kidnappers of women and children*, 
manufacturers of false <»com and distillers of illicit liquor*- 
But these sinners can, be reclaimed and should be- 
reclaimed.”. ’ - • « 

I understand that workers in their midst are now carrying: 
on propaganda to combat the evil customs Like all backward, 
classes the Lambani womenfolk are heavily laden with cheapo 
and tawdry ornaments devoid of all art. Like the Raniparaj^. 
the reform amongst these people has gone side by side withr 
the introduction of the spinning wheel. The yarn which they 
presented to me of their own spinning was fairly good and fine. 
These Lambanis number roughly 45,740 in Mysore state- 
alone, and there are many also in British Kara atak. There is. 
work here for many a reformer. 
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18th August, 1927 
THE GUJARAT FLOODS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
On reading the reports of Hood relief operations as well as 
Swami Anand’s article in Navajwan I hesitated, and still 
hesitate, to believe in the examples there given of the people's 
heroism, solidarity and humanity, as false praise, exaggeration 
and self-deception are the order of the day in the country. But 
I have no jeason to disbelieve these reports. Exaggeration, 
untruth and the like are studiously eschewed in Navajtvan . 
The Swami knows this ever since the paper was started, and 
indeed it is this policy of the paper which induces him to 
interest himself in and work for it. ’ ' *. 

Therefore so long as I have not any reason to consider the 
Navajivan reports as erroneous, 1 must take them tobetrue^ 
And I tender my congratulations to Gujarat and the Gujaratis^ 
For a moment one is almost tempted to welcome a disaster 
which has been the occasion for the people to display such 
virtues. *« ’ ' f f 

Catastrophes and calamities will now and then overtake 
the country. Wealth may be in our possession today and be 
lost tomorrow. We construct bouses and make farms and 
gardens, and when, these are destroyed, we can remake them.. 
The distress will soon be forgotten. 

But what if Gujarat along with the distress also forgets the 
virtues which she has realised m herself on the present 
occasion? We are everywhere familiar with momentary fits 
of heroism and renunciation. If Gujarat's present heroism 
proves to be only a temporary fit, the lesson of the floods will 
have been lost upon her. Let the Gujaratis, men as well as 
women, beware. 

Let us convert the virtues of courage, patience, knd 
humanity ia us, of which we have had a sudden glimpse, into* 
a possession for ever. Hindus and Musalmans embraced one 
another as brothers. The higher classes sheltered, and 
20 
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classes the Lambani womenfolk are heavily laden with cheap 
and tawdry ornaments devoid of all art. Like the Raniparaj^ 
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18th August, 2927 
THE GUJARAT FLOODS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

On reading the reports of flood relief operations as well as- 
Swami Anand’s article in Navajtvan I hesitated, and stiIL 
hesitate, to beheve m the examples there given of the people’s 
heroism, solidarity and humanity, as false praise, exaggeration 
and seif-deception are the order of the day in the country. But 
I have no yeason to disbelieve these reports. Exaggeration, 
untruth and the like are studiously eschewed in Navajwan m 
The Swami knows this ever since the paper was started, and 
indeed it is this policy of the paper which induces him t<* 
interest himself in and work for it. 

Therefore so long as I have not any reason to consider the 
flavajivan reports as erroneous, J must take them to be true^ 
And I tender my congratulations to Gujarat and the Gujaratis- 
For a moment one is almost tempted to welcome a disaster 
which has been the occasion for the people to display such 
virtues. * > f 

Catastrophes and calamities will now and then overtake 
the country* Wealth may be in our possession today and be 
lost tomorrow* We construct houses and make farms and 
gardens, and when, these are destroyed, we can remake them^ 
The distress will soon be forgotten. 

But what if Gujarat along with the distress also forgets the 
virtues which she has realised in herself on the present 
occasion? We are everywhere familiar with momentary fits 
of heroism and renunciation. If Gujarat’s present heroism 
proves to be only a temporary fit, the lesson of the floods will 
have been lost upon her. Let the Gujaratis, men as well as- 
women, beware. 

Let us convert the virtues of courage, patience, fcnd 
humanity in us, of which we have had a sudden glimpse, into 
a possession for ever* Hindus and Musalmans embraced one 
another as brothers. The higher classes sheltered and 
20 
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succoured the suppressed like blood-brothers. If we now give 
up these relations as only suited for the days of adversity, our 
last state will be worse than the first, and we will have passed 
in vain through this calamity, which is really the throes of a 
new birth. And such calamities there will be. so long as we 
have not experienced a true rebirth. 

Gujarat’s doings on this occasion amount in my view to 
pure Swaraj. If the virtues now manifested by the people 
become a permanent feature of their daily life, Gujarat may be 
said to have acquired the fitness for, as well the power to win, 
5 war a j. T 

The havoc worked by the floods was of a most unprece¬ 
dented character, before which even Dyerism pales into insigni¬ 
ficance. Dyer killed or wounded a thousand or twelve hundred 
men. No one can tell the heavy toll of life exacted, of the 
immense property, destroyed by the floods. But we did not 
abuse the floods. We practised Satyagraha against them. We 
purified ourselves. We did constructive work. We achieved 
Hindu-Muslim unity. We removed un touch ability. We 
became self-reliant. We placed our all at the disposal of our 
brothers and sisters. We did not wait for a leader. Instead 
of falling back before the enemy, we bravely faced him, and set 
to work as if nothing had happened. If we had feared the 
floods, if we had wasted precious time in abusing them, if we 
had engaged in violent struggle with them, we would only have 
multiplied our troubles. 

AH honour to Gujarat fof the proof she has given of her 
greatness. 

But has a Gujarati, who is away from the scene of danger 
and of achievement, the right thus to bestow praise and tender 
congratulations ? 

I received three wires and a letter asking me to come and 
lead the relief operations in Gujarat. The letter was Swami 
Anand’s aad the wires were from Sarojiai D*vi, Ghaadulat 
whom I mistook for Dr. Chaadulal and Devchand Parekh. 

But I did not give myself to anxiety. I was fully confident 
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-of Gujarat’s self-reliance, I had not the shadow of a doubt that 
^monetary help would be forthcoming in an adequate measure. 
I whole-heartedly trusted to Vallabhbhai to do the needful. 
«I was in touch with him by wire. I wired to him, informing 
him of the insistent calls I had received and asking him to 
.let me know if he thought my presence necessary. Vallabhbhai 
at once wired me in reply, that though the distress of the 
people was beyond words, it was not advisable for me to come 
-over to Gujarat in the present state of my health; that my 
-effort to make Gujarat self-reliant and the organisation I had 
.helped to set up therein had achieved more for her than my 
presence would have done; that people there would be, who 
would misinterpret my absence but it could not be helped ; and 
'that I must continue to rest without worrying over my absence 
from Gujarat. 

I have not related this history in defence of myself. A 
^servant of the people never needs to offer defence. Again I do 
not think my health is so delicate, that I could not come over. 
My health is certainly delicate. Physically I am not today 
-equal to even a tithe of the strain which I successfully stood 
-during the days of the Kheda Satyagraha. The brain is nearly 
useless and is easily fagged. I have still to keep to my bed. 
<But when there breaks out a fire, even a person who is ill must 
-at risk to himself take a bucket of water and do his bit if he 
-can. Even if he can only sit himself and issue orders to 
others, he must attend the place in a stretcher and help to 
extinguish the conflagration. 

But I propose to point a moral from these events and to 
-put co-workers on their guard. In Gujarat we have obeyed an 
unwritten law that when once a task has been entrusted to a 
worker, others should not seek to have a hand in it unless the 
worker in charge wishes or permits it; that the workers in 
icharge of various branches of activity should be trusted but 
fearlessly removed in case they betray their trust. Our leader 
in Gujarat is Vallabhbhai. I may pass as an elder, but so far 
-as work in Gujarat is concerned, I must bow toyaUabhbhai's 
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rulings. It is only by a strict observance of this rule, that we? 
have been enabled to do whatever stands to our credit m 
Gujarat. We have thus subjected ourselves to discipline, con¬ 
served our energies and carried out an efficient division -of 
labour. 

But even independently of Vallabhbhai's instructions, I was- 
of opinion that my presence was not needed in Gujarat. I have- 
Implicit confidence in Yallabhbhai's ability to serve the countr\ 
He has been my co-worker ever since the Kheda struggle. The- 
Self-sacrifice of none of us is greater than his. He has often 
placed before Gujarat the ripe fruits of his intelligence. He has 
previous experience" of such relief work. In view of all this I 
fail to see what I myself could possibly have done more than- 
he has. 

Again if I came over to Gujarat specifically for this,- 
Vatlabhbhai according to his temperament would expect a lead* 
from me, and would resign his liberty of action in my presence 
On occasions like the present I should consider this to be- 
frothing short of misfortune * If I ran up there and began to 
meddle with this, that and the other thing, new as I would be 
to the work, I should only make an exhibition of ignorant vanity.. 

And I am not* here enjoying a holiday.- According to my 
lights I am pretty fully" occupied in grappling with the fatal 
disease which is eating into the vitals not' only of Gujarat but 
of India as a whole, a disease which is beyond all compa¬ 
rison very much mote powerful and insidious than a week's- 
deluge. It would not only be not meritorious but on the other' 
hand a clear breach of duty on my part to give up this work 
for something else that is more tempting. We have the charge 
Often levelled against us that we are apt to lose our heads in 
times of danger. To the extent that this is true, we roust get- 
rid of this shortcoming. 

None of us, especially no leader should allow himself to 
disobey the inner voice in the face of pressure from outside. 
Any leader who succumbs in this way forfeits his right of 
leadership. There is much truth in the homely Gujarati pro— 
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*verb that' the person concerned can see things in the earthen 
pot and his neighbour cannot see them even in a mirror/ I 
ifaave not been able to see that it was my duty on the present 
occasion to run up to Gujarat. > 

The insistent calls I have received are evidence of a wrong 
attachment which we must surmount at all costs. I am nothing 
but a mere lump of earth in the hands of the Potter. Truth 
and Love— Ahimsa —is the only thing that counts. Where this 
is present, everything rights itself in the end. This is a law to 
•which there is no exception. It would be very bad indeed that 
Gujarat or India should look up to me and sit with folded hands. 
Let her worship Truth and Love, look up t© that divine couple, 
employ servants like myself so long as they tread the strait and 
narrow path and check them when they swerve from it. 

If I had come over to Gujarat, perhaps she would not have 
done what she has done and is still doing. 

Invalided leaders or public servants should give up the 
"hankering after active leadership or service. There is no place 
•for a sick man in these operations for relief, which require only 
•such persons as are able-bodied, can run up from place to place, 
and have the power of enduring' hunger and thirst, heat and 
•cold. Those who do not reach this standard would only act as 
a drag on a quickly marching army. 

Finally, a servant of the people should never fear or give 
•way to bitterness if he finds himself a victim of misunderstand¬ 
ing, whether 4inintentional or wilful. The acts of men who 
f have come out to serve or lead have always been misunderstood 
since the beginning of the world and none can help it. To put 
up with these misrepresentations and to stick to one's guns 
come what might,—this is the essence of the gift of leadership. 
Misunderstandings have been my lot ever since I entered public 
life, and I have got inured to them. ! 

In short let Gujarat ever be, as it has been on the present 
-occasion, pel/-reliant and self-helpful and proceed from achieve¬ 
ment to achievement. Men like myself will come and go, but 
let Gujarat go on for ever. 
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A few words more to co-workers, 
j I. I take it that none of the workers will allow their pride* 
to come in the way of their heartily cooperating with their* 
compatriots. 

2. Any one who works for name and fame on an occasion 
like this incurs sin. 

J. There should be the fullest co-operation between the- 
various agencies at work. 

4. Where Government offers help on our own terms we* 
should freely accept it, as it does not involve any breach of the 
principle of non-co-operation. But all hair-splitting is out of 
place where the question is one of serving the people and serv¬ 
ing them in time and to the fullest extent possible. If the 
money in the hand of the Government is available for good use r 
we should unhesitatingly ask for it and accept it. 

5. Let us not forget that organisations are meant for the* 
service of the people, and not the people for the service of the- 
organisations. 

6. I see that there are three agencies at work, the Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee under Vallabhbhai, the Saurashira 
Sevasamiti under Amritlal Sheth and the Servants of India! 
Society under Sjt. Deodhar. Possibly there are others. But in any 
case we must prevent any overlapping and insure the closest 
cooperation among the agencies. Workers who have not 
still reported themselves should 30m the centre of work which 
is nearest to them or which they like best. Any one who remains, 
aloof either from angularity or from pride will dig his own 
grave. The people will fail to benefit by his services and wilfe 
think lightly of him. 

7. It would be really terrible if any one in disregard of 
existing organisations tries to start a fresh one. Seeing that 
time lost can never be regained, every one should take his. 
place at the point which he can reach the soonest. 

(Translated from Gujarati by V. G. D.V 
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25th August, 1927 
STUDENTS AND THE GITA 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The other day, in the course of a conversation, a mis¬ 
sionary friend asked me, if India was really a spiritually ad¬ 
vanced country, why it was that he found only a few students 
having any knowledge of their own religion, even of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita. In support of the statement, the friend who is him¬ 
self an educationist told me, that he had made it a point to ask 
the students he met whether they had any knowledge of their 
religion or of the Bhagavad Gita. A vast majority of them 
were found to be innocent of any such knowledge. 

I do not propose to take up at the present moment 
the inference, that because certain students had no know¬ 
ledge of their own religion, India was not a spiritually ad¬ 
vanced country, beyond saying that the ignorance on the part of 
the students of religious books did not necessarily mean absence 
of ail religious life or want of spirituality among the people to 
which the students belonged. But there is no doubt, that the vast 
majority of students who pass through the Government educa¬ 
tional institutions are devoid of any religious instruction. The 
remark of the missionary had reference to the Mysore students, 
and I was somewhat pained to observe that even the students 
of Mysore had no religious instruction in the State schools. I 
know that there is a school of thought which believes in only 
secular instruction being given m public schools. I know also 
that in a country like India, where there are most religions of 
the world represented and where there are so many denomina¬ 
tions in the same religion, there must be a difficulty about 
making provision for religious instruction. But if India is not 
to declare spiritual bankruptcy, religious instruction of its 
youth must be held to be at least as necessary as secular ins¬ 
truction. It is true, that knowledge of religious books is no 
equivalent of that of religion. But if we cannot have religion 
we must be satisfied with providing our boys and girls with 
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what is next best. And whether there is such instruction given 
in the schools or not, grown up students must cultivate the art 
of seJf-help about matters religious as about others. They may 
start their own class just as they have their debating and now 
spipners* clubs. 

Addressing the Collegiate High School students at Shi- 
moga^ I found upon enquiry at the meeting that out of a hund¬ 
red or more Hindu boys, there were hardly eight who had read 
th$ Bhagavad Gita. None raised his hand in answer to the 
question, whether of the few who had read the Gita there was 
any who understood it. Out of five or six Musalman boys all 
raised their hands as having read the Koran. But only one 
could say that he knew its meaning. The Gita is* in my opi¬ 
nion, a very easy book to understand. It does present some 
fundamental problems which are no doubt difficult of solution. 
But the general trend of the Gita is in my opinion unmistak¬ 
able. It is accepted by all Hindu sects as authoritative. It is 
free from any form of dogma. In a short compass it gives a 
complete reasoned moral code. It satisfies both the intellect 
and the heart. It is thus both philosophical and devotional. 
Its appeal is t universal. The language is incredibly simple.. 
But I nevertheless think that there should be an authoritative 
version in each vernacular, and the translations should be so 
prepared as to avoid technicalities and in a manner that would . 
make the teaching of the Gita intelligible to the average man. 
The suggestion is not intended in any way to supplement the 
original. For I reiterate my opinion that every Hindu boy and 
girl should know Sanskrit. But for a long time to come, there 
will be millions without any knowledge of Sanskrit. It would 
be suicidal to keep them deprived of the teachings of the Bha-> 
gavad Gita because they do not know Sanskrit. 
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2§th August , 1927 
INSOLENT REMINDERS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The trial of two youag men in Madras, one a Hindu aged 
-about 30 and the other a Musalman aged 25, on a charge of 
liavmg attempted to disfigure a statue in Mount Road, Madras, 
-of General Neil of the Mutiny fame, has a deep significance. 
Their attempt reminds one of the abortive effort made iit 
Lahore during the hey-day of Non-co-operation to have the 
Lawrence statue, or at least the highly offensive inscription' 
the pen or the sword, * removed. The Lahore attempt was on 
the part of the general populace. The Madras attempt was 
•confined to two young men who went about their work with 
-quiet determination and without any fuss. The following 
statement made by the accused according to the Hindu report 
nvill be read with great interest: 

M The first accused stated that he was born in Tmne- 
velly but lived in Madura. He knew what kmd of punish¬ 
ment he would get before doing this act. They were 
prepared to undergo anything for this. From his study of 
history he knew that Neil had done much harm to the 
country, and thought that his statue should not be there, 
and he (the accused) determined to destroy it. They had 
brought the hammer and the axe as they came from their 
place. They did not bring the hammer and axe for this 
particular purpose. After coming to Madras they went 
'round the city for sight-seeing in the course of which they 
saw the statue. They remembered his history and so at¬ 
tempted to destroy it this morning. But the statue was 
neither bronze nor marble as they thought. As it was 
•copper only some parts broke. After that the sergeant 
took them to the police station. For that offence they' 
were prepared to take any punishment His Worship 
mught think fit to impose.” ^ 

-Asked as to whether they pleaded guilty, they said that 
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they were guilty "if they were bound by the law of the Govern— 
ment,” but in their own opinion they " do not feel guilty," 

It is impossible to withhold sympathy from these brave 
young men, alike for the motive which prompted the act and; 
for the dignity with which they approached their trial. The 
report before me adds, that the accused were unrepresented 
and did not even cross-examine the prosecution witnesses^. 
There seems to be no doubt that as national consciousness^ 
grows, the resentment over the insolent reminders, which such 
statues are, of abused British prowess and British barbarity- 
will grow in strength. A wise Government, however powerful 
it may be, will remove every such offensive reminder, and not 
goad infuriated public opinion into acts, which, however re¬ 
grettable and reprehensible as they may be in themselves, will 
be held justifiable as a fitting answer to the criminal indifference 
to legitimate national sentiment. And every abortion of 
attempts to remove these running sores only adds to,the bitter¬ 
ness, and widens the gulf that separates us and the British- 
Surely the Municipality of Madras which owns the statue: 
should remove it. ^ 


2 5th August , 1927 
TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 
By M. K. Gandhi , 

Swami An and has collected, in the issue of Navajwan of 
7th August 1927, information about the heroic deeds of people 
all over Gujarat. In the sketches are given instances of Hindus 
and Musalmans helping one another as if they had never 
quarrelled, also of the suppressed and the suppressors living 
together under the same roof and sharing the same food, people 
saving one another at great personal risk. Whilst I was read¬ 
ing the sketches I was wondering if they could be all true- 
Then I remembered, that it was Navajtvan I was reading, and* 
that Unauthenticated stories were inadmissible in its columns*. 
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and that Swami himself was, if it was possible, more carefut 
than I about admitting anything doubtful. The sketches show 
from Bhavnagar to Broach—a wide enough area of distress— 
stories of unexampled self-help, self-reliance and mutual help. 
As Swami well remarks, for the moment the ‘ people exhibited 
every quality that makes a nation great and self-governing/ 
There was no fear, no panic, but grim determination to battle 
with death. If the account is true,—I must still be cautious,— 
it reflects the highest credit on all concerned. All were leaders 
and all were led. It was a spontaneous organisation that came 
into being on the advent of distress. 

The thing for the leaders to see to is, whether the lessons 
of the mighty deluge can be made permanent. Will the Hindu-- 
Muslim friendship outlast the immediate need, will the yoke of 
the suppressed be lifted for ever, will the self be used to sub¬ 
serve the benefit of all in everyday transactions? Will the 
pre-deluge avarice remain under check in the face of the chanty 
that is freely flowing Gujaratfrard ? Will the stewards in 
charge of relief funds resist the temptation to steal or mis¬ 
appropriate trust funds, will there be no feigning of distress 
and no needless applications for relief? 

The answers to these and many such questions can only be 
satisfactorily given, if the many leaders who are now operating: 
will be good as gold. That would mean real change ofheart- 
and real penitence and purification. It is said that there is- 
always, after a deluge of any magnitude, a reformation of life 
among the survivors. It may be, that extensive as the calamity 
was, it may not be classed as a real deluge warranting a sweep¬ 
ing reformation. Mankind is notoriously too dense to read the 
signs that God sends from time to time. We require drums to 
be beaten into our ears, before we would wake from our trance- 
and hear the warning and see that to lose oneself in all is the 
only way to find oneself. Will Gujarat show enough advance 
to regard the recent floods as an all-sufficing warning to us to- 
write a new and brilliant chapter in the history of this afflicted 
land of ours ? Posterity will have every reason to distrust the 
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contemporary accounts of heroism, self-reliance and mutual 
help, if the people of Gujarat are unable to show any lasting 
and demonstrable reformation. 


25 August , 7927 

THE LAW OF CONTINENCE 
By M, K., Gandhi 

[A friend sends me relevant extracts from The Science of 
♦ a New Life by Dr. Cowen. I have not read the book. But 
the advice contained in the extracts is certainly sound. 1 have 
omitted from the extracts certain paragraphs about food which 
are not of much value to the Indian reader. Let no one desir¬ 
ous of leading a pure and chaste life think that the practice of 
it is not worth pursuing because the expected result is not 
attained in a moment. And let no one expect perfection of 
body after successful practice of continence even for a long 
time* The majority "of us who endeavour to follow the rules 
laid down for observing continence labour under three handi¬ 
caps- We have inherited imperfect bodies and weak wills from 
our parents, and by an incorrect life we find ourselves to have 
further debilitated both our bodies and wills. When a writing 
advocating purity of life attracts us, we begin the reformation* 
Such reformation is never too late. But we must not expect 
the results described in such writings ; for those results are to 
be expected only from a strictly regulated life from early youth. 
And the third handicap we labour under is, that in spite of the 
exercise of all the artificial and outward restraint we find our¬ 
selves unable to restrain and regularise our thoughts. And 
let every aspirant after a pure life take from me, that an 
impure thought is often as powerful in undermining the body 
as an impure act. Control over thought is a long, painful and 
laborious process. But I am convinced that no time, no labour 
and no pain is too much for the glorious result to be reached. 
The purity of thought is possible only with a faith in God 
bordering on definite experience. M. K. GJ 
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“ So dear to Heaven is saintly Chastity 
That, when a soul is found sincerely so 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her Milton. 

“ By the use of the term continence is meant the voluntary 
and entire abstinence from sexual indulgence in any form and . 
the having complete control over the passions by one who 
knows their power, and who, but for his pure life and steady 
will, not only could but would indulge in them. 

* * * 

“The advantages of a strictly continent life are; The 
nervous system is invigorated and strengthened. The special 
senses—the sight, hearing etc.—are strong, delicate and acute. - 
The digestive system is kept normal and the man knows not 
-what a sick day is. The growth of body is filled up and round¬ 
ed out, and a full measure of years may come but old age 
never ; for the last days in their pleasurable enjoyment of good 
health and a sound mind are as were the days of his childhood. 
The brain is enlarged and perfect, memory grows strong, the 
perceptive and reflective faculties increase in power as shown 
in the ability to originate and execute, the calm, self-possessed 
strength to endure, and gentleness, courage, generosity and 
nobleness of character. The normal sentiments are elevated, 
love grows and ripens, and the soul, m its exercise, reaches up 
and commingles with the Spirit of God. The reproductive 
element is preserved in all its life-renewing and life-giving, 
power until full ripeness of years. 

* * # 

“ The Plan of LifeIt is required in the individuals whose 
desire it is to join the noble army of the Continent of mankind, 
that they relinquish many of their souls' idols. The'object- 
aimed at is a high one and they will have many sore and bitter 
trials; but the exercise of a firm will, the strength of a new 
manhood, and the courage of a positive soul will conquer, and 
so enable them to enjoy the glorious attribute of continence, 

** By the individual whose earnest desire is for a pure and- 
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healthy life, no suggestion or hint should be overlooked, that 
will, in the remotest way, help to the desired end. An indivi¬ 
dual, be he never so incontinent or licentious, will, if he adopts 
-this Plan of Life, very speedily recover though it may cause 
inm much mental and bodily misery* A sound faith, coupled 
with determined perseverance, will accomplish the desirable 
-and happy end. 

“ The following are to be strictly avoided by those whose 
desire it is to lead a pure, chaste, and continent life : Tobacco 
in all its forms. All manner of alcoholic liquors. Tea, coffee 
-and chocolate.* Late suppers and over-eating. Sweetmeats, 
-candies etc. White, bread when it is possible to get the gra- 
•ham. Pork and all fat and salt meats, sausages, pickles etc. 
■^Salt except in moderate quantities^ pepper, mustard, spices, 
^vinegar and other condiments. 'Mince and other pies and all 
-manner of pastry. 

“ All constriction of dress about the body. 

“Feather beds and pillows and heavy bed coverings. Un- 
-ventiiated and unlighted bedrooms. Remaining in bed in the 
morning after awaking. Uncleanliness of the body, Turkish 
and Russian baths. < 

“Idleness and inaction of body and mind Companions of 
-doubtful or bad natures. Irresolute will. 

„ “Drugs and patent medicines. Quack doctors. 

-“In the foregoing list there arfe many things* that the 
' majority of mankind will think twice about before relinquishing 
their use. Yet to the individual whose desire is for a true life, 
all and each item of the list must be discarded. There is not an 
article of food, condiment or so-called luxury mentioned above, 
that is in the remotest way necessary to the growth and 
nourishment of a healthy body and soul. I assert, without the 
-fear of successful contradiction, that any person, disregarding 
in whole or in part the foregoing Plan of Life, cannot be 
^healthy, chaste, continent or even a Christian. 

“ The things above enumerated you are commanded to 
discard. If you would avoid a sickly, irritable, fretful, licen- 
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4iou? and curtailed life. The things below enumerated you are 
^requested to observe, use and enjoy, if you would live a healthy 
life, a continent life, a happy and a long life: 

“The cultivation of a firm and determined will. The active 
morning and evening exercise of the religious sentiments. 

“lathe right and faithful observance of these laws, man 
<wili find all the requirements necessary to the growth of perfect 
health, purity of body, nobleness of soul, and, above and over 
-all Continence. By the just observance of these laws, woman 
will acquire and retain beauty,—beauty of face, form and 
•character, and she will retain and gain strength,—strength of 
body, mind and soul; but above and over all, will she be pure, 
lovable and chaste.” 


25th August, 1927 

SPINNING WHEEL IN POETRY 
It is a happy augury that prejudice against the spinning 
^wheel among the intelligentsia is beginning to wear off at least 
so far as the South is concerned. The South Indian mind has 
always been noted for its keenness and was not likely to re¬ 
main long insensible to the poetry and pathos of the spinning 
wheel that had inspired poet after poet into song among all 
-people and in all ages. Catullus immortalised the " loaded 
-distaff*' in his inimitable nature lyrics as early , as 90 B. C. 
,A celebrated English writer summed"* up the entire rom ance of 
a happy, by-gone age in the words, M When the spinning wheels 
ihummed busily in the farm-houses,—and even great ladies, 
•clothed in silk and thread-lace, had their toy spinning-wheels 
of polished oak.” The use made by Goethe of the spinning 
•wheel in his world drama of Faust to soothe and restore peace 
Jto the agonised soul of his heroine after she has unsuccessfully 
•tried to compose her mind by turning over the pages of the 
Holy Bible is too well known to need recapitulation here. But 
while George Eliot's interest m the spinning wheel was_ inspired 
by her woman’s aesthetic instinct, and Goethe's was the in- 
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terest of a master-psychologist m a scientific discovery, it was^ 
reserved for that seer among the English poets—Wordsworths 
—to sing of the wheel as a friend of the poor and a prop to 
piety and domestic virtue. Not that he was insensible of that 
other aspect of it celebrated by the German poet. For he has 
devoted an entire sonnet to it, depicting with a rare insight and 
skill, its power to allay by its gentle motion the tumult of ai* 
excessive grief or joy ; 

. “ Grief, thou hast lost an ever-ready friend. 

Now that the cottage spinning wheel is mute. 

And care—a comforter that best could suit 
Her forward mood, and softliest reprehend; 

And love—a champion's voice, that used to lend, 

More efficaciously than aught that flows 
from harp or lute, kind influence to compose 
The throbbing pulse—else troubled without end. 

Even joy could tell, joy craving truce 1 and rest 
From her own overflow, what power sedate . 

On those revolving motions did await 
Assiduously to soothe her.aching breast 
And’—to a point of just relief abate 
The mantling joys of a day too blest” 

But what appealed to him most in it was its humanitarian' 
aspect. For he was over and above all the poet of the lowljr 

* and the poor, ‘ who in lone' valleys dwell.’ He had come in 
close contact with the silent drama of their everyday existence,^ 

. their patient struggle against their ‘little ironies ’ of life, and 

t had discovered m them, behind an unpretentious extenor, a 
creature ‘ almost as spiritual as that of books/ The onset of 
the Industrial Revolution filled him with alarm and dismay. 
He beheld its baneful effects all around him—the depopulation 
and decay of the countryside, the disintegration of home life, 
the seething vice and corruption in the factories. In the days- 
gone by, before 

* " “ The arts abused inventions were unknown 

And benefits were weighed in reason’s scale,” 
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the virtuous housewife would ply her wheel beside an evening 
fire to prepare fresh raiment for her fafmly for the coming 
Christmas. / Her occupation not only added to her material 
comforts but morally uplifted her also. But what a sad change* 
what a picture of desolation it presented, now that the spinning 
wheel was silenced I ~ . 

“ domestic bliss 

How art thou blighted from the poor man’s hearth t< 

Lol in such neighbourhood from morn to eve 
The habitations empty S or perchance 
The mother left alone,—no helping hand 
To rock the cradle of the peevish,babe 
No daughters round her busy at the wheel 
Or in dispatch of each day’s little growth 
Of household occupation.” 

Here was a sickly little child issuing out of a factory, his- 
clothes whitened over with cotton wool, his gait creeping, his 
look covering, his lips pale, his respirations “quick and audible' r 
—what hope for the future was there for this poor creature,, 
shut off from all healthy influences at such a tender age and 
forced to live amid scenes of squalor and vice, which reduced him 
to a complete physical and moral wreck atthe -very threshold 
pf his life ? None whatever; “ He is a slave to whom release 
comes not, and cannot come.” Nor was his a solitary example^ 
There were besides him tens of thousands who “suffered wrongs 
as deep.” And yet there were not - wanting philosophers who 
held that all this insensate sacrifice was necessary for the pros-r 
penty of the state 1 What a he? “Unfeeling thought and 
heartless l Can a mother thrive by the destruction of her 
innocent sons ?” he exclaimed, and he raised his voice in indig¬ 
nant protest against this new dispensation that set up Gam as- 
the “master-idol of the realm” to the exclusion of all human 
and humane sentiment. But it remained a mere cry m the 
wilderness. The wheels of industrialism rolled on in their ruth¬ 
less career. In the desolation of his grief he instinctively turned 
to the spinning wheel “as a lover or a child,” And it gave him 
21 
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comfort and relief. For at its every turn it hummed to his 
poetic ear the “still sail musicf of humanity,” the dirge of the 
poor. Would God in his heaven allow this noble art, “ once so 
dear to household virtues,” to succumb before the M proud 
discoveries of the intellect ” and the short-sighted cupidity of 
those m power ? he asked himself. And the answer came an 
emphatic ‘No/ from the depth of his prophetic soul, as he saw 
Sarah Hutchinson take out her wheel, that “ slept with dust 
overspread ” from its corner and ply it, not for the sake of show 
or fashion, but from a sincere love of the occupation itself. 

" Even she who toils to spin our vital thread 
Might smile on work, O Lady, once so dear 
To household virtues. Venerable art, 

Torn from the poor, yet shall kind Heaven protect 
Its own, though rulers, with undue respect 
Trusting to crowded factory and mart 
And proud discoveries of the intellect. 

Heed not the pillage of man’s ancient heart.” 

He would have laughed to scorn the idea, that the occupa¬ 
tions of spinning or weaving were tedious or boring, or that 
they had a cramping effect* upon the intellect. From his own 
experience he had come to the conclusion, that self-imposed 
restrictions for the sake of discipline are not a hindrance but a 
help to a healthy development of the intellect inasmuch as they 
gave to it the necessary poise and balance. Far from discover¬ 
ing in it any suggestion of confinement, the only thing with 
■which he could compare the occupation of the ‘ maids at their 
wheels, the weavers at their loom,’ was the sanctum sanctorum 
of a convent where those who like him had felt the “ weight of 
too much liberty ” could find an hour’s peace and rest for 
their weary spirit. 

Although he saw almost all of his cherished dreams one * 
after another laid low, he never to the very end lost faith in the 
ultimate victory of the people’s cause. The forces of reaction, 
he argued, had triumphed for the time, because they had on 
their side “ superior energies more strict affiance in each 
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other, a faith more firm.in their “unhallowed principle,” while 
those who represented the people had shown themselves to be 
weak-willed and fickle and unsteady. That was not the spirit 
that could redeem mankind: it must be made of sterner stuff: 

“ Short-lived likings may be bred 
By a glance of fickle eyes. 

But true love is like the thread 
Which the kindly wool supplies.” 

He prophesied that a time would come when the good would 
shed their weakness and the righteous cause gain defenders as 
zealous and devout as they who had opposed her. 

“Then shall our triumph be as complete as theirs.” 

To us, who are living in an age so strikingly like that in 
which this great poet lived, his words cannot but convey a 
special significance. To serve the people's cause is no joke. It 
requires an iron will, no end of patience and perseverance, a 
steady unquenchable faith that never flags or wavers even in 
-the face of the heaviest odds and disappointments and above 
all a continuous, silent and unostentatious love of service for 
service 9 sake. And who can deny that the spinning wheel is 
the best school for the cultivation of all these qualities ? 


THE BLIND SPINNERS 

On reading an account of the blind spinner at the recently 
Tield Khadi Exhibition in Bangalore, a correspondent has sent’ 
me the following beautiful lines by Helen Hunt Jackson : 

“ Like a blind spinner in the sun 
I tread my day ; 

I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed way ; 

I know each day will bring its task, 

- And, being blind, no more I ask. 

J[ do not know the use or name 
Of what I spin ; 
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I only know that some one came 

And laid within , * 

My hand the thread and said, ‘ Sir, you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.f 
Sometimes the threads so rough and fast 
And tangled fly, 

I know wild storms are sweeping, past. 

And fear that I * , f > 

' Shall fall, but ( dare not fly to And 

A safer place, since I am blind, 

I know not why^but I am sure 
That time and place, , 

In some great tabric to endure 
j Past time and race, , , 

My threads will have; so frorpthe first, , 

Though blind, I never felt accurst,'' j 
W hat a transformation there ? would be in our country, iT 
all who can—who cannot ?—will spin with the faithr of the blind 
spinner. Can we not feel that every thread we spin will have 
place *in some great fabric,to endure ' ? M. K. 


isi September , 192J 

RELIEF FROM DAY TQ DAY 

» In the first stage of distress people have acquitted them¬ 
selves nobly. _ Although .the Government was slow to realise 
the enormity^Ol the ^distress and damage they have been fairly 
active of late. Responsible Ministers and Members of Govern¬ 
ment have personally visited some of the flooded areas and His 
Excellency the Governor’s programme for a week's tour has been 
announced. A Press Note has also been issued. announcing 
that the Government have decided to make free use of the 
Famine Insurance Fund for helping the people in re-housing 
them by advances on easy terms. Both non-official as well as 
official agencies are busy collecting figures in order to ascertain. 
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T;he amount of help required so as to enable Government to 
•come to a final official decision. As this official inquiry can 
•only be made through the village Talatis there is bound to be 
-difference of opinion on these estimates. The non-official 
agencies must therefore complete their task as early as 
-possible. 

We have now entered the second stage in the relief opera¬ 
tions. In this stage our task is delicate and difficult. Able- 
bodied people must be dissuaded from relying on charity and 
^nd should be induced to turn to honest labour. There is suf¬ 
ficient demand for agricultural labour and hence the problem 
of providing for this class is being automatically solved. We 
have only to supplement the earnings of labour wherever they 
.are not adequate for maintenance. 

But the question of relieving the distress of a fairly large 
class of peasants and other middle class people is not so easy 
to solve. Ordinarily they are unwilling to accept any charity. 
Yet their need is urgent and quite a number of them are on 
the verge of starvation. In some of the Dholka villages it was 
found that a good number of people refused to accept free relief 
although they had come to the end of their tether. These peo¬ 
ple must have to be provided for for three months more till the 
next crop season by some device compatible with their senti¬ 
ment and sense of self-respect. The Ahmedabad District Re* 
lief Committee therefore sanctioned after close investigation 
Rs. 50»000 to be advanced to these people as loans without in¬ 
terest. This amount is estimated to meet their requirements * 
for a month at the^end of which further sanctions will be consi¬ 
dered. In addition to this Rs. 25,000 have been sanctioned to 
meet the deficit in providing them with seeds at cheap rates. 
This may be taken as a typical instance of the enormity of 
the task before us. Numerous applications for private help 
are being received and the condition of this class of people in 
the afflicted areas has to be closely watched for several 
months. 

About two hundred principal• workers from various relief 
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centres m Gujarat including most of the centres in'Barodse 
State, Cambay and Kathiawad met on Sunday last at Anand 
and after discussing the whole situation decided on concerted 
action and laid down general lines for future work. It has 
been agreed that no independent appeals for funds should be 
made and a consolidated statement of work as also their needs 
should be submitted to the Gujarat Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee from time to time; that free relief should henceforward 
be confined generally to the washed-off areas only ; that cheap 
gram shops should be opened at all centres and arrangements 
should be made for supply of seeds for Rabi crops ; that quinine 
and other medicines should be supplied to all centres for free 
distribution. The whole area has been divided into two divi¬ 
sions, and Sjt. Amntlal Thakkar and Keshavbhai Ganeshji 
Patel have been appointed inspectors* The former has also 
been entrusted with the work of reporting on the question of 
opening depots of building materials. Arrangements have also 
been made for inquiry in the Agency areas and SjL Maganlal 
Gandhi has already visited Sadra and is .now in Katosaru 
Workers have also been instructed to inquire into cases of vil¬ 
lages requiring a change of site and possibilities for doing 
so V < 4 * * 1 i - 

’All workers have' agreed to continue at their posts for at 
.least three months more, and they resolved to meet again after 
‘ atjnonth. - - * 

According to reports from centres hitherto received 
■^Rs. 1,85,851 have been spent on distribution of relief. The 
Committee has till now received Rs. 2,44,047-6-3.. All contri¬ 
butions big and small will be gratefully accepted by the com¬ 
mittee and acknowledged in these columns. 

VALLABHBHAI PATEL 
President, Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee 
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1st September, 1927 

IS IT MARRIAGE ? 

By M. K. Gandhi 

I give the following from a letter received by me while X 
was hardly able to attend to any correspondence, that is during 
the first days of my recent illness. I have omitted the names 
of parties though the correspondent gives every detail. 

“ Durmg this marriage season there has been a heart¬ 
breaking marriage ceremony at Sadashivgad, Karwar. 
The bride is about 12 years and comes from a very poor, 
family from Goa. The bndgeroom—is 60 years old. His 
first wife died about three years ago, leaving two children 
behind her out of eight or nine. The bridegroom is the 
founder of an English School. Last year he tried to secure 
a bride of tender age, but owing to the a'gitation in hi% 
community, the transaction was abandoned. This year 
he succeeded by offering rupees two hundred to the par^ 
ents of the bride. What is to be done in the matter ? 

Men like.who are social reformers of the place do not 

raise their little finger against this inhuman act.” „ , 
>Xhere seems to me to be no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the statement made in the letter from which I have giverj 
the foregoing condensation. I wish it were possible to say 
that this is only a rare instance. Instances of this character occur 
often enough to call for a drastic remedy. One remedy is - 
undoubtedly to publish every such case and expose it and cre¬ 
ate a healthy strong public opinion agamsfc repetition of such 
crimes against womanhood. But local agitation whenever 
such immoral alliances are impending is no doubt the most 
effective. According to this correspondent, the first attempt 
on the part of this old progenitor of eight children was frus¬ 
trated because of timely agitation. I wonder why such an 
agitation did not take place in the present instance. Surely 
many people in the locality must have known about the 
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attempt to secure possession of a girl of tender age for the old 
widower. I wonder why' agitation ; was not set on foot 
immediately to save the girl from a life of torture and misery. 
But in my opinion, fif local public opinion can be mobilised it 
is not too late even now to help the girl-wife. I gather from 
the correspondent’s letter that the widower seems to have been 
a kind of a philanthropist at one time. May he not be per¬ 
suaded to put the girl away from him at the Seva Sad an or 
some such institution for education, and then, when she is of 
^full age, be given the choice either of living with him or regard¬ 
ing the marriage bond as a nullity ? But whether in the present 
moribund condition of society such *a step is possible or not, 
there is' no reason why young men of undoubted character 
should not form themselves into bands of mercy pledged by all 
just and legitimate means to prevent child marriages and to 
promote wherever possible remarriage of child widows. The 
two things appear to me to go hand in hand. These bands of 
mercy to be able to do effective work must localise their acti¬ 
vity. They will find' then that in the course of a few years, 
they would become an irresistible force. " The majority of our 
towns have after all a very small population each, and it is not 
impossible to know when immoral bargains such as the cor¬ 
respondent has drawn attention to are contemplated, or to 
know the child widows of their respective towns. There is no 
doubt however that a great deal of tact and exemplary seif- 
restramt will have to be exercised by these 'bands of mercy. 
The slightest impatience or violence on their part will cause 
revulsion against them and frustrate the very object they have 
in view. 
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1 st September , 1927 
LEST WE FORGET 

There is some danger of the calamities of Orissa and 
Sindh being forgotton in the midst of the universal attention 
that the Gujarat floods have attracted. Probably the distress 
is more felt in Sindh than m Gujarat and the most felt in 
Orissa, for it is the least organised and the poorest of our 
provinces. Gujarat has produced an army of workers whose 
numbers are already proving embarrassing to Sjt. Vallabhbhai. 
After all everywhere it is the merchant class that is the freest 
with its purse and most able to organise relief m times of 
distress. Let those Gujaratis, who are not wanted for work in 
Gujarat, or who can be spared turn their attention to the places 
where help may be most needed. The distress of Gujarat must 
not blind the Gujaratis to the need of the other provinces. The 
present distress must be utilised to make us less provincial 
and more national. We must feel one with the least and the 
remotest of the thirty crores of God’s creatures who inhabit 
this land. M. K. G* 


1 st September , ig27 
TRUE SHRADDHA 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A friend sends from Rangoon rupees twenty-five as dona* 
tion for the propaganda of the spinning wheel and writes: 

“My father died on the 18th April 1927 at Tanjore 
<S. India) while J was there on a short leave. When I was 
confronted with the question of ‘Sixteenth Day Cere^ 
mony/ a slavish, meaningless imitation of Shraddha r, 
I resolutely refused to abide by the desire of my relatives 
simply because I have no belief in it as it prevails today . 
I do not believe m a departed soul waiting in Pitrtloka on 
•some such other unseen places for water or riceballs. Nor 
can I see any reason to attach aav importance to the rite * 
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performed by a mercenary priest and in a language whichl 
is Greek both to me and the officiating priest. In shorfc 
the whole affair seems to be a hoax designed to be 
practised on the religious susceptibilities of the people. 
But I can believe in Shraddha as a thing offered in piety 
and devotion with a charitable intention. From” a com-- 
monsense point of view the main principle and the original 
purpose of this ceremony ought to be charity. As you say 
in Young India dated 24-2-27 , r only two classes of people 
are entitled to charity and none else—the Brahman who 
possesses nothing and whose business it is to spread holy 
learning, and the cripple and the blind/ Our great 
immortal sage, Thiruvalluvar has said : / A Brahman is 
that Sannyasi who has an overflowing love towards all 
living creatures/ Because I could not conceive of a man 
who has a better claim than you and a more charitable pur¬ 
pose than that of the spinning wheel, I have sent you this- 
amount. There is also another way of commemorating, 
the memory of one’s own parents. The same sage Thiru— 
valluvar has again sauj : 4 The gratitude of a son to his 

father must consist in the son conducting himself in the 
world m such a way as to excite from the world the 
approbation that his father must have performed a great 
tapasya to beget this son J I may add that I Save this ideal 
at my heart.” 

I have omitted from the letter several personal references^ 
Though I have performed Shraddha ceremonies myself in 
my youth, I have not been able to understand their religious 
usefulness. This letter is not the first of its kind I have 
received. 1 But not being able to understand the hidden mean¬ 
ing, if any, of the practices which are almost universal in, 
Hinduism, I have hitherto refrained from dealing with them m 
these pages. The rule that the correspondent has chosen has- 
however appealed to me. We do very often meekly submit to 
many conventional ceremonies although we may have no faith, 
in them, and although they may have no meaning for us.. 
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Submission to convention in trivial matters in yehich there is 
no danger of deceiving others or oneself is often desirable and 
even necessary. But submission in matters of religion, especi¬ 
ally where there is a positive repugnance from within and a 
danger of deceiving our neighbours and ourselves, cannot but 
be debasing. There are today many religious ceremonies*, 
which, whatever meaning and importance they might have had 
in ages gone by, have neither importance nor meaning for the 
rising generation. There can be no doubt that it is necessary 
for this generation to strike out an original path by giving a 
new form and even meaning to many old ceremonies. The 
idea of keeping green and of respecting the memory of one’s 
parents is not to be given up. But it is hardly necessary on 
that account to retain the old conventions and forms, which 
have lost their reality and therefore ceased so have any influ¬ 
ence on us. I therefore commend the example of the corres¬ 
pondent to those who 3 re anxious to do only that which is 
right, and free themselves from self-deception. 


1 st September , 7927 
HOW TO KEEP HEALTH 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The Polish professor with whom the reader is now familiar 
writing on my illness says : 

“ As I have been reading in Young India about 
your illness and discussion with ‘jailors*, let me tell 
you of my own experience how to prevent such break¬ 
downs. Within the last 9 months—September to May— 
I have visited 40 towns all over Poland, and lectured for 
100 days at the rate of 3-7 hours a day. At the age of 64, 
I feel as young as 40 years ago whenever I stand before 
the public. My rules are : 

'* U No worry whatever. There is an Almighty God 
who takes care of all, and nothing happens without His 
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permissiqo. I am not His chief steward, only a very 
humble servant with a clearly defined task, and have to 
look at that task, that small part of universal becojning. 
If there is somewhere on earth an earthquake or a flood 
-or a famine, no real harm can happen to immortal souls, 
nobody can suffer without some advantage to him designed 
by God, and everywhere God has Hts servants who help 
so far as He permits them. Therefore worry is weakness 
-of faith, and my faith being infinite I cannot worry. 

2 . Muck sleep in every moment when I am not at 
• work, even for a few mmutes many times a day. Before 
Tailing into sleep always praying: Lord Jesus enlighten 
' me, give me strength and joy With this prayer a clear 
image of joy, light, strength flowing into me. Such a sleep 
is prayer, is intercourse with the Highest and refreshing. 
When I wake up from such a sleep, I know exactly what 
I have to do, and I do it gladly.* 1 

The professor adds a third rule which is about fasting and 
-diet. As it is incomplete, I have asked for further information 
.before sharing it with the reader. But there is no douht that the 
two rules above mentioned • about absence of worry and neces¬ 
sity for sleep, are golden rules. A There is nothing that wastes 
the body like worry, and one who has any faith in God should 
be ashamed to worry about anything whatsoever It is a 
-difficult rule no doubt for the simple reason, that faith in God 
with the majority of mankind iseither an intellectual belief or 
a blind belief, a kind of superstitious fear of something inde¬ 
finable. But to ensure absolute freedom from worry requires a 
living utter faith which is a plant of slow, almost unperceived, 
growth and requires to be constantly watered by tears that 
accompany genuine prayer. They are the tears of a lover 
who cannot brook a moment's separation from the loved one, 
or of the penitent who knows that it is some trace of impurity 
-in him that keeps him away from the loved one. 

-The ability to sleep during odd moments seems to be a 
•necessity in old age. Whilst the first rule is applicable to all 
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young and old, the rule about sleep is not to,be copied by 
youngsters. It is the privilege only of babies and old people.- 
And to induce such sweet innocent sleep, it is surely necessary 
to put oneself in tune with the Infinite at every step. Thie- 
sleep is not to be mistaken for the sleep of the sluggard or the - 
opium-eater. But it is * Nature’s sweet restorer/ a tonic for a- 
brain that gets easily fagged m old age. 


8 th September , 1927 
TOTAL PROHIBITION 
By M. K. Gandhi 

“ I aslr you to realise the fact that the alteration of the* 
present Abkari Act with regard to making, manufacture and 
possession of liquor etc. must necessarily, to a large extent, lead 
to harassing of the people. You must be prepared for such a 
harassment which ]is an inevitable concomitant of the policy 
of prohibition. I must count then upon your unstinted support;- 
I do not want your support for picketing shops, to preach about 
the evils of drink and other kindred work. But I want your 
help m the matter of putting down illicit, manufacture of 
liquor and kindred crimes.” 4 

This is an extract from the speech of the Madras Minister 
for Public Health and Excise reported in the Hindu. , There is 
one more assistance the Minister has asked the people to ren¬ 
der, i.e , submit to increased taxation. Of this I do not piopose 
at present to say anything except that where the people are 
able, they should submit to further taxation on proof of neces¬ 
sity, No monetary cost is too great to pay for achieving total 
probioition. , . 

But at the present moment, I would confine myself to the 
extract quoted by me. I fear that the 1 Minister has taken a 
wrong view of prohibition. In. my opinion, it has not to be 
taken piece-meal. To be successful it should be taken as a 
whole. It is not a pne-district question but it is an all-India 
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^question. I have not hesitated to give ray opinion, that it was 
a wicked thing for the Imperial Government to have transfer¬ 
red this the most immoral source-of revenue to the provinces 
and to have thus made this tainted revenue the one source for 

• defraying the cost of the education of Indian youth. 

But what pains me about the Minister’s speech is his super¬ 
ficial treatment of a question which affects the well-being of 
•the masses. Surely he is not serious about his scheme if he ex¬ 
pects the people to do his police work. And why does he 
frighten the people by saying that ihete must be harassment if 
prohibition is tried ? Is there harassment of the people because 
theft or manufacture of gunpowder are classed as crimes ? Is 
not unlicensed distillation even now a crime ? What the^rainis- 
-ter implies therefore is, that the men who to-day hold licences 
-to manufacture or sell liquor will after the prohibition distil 
rsurreptitiously and thatUherefore they will be harassed. There 
need be, in this, no harassment of the people. 

> But it betrays want of imagination and lack of sympathy 
with the people, if the Minister believes that as a prohibitionist 
he has nothing more to dolbut to declare prohibition and prose- 
-cute those who will break his law s. I venture.to submit that 
prosecutions are the smallest and the destructive part of prohi- 
-tion. I suggest that there is a larger and constructive side to 
prohibition. People drink because of the conditions to which 
they are reduced. It is the factory labourers and others that 
-drink. They are forlorn, uncared for, and they take to drink. 
They are no more vicious by nature than tee-totallers are saints 
by nature. The majority of people are controlled by their en¬ 
vironment. Any minister who is sincerely anxious to make 
prohibition a success will have to develop the zeal and qualities 
-4}f a reformer. He will then require precisely the help that the 
Madras Minister is reported to have scorned. In my humble 
-opinion, he does need pickets and men and women who would 

* preach about the evils of the drink * and do 4 other kindred 
work. * It is just in these very things that he will want an 

^siTmy of volunteers who will be associated with him in reform- 
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ing the life of the drunkard. He will have to convert every 
drink shop into a refreshment shop and concert room combined. 
Poor labourers will want some place where they can congregate 
and get wholesome, cheap, refreshing, non-intoxicating drinks, 
and if they can have some good music at the same time, it 
would prove as a tonic to them and draw them. These can by 
judicious management and association of the people become 
paying concerns for the state. He who will handle the 
problem of temperance will have to give a more serious study 
to it than the Minister seems to have done. Let him study the 
methods adopted in America and tried by the great tempe¬ 
rance organisations of the world. This study will give but 
limited help. For the Western conditions are widely different 
from the Indian. Our methods too, will have, therefore, to be 
largely different. Whereas total prohibition in the West is 
most difficult of accomplishment, I hold that it is the easiest of 
-accomplishment in this country. When an evil like drink in 
the West attains the status of respectability, it is the most diffi¬ 
cult to deal with. With us drink is still, thank God, sufficient¬ 
ly disrespectable and confined not to the general body of the 
people but to a minority of the poor classes. 


8th September , 192J 
WHAT STUDENTS CAN DO 

The following is a verbatim report of GandhijTs address to 
the students of Vellore : 

At the outset I would like to express my very deep sorrow 
over the domestic affliction that has befallen vour Principal. I 
heard of it as soon as I reached here. I appreciate, Mr. Princi¬ 
pal, the very courteous consideration that you have shown by 
not merely allowing this function to take place under your roof 
but also, in spite of your overwhelming grief, gracing this 
function by your presence and presiding at it. I ask you to 
regard me as a partner in your grief. 
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, I thank all the students and others for the address that has 
been presented to me this afternoon and the purse for the- 
Khadi fund. This demonstration of your personal affection for~ 
me and your identification with the poorest of the land does not 
surprise me now, because it has become a common feature- 
wherever I go, throughout the length and breadth of our 
beautiful country. It has l?een a matter of the greatest joy to 
me and consolation, in the* face of many difficulties, to find that 
the student world throughout India has a warm corner for me~ 
in their heart. The students have lightened my burden to a* 
very great extent. But I cannot suppress from me the feelingr 
that in spite of this personal affection that the students have 
shown to me everywhere and even identification with the poorest 
of the land, the students have yet to cover a vast amount oF 
ground For you are the hope of the future. You will be 
called upon, when you are discharged from your colleges and 
schools, to enter upon public life to lead the poor people of this 
country v I would therefore like you, students, to have a sense 
of responsibility and show itjn a much more tangible manner,- 
It is a remarkable fact and a regrettable fact that in the case of 
the vast majority of students, whilst they entertain noble im— 
pulses during their student days, these # disappear when they 
finish their studies. The vast majority of them look out for 
loaves and fishes. Surely, there is - something wrong m this^ 
There is one reason which is obvious. Every educationist, 
every one who has had anything^ to do 'with the students, has 
realised that our educational system is faulty. It does not 
correspond to the requirements of the country, certainly not to 
the requirements of pauper India. There is no correspondence 
between the education that is given and the home life and the 
village life. But that is, I fear, a larger question than you and 
J can deal with in a meeting of this character. 

Taking things as they are, we have to consider what is 
possible for the students to do and what more we can do in order 
to serve the country. The answer that has come to me and to 
many, who are eager to see that the student world gives 9 good 
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account of itself, is that the students have to search within and 
look after their personal character. Purity of personal life is* 
the one indispensable condition for building a sound education* 
And my meetings with thousands of students and the corres¬ 
pondence which I continuously have with the students in which 
they pour out their innermost feelings and take me into their 
confidence show me quite clearly that there . is much left to be 
desired. I am sure that all of you understand thoroughly what 
1 mean. In our languages there is a beautiful word equivalent 
for the word student, that is, Bratamachari, Vidyarthi is ai 
coined word and a poor equivalent for Brahmacbari. And II 
hope you know what the word Brahmacbari means. It means- 
searcher after God, one who conducts himself so as to bring 
bimself nearest to God in the least possible time. And all the 
great religions of the world, however much they may differ, are 
absolutely one on this fundamental thing that no man or woman 
with an impure heart can possibly appear before the Great 
White Throne. All our learning or recitation of the Vedas,, 
correct knowledge of Sanskrit, Latin, Greek and what not will 
avail us nothing if they do not enable us to I cultivate absolute 
purity of heart. The end of all knowledge must be building 
up of character. 

An English friend in Shimoga, whom I did not know before 
came up to me and asked me, why it was, if India was really a 
spiritually advanced country, he did not observe in the students 
a real yearning after knowledge of God, why was it that the 
students, many of them, did not even know what the Bhagavad 
Gita was. I gave what appeared to me an honest explanation 
and excuse for this discovery of his. But I do not propose to 
give that explanation to you nor seek to excuse this very great 
and grave defect. The very first and earnest request that l 
would make to the students before me here is that each one of 
you should search within, and wherever you find that my 
remarks are justified, you will begin to reform and* rebuild, 
yourself, and those of you who are Hindus, and the vast 
majority are Hindus I know, will endeavour to understand the 
22 
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very simple, beautiful, and to me soulful message of the Gita. 
The experience, and I think I can say the experience without 
a single exception, of those who have really carried on this 
search after truth to render their hearts pure is that it is an 
utterly impossible effort, unless it is accompanied by a hearty 
prayer to the Almighty. Whatever, therefore, you do, do not 
lose faith in God. I cannot reason out the thing for you, 
because really speaking, it is a fact which transcends reason. 
But I want you to cultivate a spirit of real humility and not 
summarily reject the experiences of so many teachers, Rishis 
and others of the world and not regard them as so many super¬ 
stitious men. And if you will but do this,— all the rest that I 
want to say will be as clear as crystal to you. This will be to 
me the test of your sincerity of profession. If you have real 
faith In God, you cannot but feel for the humblest of his crea¬ 
tion. And whether it is the spinning - wheel and Khadi, or 
untouchability, or total prohibition, or social reform in connec¬ 
tion with child-widows and child-wives and many other similar 
things, you will find that all these activities are derived from 
the same source. I was therefore glad to find that you sym¬ 
pathise with and approve of the spinning movement, the strug¬ 
gle against untouchability and other things with which I am 
identified. I accept your assurance that henceforth you will do 
better in regard to Kbadt. 

It is really the easiest thing in the world for you to make 
your choice once for all and say to yourself that you shall use 
henceforth nothing but Khadi since it puts a few coppers into 
the pockets of those who need them most. In this one institu¬ 
tion alone, I understand, you are more than 1,400. Just think 
what the 1,400 by giving only half an hour to spinning can add 
materially to the wealth of the country. Think also what 1,400 
can do on behalf of the so-called untouchables, and if all the 
1,400 young men were to make a solemn resolve, and they can 
do so, that they are* not going to have anything whatsoever to 
do with child-wives, imagine what a great reform you will make 
in society around you. If the 1,400 amongst you, or a respec- 
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table number even devote your leisure hours or part of your 
Sundays to going amidst those who are given to drink and in 
the kindliest manner possible steal into their hearts, imagine 
what service you will reader to them and to the country. All 
these things you can do in spite of the existing faulty education. 
Nor do >ou require much effort for doing these things except 
that you have got to change your heart, and to use a current 
expression in the political world, alter the ‘ angle of vision** 

And I want you to turn this occasion to advantage, and 
you will do so, if only you will consider the solemn circum¬ 
stance under which we have met this evening and 1>3' reference 
to which I started my address. A mere man of the world 
would be justified, and he will be held justified by the world, if 
he excused himself from’attending a function of this character 
on account of domestic affliction. Surely there is something 
noble and majestic when a man, instead of brooding over such 
•sorrows, transmutes them into service for God and humanity. 
Every such act enables us to understand the essential oneness 
of humanity. May God enable you to understand the words 
that l have spoken to you. I thank you once more for your 
address and the purse and all that you have said. 


15th September , 1927 
DRAIN INSPECTOR'S REPORT 
By m. k. Gandhi 

_ ** On the lips of the good vice becomes virtue, 

“ And even virtue appears as vice in the mouth of the eviU 
sninded: this need not surprise us. 

“ For, do not the mighty clouds drink the salt waters of the 
•ocean and return tt as sweet refreshing ram , 

* And does not the cobra , drinking sweet milk , belch it forth as 
She deadliest poison f ” 

“ Rivers drink not of their own waters , the trees do'not them¬ 
selves eat the fruit which they bear , 
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" Nor do the clouds partake of the grains they grow ; even so 
the good devote ihetr powers to the good of others'’ 

Several correspondents have sent me cuttings containing, 
reviews of, or protests against, [Miss Mayo’s Mother India. A 
few have m addition asked me to give my own opinion on it. 
An enraged correspondent from London asks me to give him 
answers to several questions that he has framed upon the 
authoress’s references to me* Miss Mayo has herself favoured 
ine with a copy of her book. 

I would certainly not have made time, especially when I 
have only limited energy, and caution has been enjoined upon 
me by medical friends against overwork, to read the book 
during my tour. But these letters made it obligatory on me to 
read the book at once. 1 

The book is cleverly and powerfully written. The care¬ 
fully chosen quotations give it the appearance of a truthful 
book. But the impression it leaves on my mind is, that it is the 
report of a dram inspector sent out with the one purpose of 
opening and examining the drains of the country to be reported 
upon, or to give a graphic description of the stench exuded b} r 
the opened drains. If Miss Mayo had' confessed that she had 
gone to India merely to open out and examine the drains of 
India, there would perhaps be little to complain about her 
compilation. But she says m effect with a certain amount of 
triumph, ‘The drains are India/ True, m the concluding 
chapter there is a caution. But her caution is cleverly made 
to enforce her sweeping condemnation. I feel that no one who 
has any knowledge of India can possibly accept her terrible 
accusations against the thought and the life of the people of 
this unhappy country 

The book is without doubt untruthful, be the facts stated 
ever so truthful. If I open out and describe with punctilious 
care all the stench exuded from Ihe drains of London and say 
“ Behold London,” my facts will be incapable of challenge, but 
my judgment will be rightly condemned as a travesty of truths 
Miss Mayo’s book is nothing better, nothing else. 
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The authoress says she was dissatisfied with the literature 
she read about India, and so she came to India ** to see what a 
volunteer unsubsidised, uncommitted and unattached, could 
observe of common things in daily human life.” 

After having read the book with great attention, I regret 
to say that I find it difficult to accept this claim. Unsubstdi- 
sed she may be. Uncommitted and unattached she certainly 
fails to show herself ia any page. We in India are accustomed 
to interested publications patronised,—'patronised* is accepted 
as an elegant synonym for 'subsidised,*—by the Government. 
We have become used to understanding from pre-British days, 
that the art (perfected by the British) of government includes 
the harnessing of the secret services of men learned, and report# 
ed to be honest and honourable for shadowing suspects and for 
writing up the virtues of the Government of the day as if the 
certificate had come from disinterested quarters. I hope that 
Miss Mayo will not take offence if she comes under the shadow 
of such suspicion. It maybe some consolation to her to know 
that even some of the best English friends of Indta have been 
so suspected. 

But ruling out of consideration the suspicion, it remains 
to be seen why she has written this untruthful book. It is 
doubly untruthful. It is untruthful in that she condemns a 
whole nation or in her words ‘the peoples of India * (she will 
not have us as one nation) practically without any reservation 
as to their sanitation, morals, religion etc. It is also untruth¬ 
ful because she claims for the British Government merits which 
cannot be sustained and-which many an honest British officer 
would blush to see the Government credited with. 

If she is not subsidised. Miss Mayo is an avowed Indo- 
phobe and Anglophil refusing to see anything good about 
Indians and anything bad about the British and their rule. 

She does not give one an elevated idea of Western stand¬ 
ard of judgment. Though she represents a class of sensational 
writers in the West, it is a class that, I flatter myself with the 
belief, is on the wane. There is a growing body of Americans 
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who hate anything sensational, smart or crooked. But the pity 
of it is that there are still thousands in the West who delight 
in 4 shilling shockers/ Nor are all the authoress's quotations 
or isolated facts truthfully stated. I propose to pick up those 
I have personal knowledge of. The book bristles with quota¬ 
tions torn from their contexts and with extracts which have 
been authoritatively challenged. 

The authoress has violated all sense of propriety by 
associating the Poet’s name with child-marriage. The Poet 
has indeed referred to early marriages as not an undesira¬ 
ble institution. But there is a world of difference between* 
child-marriage and early marriage. If she had taken the 
trouble of making the acquaintance of the free and freedom- 
loving girls and women of Shantiniketan, she would have known 
the Poet's meaning of early marriage. 

She has done me the honour of quoting me frequently in 
support of her argument. > Any person who collects extracts 
from a reformer's diary, tears them. from their context and 
proceeds to condemn, on the strength of these, the people m 
whose midst the reformer has worked, would get no hearing 
from sane and unbiassed readers ot hearers. But in her hurry 
to see everything Indian in a bad light, she has not only taken 
liberty with my writings, but she has not thought it necessary 
even to verify through me certain things ascribed by her or 
others to me. In fact she has combined in her own person 
what we understand in India the ju<hm a l and the executive 
officer. She is both the prosecutor" and the judge. She has descri¬ 
bed the visit to me, and informed her readers that there are 
•always with me two u secretaries ” who write down every word 
I say. I know that this is not a wilful perversion of facts. Ne¬ 
vertheless the statement is not true. I beg to inform her, that I 
have no one near me who has been appointed or is expected to 
write down every word that I say. I have by me a co-worker 
called Mahadev Desai who "is striving to out-Boswell Boswell 
and does, whenever he is near me, take down whatever he 
considers to be wisdom dropping from my lips. I can't repel 
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his advances, even if I would, for the relationship between us 
is, like the Hindu marriage, indissoluble. But the real crime 
committed against me is described by her at pages 387-88. She 
ascribes to the Poet 4 a fervent declaration that Ayurvedic 
science surpasses anything that the West can offer.* (She has 
this time no quotation to back her statement). Then she quotes 
my opinion that hospitals are institutions for propagating sin, 
and then distorts out of all recognition a sacred incident, 
honourable to the British surgeons and, I hope, to myself. I 
must ask the reader to excuse me for giving the full quotation 
from the book: 

" As he happened to be in the prison at the time, a 
British surgeon of the Indian Medical Service came straight¬ 
away to see him. * Mr. Gandhi/ said the surgeon, as the 
incident was then reported, 4 1 am sorry to tell you that you 
have appendicitis. It you were my patient, I should 
operate at once. But you will probably prefer to call in 
your Ayurvedic physician.” 

“ Mr. Gandni proved otherwise minded. 

H ‘ I should prefer not to operate/ pursued the sur¬ 
geon, 4 because in case the outcome should be unfortunate, 
all your friends will lay it as a charge of malicious intent 
against us whose duty is to care for you/ * 

“ 1 If you will only consent to operate/ pleaded Mr. 
Gandhi, * I will call in my friends, now, and explain to 
them that you do so at my request/ 

“ So Mr. Gandhi wilfully went to an * institution for 
propagating sin/ was operated upon by one of the 1 worst 
of all/an officer of the Indian Medical Service and was 
attentively nursed through convalescence by an English 
Sister whom he is understood to have thought after all 
rather a 4 useful sort of person." 

This is a travesty of truth. I shall confine myself to cor¬ 
recting only what is libellous and not the other inaccuracies. 
There was no question here of calling in any Ayurvedic physi¬ 
cian. Col. Maddock who performed the operation had the 
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jright, if he had so chosen, to perform the operation without a 
reference to me, and even in spite of me* But he and Surgeon- 
General Hooton showed a delicate consideration to me, and 
asked me whether I would wait for my own doctors who were 
known to them and who were also trained in the Western medi¬ 
cal and surgical science. I would not be behind-hnnd in re¬ 
turning their courtesy and consideration, and I immediately 
told them that they could perform the operation without wait¬ 
ing for my doctors to whom they had telegraphed, and that I 
would gladly give them a note for their protection in the event 
of the operation miscarrying. I endeavoured to show that I 
had no distrust either in their ability or their good faith. It 
was to me a happy opportunity of demonstrating my personal 
goodwill. 

So far as my opinion about hospitals and the like is con¬ 
cerned, it stands, in spite of my having subjected myself and my 
wards to treatment more than once by physicians and surgeons, 
Indian and European, trained in the Western school of medi¬ 
cine. Similarly I use motor cars and railways, whilst holding 
* to my condemnation of them as strongly as ever. I hold the 
body itself to be an evil and an impediment in my progress. 
But I see no inconsistency in my making use of it while it 
lasts, and trying in the best manner I know to use it for its 
own destruction. This is a sample of distortion of which 
I have a personal knowledge. 

But the book is brimful of descriptions of incidents of which 
an average Indian, at any rate, has no knowledge. Thus she 
describes an ovation said to have been given to the Prince of 
Wales, of which Indian India has no knowledge, but which 
could not possibly escape it if it had happened. A crowd is 
reported to have fought its way to the Prince’s car somewhere 
in Bombay. 41 The Police,” Miss Mayo says, tried vainly to 
form a hedge round the car moving at a crawl unprotected now 
through a solid mass of shouting humanity which won through 
to the railway station at last.” Then at the railway station 
while there were three minutes for the train to steam out, the 
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Prince is reported by Miss Mayo to have ordered the barriers 
to be dropped and the * 4 mobs ” to' be let in. The authoress 
then proceeds, “ Like the sweep of a river in floods, intermina¬ 
ble multitude rolled in, and shouted and laughed and wept, and 
when the train started, ran alongside the Royal carriage till 
they could run no more.” All this is supposed to have happen¬ 
ed in 1921 on the evening of November 22nd, whilst the dying 
ambers of the riots were still hot. There is much of this kind 
of stuff in this romantic chapter, which is headed " Behold a 
light.” 

The nineteenth chapter is a collection of authorities in 
praise of the achievements of the British Government, almost 
•every one of which has been repeatedly challenged both by 
English and Indian writers of unimpeachable integrity. The 
-seventeenth chapter is written to show that we are a world- 
menace/ If as a result of Miss Mayo’s effort the League of 
Nations is moved to declare India a segregated country unfit 
ifor exploitation I have no doubt both the West and the East 
would be the gainers. We may then have our internecine wars. 
Hindus may be eaten up, as she threatens, by the hordes from 
the North-West and Central Asia,—that were a position in¬ 
finitely superior to one of ever-growing emasculation. Even as 
electrocution is a humaner method of killing than the torturous 
method of roasting alive, so would a sudden overwhelming 
sweep from Central Asia upon the unresisting, insanitary, su¬ 
perstitious and sexuality-ridden Hindus, as Miss Mayo des¬ 
cribes us to be, be a humane deliverance from the living and 
ignominious death which we are going through at the present 
■moment. Unfortunately however, such is not Miss Mayo’s 
goal. Her case is to perpetuate white domination in India on 
the plea o^India's unfitness to rule herself. 

The picturesque statements that this clever authoress puts 
Into the mouths of the various characters read like so many 
pages from a sensational novel in which no regard has to be 
paid to truth. Many of her statements seem to me to be utter¬ 
ly unworthy of belief and do not put the men and women to 
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whom they are ascribed m a favourable light. Take for ins¬ 
tance this statement put m\&e mouth of a prince: * * 

“ ‘ Our treaties are with the Crown of England/ one or 
them said to me, with incisive calm. ‘ The princes of 
India made no treaty with a Government that included 
Bengali babus. We shall never deal with this new lot of 
Jacks-in-office. While Britain stays, Britain will send us- 
English gentlemen to speak for the King Emperor, and all 
will be as it should be between friends. If Britain leaves,- 
we, the princes will know how to straighten out India^ even 
as princes should/ ” Page 3 l 6 . ^ 

However fallen Indian princes may be, I should want un¬ 
impeachable evidence before I could believe that there can be- 
in India a prince so degraded as to make such a statement. 
Needless to say the authoress does not give the name of the 
prince, v . « ~ ‘ 

A still more scandalous statement occurs on page 314 and.^ 
reads as follows : ; v 

* His Highness does not believe/ said the Dewan r 
‘that Britain is going U> leave India. But still, under this 
new regime in England, they may be so ill-advised. So* 
His Highness is getting his troops in shape, accumulating 
munitions and coining silver. And if the English do go r 
three months afterward, not a rupee or a virgin will be left 
in all Bengal/ ’* , 

The reader is kept in darkness as to the name of His 
Highness or of the enlightened Dewan. 

There are many statements which Miss Mayo puts into* 
the mouths of Englishmen and Englishwomen living in India,. 
"All I can say with reference to these statements is that if some 
of them were really made by the authors, they are unworthy of 
thetrust reposed in them and they have done an injustice to 
their wards or patients as well as the race to which they belong, 

I should be sorry indeed to think that there are many English¬ 
men and Englishwomen who say one thing to their Indian 
friends and another to their Western confidants. Those + 
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Englishmen and Enghsh-women who may chance to read 
the sweepings gathered together by Miss Mayo with 
her muck-rake will ‘recognise the statements I have in 
mind~ In seeking to see an India degraded Miss Mayo has 
unconsciously degraded the characters whom she has used 
as her instruments for proving her facts which she boasts 
cannot be ‘disproved or shaken/ I hope I have given suffici¬ 
ent pnma facie proof in this article to show that many of her 
facts stand disproved even in isolation. Put together they give 
a wholly false picture. 

*J 5 ut why am I writing this article ? Not for the Indian 
readers but for the many American and English readers who- 
read these pages from week to week wjth sympathy and atten¬ 
tion. I warn them against believing this book. I do not re¬ 
member having given the message Miss Mayo imputes to me. 
The only one present who took any notes at all has po recol- 
lectionof the message imputed to me. Bnt I do know what* 
message I give every American who comes to see me: “Do 
not believe newspapers and the catchy literature you get in 
America. But if you want to know anything about India, go 
to India as students, study India for yourself. If you cannot 
go, make a study of all that is written about India for her and 
against her and then form your own conclusions. The ordin¬ 
ary literature you get is either exaggerated vilification of India 
or exaggerated praise/* I warn Americans and Englishmen 
against copying Miss Mayo. She came not with an open 
mind as she claims, but with her preconceived notions and- 
prejudices which she betrays on every page, not excluding even 
the introductory chapter in which she recites the claim. She 
came to India not to see things with her own eyes, but to 
gather material three fourths of which she could as well have 
gathered in America 

That a book like Miss Mayo's can command a large cir¬ 
culation furnishes a sad commentary on Western literature and 
culture. , 

I am writing this article also in the hope, be it ever so 
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*distant, that Miss Mayo herself may relent and repent of 
1 having done, I hope unconsciously, atrocious injustice to an 
ancient people and equally atrocious injustice to the Americans 
by having exploited her undoubted ability to prejudice without 

- warrant their minds against India. 

The irony of it all is that she has inscribed this book’ ‘To 

- the peoples of India.* She has certainly not written it as a 
reformer, and out of love. If I am mistaken in my estimate 
let her come back to India. Let her subject herself to cross- 

‘ examination, and if her statements escape unhurt through the 
: fire of cross-examination, let her live in our midst and reform 
our lives. So much for Miss Mayo and her readers. 

I must now come to the other side of the picture. Whilst I 

- consider the book to be unfit to be placed before Americans and 
Englishmen (for it can do no good to them), it is a book that 

♦-every Indian can read with some degree of profit. We may 
repudiate the charge as it has been framed by her, but we 
may not repudiate the substance underlying the many allega- 
* tions she has made. It is a good thing to see ourselves as others 

- see us. * We need not evet^ examine the motive with which the 
book is written. A cautious reformer may make some use of it. 

There are statements in it which demand investigation. 
'For instance she says that the Vaishnavamark has an obscene 
meaning. I am a born Vaishnavite, I have perfect recollec¬ 
tion of my visits to Vaishnava temples. Mine were orthodox 
people. I used to have the mark myself as a child, but neither 
"I nor any one else in our family ever knew that this harmless 
.and rather elegant-looking mark had any obscene significance 
at all. I asked a party of Vaishnavites in Madras where this 
article is being written. They knew nothing about the alleged 
^obscene significance. I do not therefore suggest that it never 
had such significance. But I do suggest that millions are un¬ 
aware of the obscenity alleged to be behind it. It has remained 
' for our Western visitors to acquaint us with the obscenity of 
many practices which we have hitherto innocently indulged in. 
It was in a missionary book that I first learnt that Shivalingam 
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had any obscene significance at all, and even now when I see 
a Shivahngam neither the shape nor the association in which 
I see it suggests any obscenity. It was again m a missionary 
book that I learnt that the temples in Orissa were disfigured 1 
with obscene statues. When I went to Puri it was not without 
an effort that I was able to see those things. But I do know that 
the thousands who flock to the temple know nothing about the 
obscenity surrounding these figures. The people are unpre¬ 
pared and the figures do not obtrude themselves upon your gaze> 
But let us not resent being made aware of the dark side of 
the picture wherever it exhists. Overdrawn her pictures of our 
insanitation, child-marriages etc. undoubtedly are. But let- 
them serve as a spur to much greater effort than we have 
hitherto put forth in order to rid society of all cause of re-* 
proach. Whilst we may be thankful for anything good that- 
foreign visitors may be able honestly to say of us, if we curb* 
our anger, we shall learn, as I have certainly learnt, more from* * 
our critics than from our patrons. Our indignation which'we 
are bound to express against the slanderous book must not- 
bimd us to our obvious imperfections and our great limitations^ 
Our anger will leave Miss Mayo absolutely unhurt' and it will 
only recoil upon ourselves. We too have our due share of 
thoughtless readers as the West has, and in seeking to dis¬ 
prove everything Miss Mayo has written, we shall make the 
reading public believe that we are a race of perfect human, 
beings against whom nothing can be said, no one can dare say 
one word. The agitation that has been set up against tbe bookl 
is m danger of being overdone. There is no cause for fury. I 
would here close this review which I have undertaken with the 
greatest reluctance and under great pressure of work with a 
paraphrase of a beautiful couplet from Tulasidas ; 

“Everything created by God, animate or inanimate, has its- 
good and bad side. The wise man, like the fabled bird which, 
separating the cream pf milk fiom its water helps himself to 
the cream leaving the water alone, will take the^good from* 
everything leaving the bad alone,” 
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15th September , igzj 
J TWO SPEECHES 
By M. K. Gandhi 

[With the number of speeches that Gandhiji has been 
-addressing these days, the readers of Young India, will, Lhope, 
-not expect him to write much. Some of the speeches areas 
-good as articles and more, and I am selecting two for this 
*week. ~ M. DJ 

A RELIGIOUS DISCOURSE 

; , (At the Young Men’s Christian Association.) 

The Chairman has asked me to give you a religious 
-discourse* T do not know that I have ever given a religious 
-discourse, or to put it the other, way, I do not know a single 
-speech of mine or a talk of mine, within my own tecolleption, 
which has not been a religious discourse. I think, if I am not 
deceived, that 1 at the back of every , word that I have uttered 
-since I have known what public life is, and of every act that 
I have done, there has bepn a religious consciousness and a 
^downright religious motive. My acts may have appeared to 
vmy audiences or to the readers of the word that I have written, 
-political, economical and many other things. -But I ask you 
-to accept my word that the motive behind every one of them 
has been essentially and predominantly religious. And so is 
it to be this morning. ___ 

When I asked what 1 was expected to speak about, I was 
-told that I was to speak what I liked. Well, the message came 
-to me this morning as I was on my way to this meeting and 
I propose now to think before you-aloud. 

I had very precious moments with a missionary friend in 
Vellore. I had a heart-to-heart talk with the students of that 
^place, and the next morning I was told something like this : 
"‘'Your speech was very nice. You talked of the things of the 
-spirit. But how is it that in the middle of the speech like King 
^Charles* head with the renowned Mr. Dick, Khadi came up ? 
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<Can you explain,what connection Khadi can possibly have with 
-spirituality?” Then he went on, “You spokq about tempe¬ 
rance; that delighted us and it was certainly spiritual. You 
spoke about untouchability, a very fine subject for an audience 
spiritually inclined or for a spiritually inclined man to speak 
^bout* But both these came in your speech after your 
•message of Khadi It seemed to jar on some of us.” I have 
given you the substance of the conversation in my own words 
*but faithfully. I gave the answer that came to me at the time 
-and this morning I want to amplify that answer. 

It is quite true th^t I place Kha^der first and then only 
•untouchabilty and temperance. All these came at the end of 
the speech I gave to the students of Vellore, in which I made 
-a fervent appeal for purity of life and told them that without 
purity of life all their learning would be as dust and probably 
a hindrance to the true progress of the world. Then I took up 
these three things and a few more by way of illustration. 
Throughout 35 years' unbroken experience of public service in 
several parts of the world, I have not yet understood that 
there is anything like spiritual or moral value apart from work 
and action. I have often repeated to audiences like this that 
great verse which has always remained with me ever since 
I read it: “ Not every one that says unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven but he who doeth the will 
of my Father who is in Heaven.” I have not reproduced that 
verse correctly but you know what that verse is and it is so 
true. I recall to my mind two brilliant instances of men in 
Tnglish public life who, in their own times, were regarded as 
very great reformers, and as pillars of spirituality. I am now 
talking to you of about 1889 and 1890 when many of you were 
not born. I used to attend temperance meetings in those days. 
I was interested in that reform. These two pillars of spiritua¬ 
lity were supposed to be great temperance workers, but they 
were workers with their speeches. They were always in 
demand when a harangue was required on temperance. I am 
sorry to have to inform you that I was a witness to their fall. 
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Both of them were found out. They^were no workers, Th& 
words God, Lord, Jehovah were pa their lips always, but they 
simply adorned their lips, they were not in their hearts. They 
used the temperance platform for their own base ends. One- 
of them was‘a speculator and the other was amoral leper. 
Pprhaps you now understand what I want to say. In India 
also, I am not able to say that the temperance platform is- 
always a spiritual platform or that the platform of un- 
touchability must necessarily be a spiritual platform. I have 
known, I know now as I am talking to you, that both these 
platforms are being abused to-day in this very land by several 
people. Others are using them aright. The moral I want to- 
submit to you is that every act may be done, conceived and 
presented from a spiritual standpoint or it may have nond of 
it at all. I want to claim before you to-day that the message 
of the spinning wheel and Khadi is supremely a spiritual 
message; and it is because it is supremely a spiritual message 
for this land that it has got tremendous economic consequences 
as also political consequences. 7 

Only the other dayman American friend. Prof. Sam 
Higginbottom. writing to trie upon a subject in which both he 
and I are deeply interested* said,—I give you the substance of 
the letter— 41 1 don’t believe in a religion bereft of economics^ 
Religion to be worth anything must be capable of being 
reduced when neccessary to terms of economics," I entirely 
endorse that remark with a big mental reservation. Not that 
Mr. Higginbottom also had not that reservation. But I must 
not claim to speak for him. The mental reservation is this r 
that whereas religion to be worth anything must be capable of 
being reduced to tehns of economics, economics, to be worth 
anything, must also be capable of being reduced to terms of 
jrehgion or spirituality. Therefore in this scheme of religion 
xum economics there is no room for exploitation and for 
Americanisation as the technical term is known. As a distin¬ 
guished son of India put it,—he is no other than Sir. M. Vish- 
veshvarayya,—whereas an Englishman owns 30 slaves, or is it 
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36 ,—I speak subject to correction,—an American owns 33- 
slaves. Personally, I think their is no room in true economics- 
■which is convertible with religion for the owning of slaves 
whether they are human beings, cattle or machinery. Ther& 
is no room for slavery in economics. Then I suggest to you. 
that you cannot escape Khadi and it has the largest limit. 
Temperance takes in its orbit a certain number of people* It 
blesses the man who converts the drunkard to teeto- 
talism, and it undoubtedly blesses the drunkard who is- 
so converted by the word of the reformer. Untouchability 
takes in its orbit at the most seven crores of people of 
this unhappy land, and not everyone of us can do un- 
tcuchability work. You may certainly give the un~ 
touchable education; you may dig wells for him* and 
build temples. But these would not make him touchable 
unless the so-called touchables will come* down from their 
insolent heights and brother the untouchable. So you wilL 
see it is a somewhat complex problem for the man and 
woman in the street to handle. And as a man whose sole 
occupation in life is, be it ever so humble, to find out truth, T 
was searching for something that every one can do ’ without 
exception,—everybody in this room,—that something which, 
would also remedy the most deep-seated disease of India. 

And the most deep-seated disease of India is undoubtedly 
not drunkenness, undoubtedly not untouchability, great as 
those diseases are and greater perhaps for those who are suffer¬ 
ing from them ; but when you examine the numerical content 
of this disease, you will find with me, if you take any census 
returns, or any authentic book on history, such! for instance as 
Sir William Hunter's history, or take the evidence of Mr. 
Higginbottom given before a Commission only two years ago,. 
—he said that the largest number of people in India wer& 
poverty-stricken, and Sir William Hunter says that one-tenth, 
of the population in India is living barely on one meal a day 
consisting of a stale roti and a pinch of dirty salt which per¬ 
haps you and I will cot touch,—that state of things persists in 
23 
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Jndia to-day. If you were to go into the interior, outside the 
railway track, you will find as I have found that the villages 
are being reduced to dung-heaps, the villagers are not there, 
vultures are to be seen because they could not support them¬ 
selves, and were reduced to carcasses. 

India is suffering from menengitis, and if you will perform 
the necessary operation and make'some return to those star¬ 
ving millions to-day, I say there is nothing but Khadi for you. 
And if as men spiritually inclined, you will think of those less 
fortunate than you are and who have not even enough to sup¬ 
port themselves or clothe themselves, if you will have an in¬ 
dissoluble bond between them and yourselves, I say once more 
there is nothing for you but Khadi. But it jars, and the reason 
why it jars is that this is a new thing and is a visionary thing, 
a day-dream as it appears to many. The missionary friend of 
Vellore, of whom I spoke about, told me at the end of our con¬ 
versation, “ Yes, but can you stem the march of modern pro¬ 
gress ? Can you put back the hands of the clock, and induce 
people to take to your Khadi and make them work on a mere 
pittance ? ” All I could say is’that this friend did not know his 
India. From the Vellore meeting I went to two places, Arcot 
and Ami. I did not see much of the people there, I assure 
you, but saw the villagers less well clad than I am. I saw them 
not in their tens but in their tens of thousands. They were in 
their rags and their wages were practically nil for four months 
in the year. They gave me of their substance ; I was hungrily 
looking at the thing they gave me. They gave me not pices ; 
they gave pies. ; 

Come with me to Orissa, in November, to Pun, a holy 
place, and a sanatorium, where you will find soldiers and the 
Governor’s residence during summer months. Within ten 
miles’ radius of Purl you will see skin and bone. With this 
very hand I have collected soiled pies from them tied tightly in 
their rags, and their hands were more paralysed than mine 
were at Kolhapur. Talk to them of modern progress. Insult 
them by taking the name of God before them in vain. They" 
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Trill call you and me fiends if we talk about God to them. They 
know, if they know any God at all, a God of terror, vengeance, 
a pitiless tyrant. They do not know what love is. What can 
you do for them ? You will find it difficult to change these 
delightful sisters (pointing to the ladies present) from their silk 
sadis to coarse Khadi woven by those paralytic and crude hands. 
Kbadi is rough 1 It is too heavy 1 Silk is soft to be touched and 
they can wear 9 yards of silk, but they cannot weac g yards of 
Khadi. The poor sisters of Orissa have no sadis ; they are in 
rags. But they have not lost all sense of decency, but I assure 
you we have. We are naked in spite of our clothing, and they 
are clothed in spite of their nakedness. It is because of these 
that I wandar about from place to place* I humour my people, 
I humour my American friends. I humoured two stripling: 
youths from Harvard. When they wanted my autograph, I 
-said, 1 No autograph for Americans/ We struck a bargain. 
* I give you ray autograph ; and you take to Khadi/ They have 
promised and I rely on the word of an American gentleman. 
Many of them are doing this work,—make no mistake about it, 
—and they like it also. 

But I cannot be satisfied, not till every man and woman in 
India is working at his or at her wheel. Bum that wheel if you 
find a better substitute. This is the one and only work which 
*can supply the needs of the millions without disturbing them 
from their homes. It is a mighty task and I know that I can¬ 
not do it. I know also that God can do it. The mightiest and 
strongest matter is but a tiny affair for Him, when it pleases 
Him. He can destroy them all in the twmkling of an 
eye, as He has destroyed now thousands of homes in 
Gujarat and as He had destroyed thousands of homes a few 
years ago is South India. I carry this message of Khadi and 
the spinning wheel with the fullest faith in God, and therefore 
in His creation, man. You may laugh at me to-day. You may 
call this a sordid thing. If you like you may distrust me and 
•say this is some political schemer who has come 4o place his 
Khaddar before us, but he has got many things up his sleeve. 
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You may misinterpret me and my message. You may say r 
u We are too weak to do these things and too poor.” X know 
it is possible for you to repel me by your arguments and make 
me speechless,* But I shall not lose faith m you so long as L 
cannot lose faith in God. It is impossible for me to lose that 
faith, and therefore X cannot lose faith in the message oF 
Khadi and the 'spinning wheel/ - 

If I have not succeded in opening out my heart to you, and 
if I have not succeeded in showing to you the rock-bottom spiri¬ 
tuality of the message of Khaddar, I don’t think I shall^ver suc¬ 
ceed m doing so. All I can say is I mean to succeed. My 
lips may not deliver the true message. God will do it all, iu 
whose name I have delivered this message to you. God bless^ 
you. 


I$th September , IQ 27 
THE STUDENTS* SHARE 
By M^. K. Gandhi 

Speaking at Pachiappa’s College, Gandhiji said ; 

I thank you sincerely for all the gifts you have given me- 
for Daridranarayan • This is not the first time I enter this HalU 
It was in 1896 that I entered this Hall in connection with the- 
struggle in South' Africa. Dtl Subramania Aiyar of revered 
memory presided at the function. The reason why I recall 
this meeting is that I made the acquaintance of the students 
of India then for the firsF time. As you may know I am a 
matriculate, and therefore never had any college education 
worth the name in India. But when after the address was 
finished and the thanksgiving completed I went out to students 
who were lying in wait for me and took away from me all the 
copies of the green pamphlet that I was then circulating 
throughout India, and it was for the sake of those students that 
I asked the late Mr. G. Parameshwaran Pdlai, who befriended 
the cause and me as no one else did, to print copies and circul— 
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^ate them. With supreme pleasure he printed 10,000 copies of 
the pamphlet. Such was the demand on the part of the studr 
«nts for understanding the situation in South Africa and it 
pleased me immensely, and I said to myself, “Yes, India may be 
proud of her children and may baseall her hopes upon them.*' 
Since that time my acquaintance with students has been 
growing in volume and intensity. As I said in Bangalore, more 
is expected from those who give much, and since you have 
given me so much you have also given me the right to expect 
much more. I shall never be satisfied with * all that you could 
give me. You have endorsed some of the work that it has 
been my privilege to do. You have mentioned with affection 
and reverence in your address the name of Dartdranarayan and 
you. Sir (Principal), have—and I have no doubt with utmost 
-sincerity—endorsed the claim that I have made on behalf of the 
spinning wheel. Many of my distinguished and learned coun¬ 
trymen, I know, have rejected that claim,' saying that little bit 
of a wheel which was happily put away by our sisters and our 
mothers could never lead to the attainment of Swaraj. And 
yet you have endorsed that claim and pleased me immensely. 
Though you, students, have not said as much in your address, 
yet you have said sufficient in it to warrant the belief that you 
have in your hearts a real corner for the spinning wheeL Let 
not therfore this purse be the first and last demonstration of 
you, afiection for the spinning wheel. I tell you it would be an 
■embarrassment for me if it is the last demonstration of your 
affection; for I shall have, no use for the money if the Khadi 
that may be produced through the distribution of that money 
amongst the starving millions is not used by you. After all a 
lip profession of faith in the charkha and the throwing of a few 
rupees at me in a patronising manner won't bring Swaraj and 
won't solve the problem of the ever-deepening poverty of the 
toiling and starving millions. I want to correct myself. I have 
said toiling millions. I wish that it was a true description. Un¬ 
fortunately, as we have not revised our tastes about clothmg r 
we have made it impossible for these starving millions to toil 
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throughout the year. We have imposed upon them a vacation, 
which they do not need, for at least four months in the year. 
This is not a figment of my imagination, but it is a truth 
repeated by jnany English administrators, if you reject the 
testimony of your own countrymen who have moved in the 
midst of these masses. So then if I take this purse away and 
distribute it amongst the starving sisters, it does not solve the 
question. On the contrary it will impoverish their soul. They 
will become beggars and get into the habit of living upon 
charity. Heaven help the man, the woman or the nation that 
learns to live on charity. What you and I want to do is to 
provide work for those sisters of ours living protected in their 
own homes, and this is the only work that you can provide 
them with. It is dignified and honest work, and it is good 
enough work. One anna may mean nothing to you. You will 
throw it away in getting into ' a tram car and lazily passing 
your time instead of taking exercise for 2, 3* 4 or 5 miles as the 
case may be. But when it finds its way into the pockets of one 
poor sister it fructifies. She labours for it and she gives me 
beautiful yarn spun by her sacred hands, a yarn that has a 
history behind it. It is a thread worth weaving a garment out 
of for princes and potentates. A piece of calico from a mill has 
no such history behind it. I must not detain you over this one 
theme, great as it is for me, and though it engrosses practically 
the whole of my time. This purse of yours will not be a help but 
a hindrance to me if it is not an earnest of your determination 
henceforth t if you have not it already that you are not going to wear 
anything else but Khadi . 

i Let me not be deluded into the belief that you believe in 
this gospel of Khadi, because you give me the puree and 
because you applaud me. I want you to act up to your pro¬ 
fession. I do not want it to be said of you,—the salt of India* 
*—that yon gave this money merely to bamboozle me, that you 
do not want to wear Khadi and that you have no belief m it. 
Do not fulfil the prophecy that had been made by a distinguish¬ 
ed son of Tamil Nadu and a friend of mine. He has said that 
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when I die I will not need any other firewood to reduce my 
corpse to Jashes but the wood that will be collected out of the 
spinning wheels that I am now distributing. He has no faith 
in the charkha and he thinks that those who utter the name of 
the charkha do so merely out of respect for me. It is an honest 
opinion. It will be a great national tragedy if the Khadi 
movement turns out to be that and you will have been direct 
contributors to the tragedy and participators in that crime. It 
will be a national suicide. If you have no living faith in the 
charkha reject it. It would be a truer demonstration of your 
love, you will open my eyes and I shall go about my way 
crying hoarse in the wilderness: “You have rejected the 
charkha and thereby you have rejected Dandranarayan” But 
save me and save yourselves the pain, the degradation and the 
humiliation that await us if there is any delusion or camou¬ 
flage about this. This is one thing. But there are many 
things more in your address. 

You have mentioned there child-marriage and child- 
widows. A learned Tamilian has written to me to address 
students on child-widows. He has said that the hardships of 
child-widows in this presidency are far greater than those of 
child-widows in other parts of India. I have not been able to 
test the truth of this statement. You should know that better 
than I do. But what I would like you, young men around me 
to do is that you should have a touch of chivalry about you. If 
you have that, I have a great suggestion to offer. I hope the 
majority of you are unmarried, and a fair number of you are 
also Brahmacharis. I have to say ‘ a fair number * because I 
know students ; a student who casts his lustful eyes upon his 
sister is not a Brahmachari. I want you to make this sacred 
resolve that you are not going to marry a girl who is not a 
widow, you will seek out a widow-girl and if you cannot get a 
widow girl you are not going to marry at all. Make that deter¬ 
mination, announce it to the world, announce it to your parents 
if you have them or to your sisters. I call them widow-girls by 
way of correction because I believe that a child fen or fifteen 
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years old, who was no consenting party to the so-called marriages 
who having married, having never lived with the so-called has-/ 
band, is suddenly declared to be a widow, is not a widow. It is aa 
abuse of the term, abuse of language and a sacrilege. The word 
* f widow ”m Hinduism has a sacred odour about it. lama 
worshipper of a true widow like the late Mrs Ramabai Ranade 
who knew what it was to be a widow/ But a child 9 years old 
knows nothing of what a husband should be. If it is not true 
that there; are such childwidows in the presidency, then my 
case falls to the grounds But if there are such child-widows, 
it becomes your sacred duty to make the determination to marry 
a girl widow if you want to rid ourselves of this curse. I am 
superstitious enough to believe that alL such sins that a nation 
commits react upon it physically. ' I. believe,that all these 
sms of ours have accumulated together to reduce us to a state 
of slavery. You may get the finest constitution that is con¬ 
ceivable dropping upon you from .the House of Commons. It 
will be worthless if there are not men and women fit enough 
to work that constitution. Do you suppose that we can pos¬ 
sibly call ourselves men wprthy of ruling ourselves or others 
or shaping the destiny of'a nation containing 30 crores so 
long as there is one single widow who wishes to fulfil her 
fundamental wants but is violently prevented from doing so ? 
It is not religion, but irreligion. I say that, saturated as I am 
with the spirit of Hinduism. Do not make the mistake that it 
is the Western spirit in me that is speaking. I claim to be full 
to overflowing with the spirit of India undefiled* I have assi¬ 
milated many things from the West but not this. There is no 
warrant for this kind of widowhood in Hinduism. 

All I have said about child-widows - necessarily applies to 
child-wives. You must be able surely to control your lust to 
this extent, that you are not going to marry a girl that is under 
16 years of age. If I could do so I would lay down 20 as mini¬ 
mum. Twenty years is early enough even in India. It is we 
who are responsible for the precocity of girls, not even the 
Indian climate, because I know girls of the age of 20 who are 
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'pure and undefiled and able to stand the storm that may rage 
round. Let us not hug that precocity to ourselves- Some 
Brahman students tell me that they cannot follow this prin-> 
ciple, that they cannot get Brahman girls sixteen years old/ 
very few Brahmans keep their daughters unmarried till that 
age, the Brahman girls are married mostly before IQ, 12 and 
13 years. Then I say to the Brahman youth, “ Cease to be a 
Brahman, if you cannot * possibly control yourself. Choose a 
grown up, girl of 16 who became a widow when she was d 
-child. If you cannot get a Brahman widow who has reached 
that age, then go and take any girl you like. And I tell yoir 
that the God of the Hindus will pardon that boy who has pre^ 
ferred to marry out of his caste rather than ravish a girl of 
twelve. When your heart is not pure and you cannot master 
your passions, you cease to be an educated man. You have 
called your institution a premier institution. I want you tor 
live up to the name of the premier institution which must prcw 
duce boys who will occupy the front rank in character. And 
what is education without character and what is character 
"without elementary personal purity? Brahmanism I adore. 
I have defended Varnashrama Dharma . But Brahmanism that 
<an tolerate untouch ability, virgin widowhood, spoliation of 
virgins, stinks in my nostrils. It is a parody of Brahmanism. 
There is no knowledge of Brahman therein. There is no true 
interpretation of the scriptures. It Is undiluted animalism. 
Brahmanism is made of sterner stuff. I want these few re¬ 
marks of mine to go deep down Into your hearts. I am 
watching the boys whilst I am speaking, and it hurts me to 
bear a single giggle whilst I am pouring out my heart, I have 
not come to appeal to ydur intellects but to your hearts. Yotl 
are the hope of the country and what I have said is of primary 
importance for you. J f * 

In response to the request of a Calicut professor I shall notf 
proceed to say something about cigarette smoking and cofted 
and tea drinking/ These are not necessities of life. /There are 
some who manage to take ten cups of coffee a day. Is it neces* 
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sary for their healty development and for keeping them awake? 
for the performance of their duties ? If it is necesary to tak& 
coffee or tea to keep them awake, let them not drink coffee or 
tea but go to sleep, ,We must not become slaves to these? 
things. But the majority of the people who drmk coffee or test 
are slaves to them. Cigars and cigarettes, whether foreign or 
indigenous, must be avoided. Cigarette smoking is like an opiate 
and the cigars that you smoke have a touch of opium about 
them. They get to your nerves and you cannot leave them 
afterwards> How can a single student foul his mouth by con* 
verting it into a chmmey ? If you give up these habits of 
smoking cigars and cigarettes and drinking coffee and tea you 
will find out for yourselves bow much you are able to save. A 
drunkard in Tolstoy’s story is hesitating to execute his design* 
of murder so long as he has not smoked his cigar But he puffs 
it, and then gets up smiling and saying, “ What a coward am 
I/’ takes the dagger and does the deed. Tolstoy spoke from 
experience. lie has written * nothing without having had 
personal experience of it. And he is much more against cigars- 
and cigarettes than against drink. But do not make the mis¬ 
take that between drink and tobacco, dnnk is a lessef evil. No* 
If cigarette is Beelzebub, then drink is Satan, 

> Speaking next about Hindi, he said: There is the Hindi , 
Prachar office supported by people in the North. They have? 
spent nearly a lakh of rupees and the Hindi teachers have 
been doing their work regularly. Some progress has been 
made but we have yet to make substantial progress. You can 
all learn Hindi zn one year provided you give one hour a day* 
You can understand simple Hindi m six months. I can’t speak 
to you in Hindi because most of you do not know it. Hindi 
should be made the universal tongue in India. You should* 
know also Sanskrit, for then you will be able to read Bhagavad 
Gita. As students of a premier Hindu institution, you ought 
to be taught Bhagavad Gita. I would expect Musalman boys- 
also to read in this institution* (A voice: No tPanchama is 
admitted ) This is a discovery to me. This institution should 
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be flung open to Panchamas and Musalmans. I would de* 
Hmduise this institution if a Panchama has no entry here. - 
(Hear, hear). The fact that this is a Hindu institution is no- 
reason why a Musalman or a Panchama could not receive 
education here. I think it is high time that the trustees revise 
their constitution. This is a petition from me, an earnest and" 
a very God-fearing Hindu, saturated with the spirit of” 
Hinduism, not from a petty-fogging reformer, but from one^ 
who is trying to live the best in Hinduism. Mr. Principal, you 
will please convey this petition to the proper quarters, and it 
will be a great joy to me to hear during ray sojourn in thi^ 
presidency that my petition has been heard. I thank you for ' 
listening to this message. 


15th September , 1927 
THE ‘KHADDAR' IDEAL 

t 

By C. F. Andrews 

During the present year, when I was in South Africa, I 
found a remarkable interest taken in the National Movement 
in India by the Dutch people. These now outnumber the* 
^English, and are in power as a Nationalist Government. Twice 
over, I was asked by the students of Stellenbosch University 
near Capetown to lecture; and they gave me, of their own 
choice, the subject of ‘Mahatma Gandi’s ideals/ The follow¬ 
ing is the substance of one of these lectures. The second* 
was called AJumsa . It will be understood, that I was obliged 
to present each subject in a very simple form, such as- 
would arrest the imagination of those who had thought 
very little about it beforehand and belonged to another' 
country. 

The lecture on 1 Khaddar 9 might be abbreviated as- 
follows: 

The word ' Khaddar 1 means home-spun and home woven 
cotton cloth, in which mrchinery has played no part at all 
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from start to finish. The Khaddar ideal thus represents a 
very daring declaration that the Machine Age has carried 
in a wrong direction bringing along with it the disintegration 
of earlier moral values. It is leading directly to disaster. 
The simpler rural civilisation, so it is positively asserted, is 
the best. Mahatma Gandhi -regards the ideal of simplicity 
and closeness to Nature as higher than the ideal of the 
^civilisation of our modern towns, together with the factory 
life which is bound up with them. » 

There is a famous story, told in China, about a disciple 
of the great sage, Confucius. This disciple, though poor 
was a scholar and a gentleman. * He occupied the humble 
position of a gardener. One day a Mandarin, who was being 
-carried past in a sedan chair, alighted to enjoy the cool shade 
-of the garden. The Mandarm was also a scholar and a gentle¬ 
man, profoundly versed m £he venerable Confucian Classics. 
He sat down in the garden and fanned himself. While he was 
resting under the shade of some bamboo trees, he saw the 
gardener patiently toiling with a bucket in order to fetch water 
3 from a well in order to water the flowers in the midst of the 
garden. 

The Mandarin said • “ Let me show* you a mechanical 
structure, whereby the .water may be drawn up from the well 
without such a vast amount of human labour.” 

But the gardener, who was also a scholar and a gentleman, 
said “ Sir, I have read m the Ancient Classics that the man 
-who perpetually employs mechanism comes at last to possess a 
mechanical mind. Now a mechanical mind is not in harmony 
with Nature. In my work as a gardener, I desire always to 
keep my mind in unison with Nature. Therefore, I prefer 
drawing water slowly in a bucket, while I enjoy quietly the 
beauties of this garden ; and I have avoided bringing into the 
.garden machinery, which might produce in me a mechanical 
-mind.” 

The Mandarin was so pleased with the gardener’s answer, 
1that he reported it,—through the proper court authorities,— to 
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the Emperor of China- This Emperor was himself a profound 
scholar and also a lover of Nature. So he sent for the garde¬ 
ner and placed him m charge of one of his summer palace 
gardens. 

I have ventured to put forward that story, not merely as 
containing a charming idyll of ancient China, with its courtiers- 
and emperors, its scholars and its summer palace gardens, but 
also as embodying the inner truth contained in what has been 
called in India the Khaddar ideal. It would symbolise the 
unique value of home-spinning and home-weaving undertaken 
in the country, as compared with the harmful employment of 
modern machinery in large towns. 

Let me approach the same subject from another angle, as 
I came up against it in India at a sudden human crisis. j 

There had been one of those disasters that sometimes hap¬ 
pen in the East and are beyond all ordinary human control. - 
After a rainfall on the Himalayan slopes, which had reached the 
total of forty-eight inches in two days, the Bengal rivers were - 
in flood. An area of 1,500 square miles, which had in early 
days been a shallow lake, became inundated so deep with water 
that all the rice harvest perished, and many cattle were also* 
destroyed. 

Then the flood subsided, and the hot sun began to dry up * 
the caking mud. There were no cattle remaining to plough 
the fields and there Tfras no money left to buy more cattle. In 
the area of the flooded district, where we were working at relief 
work, it seemed as though another harvest would inevitably be 
lost for want of proper ploughing. For the land had been 
broken up and sown some time before the next monsoon, rains. 
With great difficulty we managed to get in a 4 Ford 'tractor and 
soon broke up the soil. It was a powerful machine and easily 
did the work that fifty men would do with their ox ploughing. 
The harvest that followed was a good one, and the land-owners 
came to us later asking for the use of this tractor for the 
coming year. 

Then we sat down together and debated it all out. In the 
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the Emperor of China. This Emperor was himself a profound 
scholar and also a lover of Nature. So he sent for the garde¬ 
ner and placed him in charge of one of his summer palace 
gardens. 

I have ventured to put forward that story, not merely as _ 
containing a charming idyll of ancient China, with its courtiers- 
and emperors, its scholars and its summer palace gardens, but 
also as embodying the inner truth contained in what has been 
called in India the Khaddar ideal. It would symbolise the 
unique value of home-spinning and home-weaving undertaken 
in the country, as compared with the harmful employment of 
modern machinery in large towns. * ' 1 

Let me approach the same subject from another angle, as 
I came up against it in India at a sudden human crisis. 

There had been one of those disasters that sometimes hap¬ 
pen in the East and are beyond all ordinary human control.- 
After a rainfall on the Himalayan slopes, which had reached the 
total of forty-eight inches in two days, the Bengal rivers were- 
in flood. An area of 1,500 square miles, which had in early 
days been a shallow lake, became inundated so deep with water 
that all the nee harvest perished, and many cattle were also* 
destroyed. 

Then the flood subsided, and the hot sun began to dry up 
the caking mud. There were no cattle remaining to plough 
the fields and there *as no money left to buy more cattle. In 
the area of the flooded district, where we were working at relief 
work, it seemed as though another harvest would inevitably be 
lost for want of proper ploughing. For the land had been 
broken up and sown some time before the next monsoon rains^ 
With great difficulty we managed to get in a 4 Ford * tractor and 
soon broke up the soil. It was a powerful machine and easily 
did the work that fifty men would do with their ox ploughing. 
The harvest that followed was a good one, and the land-owners- 
came to us later asking for the use of this tractor for the 
coming year. 

Then we sat down together and debated it all out. In the 
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end, we decided that we would not have the' Ford ’tractor. 

What settled the matter was this. If we had brought in 
several 'Ford’ tractors, the greater number of our villagers 
would immediately have been thrown out of all employment. 
Their life in the country was natural, simple, pure, and in a 
' -kindly way happily domestic. But if they were driven into the 
factories, to compete against other labourers under intolerable 
~ conditions, then what would become of them and their homes ? 

On the whole, the choice came back to the same point as 
--that reached by the Confucian gardener m China. To live in 
- accord with Nature, and to enjoy God’s own pure air and coun¬ 
try life,—this was surely better than to fill the ranks of the 
*oniserably housed and x casually employed labourers in the 
factory towns. „ 1 

Mahatma Gandhi, on his return to India from South 
^Africa, after twenty years’absence, was overwhelmed with 
pity for the poor Indian villagers, who were being gradually 
-driven from the land by the flood of manufactured goods. This 
—was in reality a more desolating inundation than that caused 
-by the heavy rainfall in the Himalayas. 

He found the villagers literally inundated by these cheap 
foreign manufactures, and economically deprived of their own 
-ancient industries of spinning and weaving on account of the 
(insidious cheapness of the imported articles. Village after 
village had succumbed, until ^he amount of homespun and 
^iiome-woven cloth, which used to be nearly cent, per cent., had 
fallen down to 20 per cent,, and was still falling. In a very short 
--time, there would have been no village cloth industries left. 
“Jlnstead of remaining in the villages and using their spare time 
-in such industries, the younger members of the family were 
-being forced by stress of poverty to go into the towns in 
. order to work at the mills. 

Mahatma Gandhi sought at once to reverse the whole 
-process. He found that the villagers, who remained in the 
villages of India with its burning heat, used to spend five 
rpionths of the year, when agriculture was at a stand-still, in 
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<doing almost nothing. They remained idle and listless. They 
possessed neither the energy nor the technical skill to spin and 
-weave their own clothes. Thus there was m every home a terri¬ 
ble economic waste both of time and labour. ' , 

So Mahatma Gandhi went up and down India preaching 
his Khaddar ideal. Since everything in India turns sooner or 
later to religion, he preached the wearing of “ Khaddar ” as a 
religious duty among the rich and educated as well as among 
the poor. Beautiful white home-spun began slowly to take the 
place of the aniline-dyed cotton prints from Europe. Where- 
'ever the spinning wheel went the money that had been spent 
on artificial fabrics became carefully saved. Habits of home 
industry and thrift kept the villagers clear from the tempta¬ 
tions and vices of the towns. 

It remains yet to be seen whether the same Khaddar 
ideal has any message for the indigenous dwellers on the 
-soil of Africa, whose gradual impoverishment is one of the 
saddest features of the present modern age. 


22 nd September , 1927 
THREE SPEECHES 
By M. K. Gandhi 
A GREAT SATYAGRAHI 

In his speech at Chidambaram, Gandhiji paid this tribute 
to the great 4 untouchable * saint Nandanar : 

4 1 knew that Chidambaram must be a place of pilgrimage 
for me. I have never claimed to be the one original Satyagrahi. 
What I have claimed is the application of that doctrine on an 
-almost universal scale, and it yet remains to be seen and de¬ 
monstrated that it is a doctrine which it capable of assimilation 
by thousands upon thousands of peoples in all ages and climes* 
I know, therefore, that mine is an experiment still in the making 
and it therefore always keeps me humble and rooted to the 
^soil, and in ^hat state of humility I always cling to every true 
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example of Satyagraha that comes under my notice as a chiltt 
clings to its mother’s breast, and so when I heard and read the 
story of Nandanar and his lofty Satyagraha, and his great suc¬ 
cess, my head bowed before his spirit, and all the day long X. 
have felt elevated to be able to be in a place hallowed by the 
holy feet of Nanda, and it will not be without a wrench that T 
shall be leaving this place in a few minutes ’ time. 

'* But it gave me great joy, and I considered it a great 
honour, that the very first act I was called upon to perform 
was to open the gateway of the temple that has been erected in 
memory of that great saint. How I wish that it could be said 
of the people of Chidambaram that at least they knew no dis¬ 
tinction between the Brahman and the Panchama, and if the^ 
people of Chidambaram would rise to that lofty height, they 
would have done nothing more than what the Gita expects oF 
every Hindu to do. In the eye of God there are no touchables- 
and untouchables. Brahmans are called Brahmans not for^ 
their superiority, not for their ability to lord it over, but 
because of their ability to serve mankind by their knowledge 
and by their ability to efface themselves in the act of serving,. 
Theirs is the privilege and theirs the duty, of serving their 
fellow men and they cannot do so to the full, unless they re¬ 
nounce every earthly reward. By his indomitable spirit, and 
by his overwhelming faith in God, Nanda was able to bear 
down the haughty spirit of the haughty Brahmans and to show 
that m his spirit he was infinitely superior to his persecutors^ 
who considered themselves first among mankind. But let the 
Panchama Adi-Dravida brothers and sisters, profiting by the 
example of Nanda, live up to the spirit which they have in¬ 
herited. 

“Nanda broke down every barrier and won his way to 
freedom not by brag, not by bluster, but by the purest form oF 
self-suffering. He did not swear against his persecutors, he 
would not even condescend to ask his persecutors for what was 
his due. But he shamed them mto doing justice" by his loftjr 
prayer, by the purity of his character, and if one m^y put it iik 
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human language he compelled God Himself to descend and 
made Him open the eyes of the persecutors. And what Nanda 
did in his time and in his own person, it is open to every one 
of us to do to-day in our own person. And I wish that you, 
my hearers, will catch something of the spirit of Nanda, and if 
so many of us could possibly imitate Nanda and assimilate a 
spark of his spirit we can make this land a land again of holy 
people. I hope and pray that the temple with which the trus¬ 
tees have identified me to-day will keep green the memory of 
that great saint by keeping the atmosphere about the temple 
always pure. I would very much like to leave the atmosphere 
about this place at this stage filled with the spirit of Nanda/ 

He went on in the same strain to describe what he called 
the Khadi spirit, and the inwardness of the Khadi movement: 

‘But it would be wrong perhaps on my part, if I did not say 
a few words showing how we can illustrate the spirit of Nandan 
in our daily life. In my humble opinion, we cannot better 
illustrate that spirit than by clothing ourselves with the “Khadi 
spirit” Please note the distinction I am making. I am not 
saying that we can illustrate the spirit of Nanda by wearing 
Khadi merely, but I say that we must have the “Khadi spirit.^ 
Even a blackguard, even a prostitute, should be expected to 
wear Khadi, since she or he, the blackguard, must wear some¬ 
thing even as they eat the wheat and the rice in this country, in 
common with us, but the “Khadi spirit” means that we must 
know the meaning that the wearing of Khadi carries with it* 
Every time that we take our Khadi garment early in the 
morning to wear for going out we should remember that we 
are doing so in the name of Dartdranaraygn and for the sake 
of the starving millions of India. If we have the “Khadi spirit’* 
in us we would surround ourselves with simplicity in every 
walk of life. The “Khadi spirit” means illimitable patience* 
For those who know anything about the production of Khadi 
know how patiently the spinners and the weavers have to toil at 
their trade, and even so must we have patience, whilst we are 
spuming “ the thread of Swaraj.” The " Khadi spirit ” means 
tl* 
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also an equally Illimitable faith.' Even as the spinner toiling: 
away at the spinning wheel has illimitable faith that the yam 
he spins, by itself small enough, put in the aggregate would be 
enough to clothe every human being in India, so must we have 
illimitable faith in Truth and Non-violence ultimately conquer- ‘ 
ing every obstacle in our way. 

1 The Khadi spirit means fellow-feeling with every human 
being on earth. It means a complete renunciation of every¬ 
thing that is likely to harm Our fellow creatures, and if we but 
cultivate that spirit amongst the millions of our countrymen, 
what a land this India of ours would be f And the more I 
move about the country and the more I see the things for 
myself, the richer, the stronger is my faith growing in the 
capacity of the spinning wheel. If we^try to reason out with 
our intellect the capacity of repeating of the mere name 
“ Rama,” our intellect will fail to satisfy our heart, and yet I 
hope that there is not one single person in this audience who 
would consider that those rtshis, who gave us the heritage of 
repeating those names, wer$ either fools or idiots. Even so I 
suggest to you that the Khadi spirit has all the capacity that I 
have just now described to you. But there is one' condition 
behind it, I admit, one condition alone that attaches to the * 
expression of that spirit. It is this,—that even as Ramanatna 
became in our minds a living force, because it had behind it 
the unrivalled tapashcharya of those who gave it to us, so it 
is with the Khadi movement. It ought to have the tapashcharya 
of those who are behind it. Every minute of my time I am 
fully conscious of the fact, that if those who have consecrated 
their lives to Khadi will not incessantly insist on purity of life, 
Khadi is bound to stink in the nostrils of' our countrymen. I 
am well aware that Khadi cannot compete with other articles 
of commerce on their own platform, on their own terms. Even 
as Satyagraha is a weapon unique ot its kind and not one of~ 
the ordinary weapons used by people, so is Khadi a unique 
article of commerce which will not, cannot, succeed on terms 
common to other articles. But I know this also as^ certainly - 
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^as I know that I am sitting here, that Khadi is unique and it 
-would out-distance every article in India to-day. You will, 
therefore, perhaps understand why I do not enthuse over all 
.these Khadi purses you have given me. I know that if you 
had even a tenth of the faith that I have in Khadi, you would 
not give your two hundreds and your two thousands out of * 
jrour plenty, but you would satisfy me till there is no money *. 
required for KhadL* 


22 nd September\ 1927 
BRAHMAN-NON-BRAHMAN 

In his speech at Cuddaiore, Gaadhiji spoke* at length on 
:the Brahman Non-Brahman problem ; 

* But I must hasten to the important part of the Municipal 
-address. You have drawn my attention to the existence of the 
•dissensions between the Brahmans and the Non-Brahmans, 
and asked me to find out, a solution* As a Non-Brahman 
myself, if I could remove the dissensions by forfeiting my life, 

I should do so this very moment. But God is a very hard 
-taskmaster. He is never satisfied with fire-works display* 
JEIis mills, although they grind surely and incessantly, grind 
►excruciatingly slow, and He is never satisfied with hasty forfei¬ 
tures of life. It is a sacrifice of the purest that He demands, 
and so you and I have prayerfully to plod on, live out the life 
-so long as it is vouchsafed to us to live it. I have said, only 
r very recently in Madras, that whenever you want me to take , 
part in your deliberations, or want me to advise you, you will 
find roe at your disposal. I have no clear-cut solution for this . 
-difficult question. I confess to you, that I do not even now, 
know the points of differences between the two. I tried to , 
draw out some Non-Brahmans, who came to me on Nandi Hill, 
and they promised to see me in my tour- and> place all the 
points of difference before me. I must confess to you that I, 
am no wiser about the Brahman side of the question. And » 
<wily as the Brahmans are, I admit they have not told me wha 
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the differences are, fully well knowing what my opinion would? 
be about all these questions. As you are aware, though a 
Non-Brahman myself, I have lived more with them and, 
amongst them than amongst Non-Brahmans, and on that 
account pardonably some of my Non-Brahman friends suspect, 
me of having taken all my colouring from Brahman friends.. 
I have a shrewd suspicion, that the Non-Brahman friends con¬ 
sider that I am not to be accepted as a hope for a proper 
solution, and so I find myself in the happy position of being 
isolated by both the'parties, a position which m the present, 
state'of my health suits me admirably. But all the same I give 
you my assurance that I for my part hold myself in readiness 
to be wooed by either party. And I assure you too that I shall, 
not plead physical unfitness. ' 

* But 1 have for both the parties two counsels of perfection 
which I can lay before you. To the Brahman I will say 
“ Seeing that you are repositories of all knowledge and embodi-- 
ments of sacrifice and that you have chosen the life of mendi¬ 
cancy, give up all that the Non-Brahman wants and be satisfied ~ 
with that they may leave for you.” But the modern Brahman 
would, I know, summarily reject my Non-Brahman interpre— 
tation of his dharma. To the Non-Brahman I say: '*Seeing 
that you have got numbers on your side, seeing that you have 
got wealth on your side, what is it that you are worrying 
about ? Resisting as you are, and as you must, untouchabi— 
lity, do not be guilty of creating a new untouchabihty in your 
midst. In your haste, in your blindness, in your anger against 
the Brahmans, you are trying to trample under foot the whole 
of the culture which you have inherited from ages past. - 
With a stroke of the pen, may be at the point of the sword, you 
are impatient to rid Hinduism of its bed-rock. Being dissatis¬ 
fied and properly dissatisfied with the husk of Hinduism, you 
are in danger of losing even *the kernel, life itself. You - 
in your impatience seem to think that there is abolutely 
nothing to be said about Varwishrama. Some of you are ready 
even to think that in defending Vamashrama I am also labour— 
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log under a delusion. Make no mistake about it. They who 
say this have not even taken the trouble of understanding what 
I mean by Varnashrama ” 

‘It is a universal law, stated in so many words by Hindu¬ 
ism. It is a law of spiritual economics. Nations of the West 
and Islam itself unwittingly are obliged to follow that law. It 
lias nothing to do with superiority or inferiority. The customs 
about eating, drinking and marriage are no integral part of 
Varnashrama Dharma. It was a law discovered by your an¬ 
cestors and my ancestors, the rishis who saw that if they were 
"to give the best part of their lives to God and to the world, and 
mot to themselves, they must recognise that it is the law of 
'heredity. It is a law designed to set free man's energy for 
higher pursuits in life What true Non-Brahmans should 
therefore set about doing is not to undermine the very founda¬ 
tions on which they are sitting, but to clean all the sweepings 
they have gathered on the foundation and make it perfectly 
dean. Fight by all means the monster that passes for Vamash¬ 
rama to-day, and you will find me working side by side with 
-you. My Varnashrama enables me to dine with anybody who 
will give me clean food, be he Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Parsi, 
^whatever he is. My Varnashrama accommodates a pariah girl 
under my own roof as my own daughter. My Varnashrama 
accommodates many Panchama families with whom I dine 
-with the greatest pleasure,—to dine with whom is a privilege. 
“My Varnashrama refuses to bow the head before the greatest 
potentate on earth, but ray Varnashrama compels me to bow 
down my head ia all humility before knowledge, before purity, 
before every person, where I see God face to face. Do not 
therefore swear by words that have, at the present moment 
'become absolutely meaningless and obsolete. Swear all you 
are worth, if you like, against Brahmans but never against 
Brahmanism, and even at the risk of being understood or being 
-mistaken by you to be a pro-Brahman, I make bold to declare 
to you that whilst Brahmans have many sins to atone for, and 
^nany for which they will 1 receive exemplary punishments* 
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c there are to-day Brahmans living in India who are watching; 
-the progress of Hinduism and who are trying to protect it with 
all the piety and all the austerity of which they are capable^ 
Them you perhaps do not even know. They do not care to be 
known. They expect no reward, they ask for none. Their 
work is its own reward. They work in this fashion because 
they must. It is their nature. You and I may swear against 
them for all we are worth, but they are untouched. Do not run 
. away with the belief that I am putting inra plea for Brahmans,. 
Vakils and Ministers and even Justices of the High Courts in 
India. I have not thought of them in my mind at all. What,, 
therefore, both Brahmans and Non-Brahmans and for that 
matter everybody who wants India to progress has to do, is to* 
sweep his - own < bouse clean. I* therefore suggest to Non- 
. Brahmans, who .have not yet lost their heads, to think out 
, clearly what it is that they are grieved over,, and make up your 
, minds and fight fort all they are worth to remove those grie¬ 
vances, I recognise however rthat I have this evening entered 
upon an academic discussion, f Not knowing the merits of 
their quarrels, _ I do nothing else. But in my two humble^ 
opinion, I have indicated the; lines of action for both and 
within the , limits of your capacity, - it is- open to you to* 
< make use of it in any manner you like. 

But in trying to grapple wjth this < great problem do not 
forget little, things for-which-I-arn^ touring in Tamil. Nadu.. 
Little they may appear to you but I assure you,, that they are 
. great enough to engage the attention of , every one of you. I 
simply summarise them for you without entering into the; 
- discussion. 


22nd September , igzj 
HINDU STUDENTS AND THE GITA 
(From the address to the, Mannargudi Students) 

You state in your address that you read the Gospels daily- 
even as I do. I cannot say that I read the Gospels daily, but J 
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can say that I have read the Gospels in a humble and prayerful 
spirit, and It is well with you if you are also reading the 
Gospels in that spirit. But I expect that the vast majority of 
you are Hindu boys. I wish that you could have said to me 
that at least your Hindu boys were reading the Bhagavad Gita 
daily to derive inspiration. For I believe that all the great 
religions of the world are true more or less. I say ‘more or 
less’ because I believe that everything that the human hand 
touches, by reason of the very fact that human beings are 
imperfect, becomes imperfect. Perfection is the exclusive 
attribute of God and it is indescribable, untranslatable. I do 
believe that it is possible for every human being to become 
perfect even as God is perfect. It is necessary for us all to 
aspire after perfection, but when that blessed state is attained, 
it becomes indescribable, indefinable. And I therefore admit, 
in all humility, that even the Vedas, the Koran and the Bible 
are the imperfect word of God, and imperfect beings that we 
are, swayed to and fro by a multitude of passions, it is im¬ 
possible for us even to understand this word of God in its 
fullness, and so I say to a Hindu boy, that he must not uproot 
the traditions in which he has been brought up, as I say to a 
Musalman or a Christian boy that he must not uproot his 
traditions. And so whilst I would welcome your learning the 
Gospel and your learning the Koran, I would certainly insist 
on all of you Hindu boys, if I had the power of insistence, 
learning the Gita. It is my belief that the impurity that we 
see about boys in schools, the carelessness about things that 
matter in life, the levity with which the student world deals 
with the greatest and most fundamental questions of life is due 
to this uprooting of tradition from which boys have hitherto 
derived their sustenance. 

‘But I must not be misunderstood. I do not hold that 
everything ancient is good because it is ancient. I do not 
advocate surrender of God-given reasoning faculty in the face 
of ancient tradition. Any tradition, however ancient, if in¬ 
consistent with morality, is fit to be banished from the land. 
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Uutouchability may be considered to be an ancient tradition, the 
institution of child widowhood and child marriage ' may be 
considered to be ancient tradition,: and even so many an ancient 
horrible belief and superstitious practice. I would sweep them 
out of existence if I had the power. When, therefore,' I talk 
of respecting the ancient tradition, you now understand what I 
mean, and it is because I see the same God in the Bhagavad 
Gita as I see in the Bible and the Koran that I say to the 
Hindu boys that they will derive greater inspiration from the 
Bhagavad Gita because they will be tuned to the Gita more 
than to any other, book.* 


22 nd September , igZJ 
‘ RANGILA RASUL * 

By M. K. Gandhi 

In spite of the goading^of correspondents, wise and other¬ 
wise, I have hitherto resisted the temptation to be drawn 
into the controversy that has arisen over this pamphlet. I have 
endeavoured patiently to deal with these correspondents 
by private correspondence. But of late the correspondence 
has increased beyond my capacity to deal with it privately. 
The last letter is from a Muslim professor in Bihar. He sends 
me a newspaper cutting containing a letter rebuking me in 
that even I had chosen to join in the conspiracy of silence 
observed by the leading Hindus in general. The professor 
wants me to * reply sharp.* I gladly do so in the hope that my 
correspondents will be satisfied with my good faith and under¬ 
stand the reason for my silence. As I do not read newspapers, 
save a local one, I know nothing about the 4 conspiracy of 
silence 9 by Hindu leaders. The newspaper I read most fre¬ 
quently just now is the Hindu " and I do remember having seen 
in it a strong article against the Rangila 'Rasul. So far as I 
am concerned, long before many Musalmans knew even of the 
existence of the pamphlet, it came into my possession. Ia 
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•order to test the veracity of my informant, I read it and wrote 
Jthe following note in Young India, dated 19th June, 1924 : 

A friend has sent me a pamphlet called Rangila Rasul, 
written in Urdu. The author’s name is not given. It is 
published by the Manager, Arya Pustakalaya, Lahore. 
The very title is highly offensive. The contents are in 
keeping with the title. I cannot, without giving offence 
to the reader’s sense of the fine, give the translation of 
some of the extracts. I have asked myself what the 
^motive possibly could be in writing or printing such a 
J>ook except to 'inflame passions. Abuse and caricature 
of the Prophet cannot wean a Musalman from his faith, 
.and it can do no good to a Hindu who may have doubts 
about his own belief. As a contribution therefore to the 
religious propaganda work, it has no value whatsoever. 
The harm it can do is obvious. 

Another friend sends me a sheet called Shaitan print¬ 
ed at Public Printing Press, Lahore, It contains untrans¬ 
latable abuse of Musalraans. I am aware of similar abuse 
by Musalman sheets. But that is no answer to or justifl- 
cation for the Hindu or the Arya Samaj abuse. I would 
not have even noticed these prints but for the information 
given to me that such writings command a fair patronage. 
The local leaders must find a way of stopping these publi¬ 
cations or at least discrediting them and distributing clean 
literature instead, showing tolerance for each other’s faiths. 
Then followed protests from Arya Samajists enclosing 
wiler writing against Arya Samajists and the great founder 
Rishi Dayan and, telling roe that Rangila Rasul and such 
'writings were in answer to the Muslim writings referred to 
above. I thereupon wrote the following second note (Y. I. 
JOth July, 1924)- 

My remarks on the unreadable pamphlet on the Pro- 
iphet and on the scurrilous sheet Shaitan havp brought me 
a sheaf-ful of letters from Arya Samajists, who, whilst ad¬ 
mitting the force and truth of my remarks, say that some 
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Musalraan sheets are no better* and that they began the^ 
abuse and the Ary a Samajists followed by way of retalia¬ 
tion. The writers have sent me some of these sheets. I have' 
suffered the pain of going through a few of the extracts^ 
The language in some parts is simply revolting. I cannot 
disfigure these pages by reproducing it. I have also been 
favoured with a life by a Musalman of Swami Dayanand^- 
I am sorry to say it is largely a distortion of the great re— 
former. Nothing that he did has escaped the author’s- 
venom. One of my correspondents complains bitterly that 
my remarks have emboldened the Musalman speakers and. 
writers to become more abusive than before towards the 
Arya Sama] and the Samajists. One of them sends me an 
account of a recently held Lahore meeting where unmen¬ 
tionable abuse was heaped upon the bamaj. Needless to* 
say such writings and speeches can have no sympathy 
from me. In spite of the opinion I have expressed, I 
claim to be one of the many humble admirers of the found¬ 
er of the Samaj. He jJomted out the many abuses that 
were corrupting Hindu society. He - inculcated a taste 
for Sanskrit ! learning. He challenged superstitious be¬ 
liefs. j By the chastity of his own life he raised the' 
tone of the society in which he lived. He taught fear¬ 
lessness, and he gave a new hope to many a despairing: 
youth. Nor am I oblivious of his many services to the 
national cause. The Sama] has supplied it with many 
true and self-sacrificing workers. It has encouraged educa¬ 
tion among Hindu girts as perhaps no other Hindu 
institution save the Brahma Samaj has done. Ignorant, 
critics have not hesitated to insinuate that my remarks- 
about Shraddhanandji were due to his criticism of me. But 
the insinuation does not prevent me from re-acknowledg¬ 
ing the pioneer work done by him in Gurukul. Whilst, 
therefore I am unable to withdraw a single word of my 
criticism of the Samaj* the Satyartha Prakash, Rishi Day¬ 
anas d and Swami Shraddhanandji, I repeat that myr 
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criticism was that of a friend with the desire that the 
Samaj may render greater service by ridding itself of the- 
short-comings to which I drew attention. I want it to 
march with the times, give up the polemical spirit, and 
whilst adhering to its own opinions, extend that toleration 
to other faiths which it claims for itself. I want it to keep- 
a watch on its workers and stop all discreditable writings. 
It is no answer in justification that Muslamans commenced* 
the campaign of calumny. I do not know whether they' 
did or not. But Ido know that they would have been 
tired of repetition if there had been no retaliation. I have- 
not even urged the Samajists to give up their ShuddhL 
But I do urge them as I would urge » Musalmans to revise^ 
the present idea of Shuddhi. ! 

To the Musalman writers and speakers of whose 
conduct I have received the letters referred to, I venture to-* 
point out, that they neither enhance their own repu^atioa 
nor that of the religion they profess by unrestrained abuse 
of the opponent. They can gam nothing/ they cannot- 
serve Islam, by swearing at the Samaj and the Samajists- 
Thus I had anticipated the Musalman wrath. But in the 
present agitation the meeting-point ends there., I could not 
approve of the turn the agitation took. I regarded it as~ 
excessive and inflammatory. The attack against Justice 
Duleepsingh was uncalled for, undeserved and hysterical. The 
judiciary is by no means above being influenced by the Govern¬ 
ment, but it would be wholly unfit to render justice if it was- 
.open to popular attacks, threats and insults. So far-as the 
Judges's integrity was concerned, it should, have satisfied any 
Musalman that he condemned the pamphlet, as he did, in 
unmeasured terms. His reading of the section ought not to have 
been made a cause for virulent attack against him. That other- 
judges have taken a different view from Justice Duleepsingh is- 
irrelevant to the issue. Judges have been often kqQwn before 
now to have given honest and opposite interpretations of the 
same law. The agitation for- strengthening the penal section^ 
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‘•may be wise. Personally I question the wisdom. Any stiffen¬ 
ing of the section will react against ourselves, and will be 
utilised, as such sections have been utilised before, for strength- 
gening the hold of British authority over our necks. But if 
Musalmans or Hindus want to agitate for unequivocally 
'bringing such writings under the criminal law, they have a 
'right to do so. 

I hold strong views about Government protection. Time 
^was when we knew better and disdained the protection of law 
‘-courts in such matters. To stop anti-Muslim writings like the 
RangilcL Rasut is the work of Hindus as to stop anti-Hindu 
"writings is the work of Musalmans. The leaders have either 
lost control over mud-flingers or are in sympathy with them. 
In any case Government protection will not make us tolerant 
-of one another. Each hater of the others religion wdl under 
a stiffer law seek secret channels of making vicious attacks on 
his opponent’s religion, or writing vilely enough to provoke 
^anger but veiled enough to avoid the penal clauses of the law. 
But then I recognise tl^at at the present moment we are not 
^acting as sane nationalists or as men of religion. We are 
seeking under cover of religion to wreak mad vengeance upon 
one another. 

My correspondents, both Hindu and Musalman, should 
-understand that I am just now out of tune with thei prevailing 
atmosphere. I recognise fully-that I have no power over the 
-fighters whether Hindu or Muslim. My solution for removing 
-the tension is, I admit, not suited to the times. I therefore 
best serve the nation by holding my peace. But my faith in 
jny solution is as immovable as my faith in the necessity and 
^the possibility of real Hindu Muslim unity. Though therefore 
my helplessness is patent, there is no hopelessness in me. And 
as I believe that silent prayer is often mightier than any 
-overt act, in my helplessness I continuously pray in the faith 
-that the prayer of a pure heart never goes unanswered. And 
^with all the strength at my command, I try to become a pure 
instrument for acceptable prayer. 
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29th September , 1927 

THE NEILL STATUE AND NON-VIOLENCE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A Gujarati friend thus remonstrates in a letter to a com- - 
mon fnend : '*Sometimes Bapu’s non-violence baffles one. He* 
encourages the agitation for the removal of the Neill statue as- 
he encouraged the one for the removal of the Lawrence statue. 
To me it looks very like violence ; for the agitation must beget 
hatred against Englishmen—the very thing Bapu wants to 
avoid. And where I can see no violence he sees it, as in 
carrying arms for removing the Arms Act. It appears to me 
that in the first case there is every risk of violent temper being 
begotten by apparently non-violent means. And this according 
to Bapu should be avoided. In the second case only a slight - 
risk of possibility of violence is incurred in order to achieve a * 
worthy end—just the thing I should have imagined Bapu would- 
brave.” 

In order to do justice to the argument and make it easily 
intelligible to the reader, I have somewhat extended the argu¬ 
ment put cryptically in the original Gujarati. 

Non-violence is made of sterner stufL There is no doubt 
that the agitation for removing the Neill statue and the like is 
likely to increase the feeling of hatred against the English. A 
reformer seeking to spread non-violence must take note of the 
fact and guard against hatred, but dare not on any account 
hush causes of hatred. Non-violence in the form of love is the 
activest force in the world. As the Gujarati poet Sham a! says 
* There is no merit in returning good for good; most men do 
this. Merit lies in returning good for evil,’ Merit here stands 
obviously for non-violence. Causes of hatred everywhere ob¬ 
trude themselves on one’s gaze. The seers of old saw that 
the only way of dealing with the situation was to neutralise 
hatred by love. This force of love therefore truly comes into 
play only when it meets with causes of hatred. True non-' 
violence does not ignore or blind itself to causes of hatred, but- 
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in spite of the knowledge of their existence operates upon the 
person setting those causes in motion. Were it otherwise, the 
-fight for Swaraj by non-violent means would be an impossi¬ 
bility. For at every step the Swarajist is bound to expose to 
view the blemishes of foreign rule and the foreign rulers. The 
law of non-violence,—returning good for evil, loving one's 
-enemy,—involves a knowledge of the blemishes of the 4 enemy.* 
Hence do the scriptures say ,—Kshama Virasya Bhushanam 
Forgiveness is an attribute of the brave.’ 

It is perhaps now clear why a believer in non-violence must 
-endorse any non-violent agitation for the removal of the Neill 
-statue and the like. But the carrying of arms is not permissi¬ 
ble for a non-violent man; for he is expected not to use them. 
And the total removal of the Arms Act in my opinion will' 
never be held to be a just cause. Hence carrying arms for the 
r-removal of the Arms Act can never fall under any scheme of f 
non-violence* 

It is now perhaps necessary to look a little closer into the 
Neill statue agitation^ Here is the inscription on the frontside 
-of the pedestal of the statue Si 

“.James George Smith Neill 
A. D. C. to the Queen, 

Lieut.-Colonel of the Madras Fusiliers 
Brigadier-General in India r 
A brave, resolute, self-reliant soldier. 

Universally acknowledged as the first 
Who stemmed the torrent of rebellion in Bengal, 

He fell gloriously 
At the relief of Lucknow 
25th September 1857, 

Aged 47 -” 

The inscription at the back reads: 

“Erected by public^subscription, i860.” 

I venture to suggest that these are untruthful statements. 
"The inscription is false history, i At the time of writing this 
article I have not by me Kaye and Malleson’s * volumes, but a 
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ifriend has obliged me by procuring for me Thompson’s illumina¬ 
ting monograph The Other side of the Medal . It shows how false 
history is taught us in schools and colleges. I take the follow¬ 
ing extracts from that book : 

, “These were General Neill’s instructions to Major* 
Renaud when he was hurrying with an advance guard to 
the relief of Cawnpore: 

‘Certain guilty villages were marked out for destruc-' 
lion, and all the men inhabiting them were tobeslaugh-’ 
tered. All sepoys of mutinous regiments not giving a 
good account of themselves were to be hanged. The town 
of Futtehpore, which had revolted, had to be attacked, and 1 
the Path an quarters destroyed with all their inhabitants. J 
All heads of insurgents, particularly at Futtehpore, to be' 
hanged. If the Deputy Collector is taken, hang him, and 
have his head cut off and stuck up on one of the principal 1 
(Mahomedan) buildings of the town.* M 
According to Kaye: 

“ Again, apart from Neill’s doings, and certainly when * 
a Major was sent on by Neill towards Cawnpore, there is 
no doubt that people were put to death in the most reck¬ 
less manner. And afterwards Neill did things almost 
more than the massacre, putting to death with deliberate 
torture, in a way that has never been proved against the 
•natives.” 

“Sir George Campbell says: ‘Neill is one of those 
people who have been elevated into a hero on the 
strength of a feminine sort of violence, and whose death 
much disarmed criticism at the time; but now that has 1 
passed into old history, I may say that, so far as I 
-could learn from the most impartial sources, there was not' 
much more in him. „ . , I can never forgive Neill for his 
very bloody work and especially for his share in the mis-' 
management which caused the loss of the regiment of Loo-* 
-diana. At Allahabad, by violence and mistrustful usage, J 
tie all but turned against us the Ferozepore regiment (only 
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second to the men of Loodiana in my affection) which, 
afterwards did such splendid service/ ” 

_ There is much more that can be quoted to show the true- 
character of the ‘hero* in whose honour the statue was erected- 
by ‘public subscription/ Statues like these are a portents 
They are an eloquent proof of what the British Government 
finally stands for,—terrorism and falsehood* These are strong 
expressions, but they are as true as they are strong* Hence 
is it the duty of every Indian, every true Englishman, to oppose- 
this terrorism and falsehood with all his might. But the way 
to oppose these with all one’s might lies not through retaliation,, 
responsive terrorism and falsehood, but by the exact opposite 
of the twins, that is to say, by meeting terrorism with non¬ 
violence and falsehood^ with truth. It may be a difficult way,, 
but it is the only way if India and the world are to live. IF 
therefore the young men who have launched upon the battle 
will follow it up honestly and non-violently, they deserve all 
sympathy, and it is well that the local Congress Committee has- 
taken /up the matter in earnest. 


29th September , 1927 
BRAHMAN-NON-BRAHMAN 
By M. K. Gandhi ' r - 

[The following portion of Gandhijis speech at Tanjorr 
deals with the Brahman*Non-Brahman question . M m D ] 

I had hoped on coming to Tanjore to-day to discuss the 
Brahman-Non-Brahman question here and 3 had the pleasure 
of having a brief discussion with some of the friends this- 
afternoon. I am not free nor is it necessary for me to discuss 
and place before you the contents of our discussion. But I 
was exceedingly glad of this discussion. I n»;w understand 
the movement perhaps a little better than I did before the dis¬ 
cussion. I have placed my, humble view before those friends^ 
of which they are at liberty to make what use they like. But 
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throughout the discussion I saw a note of one thing which 
seemed to oppress these friends. They seemed to think that 
I had identified myself with the notion of inherited superiority 
and inferiority. I assured them that nothing was farther from 
my thought and told them that I would gladly explain my 
meaning of Vamaskrama more fully than I have done in order* 
to remove the slightest misunderstanding as to this question of 
superiority. In my opinion there is no such thing as inherited 
or acquired superiority. I believe in the rock-bottom doctrine 
of Advaita and my interpretation of Advaita excludes totally 
any idea of superiority at any stage whatsoever. I believe 
implicitly that all men are born equal. All—whether born in 
India or in England or America or in any circumstances what¬ 
soever—have the same soul as any other, - And it is because I 
believe in this inherent equality of all men that I fight the 
doctrine of superiority which many of our rulers arrogate to 
themselves. I have fought this doctrine of superiority in 
South Africa inch by inch, and it is because of that inherent 
belief, that I delight in calling myself a scavenger, a spinner, a 
weaver, a farmer and a labourer. And I have fought against 
the Brahmans themselves wherever they have claimed any 
superiority for themselves either by reason of their birth or by 
reason of their subsequently acquired knowledge. I consider 
that it is unmanly for any person to claim superiority over a fellow - 
being . And there is the amplest warrant for the belief that I 
am enunciating m the Bhagavadgita, and I am therefore 
through and through with every Non-Brahman when he fights 
this monster of superiority, whether it is claimed by a Brah¬ 
man or by anybody else. He who claims superiority at once 
forfeits his claim to be called a man. That is roy opinion. 

But in spite of all my beliefs, that I have explained to you, 
I still believe in Varnashrama Dharma . Varnashrama Dharma, 
to my mind is a law which, however much you and I may 
deny, cannot be abrogated. To admit the working' of that 
law is to free ourselves for the only pursuit in life for which 
we are born. Varnashrama Dharma is humility. Whilst I 
25 
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have said that all men and women are born equal, I do not 
wish therefore to suggest ^that qualities are not inherited, but 
on the contrary I believe that just as every one inherits a 
particular form so does he inherit the particular characteristics 
and qualities of his progenitors, and to make this admission is 
to conserve one’s energy. That frank admission, if he will act 
up to it, would put a legitim ate, curb upon our material ambi¬ 
tions, and thereby our energy is set free for extending the field 
of spiritual research and spiritual evolution. It is this doctrine 
of Vamashrama Dharrna which I have always accepted. You 
would be entitled lo say that this is not how Vamashrama is 
understood in these days. I have myself said times without 
number that Vamashrama as it is at present understood and 
practised is a monstrous parody of the original, but in order to 
demolish this distortion let us not seek to demolish the 
original And if you say that the idealistic Vamashrama which 
I have placed before you is quite all right you have admitted 
all that I like you to admit. I would also urge on you to 
believe with me that no nation, no individual, can possibly live 
without proper ideals. And if you believe with me in the 
idealistic Vamashrama, you will also strive with me to reach 
that ideal so far as may be. As a matter of fact the world has 
not anywhere been able to fight against this law. What has 
happened and what must happen in fighting against the law 
is to hurt ourselves and to engage in a vain effort; and I 
Suggest to you that your fight will be all the more successful if 
you understand all that our forefathers have bequeathed to us 
and engage in fighting all the evil excrescences that have 
grown round this great bequest. And if you accept what I 
have ventured to suggest to you, you will find that the solu¬ 
tion of the Brahman and Non-Brahman question also, in so far 
as it is concerned with the religious aspect, becomes very easy. 
As a Non-Brahman I would seek to purify Brahmanism in so 
far as a Non-Brahman can, but not to destroy it. I would 
dislodge the Brahman from the arrogation of superiority or 
from places of profit. Immediately a Brahman becomes a 
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profiteering agency he ceases to be a Brahman. But I would 
not touch his great learning wherever I see it. And whilst he 
may not claim superiority by reason of bis learning I myself 
must not withhold that meed of homage that learning, wher¬ 
ever it resides, always commands. But I must not go deeper 
into the subject before a large audience of this kind. 

After all I must fall upon one sovereign remedy which 
1 think is applicable for all the ills of life. And that is, in 
whatever fight we engage, the fight should be clean and 
straight, and there should not be the slightest departure from, 
truth and ahimsa . And if we will keep our carriage safely on 
these two rails you will find that our fight even though we 
may commit a thousand blunders will always smell clean and 
’will be easier fought. And even as a train that is derailed 
comes to a disastrous end, so shall we, if we be derailed off 
these two rails, come to a disaster. A man who is truthful 
and does not mean ill even to his adversary will be slow to 
believe charges even against his foes. He will however try to 
understand the viewpoints of his opponents and will always 
keep an open mind and seek every opportunity of serving his 
opponents. I have endeavoured to apply this law in my rela¬ 
tions with Englishmen and Europeans in general in South 
Africa as well as here and not without some success. How 
much more then should we apply this law in our homes, in ou* 
relations, in our domestic affairs, in connection with our own 
kith and kin? 


6th October , 1927 
MESSAGE TO CHETTINAD 
By M. K. Gakdhi 

(I siring together a few extracts from GandhijVs many 
speeches in Chettinad which contain in a nut-shell his message 
to the Chettiars . Not only they but all wealthy communities in the 
+country are likely to profit by it M. D ) 

" Let me urge you to make Kfaadi your own much more 
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fully than you seem to have done. If you wish to, you have 
the power, even individual Chettiars have the power, of finan¬ 
cing the whole of the Khadi movement in Tamilnad and even 
the whole of India. I said to my Marwadi friends, the Chetti¬ 
ars of the North, and I say to you that if you wish it you can 
organise the Khadi movement purely out of your superfluities* 
With your marvellous shrewdness you can even organise 
production, and so you will forgive me if I tell you that all the 
purses that I have been receiving since this morning have not 
in any shape or .form given me satisfaction. Though the 
amount may be. a few thousands it is merely a drop in the 
ocean of your wealth. ... The greatest charity at the present 
moment that I can conceive for any Indian to do is to promote 
this Khadi work. Our rich friends are fond of giving free 
dinners to so-called poor people. I have often questioned the 
virtue of giving these dinners. The Bhagavad Gita says, that 
that gift only is a good gift .which is given to a worthy man. 
It would be right to feed the blind and the maimed and those 
who somehow or other cannot work for a living. But I make 
bold to say that if all of you conspiring together make a fund 
for feeding $0,000 villages in India'it would be a great thing w 
“I venture to suggest to you that you are not using your 
riches wisely though you seem to be using them profusely. 
You have erected huge palaces, but you have not given any 
attention to your surroundings. I would like you therefore to 
ensure the supply of the purest water not only for yourselves 
but all those who are living in your midst. Your roads must 
be perfectly good. And all your tanks should look and actually 
be sweet-smelling, containing nothing but good, clear, sparkl¬ 
ing, pure water. Your drainage must be in a perfect state. All 
these things are really incredibly simple, and if you will set 
your heart upon it you will find that it won’t cost you anything 
that you will feel. If you will do all these things well you must 
get expert advice for all these things. But this requires a little 
sacrifice of personal inclinations and personal ease. It requires- 
also a desire to-live a corporate life—a life not merely for self„ 
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but for one's own country. It requires also a fellow-feeling for 
all your neighbours including the poorest. And immediately 
you have given that bent to your inclination you will find that 
it will cost little effort and still less money, and I assure you 
that you will be amply repaid for your pains." 

“I have been watching during my stay in Chettmad 
that so far as outward corporate cleanliness is concerned, it is 
really lacking. If you all adopt concerted measures you can 
'make your streets, yours tanks and your surroundings spotlessly 
clean. And I have letters from friends in Chettinad which 
have told me that the inside also is not particularly clean. 
That uncleanhness is worse than the one that I see in the 
streets and ponds here. The outward uncleanliness and in sani¬ 
tation you can really set right in a few days’ time if you 
organise yourselves, have a body of volunteers and workers 
and put your streets and tanks in a wonderful sanitary con¬ 
dition. The first essential condition of corporate life, that 
is city life, is that an absolutely clean supply of water is 
guaranteed to the dwellers of the city and its accommodation 
made perfectly clean and sweet. When I was on the Nandi 
Hills T saw that the tank from which drinking water was 
drawn by the dwellers on those Hills was all day long well- 
guarded against pollution. Bathing tanks must be separate 
from, the tanks that supply drinking water. I know that 
the inward cleanliness of which I have talked is a more 
difficult and very intricate proposition than the sanitation that 
I have just talked to you about. But having been in my own 
days in possession of some amount of money, I want to present 
you with my own recipe of how you can attain comparative 
personal cleanliness although you may possess riches. That 
recipe is nothing original that I am going to give you. It is 
really a part of our religion, and it is this that no matter how 
much money we have earned, we should regard ourselves as 
trustees holding these moneys for the welfare of all our neigh¬ 
bours. There is a verse which says that he, who eats without 
sacrifice, that is without giving, is a thief. If God gives us 
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power and wealth He gives us the same so that we may use 
them for the benefit Of mankind and not for our selfish carnal t 
purpose.” 

“ I do urge you to look after your sanitation and your 
water supply. Your palaces do not look to advantage at all in * 
the midst of insanitary streets and tanks full of not pure spark¬ 
ling water but foul water. I can show you how you can do 
these-things at an incredibly small expense, not out of your 
capital but out of your savings. I understand that some of 
your marriage customs are very bad. There is very often a 
price put upon the head of a bride as much as Rs. 30,000. I 
understand r that you dq not hesitate to spend as much as 
Rs. 50,000 per .marriage; but the custom I consider to* be 
immoral. There can be no price put either way in the matter 
of such sacred contract as marriage. It must be as easy for a 
poor man to get a virtuous bride as for a rich man. Merit'and 
mutual love are the sole tests for marriage contracts. The 
expenses for marriage ceremonies, though Ido not consider 
them to be immoral, I do regard as a criminal waste. It is not 
becoming a rich man to dangle his wealth before the multitude 
in the fashion in which he very often does. The art of amass¬ 
ing riches becomes a degrading and despicable art if it is not 
accompanied by the nobler ait of how to spend wealth usefully . So r 
out of this marriage reform alone and putting a wise restraint 
upon your extravagance on these ceremonies, you can turn this- 
Chettinad into a fairy land. You can have if you will without 
much effort public parks, recreation grounds, water works and 
profitable dairies that will give a supply of cheap and pure 
milk to the poor people living in your midst. And I tell you 
as a man of experience and as a fellow Chetti that you treble 
your earning resources if you conserve your health by wise 
sanitation, by an absolutely pure supply of water and by ensur¬ 
ing pure milk for the rich and the poor.” 

“ A lady doctor writing to me tells me that I should 
remind you about the immoral custom that is prevalent in 
Chettinad and that prevents you from thinking of these things 
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of public usefulness. She tells me that the rich people of 
Chettinad have a due share in perpetuating the hideous im¬ 
moral custom of assigning girls of tender age to a life of shame 
under the name of religion. She tells me that there are many 
devadasis in your midst. If this is true it is really a matter 
for hanging our heads in shame. Let not possession of wealth 
he synonymous with degradation , vice, and profligacy . And is it 
not a tragic irony that in spite of these vices, you are also 
spending money lavishly in erecting what you flatter yourself 
to believe as temples for gods to reside ? Not every structure 
made by brick and mortar labelled temple is necessarily a 
temple. There are, I am sorry to say, many temples in our 
midst in this country which are no better than brothels. Do 
you know that in our religion it is not possible to call any 
single place a temple unless an elaborate ceremonial of puri¬ 
fication has been made inside that building and unless the 
spirit of God has been invoked by men full of piet3% so that 
God may reside in it ? And so 1 would urge you to restrain 
yourselves and not lavishly spend in building temples, but in 
the first place dedicate your own bodies to the service of God, 
and for that reason first of all purify by ridding yourselves of 
the evils to which I have drawn attention. But I am glad to be 
able to inform you that I received only to-day a gratifying 
letter in which whilst the writer admits most of the evils to 
which I have referred just now tells me that there are in your 
midst several noble-minded Chetties rich enough not only in 
gold but in treasure of virtue also. He tells me that there are 
in your midst several hrahmacharis going on with their godly 
life in a silent manner. He also tells with hope and pnde that 
several young men are conducting against heavy odds a re¬ 
form movement and I assure the young men that whilst the 
path of reforms is not all roses and whilst it is bestrewn with 
countless thorns, success is theirs if they will persevere prayer¬ 
fully and with a pure heart. I understood that* they are 
gradually trying to solve one very difficult question that faces 
every one of you* I understood that a rigid custom has grown 
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«p in your midst whereby no Chettiar going either to Burma, 
Singapore or Ceylon takes his wife with him. I regard this 
bar sinister against your womanhood as a double drawback 
and, a great sin. It exposes you when you leave homes to 
avoidable temptations, and it deprives your life partners for. a 
number of years of the privilege of your companionship, and 
the opportunity of broadening their outlook by travelling to 
distant lands with yourselves. I wish these young men there¬ 
fore all deserved success in their chivalrous fight, and I urge 
the elders whom my voice may reach to give every assistance 
to the young men in their endeavour to carry on the necessary 
.reforms in your midst.” 

“I was astonished to learn that you will not even give a 
proper and decent education to your own children. Your one 
ambition ip life is, I was told, to make them even at a tender 
age money-making machines. It cannot be right. By all 
means make them your worthy successors in office, but before 
they embark upon stormy life, let them have an idea of our 
own knowledge in the shape of our own culture, let their cha¬ 
racter be formed and let them know something of the history 
of this country of ours. As it is, I am told, that you are tossed 
to and - fro „ bjr all kinds of texts that are put before you by 
people parading to know the Shastras in the sacred name of 
Shastras. But let me tell you that every incantation whether 
it is in Sanskrit or whether it is in Tamil is not necessarily 
Shastra. My definition of true Shastra is the chosen word that 
giveth us life . Therefore any text, however ancient it may be 
described to be, which takes us along the path of perdition, 
which is therefore inconsistent with truth or the universal law 
of life, is not Shastra. And hence have we been taught that 
Shastras come really out of the mouth of people of character 
whom we describe as holy men, and not every man, who wears 
red coloured robe and smears his forehead and the whole of his 
body with all kinds of marks and rolls out verses after verses 
Trom things which he called scriptures, is a holy man. A holy 
man ts one who never considers himself superior to any single 
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creature on eatth and who has renounced all the pleasures of life . 
But really in this Kaliyuga we do not easily come across a holy 
man. Therefore it becomes doubly our duty to give proper 
education to our children, so that they may be able to discri¬ 
minate between good and evil. And you, who are rich and 
past the years of the stage of education, to you I would like to 
say what I have been saying elsewhere also during these three 
days ; whatever you do, don’t spoil your purity of life. I hear 
all sorts of stories which I hope are largely exaggerated. But 
I know that generally speaking it is-the experience of the world 
that possession of gold is inconsistent with the possession of 
virtue ; but though such is the unfortunate experience in the 
world it is by no means an inexorable law. We have the cele¬ 
brated instance of Jan aka, who* although he was rolling ,ia 
riches and had a limitless power, being a great prince, was still 
one of the purest men of his age. And even in our own age 
-I can cite from my own personal experience' and tell you that 
I have the good fortune of knowing several moneyed men who 
do not find it impossible to lead a straight, pure life. What is 
possible for these few men is surely possible for every 6ne of 
you. And I wish that my word can find an abiding place in 
your heart and I know how much good it will do you and the 
society in which you are living.” 


6th October , 1927 , 

* AN INDIGNANT PROTEST ” 

By M« K. Gandhi 

The Headmaster of a Bengali school writes: 3 

“ Your advice and utterances to students at Madras, 
asking them to marry widowed girls only, have horrified us 
and I send forth my humble but indignant protest. 

“ This kind of advice will tend to destroy the tendency 
of the widows to observe lifelong brahmacharya which has 
given Indian womanhood the greatest or rather the highest 
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place in the world and destroy their chances of attaining: 
salvation through brahmacharya in a single birth, throwing 
them on the filthy path of worldly happiness. Thus this- 
kind of keen sympathy for widows will do a great dis¬ 
service to them and an injustice to the maidens whose 
marriage problem has become at present one of complexity 
and difficulty. Your theory of marriage will over-turn the 
Hindu theory of transmigration, rebirth and even tnukti , 
and will bring down Hindu society on the same level with 
other societies which we do not like. Our society has 
been demoralised no doubt, but we must have our eyes 
open to Hindu ideals and try to go up as far as we can and 
not be influenced by the examples of other societies and 
ideals Examples of Ahalyabai, Rani Bhavani, Behula, Sita, 
Savitri, Damayanti will guide the Hindu society and we 
must direct it according to their ideals^ I beg most humbly, 
therefore, that you wiiL refram from giving your opinions-- 
on these knotty questions and allow the society to do- 
what it thinks best." \ 

i The indignant protest leaves me unconverted and unrepen¬ 
tant. 'My advice will not wean from her purpose a single 
widow -who has a will of her own and who knows brahma - 
rharya and is bent upon observing it. But if the advice is- 
followed, it will certainly bring great relief to those girls or 
tender age who knew not the meaning of marriage when they 
were put through the ceremony. The use of the term 4 widow r 
in their connection is a violent abuse of a name with sacred 
associations. It is precisely for the very object that my cor¬ 
respondent has in view that I advice the youth of the country 
to marry these sdcailed widows or not at all. The sacredness- 
of the institution can be preserved only when it is purged or 
the curse of child widowhood. 

The statement that the widows attain moksha if they 
observe brahmacharya has no foundation whatsoever in experi¬ 
ence. More things are necessary than mere brahmacharya 1 
for the attainment of the final bliss. And brahmacharya that 
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is superimposed carries no merit with it, and often gives rise 
to secret vice that saps the morals of the society in which 
that vice exists. Let the correspondent know that I am wri¬ 
ting from personal observation. 

I should be glad indeed if my advice results in elemen-- 
tary justice ibemg done to the maiden widows, and if for that 
reason the other maidens instead of being prematurely sold* 
to man’s lust are given an opportunity of waiting for maturity 
in age and wisdom. 

I have no theory of marriage that is inconsistent with a 
belief in transmigration, rebirth or mukti . The reader should 
know that millions of Hindus whom he arrogantly describes as - 
belonging to the lower order have no ban on widow remarriage. 
And I do not see how if re-marnage of old widowers does not in¬ 
terfere with that belief, real marriage of girls wrongly described 
as widows can interfere with that grand belief. I may mention 
for the edification of the correspondent that transmigration and 
rebirth are not mere theories with me but facts as patent as the 
daily rise of the sun. Mukti is a fact to realise which I am striv¬ 
ing with all my might. And it is the contemplation of mukti 
which has given me a vivid consciousness of the wrong that is 
being done to these maiden widows. Let us not in our emas¬ 
culation mention in the same breath as these modern injured 
maiden widows the immortal names of Sita and others referred 
to by the correspondent. 

Lastly, whilst there is, and very properly, glorification of 
real widowhood in Hinduism, there is, so far as I am aware, no 
warrant for the belief that in the Vedic times there was any 
absolute ban upon re-marnage of widows. But my crusade is 
not against real widowhood. It is against its atrocious carica¬ 
ture. The better way is not to regard as widows at all the 
girls I have iq view and whom every Hindu who has a spark 
of chivalry in him is bound to relieve from their intolerable 
yoke. I therefore humbly but emphatically repeat -the advice^ 
to every young Hindu to refuse to marry any but these maiden s- 
miscalled widows. - 
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place in the world and destroy their chances of attaining: 
salvation through brahmacharya in a single birth, throwing 
them on the filthy path of worldly happiness. Thus this- 
kind of keen sympathy for widows will do a great dis¬ 
service to them and an injustice to the maidens whose 
marriage problem has become at present one of complexity 
and difficulty. Your theory of marriage will over-turn the 
Hindu theory of transmigration, rebirth and even muktt^ 
and will bring down Hindu society on the same level with 
other societies which we do not like. Gur society has 
been demoralised no doubt, but we must have our eyes 
open to Hindu ideals and try to go up as far as we can and 
not.be influenced by the examples of other societies and 
. ideals. Examples of Ahalyabai, Rani Rhavani, Rehula, Sita,. 
Savitri, Damayanti will guide the Hindu society and we 
must direct it according to their ideals. I beg most humbly, 
therefore, that you wilL refrain from giving your opinions-- 
on these knotty questions and allow the society to- do* 
what it thinks best/’ 

i The indignant protest leaves me unconverted and unrepen¬ 
tant. I My advice will not wean from her purpose a single 
widow -who has a will of her own and who knows brahma~ 
charya and is bent- upon observing it. But if the advice is- 
followed, it will certainly bring great relief to those girls of* 
tender age who knew not the meaning of marriage when they 
were put through the ceremony. -The use of the terra ‘ widow r 
in their connection is a violent abuse of a name with sacred 
associations. It is precisely for the very object that my cor¬ 
respondent has in view that I advice the youth of the country 
to marry these sd-called widows or not at all. The sacredness- 
of the institution can be preserved only when it is purged oT 
the curse of child widowhood. 

The statement that the widows attain moksha if they 
observe brahmacharya has no foundation whatsoever in experi¬ 
ence. More things are necessary than mere brahmacharya' 
for the attainment of the final bliss. And brahmacharya that 
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is superimposed carries no merit with it, and Often gives rise 
to secret vice that saps the morals of the society in which 
that vice exists. Let the correspondent know that I am wri¬ 
ting from personal observation. 

I should be glad indeed if my advice results in elemen-- 
tary justice ibeing done to the maiden widows, and if for that 
reason the other maidens instead of being prematurely sold* 
to man’s lust are given an opportunity of waiting for maturity 
in age and wisdom. " 

I have no theory of marriage that is inconsistent with a 
belief in transmigration, rebirth or mukit . The reader should 
know that millions of Hindus whom he arrogantly describes as * 
belonging to the lower order have no ban on widow remarriage. 
And I do not see how if re-marriage of old widowers does not in* 
terfere with that belief, real marriage of girls wrongly described 
as widows can interfere with that grand belief. I may mention 
for the edification of the correspondent that transmigration and 
rebirth are not mere theories with me but facts as patent as the 
daily rise of the sun. Muktt is a fact to realise which I am striv¬ 
ing with all my might. And it is the contemplation o imukti 
which has given me a vivid consciousness of the wrong that is 
being done to these maiden widows. Let us not in our emas¬ 
culation mention in the same breath as these modern injured 
maiden widows the immortal names ofSita and others referred 
to by the correspondent. 

Lastly, whilst there is, and very properly, glorification of 
real widowhood in Hinduism, there is, so far as I am aware, no 
warrant for the belief that in the Vedic times there was any 
absolute ban upon re-marriage of widows. But my crusade is 
aot against real widowhood. It is against lfs atrocious carica¬ 
ture. The better way is not to regard as widows at all the 
girls I have in view and whom every Hindu who has a spark 
of chivalry in him is bound to relieve from their intolerable 
yoke. I therefore humbly but emphatically repeat the advice^ 
to every young Hindu to refuse to marry any but these maidens- 
miscalled widows. — « ■ 
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6th October, IQ27 
A KHADI LOVER 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, a distinguished advocate of Allaha- 
*bad, sent me a letter some time ago referring to several matters, 
.and in that letter avowed his love of Khadi and enclosed the 
first instalment of his contribution to the A. LS. A 1 felt that 
the part of the letter that concerned Khadi should be published 
by way of encouragement to other monied men, especially 
lawyers. I therefore wrote asking for his permission to pub¬ 
lish his letter and incidentally expostulated with him about the 
foreign black alpaca and endeavoured to explain the value of 
sacrificial spinning. I am now able to publish below his two 
fetters so far as they relate to Khadi. 

.“Asa regular reader of Young India I follow with the 
deepest interest your travels m Mysore. I am. a firm be¬ 
liever in Khadi and all that it implies. I have habitually 
worn Khadi since 1 st August 1921 , excepting my foreign 
black alpaca Chapkan in Court. My belief in Khadi is 
growing stronger and stronger and I think that I may now 
as well aid (m a very humble way indeed) the central or¬ 
ganisation controlled by you. I have therefore decided to 
make a monthly contribution of 4 Rs. 100 to Khadi fund, 
and am enclosing a cheque for Rs. 100 for September. I 
shall send the cheque to you so that you may allocate it to 
any fund you like,* varying the. allocation as you like. 

“I may inform you that though I habitually wear hand- 
"woven and hand-spun Khadi, X don't know how to spm 
.and I am not a member of the -A. I. S. A. I have a char- 
kha at home, but—Ho doubt as a result of my irresolution 
—couldn’t make much use of it. Further, I think that 
spinning, though very desirable as an example to others, is 
not an essential qualification for a lover of Khadi. . . . 
Amidst all the confusion and clamour, reigning just now 
in our land, I hold fast to Khadi as a bond between the 
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masses aad the classes and every word that you say on the- 
subject appeals to my head and to my heart. May God* 
give you strength to succeed in this noble endeavour/* 

“ My first letter conveyed but imperfectly the strength 
of my belief in the Khadi movement. I was writing to you, 
and it would have been an impertinence on my part to 
dwell upon the beauty, simplicity* and the life-giving 
nourishment of which Khadi is to me a symbol. You may, 
if you think it is worth while, publish that part of the 
letter which relates to Khadi. * Khadi can unite all classes 
and creeds because wretched poverty does not make any 
distinction between Hindus and Muslims. I am as certain' 
as of anything that the message of Khadi will be received 
by the people of this country. 

"It was not lack of time but irresolution, that wa9 res¬ 
ponsible for my not spinning. The busiest man can find— 
and does fiod—-time to do all things. I am guilty of wast¬ 
ing many half-hours everyday, and I can survive ridicule 
too. I don't know whether I shall be able to secure a takh 
in Allahabad. I will begin using it as soon as I get one.- 
If you will kindly have one sent to me, I shall treasure it 
as a priceless possession. 

” You kindly remark that you can secure fine black 
Khadi for a Court Chapkan. It is indeed kind of you to 
bestow such thought upon me. I kept on wearing foreign 
alpaca as a necessary evil. But now I will give up ^even 
that. I think I will be able to secure a 10 yards piece of 
fine black Khadi. I shall write to the manager of the 
Ashram at Sabarmati and probably he will supply it to¬ 
me.” 

The lawyers and other professional men may not be able 
to do much in other respects, but they can all follow Dr. Katju's 
worthy example by adopting Khadi and contributing to the 
All India Spinners' Association which is always in want 
because of the growing demand for organising more villages 
than the Association has on hand. It is not possible to pro- 
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duce an increasing amount of Khadi without increasing the 
capital, and till Khadi has become universal in India the ex¬ 
penses of the organisation must remain a recurring item. 


6 th October , H)2J 
A DOUBLE SIN 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A correspondent, who sends his name for my information 
but adopts the pseudonym of‘ A Bachelor,* writes with refer¬ 
ence to my article Is it a marriage published* some time ago 
-a long letter which I abridge as follows: 

"I have read with interest the article in your paper of 
the 1 st instant under the heading Is it a Marriage ? Though 
the names of the parties are omitted it is an open secret 
to the Gaud Sarasvat Brahmans from Karwar. As a 
member of the community in which the marriage in ques¬ 
tion took place I wish to place before the public and the 
Gaud Sarasvat Brahmans throughout India in particular 
the following few lines for their careful consideration. 

“ It is no doubt a disgrace for a man to buy a girl. 
But there is another custom among us which is equally 
bad, for a father among us is obliged to buy a husband for 
his daughter and the amount received by the husband is 
called dowry. It is not settled to suit the purse of the? 
parents of girls but it would be according to the hereditary 
income of the would-be husband or it sometimes depends 
-upon the education he has received. The more a man is 
-educated, the higher the degrees he has received, the more 
is he worth in the matrimonial Tnarket. 

“ A few months back the marriage took place in 
Bombay of a well-educated gentleman who is a high Gov¬ 
ernment Official and it is said that a dowry of nearly Rs. 
20,000 was presented to him. It is really a pity that the 
people who receive higher edudation are going lower and 
See page 327. 
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lower by resorting to the very practices they are expected 
to put down.” - 

I have before me another letter on the % subject from a 
-member of the same community. It appears that those who 
-wish to buy wives go to Goa in search* for it is there that poor 
:Sarasvat Brahmans are to be found who are not ashamed to 
enrich themselves by selling their daughters to persons old 
-enough to be their fathers or grand-fathers. Thus the com¬ 
munity commits a double sin. An educated young man is 
.open to the highest bidder for his hand, and needy parents are 
open to negotiate the sale of their daughters, hardly out of 
*heir teens, to the oldest men (sometimes educated) who are 
prepared tc pay the highest price. The only consolation that 
^the Sarasvat community may derive, if it wishes to, and if it 
would postpone a dealing with the reform under some excuse 
-or other, is that there are other ' castes ’ too that are not free 
from the same evil. The difference, if any, would be that of 
-degree. But if the Sarasvat community would lead the reform, 
it will disdain to seek the doubtful refuge of the to quoque and 
will, now that the evil has been exposed, set about ridding itself 
of the double sin. 


13th October , IQ27 

THE FALLACY OF HANDLOOM WEAVING 
By M. YL Gandhi 

Replying to the Saurashtras' address at Madura Gandhiji 
-said: 

** I am much touched by your reference to your connection 
-with Rajkot, the home of my youth. But please remember that 
It is a difficult thing to claim such close kinship with me. 
Because you have thereby created for yourself a greater respon¬ 
sibility in connection with every activity of mine in so far as it 
commends itself to your attention. What can be the use of a 
man having such a large number of kinsmen if he jnay not fall 
back upon them in the hour of peril ? But it is possible for you. 
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if you will, to claim a stiU closer kinship with me. For though 
I am proud of being the son of a father who was the minister of 
a State, I am, if was at all possible, prouder still on having: 
become a fellow-weaver with you. For whilst my father was^ 
weaving the destiny of a little State that was placed under his 
charge for the time being; you and I, if we wish to, can weave- 
the destiny of this great land by a profession which with you is* 
hereditary, but which I have adopted by choice. And m taking 
that greater pride in reminding you of this kinship I am doing 
no violence to the memory, the sacred memory of my father 
because I am following iri his footsteps m ministering to the 
needs of larger classes of people. And this claim of closer 
kinship with you brings me to an important paragraph m your 
address. 1 

“You ask .me. to encourage hand-weaving even through 
foreign yarn or mill-made yarn inasmuch as, so you say in your 
address, it is not possible to-day to find hand-spun yarn of the 
fineness you require and in the quantity you require. Now I 
shall tell you as a fellow-weaver why I cannot possibly endorse 
your recommendation. If I endorse your recommendation, I 
hope to be able to show you that it would be bad for you and 1 
bad for the class which I have in view and which you also* 
should have in view You should, as keen and shrewd business¬ 
men as some of you are, understand that every weaver who 
weaves yarn which is supplied by foreign mills or even by mills- 
of India places himself at the disposal of and at the tender 
mercy of the mills. You as weavers should realise that this- 
hand-weaving which you are to-day controlling to a certain* 
extent will m time to come slip away from your hands as soon 
as the mills of the world or the mills of India are ready" 
to weave ' the pattern that you are to-day exclusively weav¬ 
ing. Let me inform you, if you do not know the fact 
already, that various able mill-owners of the world are^ 
making experiments in order to weave the patterns which 
are to-day your monopoly. It * is no fault of the mill-* 
owners or the mill industry that that mill industry is endeavour- 
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ing day after day to take away the monopolies and take this 
trade in its own hands. To make continuous improvements in 
its machinery and to make continuous encroachments upon the 
handicrafts of the world is really the objective and the ideal of 
these great industrialists. Indeed, it is the condition of their 
very existence that they should try to take this trade also from 
off your hands. What has befallen the industry of spinning: 
will most decidedly befall the industry of hand~weaving also if 
the weaver will not take a leaf out of my book. Let me inform 
you and you don't know this—very few people in India know 
this fact—that I began as you are now doing. I first became a 
weaver in 1915 . I told you that I became first a weaver and 
then a spinner. I have woven with these very hands both foreign 
yarns and our mill yarns. But you will excuse me for claiming: 
to know more than you do the secret of this business. As I was 
sitting—I can point out the spot where I was sitting—as I was 
sitting at my hand-loom weaving cloth, certainly not half as fine 
as any of you perhaps weave, but as I was sitting at my loom, I 
was considering for myself where I should be and where thou* 
sands and ten thousands of weavers should be when mills 
were organised enough to weave that kind of cloth themselves,. 
And as I was thinking of this thing my heart went out to the 
millions of starving sisters in our villages and I began, as I was 
weaving, to think of the lot of these sisters. I became sad and 
disconcerted, and together with my companions I began a dili¬ 
gent search for some spinner w ho would teach us hand-spinning 
and I began also to find whether there was a single village 
where I could find hand-spinning still going on. I knew nothing 
then of the fact that there were some sisters spinning in the 
Punjab. But as despair was creeping over me, I took shelter 
under a brave widow of Gujarat. She was working in the 
cause of untouchables. I shared this deep sorrow of mine 
with this great sister, and I charged her to wander from place 
to place in Gujarat and not rest content till she had found those 
sisters, who still had the art of hand-spinning in their posse¬ 
ssion. And it was she who discovered at Vijapur in Gujarat a 
26 
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Jew Musalman sisters who were, prepared to spin if she would 
take their yarn from their, hands. From that moment began 
the great revival^which is now covering over fifteen hundred 
villages in India. And it was after this discovery that I decided 
- not to weave a single* thread of foreign yarn or mill-spun yarn 
in the Ashram of which I happened to be in charge. 

, t “I place for your consideration yet another important fact. 
If you will study the history of the hand-weaving movement in 
India^ou will discover that at the present moment several 
thousands, of weavers have simply been obliged to abandon 
,jtheir trade.' Weavers, ail of your own trade, Saurashtras, are 
to-day working in Bombay as scavengers. Weavers, in the 
Punjab are some of them hired soldiery and some of them have 
taken to the butcher’s trade. And so you will understand why 
r I cannot possibly endorse -your recommendation. That does 
not mean that you may leave oflf weaving mill yarn from to-day. 
You do not need encouragement from me. But I venture to 
^suggest to you that it is to your interest not to ask me to mix 
up this mill-spun yarn weaving together with this movement 
which I am leadmg in all humility. < And it is equally to your 
interest to support this movement so that if it becomes stable, 
prosperous and immovable, every one of you would find a res¬ 
pectable livings I therefore suggest to you that if this hand- 
spinning movement grows spade it ‘is likely that it may be of 
help to you.” 

13th October , 1327 
HINDU IAW AND MYSORE 
1 By M. K. Gandhi 

Sjt. Bhashyam Aiyengar of Bangalore writes: 

“The principles of Hindu Law as at present adminis¬ 
tered are antiquated and, opposed to our sense of equity 
and justice. I shall give a few instances: 

I. Near and dear relations like the sister’s daughter, * 
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the daughter-in-law, the brother’s widow and the 4 step¬ 
mother are altogether denied the right of inheritance. If a 
man wer& to leave a widowed daughter-in-law as his only 
■surviving relation, his properties escheat to the Government, 
and the poor girl who staked all her life and fortune on the 
family of her husband gets out into the street. 

* 2. Even such near relations as are included in the list 
of heirs do not get a chance because of the priorities . of 
distant agnates. The sister is an heir; but if only the 
-deceased has left a fifth descendant of a great-great-’grand- 
father of his, 1 the latter takes the property and the sister 
gets nothing. So too the son’s daughter, the sister’s son 
and the brother's daughter. 

3. Women are not allowed to exercise full rights of 
ownership in properties inherited by or gifted to them. A 
widow should carefully handle her husband’s property and 
-if only she spends more or incurs a debt on the security of 
the property, may be for her own livelihood, a distant 
uiayada can drag her to the court and coerce her into giving 
up her rights. Mitakshara which is the prevailing authority 
here clearly and definitely says that all properties which a 

-woman may get in any manner whatsoever - are her stri- 
Jhana and she can dispose of them at her will. The Privy 
Council refused to follow it stating that Indians always 
treated women as incapables and the author of Mitakshara 
Is a fire-eater. 

4. The deaf and the dumb are excluded from inheri¬ 
tance. In this we are beating the lame man with his own 
crutches. 

5. The legality of widow-remarriage is not recognised 
in Mysore, as in British India. 

6. It is doubtful whether post-puberty marriage is 
legal. The age of consent should be raised to 14 in the 
case of girls. 

7. Divorce may be provided for if people agree. We 
liad it in India formerly. We find Parashara mentioning 
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the circumstances under which a wife may marry a second 
husband during the lifetime of the first. 

8. Inter-caste marriages are not allowed under the 
present law. They must be legalised. It was an institution 
freely recognised by our ancients. Many of our sages, such 
as Vasishtha, Vyasa, Naracfa and Parashara were the off¬ 
spring of inter-caste marriages. If I may marry a Chris¬ 
tian wife lawfully why may not I be permitted to marry 
a Hindu wife though of another caste ? 

9. An orphan is declared ineligible for adoption. If 
ever a boy be fit for adoption it is the orphan, and yet we 
have the prohibition. 

10. Widows are not allowed to adopt unless they 
have • been authorised by the husband or the consent of 
sapindas is taken. Authority should be, presumed and 
the widow allowed to adopt unless directed by the husband 
not to do so. This is the law in Bombay. 

There are many more such instances. I have chosen 
only a few. > * 

Thinking people feel the oppressiveness and desire 
reform. The only way of changing the law is by legisla¬ 
tion, The legislature is unable to pass any law without 
consulting public opinion. And public opinion can only 
be consulted by a committee' appointed for the purpose. 
Hence I moved a resolution' in the last Budget session of 
our Assembly asking for the appointment of .a committee 
to go into the question, take evidence and report thereon' 
formulating suggestions for legislative action. It was* 
unanimously passed by the House. 

x The committee has not yet been appointed though 
people all over the State desire it. The fear seems to be 
that British India not having moved in the matter yet, it 
may be that any attempt by Mysore might be laughed at. 
This is absurd as you said. Mysore is peculiarly fitted to 
undertake the work, whereas there are real difficulties with 
British India. Mysore has peculiar advantages which it 
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would be unwise on our part to ignore. We have now a 
most enlightened ruler and an equally earnest and pro¬ 
gressive Dewan. If we cannot effect the desired reforms 
now we never can hope to do it. 

Can you not take up this matter in Young India Y* 

The prominence I have given to the foregoing need not 
imply that I endorse every one of the reforms suggested by the 
writer.. That some of them require immediate attention I have 
no doubt. Nor have I any doubt that all of them demand 
serious consideration from those who would rid Hindu society 
of its anachronisms. 

In pre-British days there was no such thing as rigid Hindu 
Law governing the lives of millions. The body of regulations 
known as Smritis were indicative rather than inflexible codes 
of conduct. They never had the validity of law such as is 
known to modern lawyers. The observance of the restraints 
of the Smritis was enforced more by social than legal sanctions. 
The Smritis were, as is evident from the self-contradictory 
verses to be found in them, continually passing, like ourselves, 
through evolutionary changes, and were adapted to the new 
discoveries that were being made in social science. Wise kings 
were free to procure new interpretations to suit new conditions. 
Hindu religion or Hindu Shastras never had the changeless 
and unchanging character that is now being sought to be given 
to them. No doubt in those days there were kings and their 
councillors who had the wisdom and the authority required to 
command the respect and allegiance of society. But now the 
custom has grown up of thinking that Smritis and everything 
that goes by the name of Shastras is absolutely unchangeable. 
The verses which we find to be un-workable or altogether re¬ 
pugnant to our moral sense we conveniently ignore. This very 
unsatisfactory state of things has to be, some day or other and 
somehow changed if Hindu society Is to become a progressive 
unit in human evolution. The British rulers cannot make 
these changes because of their different religion and their 
different ideal. Their ideal is to sustain their commercial 
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supremacy and to sacrifice every other interest, moral or other¬ 
wise, for the attainment of that ideal. Unless therefore Hindu 
public opinion clearly demands it, and it can be made without 
any injury to their ideal, no drastic change in our customs or 
so-called laws will be attempted or countenanced by them. And 
it'iS difficult to focus Hindu public opinion on identical points 
ki a vast territory like British India covering many schools of 
thought and law* And such public opinion as there is is natu¬ 
rally and necessarily pre-occupied with the struggle for political 
freedom.^ 1 A state like Mysore however has no such limitations' 
or pre-occupations. In my humble opinion, it is its duty to 
anticipate British India in the matter of removing the anachro¬ 
nisms in the Hindu Law and the like. Mysore state is large 
and important enough to attempt such changes. It has become 
a progressively constitutional monarchy* It has a legislative 
Assembly representative enough to initiate social changes. It 
seems already to have passed a resolution asking for the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee to consider what changes, if any, are 
necessary in the Hindu Law* "And if a strong committee re¬ 
presenting 1 orthodox as wqll as progressive 1 Hindu • opinion is 
appointed, its recommendations must prove useful and pave 
the way towards making the necessary changes—d do not know 
the rules of the Mysore? Assembly governing the constitution of 
such committees, but there is little doubt that' they-* are elastic 
ehough to admit of appointing or co-opting members from 1 
outside the Mysore State. Anyway Sjt. Bhashyam Aiyengar 
has shown that a revision of the Hindu Law is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary in several cases. No State is better fitted than Mysore 
for initiating the belated reform. 
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13th October, 1927 

NEILL STATUE SATYAGRAHA 
By M. K P Gandhi , 

la accordance with the promise made by the volunteers 
connected with this movement, they have sent me papers giving* 
the particulars I had asked for. * From them it appears that 
during the six weeks that the struggle had . been on when the 
papers were sent to me thirty volunteers had courted imprison¬ 
ment, Of these 29 are Hindus and one Musalman, one lady 
aged 35 and one girl aged 9, her daughter*. Of these thirty, two 
apologised and got themselves released. The apology of a few, 
if it does not become infectious, does not matter. ' Blacklegs * 
will be found in every struggle. The men who have gone to 
gaol are not noted men, This is no loss, rather it is a gain in a 
Satyagraha struggle which requires no prestige save that of 
truth, and no strength save that of self-suffering which comes 
only from an immovable faith in one’s cause and from a com* 
pletely non-violent spirit. ’ 

The volunteers must not be impatient. Impatience is a 
phase of violence. A Satyagrahi has nothing to do with victory. 
He is sure of it, but he has also to know that it comes from 
God. His is but to suffer. 

The papers give me an account of income and expenditure. 
The income is given in detail and amounts to Rs. 228-2-6. The 
expenditure amounting to Rs. 228-2-6 is made* up as follows : 
Meals etc. Rs. 7 I* 7 ” 9 » conveyance Rs. 53-2-6, notices for meet¬ 
ings etc. Rs. 39 - 4 - 0 , establishment and postal charges Rs. 
21-8-9, lights at meetings Rs. 22-8-0. I am not satisfied with 
these expenses. I have asked for more details. But subject 
to correction, I would warn the Satyagrahis against spending 
much on meals, conveyances and lights. I know that my own 
meetings are not free from extravagance m these items. The 
Congress work too is not unopen to the charge of over-expendi¬ 
ture. But it is better to illustrate what I mean by what happens 
to me the self-styled representative of Dartdranarayan . Where 
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six oranges will do, sixty are brought; where one car will do 
six are ready, and where a hurricane lantern will serve the 
purpose incandescent burners are produced. Let the Satva- 
grahfs understand that they have to use every pice they get as 
a miser uses his hoards. I suggest their getting a local man of 
note to take charge of their monies and a philanthropic auditor 
auditing their accounts free of charge. Strictest honesty and 
care are necessary in the handling of public funds. This is an 
indispensable condition of growth of a healthy public life. 

The third paper I have before me is their appeal to the 
public. A Satyagrahi’s appeal must contain moderate langu¬ 
age. The appeal before me though unexceptionable admits of 
improvement. ‘ Not only Neill but all of his nefarious breed 
must go,’ is a sentence that mars the appeal. General Neill is 
no more. What we have to deal with is the statue and not 
even the statue as such. We seek to destroy the principle for 
which the statue stands. We wish to injure no man. And 
we wish to gain our object by enlisting public opinion not ex¬ 
cluding English opinion in our favour by self-suffering. Here 
there is no room for the language of anger and hate. 

So much for the volunteers. 

The public owe a duty to them. They may not go to gaol 
but they can supervise, control and guide and help the move¬ 
ment in many ways. Agitation for the removal of the statue 
is agitation for the removal of but a symptom of a grave 
disease. And while the removal of the statue will not cure the 
disease it will alleviate the agony and point the way to reach¬ 
ing the disease itself. It is also often possible to reach a deep- 
seated disease by dealing with some of its symptoms. So long 
therefore as the Satyagrahi volunteers fight the battle in a 
clean manner and strictly in accordance with the conditions 
applicable to Satyagraha they deserve public support and 
sympathy. 
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20th October, 1927 
WHY I AM A HINDU 
By M. K. Gandhi 

An American friend who subscribes herself as a lifelong 1 
friend of India writes: 

“ As Hinduism Is One of the prominent religions of the 
East, and as you have made a study of Christianity and 
Hinduism, and on the basis of that study have announced 
that you are a Hindu, I beg leave to ask of you if you will 
do me the favour to give me your reasons for that choice. 
Hindus and Christians alike realize that man’s chief need 
is to know God and to worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
Believing that Christ was a revelation of God, Christians 
of America have sent to India thousands of their sons and 
daughters to tell the people of India about Christ. Will 
you in return kindly give us your interpretation of Hindu¬ 
ism and make a comparison of Hinduism with the teach¬ 
ings of Christ ? I will be deeply grateful for this favour.” 
I have ventured at several missionary meetings to tell Eng¬ 
lish and American missionaries that if they could have refrain¬ 
ed from 4 telling * India about Christ and had merely lived the 
life enjoined upon them by the Sermon on the Mount, India 
instead of suspecting them would have appreciated their living 
in the midst of her children and directly profited by their pre¬ 
sence. Holding this view, I can * tell 9 American friends no¬ 
thing about Hinduism by way of 4 return. * I do not believe in 
people telling others of their faith, especially with a view to 
conversion. Faith does not admit of telling. It has to be lived 
and then it becomes self-propagating. 

Nor do I consider myself fit to interpret Hinduism except 
through my own life. And if I may not interpret Hinduism 
through my written word, I may not compare it with Christi¬ 
anity, The only thing it is possible for me therefore to do is to 
say as briefly as I can, why I am a Hindu. 

Believing as I do in the influence of heredity, being born in 
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a Hindu family, I have Temained a Hindu. I should reject it,, 
if I found it inconsistent with my moral sense or my spiritual 
growth. On examination I have found it to be the most tole¬ 
rant of all religions known to me. Its freedom from dogma- 
makes a forcible appeal to me in as much it gives the votary 
the largest scope for self-expression. Not being an exclusive 
religion, it enables the followers of that faith not merely to res¬ 
pect all the other religions, but it also enables them to ad¬ 
mire and assimilate whatever may be good in the other faiths. 
Non-violence is common to ail religions, but it has found the 
highest expression and application in Hinduism. (I do not re¬ 
gard Jainism or Buddhism as separate from Hinduism ) Hindu¬ 
ism believes in the» oneness not of merely all human life 
but in the oneness of all that lives. Its worship of the 
cow is, in my opinion, its unique contribution to the evolution 
of humamtarianism. It is a practical application of the belief 
in the oneness and, therefore, sacredness, of alLlife. The great- 
belief m transmigration is a direct consequence of that belief. 
Finally' the discovery of the law of Vamashrama is a magnifi¬ 
cent, result of the ceaseless search for truth., »I must not bur- 
den^this article with definitions of the essentials sketched here*, 
except to say that the present ideas of cow worship and Var - 
nashrama are a caricature of what in ray opinion the originals* 
are^ The curious may see the definitions of cow worship ancfc 
Vamashrama m the previous numbers of Young India* I hoper 
to have to say o n\Varnashrama in.the near future. In this all 
too brief a sketch I have mentioned what occuf to me to be the; 
outstanding features of Hinduism that keep me in its fold. 


, 2.0th October $ 1927 
MESSAGE TO TRAVANCORE 
, r By M„ K. Gandhi 

v “ Whilst it gives me great plessure to pay a second visit 
to this"most beautiful part of India, I cannot conceal from you* 
the deep grief I feel for the fact that in this fair land untouchr- 
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ability has a sway which it does not exercise in any other part 
of India. I feel deeply humiliated as a Hindu to find that it 
is in this enlightened Hindu State that untouchability appears in- 
its most hideous form of unseeabihty and un approach ability. JZ 
speak with a due sense of my responsibility that this untouch- 
abhty is a curse that is eating into the vitals of Hinduism, and I 
often feel that unless we take due precautions and remove this 
curse from our midst, Hinduism itself is in danger of destruction. 
That in this age of reason, in this age of wide travel, in this age 
of a comparative study of religions, there should be found peo-- 
pie, some of whom are educated, to uphold the hideous doctrine 
of treating a single human being as an untouchable, or unap-» 
proachable, or unseeable because of his birth, passes my com¬ 
prehension. As a lay humble student of Hinduism and claim¬ 
ing to be one desirous of practising Hinduism in the spirit and 
to the letter let me tell you that I have found no warrant or 
support for this terrible doctrine. Let us not deceive ourselves 
into the belief that everything that is written in Sanskrit and 
printed is Shastra and has any binding effect upon us. That 
which is opposed to the fundamental maxims of morality, that 
which is opposed to trained reason, cannot be claimed as Shastra 
no matter how ancient it may be. There is enough warrant for' 
the proposition that I have just stated in the Vedas, in the 
Mahabharata and in the Bhagvad Gita, I therefore hope that 
it will be possible for the enlightened ruler « of Travancore to- 
blot the curse out of the land during her reign. And what can 
be nobler than that a woman should be able to say to herself 
and her people that during her rule it has been possible for' 
these people who have been suffering from age-long slavery to 
receive their full freedom ? 

“ But I know also her difficulties and those of her council¬ 
lors. A Government, be it ever so autocratic, is always timid« 
and cautious m moving in such reforms. A wise Government 
will welcome an agitation in connection with such reforms. An 
unwise Government impatient of public opinion will use vio-™ 

lence m putting down such agitations. But from my personal 
✓ 
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experience of Vykom Satyagraha I know that you have a Gov- 
-ernment which will not only tolerate but welcome agitation in 
-order to strengthen its hands to achieve this reform. The real 
initiative therefore must lie with the people of Travancore, and 
ibat too not with the so-called untouchables miscalled also 
Avarna * Hindus. To me the very word * Avarna 9 Hindu is 
a misnomer and a reproach to Hinduism. In many cases the 
remedy or the initiative lies not with them but with the so-call¬ 
ed Savarna Hindus who have to rid themselves of the sin of 
untouchability. Let me tell you that it is not enough for you 
to hold the belief passively that untouchability is a crime. He 
-who is a passive spectator of crime is really, and in law, an 
active participator in it. You must therefore begin and con¬ 
tinue your agitation along all lawful and legitimate lines. 
l£.et me, if my voice will reach them, carry my voice to the 
^Brahman priests who are opposing this belated reform. It is a 
painful fact, but it is a historical truth, that priests who should 
have been the real custodians of religion have been instrumen¬ 
tal in destroying the religion of which they have been custodi- 
,ans. I see before my eyes the Brahman priests in Tranvancore 
~and also elsewhere destroying the very religion of which they 
.are supposed to be custodians, from their ignorance or worse. 
Ail their learning, when it is utilised in order to sustain a hide- 
-ous superstition, a terrible wrong, turns to dust. I wish there¬ 
fore that they will recognise before it is too late the signs of the 
-times and march with the events which, are taking them and 
us voluntarily or involuntarily along the path of truth. Ail 
"the religions of the world, while they may differ in other 
respects unitedly proclaim that nothing lives in this world but 
truth. 

“ Let me also warn the impatient reformer that unless he 
keeps himself on the right, straight and narrow path, he will 
_hurt himself and hinder the reform about which he is rightly 
'impatient. I venture to claim that I have placed in the hands 
-of the reformer a matchless and priceless weapon in the form 
-of Satyagraha. But then the conditions of successful Satya- 
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graha are fairly hard. If he has faith in God, faith in himself,- 
faith in his cause, he will never be violent, not even against his- 
most fierce opponent whom he would accuse rightly of injus¬ 
tice, ignorance and even violence* I state without fear of con— 
tradiction that truth has never been vindicated by violence. A 
Satyagrahi therefore expects to conquer his opponents or his- 
so-called enemies not by violent force but by force of love, by 
process of conversion. His methods will be always gentle and< 
gentlemanly. He will never exaggerate. And since non-vio— 
lence is otherwise known as love it has no weapon but that or 
self-suffering. And above all in a movement like that of the 
removal of untouch ability which in my opinion is essentially 
religious and one of self-purification there is no room for hate r 
no room for haste, no room for thoughtlessness and no room 
for exaggeration. Since Satyagraha is one of the most power¬ 
ful methods of direct action, a Satyagrahi exhausts all other 
means before he resorts to Satyagraha. He will therefore con¬ 
stantly and continually approach the constituted authority, he* 
will appeal to public opinion, educate public opinion, state his- 
case calmly and coolly before everybody who wants to listen 
him, and only after he has exhausted all these avenues will he 
resort to Satyagraha, But when he has found the impelling, 
call of the inner voice withm him and launches out upon Sat¬ 
yagraha he has burnt his boats and there is no receding. Let 
me however hope that it will not be necessary in this land for 
people to undergo all the suffering for removing a wrong which* 
is so patent. 

w You will be glad to learn that immediately I entered this- 
place the Commissioner of Police was good enough to call on 
me and we discussed this great question. There are at the 
present moment two questions pending so far as I am aware t- 
one in connection with the roads about Thiruvarppu and the 
other in connection with Suchmdram. So far as I am aware m 
both these places the reformers have the right on their side. I 
understand that at the first place Satyagrahis ..have already 
commenced their battle. I think it is a hasty step. I have 
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therefore sent them a telegram asking them to desist for the 
-time being and to see me to-morrow at Trivandrum. And I 
propose, if I am given the opportunity, as I hope I shall be, to 
*discuss both these questions with the authorities. Though this 
visit of mine to" Travancore was intended to be confined princi¬ 
pally to Khadi or Khadi collections* fate threw me into the un- 
touchability fray immediately on my arrival." I shall not spare 
"myself during the brief time tha£J is at my disposal in endea¬ 
vouring humbly to assist both the State and the people in arriv¬ 
ing at an honourable settlement.”* 

20th, October, 192J 
THE SPIRIT OF .HINDUISM 
By M. K. Gandhi 
From the Trivandrum Speech 

• ^As at Nagarcoil, here too the.best part of the day has 
Ibeen devoted to discussing this problem. Though it was part¬ 
ly a social call that I paid t& the Diwan, we naturally began to 
discuss this thorny question. And if-you found me coming to 
*the meeting a few ' minutes late it was because I had gone to 
pay my respects to Her Highness*the Maharani Regent, and I 
iound myself 'again discussing this very question with her, I 
liave always,'after having paid the first visit to Travancore, 
looked forward to a series of Visits to this enchanting land. Its 
most beautiful scenery, the location of Kanyakumari in Tra¬ 
vancore, and the simplicity and freedom of the women of Tra¬ 
vancore captivated me when I first came here. But the plea¬ 
sure that all these thoughts and associations always gave me has 
been seriously marred by the thought that untouch ability had 
assumed its most terrible shape in Travancore, and it has pain^ 
me to 1 think that this evil has existed m that terrible form 
in a most ancient Hindu State, which has the privilege of occu¬ 
pying the first place in all India in educational progress. And 
this existence of untouchability in its extreme form has always 
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-caused me so much pain r because I consider myself to be a 
Hindu of Hindus saturated with the spirit of Hinduism. I 
have failed to find a single warrant for the existence of untou- 
-chability as we believe and practice it today in all those books 
which we call as . Hindu Shastras. But as I have repeatedly 
•said in other places if I found that Hinduism really countenan¬ 
ced untouchability I-should have no hesitation in renouncing 
Hinduism itself. For I hold that religion, to be worthy of the 
name, must not be inconsistent with the fundamental truths of 
ethics and morality. But as I believe that untouchability is no 
part of Hinduism, I cling to Hinduism but daily become more 
and more impatient of this hideous wrong. So, when I found that 
-this question was agitating Travancore I had no hesitation in 
plunging myself into it. If I have taken up this question, I have 
done so Dot in any way to embarrass the State. For I believe 
that Her Highness the Maharani Regent is solicitous about the 
-welfare of her people. She also claims to be a reformer along 
these lines, and I fancy that I commit no breach of confidence 
’when I tell you that she is eager to see that this wrong is re¬ 
moved at the earliest possible moment. 

"But then Governments cannot afford to lead in matters of 
reform. By their very nature Governments are but interpre¬ 
ters and executors of the expressed will of the people whom 
they govern, and even a most autocratic Government will, find 
itself unable to impose a reform which its people cannot assi¬ 
milate. So, if I was a subject of Travancore State I should be 
entirely satisfied to know that my Government was willing to 
carry forward this reform as speedily as the people were willing 
to assimilate it. But having satisfied myself of that one thing, 
I should not rest content for one single moment till I had car¬ 
ried the message of reform from mouth to mouth and village 
to village. Well-ordered, persistent agitation is the soul of 
liealthy progress, and so if I were you, I would not let the Gov¬ 
ernment rest till this reform was carried through. Not allowing 
the Government to rest does not by any means mean embar¬ 
rassing the Government, A wise Government welcomes and 
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needs the support and warmth and encouragement of such aa 
agitation in order to achieve a reform which the Government 
-itself wants. I know that when I was here last, I was told 
that the Savarna (caste) Hindus were all most anxious for this- 
reform of the abolition of untouchability in every shape and 
form. But I am afraid that the Savarna Hindus have slept over* 
their wish. They have not given a concrete form to their wish,, 
and I believe that it is the bounden duty of every Hindu in the 
state to wake up to a sense of his duty and to wake up his le¬ 
thargic brethren also to a sense of their duty. And I have no- 
shadow of a doubt^ that if the Savarna Hindus could with one 
voice express their wish, this monster of untouchability would 
go. It would be wrong therefore to ascribe our own lethargy" 
and slothfulness to the Government, 

“But reformers in every community and every country are 
to be counted on one's finger tips ; and I know that the brunt 
of all such reform falls upon the devoted heads of that small 
band of reformers. What are the reformers then to do in the 
face of this evil of such long standing,—is really the question 
one has to solve. The reformers all over the world have resort¬ 
ed to one or other of the two methods that I am about to men¬ 
tion. The yast majority of them have drawn attention to evils- 
by creating wild agitation and resorting to violence. They 
have resorted to agitation that embarrasses the Government, 
■that embarrasses the people and that disturbs the even tenor 
of the life of the citizens. The other school of reformers which 
1 would call the non-violent school resorts to agitation of the- 
gentle type. It disdains to draw attention by doing violence 
in thought, word or deed * but it draws attention by simple self- 
.suffering. It never exaggerates. It never departs by a hair's 
breadth from truth, and whilst impatient of evil does not 
mean ill even to the evil-doer. I have given that a short name 
.and I have placed it before this country as before South A trie a 
in the name of Satyagraha. Do not for one moment mix up^ 
Satyagraha with civil disobedience. Civil disobedience is no¬ 
doubt a branch of Satyagraha. It comes not, at the beginning 
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but at the fag end. It presupposes immense discipline. It pre¬ 
supposes great self-restraint. It is based upon charity, and it 
never puts an unfavourable or unwarranted construction even 
upon the motives of its opponents. For it seeks not to coerce but 
to convert. You may therefore imagine my painful surprise when 
I found the whole of my doctrine and my remarks grossly mis^ 
interpreted by a friend who visited me in Virudhunagar. I saw 
in the Trivandrum Express a report given by him of what had 
occurred between him and myself. It is a distortion from start to 
finish of the conversation that I had with him (A voice ; 
* Shame ”)* But there is no warrant for crying “ shame The 
gentleman who cried shame evidently does not know the virtue 
or meaning of chanty. For I do not for one moment suggest 
that the friend who saw me hgs consciously or deliberately 
distorted my meaning. I am prepared to believe the explanat¬ 
ion that he gave me this morning. But I have drawn your 
attention to this prominently in order to illustrate what I mean 
by Satyagraha and also to show you the danger of those who-, 
do not know this fine weapon dabbling in it. I am simply 
giving this example m order to warn the would-be reformer 
against undertaking this method unless he is absolutely sure of 
his ground and unless he has got more than the ordinary mea¬ 
sure of self-control, and seeing that lam enamoured of this 
method of Satyagraha, which I consider to be a matchless wea¬ 
pon, I do not want it to be misused or abused, so long as^Tcan 
prevent it. I therefore advised this friend to keep out of this 
problem until he had understood what Satyagraha really was, 
and unless he bad assimilated the true spirit of it. 

*' But this again is not intended to damp the zeal of even 
a single reformer. I am going into the problem so much ta 
detail, for the simple reason that I want you to work at it in 
order to get the quickest possible solution. I want therefore 
humbly to suggest that those of you who have had some experi¬ 
ence of public life should take up this movement and make it 
their own and harness the energy and the will of the youths 
who are interested in this problem but do not know how to 
27 
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solve it. And I suggest also that you place yourselves in 
touch with the authorities and day after day worry the life out 
of them until this reform is achieved. Fori am free to tell 
you that not only is Her Highness desirous of carrying out 
this reform but so is the Dewan himself. But belonging as he 
does to a different faith, you and I Hindus can appreciate his 
limitations. In my opinion, so far as the Government is con¬ 
cerned, it is on the side of reform; only the initiative will have 
to come from you and not from the Government. You will 
forgive me for having dealt with this very important question 
in a highly technical manner. I could not do otherwise as I 
have no other time at my disposal so that I could have conven¬ 
ed a few of the leaders at a conference and discussed the pros 
and cons. I felt therefore that ^rou would overlook the heavi¬ 
ness of my speech in connection with untouchabihty before a 
big audience as this. 

" One question was put to me arising out of this question 
this morning, and that was what was the bearing of Vurnash- 
rama Dharma upon untouchability. That means that I should 
say a few words about ray Conception of Varnashrama Dharma . 
So far as I know anything at all of Hinduism, the meaning of 
Varna is incredibly simple. It simply means the following on 
the part of us all the hereditary and traditional calling of our 
forefathers, in so far as that traditional calling is not in¬ 
consistent with fundamental ethics, and this only for the 
purpose of earning one's livelihood. I regard this as the 
law of our being, if we would accept the definition of man 
given in all religions. Of all the animal creation of God, 
man is the only animal who has been created in order that he 
may know his Maker. Man’s aim in life is not therefore to 
add from day to day to his material prospects and to his mate¬ 
rial possessions but his predominent calling is from day to day 
to come nearer his own Maker, and from this definition it 
was that the Rishts of old discovered this law of our being. 
You will realise that if all of us follow this law of Varna 
we would limit our material ambition, and our energy would 
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be set free for exploring those vast fields whereby and where¬ 
through we can know God. You will at once then see that 
nine-tenths of the activities that are today going on throughout 
the world and which are engrossing our attention would fall 
into disuse. You will then be entitled to say that Varna as we 
observe it today is a travesty of the Varna that I have descri¬ 
bed to you. And so it undoubtedly is, but just as we do not 
hate truth because untruth parades itself as truth, but we sift 
untruth from truth and cling to the latter so also we can des¬ 
troy the distortion that passes as Vama , and purify the state 
to which the Hindu society has been reduced today. 

M Ashrama is a necessary corollary to what I' have stated 
to you, and if Varna today has become distorted, Ashrama has 
altogether disappeared. Ashrama means the four stages in 
one’s life, and I wish the students who have kindly presented 
their purses to me—the Arts and Science students and the 
Law College students—were able to assure me that they were 
living according to the laws of the fiist Ashrama , and that they 
were brakmacharis in thought, word and deed. The Brahma - 
tharya Ashrama enjoins that only those who live the life of a 
Jtrahmachari, at least up to 25 years, are entitled to enter 
upon the second Ashrama , i.e. t the Grthasthashrama, And 
because the whole conception of Hinduism is to make 
man better than he is and draw him nearer to his Maker, the 
Rishis set a limit even to the Grthasthashrama stage and lmpo- 
*sed on u$ the obligation of Vanaprastha and Sannyasa . But 
today you will vainly search throughout the length and 
breadth of India for a true brahmachart, for a true gnhastha f 
not to talk of a vanaprastha and sannyasi. We may. In 
our elongated wisdom, laugh at this scheme of life, if we 
wish to. But I have no doubt whatsoever that this is the secret 
of the great success of Hinduism. The Hindu civilization has 
survived the Egyptian, the Assyrian and the Babylonian. The 
Christian is but two thousand years old. The Islamic is but 
of yesterday. Great as both these are they are -still in ray 
bumble opinion in the making. Christian Europe is not at all 
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Christian, but is groping, and so in ray opinion is Islam still 
groping for its great secret, and there is today a competition^ 
healthy as also extremely unhealthy and ugly, between these 
three great religions. As years go by, the conviction is daily 
growing upon me that Varna is the law of man’s being and 
therefore as necessary for Christianity and Islam, as it has been 
necessary for Hinduism and has been its saving. I refuse,, 
therefore, to believe that Varnashrama has been the curse of 
Hinduism, as it is the fashion nowadays in the south on the part 
of some Hindus to say. But that does not mean that you and I 
may tolerate for one .moment or be gentle towards the hideous- 
travesty of Varnashrama that we see about us today. There 
is nothing in common between Varnashrama and caste. 
Caste, if you will, is undoubtedly a drag' upon Hindu progress,, 
and untouch ability is as I have already called it or described it 
an excrescence upon Varnashrama . It is a weedy growth fit 
only to be weeded out, as we weed out the weeds that we see 
growing in wheat fields or rice fields. In this conception of 
Varna , there is absolutely no jdea of superiority and inferiority.. 
If I again interpret the Hindu spirit rightly all life is absolutely 
equal and oner It is therefore an arrogant assumption on the 
part of the Brahman when he says, ‘T am superior to the other 
.three Vamas That is not what the Brahmans of old said. 
They commanded homage not because they claimed superiority^ 
but because they claimed the right of service through and 
through without, the slightest expectation of a reward. The 
priests, who today arrogate to themselves the function of the 
Brahman and distort religion, are no custodians^ of Hinduism* 
or Brahmanism. Consciously or unconsciously they are laying 
'the axe at the root of the very tree on which they are sittings 
and when they tell you that Shastras enjoin untouch ability and 
when they talk of pollution distance, I have no hesitation in 
saying that they are belying their creed and that they are mis¬ 
interpreting the spirit-of Hinduism. You will now perhaps 
understand why it is absolutely necessary for you Hindus who 
are here, and listening to me to energise yourselves and rid 
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yourselves of this curse. You should take pride in leading the 
way of reform, belonging as you do to an ancient Hindu State. 
So far as I can read the atmosphere around you here, the 
moment is certainly propitious for you if you will sincerely and 
energetically undertake this reform.” 


20 th October ; IQ 2 7 

APPEAL TO THE CASTE HINDUS 
By M. K. GaNdhi 
From the Qutlon Speech 

Untouchability poisons Hinduism as a drop of arsenic! 
poisons milk,” said Gandhji at Quilon, and made an impas¬ 
sioned appeal to the caste Hindus to destroy the poison. 

** Knowing the quality of milk, and the use of milk and 
knowing the quality of arsenic, we should be impatient with 
the man sitting near a pitcher of milk and trying to remove 
arsenic grain by gram, and we should throw the whole pitcher 
overboard. Even so do I as a Hindu feel that the curse of 
untouchability is rendering the milk of Hinduism altogether 
poisoned and impure. I feel therefore that patience in a matter 
of this character is not a virtue. It is impossible to restrain 
ourselves. Patiepce with evil is really trifling with evil and 
with ourselves. I have therefore not hesitated to say that the 
State of Travancore should lead in the matter of the reform 
and blot out the evil at a single stroke. But I know also that 
it was not possible even for a Hiadu State to do away with this 
-evil, unless it was backed and actively backed by its Hindu 
population. And so my appeal must be mostly to you rather 
than to the head of the State, and to every Hindu in this meet¬ 
ing I wish to make a definite personal appeal. You and I have 
long neglected our duty to the so-called untouchables and 
unapproachables, and to this extent you and I have been false 
representatives of Hinduism. I ask you without the slightest 
liesitation summarily to reject the advance of every person 
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who comes to you in defence of untouchability. Remember 
that in this age whatever one man or group of men and women 
do does not remain secret for any length of time, and we 
are daily being weighed and found wanting so long as we 
nurse untouchability in our bosom. You must remember that 
alLthe great religions of the- world are at the present time in 
the melting pot. Let us not ostrich-like hide our faces and 
ignore the danger that lies at the back of us. I have not a 
shadow of doubt that m the great turmoil now taking place 
either untouchability has to die or Hinduism has to disappear. 
But I do know that Hinduism is not dying, is not going to die r 
because I see untouchability is a corpse struggling with its last 
breath to hold on for a little while.” 


20 th October , 1927 
. THE TRUCE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(From the Alleppey Speech) 

“Jhad a very long discussion with many of the Ezhuva 
leaders this afternoon, and I tell you that if I was not told that 
they were Ezhuvas I should not .have known them to be such, 
nor could I see the slightest distinction between them and those 
who call themselves Savarnas (Caste-Hmdus). Their pecuniary 
position is any day better than of many of the Savarnas. Their 
educational qualifications leave nothing to be desired, and their 
personal cleanliness appeared tq be infinitely superior to that 
of many Brahmans and others whom I have seen during my 
travels from one end of the country to the other.. And so when 
I faced these friends and read their address, I hung my Hindu 
head in shame, that these friends were considered untouchable 
and unfit to walk along some of the public roads m Travancore, 
and that these were the friends whose presence in our temples 
would defile the temple ground^ and that these were the men 
who could not send their sons and daughters to at least some of 
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the Government schools although they were as much taxpayers 
as the tallest in this assembly. For Let it be remembered that 
as against these inhuman disabilities, they are not excused from 
payingthe tax in the same measure that Savarnas pay to the 
State. This then is in my opinion a cause to which it is the duty 
of many Hindus who feel for their religion to dedicate their lives, 
and I do hope that Her Highness the Maharani Regent enlight¬ 
ened, as she is, will not rest content until this disgrace is removed 
fromTravancore, and from all the talks, I had with Her High¬ 
ness, with the Dewan, and the Commissioner of Police, and last 
but not least the Devasvam Commissioner, I am leaving Trav- 
ancore in the hope that atleast,the roads question will be solved 
to the satisfaction of all concerned, and it is in that fervent 
hope that I have not hesitated to advise the deputation today 
to suspend Satyagraha, and I am glad to be able to say to this 
meeting that this deputation were kind enough to listen to my 
advice and suspend Satyagraha whilst this question was being 
satisfactorily settled. God forbid that there should be any 
disappointment with reference to the hope that I carry with 
me. But I have told the friends that if the redress that is their 
due is not given in time, and if after they have exhausted all 
preliminary proposals they fail in getting relief it will not 
only be open to them, but it will be their bounden duty, to re¬ 
sort to Satyagraha in order to win what is their right . , . . 

M Let me reiterate to you the implications of the hope I am 
taking with me. FJimsy in one respect though I consider 
what is called the Vykom settlement to be, in other respects 
and from another point of view it is a settlement honourable 
alike to the State and the Avarna Hindus. It is a settlement 
which I consider to be the bedrock of freedom. I call it a bed¬ 
rock of freedom because the settlement is a document between 
the people and the State constituting a big step in the direction 
of liberty in one respect at lease. But so far as the Avarna 
Hindus are concerned it is m no sense a final settlement, it 
was the minimum that they permitted themselves to be satisfied 
with at the time and for the time being. It is necessarily 
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a settlement foe the Government never to recede from. Gov¬ 
ernment by that settlement erected for themselves a platform 
to make further advances from. Its interpretation therefore 
must be, always in favour of the Avarna Hindus. Nor can it 
ever be interpreted - to curtail the liberties of non-Hindus.. 
Applying this principle to the present trouble at Thiruvarap- 
pu it is not possible for Government to curtail any'substan¬ 
tial right of Christians and other non-Hindus who have been 
usings roads there. It is therefore their bounden duty to 
throw these roads open to Avarna Hindus, and any difficulty 
that there may be in the way of the roads being thrown open 
it is for the Government to get over, and not for the Avarna 
Hindus to accommodate the Government over. Similar 
though not precisely the same is the case now pending in 
connection with the. roads round the Suchandram temple, and 
I am hoping that in the very near future the State will over¬ 
come all difficulties there ma> r be in giving the relief I have 
suggested. , * 

“ Subject to this I have given my advice to the 
Ezhuva friends to suspends their activities, and I venture to 
hope that in the circumstances the, order the Government 
have thought it. necessary to serve on Sjt. Madhavan will 
be withdrawn without delay. I think, the order at least now 
wholly unnecessary, as also is the general order prohibiting 
the holding of meetings within a certain radius of Thiru- 
varappu. 


2 7th October , 1927 
THE COIMBATORE SPEECH 
By M^K. Gandhi 

[I reproduce below important portions from GandhijPs 
speech at Coimbatore. , M. D.] 

, I will take up first of all the Municipal address. My 
sincere- thanks are due to the Municipality for not only ex¬ 
pressing their sentiments frankly, courteously and firmly but 
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^also for reminding me of the address which the Municipality* 
.gave me when I paid my last visit to Coimbatore. Throughout 
my life I have gained more from my critic friends than from 
•my admirers, especially when the criticism was made in cour¬ 
teous and friendly language as the present one is. The first 
address I had the honour of receiving from this Municipality* 
^questioned the utility of non-co-operation especially regarding* 
schools and public services. Many important and some of 
them painful events have happened since the birth of non-co-j 
•operation. I had two years of prayerful contemplation over 
the advice that I tendered the country for the first time in 1921. 
I have read and read with careful attention and open mind 
almost everything that has been written against non-co-opera¬ 
tion, and as a result of my observation I am able to inform 
jyou, that not only have I not changed the views that I held in 
1921 and that I expressed when I had the honour of meeting 
;you last, but have been confirmed more and more m those 
•views. It is my humble opinion, that within the last two 
generations our country has not gained as much as it has 
.gained since the advent of non-violent non-co-operation. I 
«entertain no doubt whatever as to the verdict of history upon 
mon-violent non-co-operation. It is also my certain belief, 
’that every student who left his school or college or every 
'Government servant who left what passes as public services 
has gained immeasurably and lost nothing by having done so- 
That public services in spite of non-co-operation have not been 
abandoned, that Government schools have not been abandoned 
by our boys is no demonstration whatsoever of the failure of 
my doctrine, even as because men and women are not all 
•votaries of truth, truth cannot be challenged as to its efficacy 
■or soundness. But I want to go a step further and tell you, 
that he who wishes to study carefully and impartially current 
events will find ample testimony, that several Government 
-servants who left their jobs and several students who left their 
-schools are giving a good account of themselves. Is it a small 
ahing that millions of people rose to a man as if by magic one 
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fine morning under the spell of non-co-operation ? If co-opera^ 
tton is a duty, I hold that non-co-operation also under certain 
conditions is equally a duty. I go further and contend, that if* 
this country v of ours is to gain its freedom by non-violent means r 
there-is no other means open but for us some day to take up- 
non-co-operation. Believe me, that if to-day I do not talk of 
non-violent non-co-operation, it is not because my faith is not 
burning as brightly as ever, but because -as a practical man X 
do not find the atmosphere for working out that creed. I must 
not weary you with my arguments about my belief. 

The present address of the Municipality in courteous but 
firm language enters a protest against the views that I have^ 
been expressing about Vamashrama Dharma. The signatories^ 
or framers of the address seem to me to regard Vamashrama 
Dharma as an unmitigated evil. I venture to re-affirm my 
belief, that Vamashrama Dharma is not only not an unmitiga¬ 
ted evil, but it is one of the foundations on which Hinduism is- 
built. In my humble opinion the framers of the address have 
mistaken the shadow for the substance. Instead of making, m 
ray humble opinion, this serious blunder, if they invited me to- 
join them in a crusade against the travesty that passes foir 
Vamashrama Dharma , they would have found me enrolling - 
myself as a volunteer under their banner. . I hold it as a law 
of our being and whether we know such laws of our being or 
whether we do not, we have to obey them even as our fore¬ 
fathers obeyed the law -of gravitation before it was discovered 
by a master mind. Nature's laws are inexorable. We may not 
disobey them and escape punishment. The conviction is daily 
forcing itself upon me that this India of ours and the rest of 
the world are suffering because of our breach of the law of 
Vamashrama Dharma . If Hinduism today seems to me to b& 
in a fallen state, it is not because of Vamashrama Dharma , but 
because of its wilful disobedience of that Dharma. Vamashrama; 
Dharma defines man’s mission on this earth. He is not born 
day after day to explore avenues for amassing riches and to* 
explore different means of livelihood ; on the contrary man is 
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born in order that he may utilise every atom of his^ energy for - 
the purpose of knowing his Maker. It restricts him, therefore,- 
for the purpose of holding body and soul together, to the 
occupation of his forefathers. That and nothing.more or - 
nothing less is Vamashrama Dharnta , and it is not possible nor 
desirable nor necessary, that I should ignore Varna Dharma* 
because the majority of Hindus seem to deny it in their lives.- 
Thus conceived Vamashrama Dharma has nothing in common 
with castes as we know them to-day. Varna Dharma therefore 
can never mean and has never tolerated untouchabilitj 7 . Varner 
Dharma therefore has no idea of superiority or inferiority. 
Because many people or millions of people take the name of* 
God m vain and even insult God and man in the name of God 
Himself, shall we disown our God and find another name for* 
Him ? I therefore invite respectfully the framers of the address 
and the audience to join me in a crusade against the spectre of" 
caste and the curse of untouchability, and I promise that if you 
join me m this crusade, you will find at the end of it that 
there is nothing to fight against in Hinduism. I have beerr 
prayerfully studying the great Non-Brahman and Brahman 
question which has been agitating so many able men in the 
South and I am daily driven to the conclusion that the ques- - 
tion, in so far as it is a Non-Brahman question, is a phase - 
of the battle against untouchability. ... 

I now take up the Congress address. The Congress- 
address invites me to take the lead again. Evidently they still’ 
have a lingering faith in the programme of 1920. Let them 
understand that I have never given up the lead. I am still 
leading, still wooing, but what shall I do if I do not find follo¬ 
wers ? But there is a better answer than I have given you. 
Let me tell you what I mean by leading. I made statements 
even before I went to jail, that the only lead that could be 
given to the country by a man with non-violence as his creed 
is to finish the constructive programme of the Congress. The 
most effective programme of the Congress is the ^message of 
the spinning wheel, and with the consent and permission of the 
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.■Congress duly given to me I am leading in that constructive 
programme as President of the All-India Spinners* Association, 
And the Spinners* Association is the creature of the Congress* 
a creature that works by dint of perseverance and systematic 
-efforts ultimately to absorb the creator itself. Those who have 
real belief in the efficacy of non-violence for obtaining the 
freedom of their country cannot but believe in Khadi and put 
their shoulder to the wheel so that it may become universal in 
this country. They would talk of no other lead before this be- 
-comes an accomplished fact. If any one asks me for a lead and 
ignores the lead I am really giving* I really wonder whether the 
questioner has understood the implications of the struggle or of 
non-violence. Remember that the Spinners* Association which 
is designed to serve 300 millions of people including the poorest 
invokes and requires the greatest administrative skill and the 
widest possible platform. Remember that it requires for its 
-success on the part .of the workers ceaseless watch, ceaseless 
perseverance, indomitable faith in the face of sneers, in the face 
of opposition, in the face of malicious misrepresentations. It 
requires on the part of the workers an amount of sacrifice 
unexciting and sustained beyond compare, and if God helps 
“India to run an organisation of this character and carry its 
work to the remotest village, we can imagine that with that one 
thing accomplished very little will remain to be done to make 
this land free. I have a growing faith in the capacity of India 
-to respond to this effort, and whether you share my views about 
non-co-operation, Varnashrama Dharma and many other things 
in which I dabble, I ask you all to work for Daridrunarayan. 


27th October, I927. 

A GOOD SERVANT GONE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

It was in 1921 at Bezwada, that at a great ladies* meeting I 
rsaw the only Khaddar-clad girl present there taking charge of 
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the meeting, keeping order, and moving about with energy and 
decision. She was the first to give up, so far as I can remember,- 
all her rich ornaments, bangles and a heavy gold chain. “Have 
you got the permission of your parents ? * I asked her, as she 
was delivering all the ornaments to me. “ My parents do not 
interfere with me and they let me do as I like,” she replied. 
Annapurna Devi spoke English fluently. She had received her* 
education at Betbune College in Calcutta. She went out amongst 
the huge mass of ladies for collections and brought ornaments 
and money. Ever since then she kept herself in touch with the 
movement—in fact dedicated herself to it. She was captain of 
lady volunteers at Coconada, and many have described in 
glowing terms her wonderful work at the time Unfortunately 
even at this time she was not in robust health. She was 
married to Sjt. Magunti Bapi Needu B. Sc. Whilst at Coim¬ 
batore I suddenly received a telegram several days after her' 
death that she was nb more. And now £ have a letter from* 
Sjt. Needu from which I take the following extracts: 

“ At last the expected blow has fallen. It is my mis-- 
fortune, that my first letter should carry the shocking news* 
of the premature death of your favourite worker and my 
partner, Annapurna. When we both paid our respectful 
visit to you at Shrinivasa Iyengar’s house, during your last 
Madras tour, I distinctly remember you asked me to keep* 
you in touch about her health and advised me to send her 
to Ahmedabad for treatment. But I did not like to- 
worry you about her health. Your instructions to us, to* 
me to be her best nurse, to her to keep her courage and* 
‘take particular care of her health, we implicitly followed. 
What was humanly possible I did but in vain. 

“ In her you find one of the typical wrecks of your 
non-co-operation movement. She gave her all to the country 
—her jewels, even her wedding ring which I presented after 
my return—marriage property, best clothes, fine fashions,- 
literary pursuits, her health and now her life. - ' 

“ It was her implicit faith in you that made her blmdljr 
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follow your Health Guide . Under your unbalanced fruit 
diet w^ich she religiously followed for six months, her 
healthy constitution began to break down never to recover. 

“ Mahatma}!, I cannot be so cruel as to accuse you, 
but I am merely stating the fact. She much neglected her 
health during her propaganda work in the N-C-O. move¬ 
ment. It was too late when she realised her sin which cost 
.her her life. You wrote_ in one letter to her: * I knew 

-always that you would most zealously work for Khaddar/ 
Yes, she did most zealously work for Khaddar. After my 
return from the United States, the first request she made 
-to me, falling at my feet, was to promise to wear Khaddar. 
My suits, shirts, shorts and other foreign clothes do more I 
•could claim as my own. I was not even allowed to find place 
for them in her home at Eilore. In one of her American 
letters she mentioned her vow to boycott foreign cloth and 
.her resolve to stick to Khaddar for life. She did succeed. 
It is now left for me to respect the other half of the vow. 
.She did not leave Khaddar even when she was literally 
reduced to mere skin ^nd bone with bed sores caused by 
•thick Khaddar saris . She was fortunate to be cremated 
with Khaddar on (as is the custom in my community). 
Perhaps she was anxious to introduce it in the other 
•world too ! 

“ Her message on the eve of my departure to U. S. A. 
was, ‘You may even forget me; but never forget your 
-mother country.’ Once she was remarking to me, that 
if at all she had any desire to get rid of her chronic 
illness, it was for the country’s cause, not for her hus¬ 
band’s service. It is this ambition that gave her will to live 
for months when we all gave up hope. To the end she 
was hopeful ; even at the last moment, on getting con¬ 
sciousness after injections, she was challenging the doctor 
that she would live, never die. She did live to die and died 
Xo live for the country. 

“ Her unpublished works on women, translations of 
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Ramakrishna’s teachings from Bengali and some of her 
letters we mean giving due publicity to. 

“Our little Jhansi, pet name after Jhansi 'Lakshmi- 
bai,' is our only comfort and hope. She expected that 
her arrival would bring a radical change in her health. 
It did bring a permanent change resulting in her departure. 

“ 23rd October, the coming Sunday, is her Shraddha 
day, when a memorial service will be held, readings from 
her books and letters will be presented to her friends. 
An up-to-date national institution for women was her ideal. 
To fulfil it, a memorial committee consisting of men of 
light and leading will be formed. Can we include your 
name in the above committee ? Pray send your blessings 
and consent by the 20th instant at least. 

“ Such a faithful follower you wilt miss. Such an ideal 
partner I have lost. My better half has left her other half 
dejected, depressed, detached, never adequately to fill the 
gap left by her." 

It is true, indeed, that I have lost more than a devoted 
follower. I feel like having lost one of my many daughters 
whom I have the good fortune to own throughout India. And 
•she was among the very best of these. She never wavered in 
-her faith and worked without expectation of praise or reward. 
I wish that many wives will acquire, by their puiity and single- 
minded devotion, the gentle but commanding influence Anna¬ 
purna Devi acquired over her husband. I appreciate his mild 
*rebuke tome for Annapurna Devi having worn her body out 
in pursuit of the service of the Motherland. I doubt not that 
many young men and young women will have to imitate this 
good woman and die martyrs to duty before India becomes 
once more holy and free as mdhons believe her to have been in 
ancient times. 

I have not been able to respond to the request to serve on 
the committee referred to in the foregoing extracts. For I have 
many interests, and I could not cope with the burden of being a 
member of hundreds of committees. I have never believed in be- 
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coming merely an ornamental member of any committee or be— 
longing to it for the sake of lending my name. That there should 
±>e a local memorial to perpetuate the memory of one so brave* 
pure and patriotic like Annapurna Devi I have no doubt. But 
the best memorial would be for her worthy husband to follow 
in the foot-steps of his wife, and perpetuate her memory by 
finding his lost partner in the country’s cause. For according: 
to his own testimony Annapurna Devi had already lost herselF 
in that cause. 


27th October ; 1927 
A WORTHY EXAMPLE 
By M, K. Gandhi . 

The Vice-Chairman of the Municipality of Chanda (C. P.V 
writes as follows: - 1 -. 

'* M This is the first Municipality in Central Provinces 
and Berar to exempt Khadi from payment of octroi. Over 
and above this, from 1922 it has been regularly making an 
• annual grant of Rs. 500 for Khadi work which is being 
utilised for maintaining a ‘Shuddha Khadi Karyalaya r 
here. This KaryaLaya has now been affiliated to the 
All-India Spinners’ Association. The yarn produced in it 
has been found to be the best in Maharashtra, with regard 
to its count, evenness and strength. Since 1922 the 
Municipality has been employing, for all its purposes* 
exclusively Khadi manufactured in the ‘Chanda Khadi 
Karyalaya,® It is now considering a scheme for introduce 
f ing Khadi in its schools.” 

The resolution referred to reads : 

“ Resolved that all the hand-spun and hand-woven 
Khadi certified for its genuineness, by the All-India Spin** 
ncrs* Association be exempted from payment of Octroi 
duty.” « * t 

This is an example worthy of imitation by every Munici-r 
pality. The Khadi work t by this Municipality is no new love 
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but it is well tried. It has survived the vicissitudes through* 
which the other Municipalities, large and small, have passed, 
and it has grown from year to year. The Municipality has 
been able to achieve this success because many of its members 
not only believe in the message of the wheel but reduce their 
belief into practice in their own lives. The evolution of Khadi 
in this Municipality has been natural in its stages. It com¬ 
menced with a monetary grant, then they introduced Khadi 
uniform for its servants. This has been followed up by the 
removal of octroi duty on Khadi, and it now proposes to intro¬ 
duce spinning in its schools. I hope that the introduction of 
spinning in the schools will be carried out in a scientific spirit, 
and that boys and girls will be induced to wear Khadi before 
they are called upon to spin, and will be told why they should 
spin rather than do any manual work. I suggest, too, that the 
spinning will be on the taklt and not on the wheel. Those boys 
who show great aptitude and take a keen interest in spinning 
may be supplied with spinning wheels as loans to be worked 
not in the schools but in their homes, the wheels to be their 
property if they show continuous work for a period of one year_ 
Both boys and girls should also be taught carding before they 
begin to spin, and their work should be tested daily and tabu¬ 
lated from time to time, M. K. G. 


zjth October , ig 27 

PROFITABLE COTTON CULTIVATION 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A correspondent suggests that there should be a wide¬ 
spread movement to iaduce cotton cultivators to store a quanti¬ 
ty of cotton for themselves to be converted into hand-spun yarn 
and finally into Khadi for their own use. He also suggests 
that in non-cotton areas individual peasants should, be en¬ 
couraged to grow enough cotton as they grow vegetables for 
their own requirements. The correspondent contends that if 
28 
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this becomes popular, it will cheapen. Khadi for the peasantry.. 
Be says that in some parts of the South before the KhadL 
movement came there were cultivators who followed this* 
method. The correspondent thinks that Indian States are best 
able to promote this kind of cultivation of cotton. 

There is much force in the correspondent's suggestion. 
The experiment of inducing cotton cultivators to retain suffici¬ 
ent cotton for their own needs is being tried in Bijolia 
(Rajputana), Bardoli and Kathiawad. But it has been found 
difficult in Kathiawad for the cultivators to resist the tempta¬ 
tion of selling stored cotton when prices, ruled high. This is 
not possible, until, the cultivators appreciate the economics of 
Khadi, and the fact that labour spent upon cotton during their 
leisure hours in subjecting it to the processes antecedent to 
weaving will bring about the same result that they achieve by 
selling cotton at a high price, and will in addition free them¬ 
selves from the clutches of the speculator. * This means that 
the All-India Spinners' Association will have to educate the 
cultivators in the economics of Khadi. There is no doubt 
that in order to overtake all the branches of Khadi work it is 
necessary for Khadi workers to come in close touch with the 
cotton growers, because even for buying cotton for the manu¬ 
facture of Khadi for town consumption, it would be necessary 
to come in touch with the cotton-growers and buy from them 
direct instead of bu>ing in the market as is being done at 
present. If we would be independent of the speculator and the 
fluctuations of the cotton-market and stabilize the price of 
Khadi, we shall have to come in touch with the cultivator and 
induce him to deal with us directly. The greater the progress 
of Khadi. the more shall we find that our methods have to be 
far, different from those hitherto adopted by the commercial 
world, which believes in selling at the highest price obtainable 
and buying at the cheapest rate possible. The world commerce 
at the present moment is not based upon equitable considera¬ 
tions. Its maxim is, ‘Buyers beware.’ The maxim of Khadi 
economics is, ‘Equity for all.* It therefore rules out the 
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present soul-killing competitive method. Khadi economics 
are designed in the interest of the poorest and the helpless, 
and Khadi will be successful only to the extent that the 
workers permeate the masses and command their confidence. 
And the only way of commanding their confidence is doing 
selfless work among them. 

The correspondent’s suggestion that the Indian States 
are more fortunately placed in the matter of storing 
cotton by cotton cultivators and growing enough for home 
consumption by other cultivators is no doubt true. The 
-question however is, * Who will bell the cat V The majority of 
the States are little concerned with the welfare of the peasan¬ 
try. Their aim in life for the present moment seems to be to 
increase their revenue as much as possible and at any cost, 
and to spend the largest part of it for their own pleasures. 
Moreover they like other capitalists have little faith in Khadi 
economics. A very cautious experiment is now being tried, in 
Mysore, of finding out the possibilities of the spinning wheel as 
a village industry. One may hope that if that experiment is 
tried scientifically and patiently and is found to succeed, it 
would prove infectious. 


27th October , 1927 

REMOVING UNTOUCHABILITY 
By M. K. Gandhi j 

Sjt. S. D. Nadkarni in a letter from Karwar dated loth 
September says: 

“ Last week, my brother and I, helped by a band of 
young men, successfuly organised, against many and 
unexpected difficulties, a Kara Sarvajanika Ganesoihsava 
(i.e. real all-inclusive Ganapati festival), so called 
because we included the 'untouchables* along with the 
other Hindus in our programme of processions, puja , 
bhajan, arati , kirtan, purana reading and 'lastly a 
-drama specially got written and staged twice during 
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the festival. The drama is based on the real experi¬ 
ence of the depressed-class member of our District School 
Board, who was refused admission into a school housed in. 
a temple in a neighbouring village, while his Musalman 
fellow member and campanion was admitted to inspect 
the school! Could you believe it ?—It was some of our own 
people iJlindu touch-me-nots) who tried to prevent the 
performance of the drama by setting up the local Muslims 
to petition to the authorities that the drama should be 
prohibited on* the (totally false) ground that it was anti- 
Muslim* Could our people's opposition to a vital reform 
in our own community take a more suicidal course than 
this ? But thank Reason and Justice, their attempts came 
to naught! ' - 

" With the help of Chitre Shastri of Poona (Presid¬ 
ent of the Maharashtra Hindu Sabha) specially invited 
here for the purpose, we formed a local branch of the 
Hindu Sabha, with the object in particular of combating 
untouchabihty and securing admission to the 'untouch¬ 
ables* into our public temples." 

The opposition, and the manner of it, from the ‘touch-me- 
nots' as Sjt. Nadkarm calls the self-styled orthodox Hindus,, 
to the presence of the so-called untouchables at the innocent 
performance organised by the reformers does not reflect any 
credit on them or their Hinduism, and it shows the lengths to 
which blind orthodoxy will go under the sacred name of relig¬ 
ion. I congratulate Sjt. Nadkarm and his friends upon their 
having successfully taken the untouchable friends in their - 
procession and admitted them to their theatrical performance. 
The only way to get rid of untouch ability is for every reformer 
to do some such constructive work, be it ever so small, on 
behalf of the suppressed class and by gentleness combined 
with firmness break down the double wall of superstition and 
prejudice. I hope that the reformers of Karvar will succeed 
in their efforts to gain for the untouchables admission to ther 
temples. 
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jrd November, 1927 

INDIA 'SWALLOWING UP’ GOLD? 

Once more has the calumny been repeated that India is a 
sink for the absorption of precious metals, and this time by the 
now famous Miss Mayo in order to prove that India is not an 
4 essentially poor country.* This oft-repeated charge cannot be 
answered better than by extracting the following from Sir 
Stanley Reed’s memorandum submitted to the Babington-Smith 
Committee (Appendix, p. 130): 

-" It is objected that India is a bottomless sink for the ab¬ 
sorption of the precious metals, and that gold and silver once 
passed into general consumption in India is permanentlylost 
to the rest of the world. This attempt to fasten upon India an 
-exceptional and invidious responsibility for the consumption 
•of bullion cannot be too vigorously combated. India is still an 
illiterate country, where the practice of holding small savings 
in gold and silver ornaments is centuries old. Yet its normal 
•demand for the industrial arts and for the satisfaction 
of the social customs of three hundred and fifteen mil¬ 
lions of people, was met before the war by about ten 
millions of gold annually. The United States of America 
was reported recently to be absorbing a million sterling in 
gold per month for industrial purposes. _ No one says that the 
United States is a bottomless sink m the matter of her gold 
t absorption. It is stated that in England one of the most 
1 flourishing trades during the war was that in cheap jewellery, 
in which form the working classes invested a substantial pro¬ 
portion of their increased earnings. Every country m the 
world uses gold and silver for industrial and domestic purposes 
and it induces a sense of angry injustice to find that the Indian 
demand for precious metals, for precisely the same purposes, 
is perverted into senseless hoarding, especially when the 
fustory and conditions of India would justify larger gold 
absorption than the Western nations with their general literacy 
and easily organised credit system can claim/* V, G D. 
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3rd November , ig2j 
COW PROTECTION 
By M. K. Gandhi 

I have before me a press-cutting containing a long interro¬ 
gatory addressed to me on the question of cow protection. The 
underlying suggestion obviously seems to he that the methods 
of cow protection advocated by me are not consistent with my 
profession of Hinduism. For in his introductory remarks to* 
his questions the writer has tried to make light of the basic 
principle of cow protection that I have formulated, viz that 
what is economically wrong cannot be religiously right. In 
other words, if a religion cuts at the very fundamentals of eco¬ 
nomics it is not a true religion but only a delusion. My critic 
on the other hand believes that this view is opposed to the- 
teachings of our ancient scriptures. I, at least, am not aware 
of a single text in opposition to this view nor do I know of any 
religious institution that is being maintained m any part of the 
world to-day in antagonism to the elementary principles of 
economics. As for nature, any one who has eyes can see, that 
it always observes the principle that I have stated. For ins¬ 
tance, if it has implanted in its creation the instinct for food it 
also produces enough food to satisfy that instinct from day 
to day. But it does not produce a jot more. That is nature's 
way- But man, blinded by his selfish greed, grabs and \ 
consumes more than his requirements in defiance of nature's i 
prmciple r in defiance of the elementary and immutable 
moralities of non-stealing and non-possession of other's pro¬ 
perty and thus brings down no end of misery upon himself 
and his fellow-creatures. To turn to another illustration*, 
our Shastras have enjoined that the Brahman should give 
knowledge as charity without expecting any material reward 
for it for himself. But they have at the same time conferred 
upon him the privilege of asking for and receiving alms and 
have laid upon the other sections of the community the duty of 
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giving alms, thus uniting religion and economics in a common 
bond of harmony. The reader will be able to find further 
instances of this kind for himself. The religious principle 
requires that the debit and credit sides of one’s balance sheet 
should be perfectly square. That is also the truest economics 
and therefore true religion. Whenever there is any discrepancy 
between these two it spells bad economics and makes for un¬ 
righteousness. That is why the illustrious author of the Gita 
has defined yoga as “ balance ” or “evenness.” But the major¬ 
ity of mankind do not understand this use of economics to 
subserve religion; they want it only for amassing “profits” 
for themselves. Humanitarian economics, on the other hand, 
for which I stand, rules out “ profits ” altogether. But it rules 
out ‘ deficit * no less for the simple reason that it is utterly 
impossible to safe-guard a religious institution by following a 
policy of dead loss. That is the reason why in spite of our 
1,500 goshalas we have not only failed to protect the cow but its 
slaughter is day by day on the increase. If in spite of this we 
delude ourselves into the belief that we have done our duty by 
the cow by establishing these homes for cattle, and remain 
snugly self-satisfied there, whatever comfort it may give us, it 
won’t bring us one whit nearer the goal of cow protection, 
whereas it can be demonstrably shown that by adopting the 
policy that I have suggested we can easily realise this goal. It 
does not require much effort to see that but for the fact that 
the cow yields us milk, the duty of cow protection would not 
have come into being at all. There are a host of other innocent 
animals besides the cow m the world but nobody has ever 
thought of setting up theic protection as a religious obliga¬ 
tion, and if somebody had attempted it, it would have simply 
remained a dead-letter. We have use for the cow. That is 
why it has become religiously incumbent on us to protect it. 

To turn now to the questionaire drawn up by my critic, 
I will embody the questions in my answers without reproducing 
them separately. 

I. Every goshala or panjrapole should have a tannery 
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adequate to its needs attached to it. In other words, the 
manager m charge of every such institution should have a 
thorough knowledge of the immediate steps necessary for 
utilising the remains of dead cattle. If this is done, the question, 
vtz. f how many heads of cattle should a particular goshala 
contain, won’t arise at all. 

2 . I do not know what the rate of mortality of cattle in a - 
goshala is, nor is it relevant to my proposition. So long as 
there is a single head of cattle in a goshala , its manager ought 
to know how to dispose of its remains after it is dead, just as he 
is expected to know how to look after it while it is alive. 

, 3 . Such humanitarian institutions for the protection of 

cattle as I have described should normally take charge of the 
remains of the cattle that might die in the village. Therein 
lies the interest of the cattle, the depressed classes and the 
general public alike. In villages where there are no goshalas 
or the concomitant tanneries, some local person who believes 
in cow protection should take it upon himself to get the car¬ 
casses removed to the nearest tannery or get the preliminary 
processes performed upon it and send the useful parts there, 

4. The establishment of such tanneries as I have descri¬ 
bed does not require much capital out-lay. Only some initial 
expenditure would be needed to train up workers for this work. 

5. It is true that at present the leather prepared from 
slaughtered hides is superior in quality to that prepared from 
dead hides. But during the late war the Government of India 
spent enormous sums of money to improve the quality of 
leather from dead hides; and tannery experts have told me 
that dead hides can be tanned into as good leather as leather 
from slaughtered hides. I myself am conducting experiments 
in this direction. In Cuttack, Sjt. Madhusudan Das has been 
doing the same for a number of years and with success as he 
tells me. The Calcutta Government Research Tannery is also 
at present engaged in similar experiments. 

But the tragedy of it today is that we annually export 
crores worth of hides to foreign countries, and by ignorantly 
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using leather goods made from the hides pf slaughtered cattle, 
become indirectly participators in the sin of their slaughter. 

It rests in our hands entirely to prevent the export of hides 
of our dead cattle to foreign countries. And this we can easily 
.do by bringing the export trade m hides under our control 
through the establishment of tanneries on altruistic lines. We 
-can not only save nine crores of rupees annually to our country 
but by employing that sum properly save a countless number 
•of cattle. ^ 

I need hardly say that the humanitarian tanneries that I 
bave suggested would also be utilising the bones and other 
useful parts of the dead cattle. In fact it is more necessary 
than ever. 


3rd November , IQ2J 
NEED FOR SELF-CON VERSION 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Lokamanya gave us his message in four simple words. 
Rut there are even now people who question the proposition that 
Swaraj is their birth-right even as there are some who ques¬ 
tion the existence of God. The Swaraj movement, therefore, 
is a movement to make us realise that Swaraj is our birth-right. 
In the midst of the many reminders that we already have of 
the existence of this need of self-conversion, the debate in 
the Madras Legislative Council on the Neill Statue Satya- 
.graha came as an additional and emphatic reminder of that 
need. The innocent resolution askirfg for the removal of the 
-offending statue was lost by an overwhelming majority. 
Almost all the Indian members, except the stalwarts, voted 
against the resolution. The motion showed the sharp differ¬ 
ence between the Swarajist mentality and every other. This 
vote and the debate are a fresh demonstration of the fact that 
Swaraj is delayed not so much by the obstinacy of the English 
* rulers * as by our own refusal to recognise and work for our 
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status. This agitation for the removal of the Neill statue is,,. 
in my humble opinion, a step towards our goal. National self- 
respect demands the removal not only of the Neill statue but 
of every emblem of our slavery, as I regard this statue to be. 
The agitation gains force by reason of the fact that it has no- 
material gain as its objective. Swaraj will be within easy reach 
when millions of Indians unite in sacrificing themselves for the 
vindication of mere self-respect. Why does an Englishman 
feel personally insulted by, and would die in the attempt to 
resent, an insult offered to the Union Jack ? It is not a senti¬ 
ment to be despised or curbed. The method he adopts to resent 
the wrong is no doubt often barbarous, but if he ceased to- 
cherish the sentiment itself, he would lose national solidarity 
and the power of sacrificing himself tor the nation to which 
he belongs Even so, if we were conscious of our birth-right^ 
it should be a matter for pride for us to know that there are 
young men who'resent the presence in our midst of a statue 
that is an insult to the nation. Many Indian members who 
took part in the debate betrayed no such consciousness or 
pride. To them the young ynen who were fighting the nation V 
battle were ignorant men whose conduct was worthy only of 
condemnation. They saw nothing wrong in the statue stand¬ 
ing iu a prominent public place where there should be statues 
only of national heroes whose lives would inspire and ennoble 
the nation. 

It cannot be too clearly pointed out that this Satyagraha- 
is not aimed at General Neill as man. It would be just as- 
appropriate and necessary if instead of General Neill it was 
General Virsxngh whose' statue was erected in order to pie- 
petuate a reign of ‘frightfulness.’ _ 

* There was in the debate a defence of the statue offered on 
behalf of the Europeans. It was cautiously, temperately and 
plausibly worded. Nevertheless it betrayed the European 
mentality. That for which General Neill stood was necessary 
for saving the Empire. And in order to cover the misdeeds oT 
General Neill, it became necessary for the defender to vote- 
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dowa Mr. Thompson the author of 7 he Other Side of the Medal' 
as a neurotic, and to unearth a fulsome address presented to 
General Neill’s regiment by 110 Hindus of Madras two years 
after the Mutiny. I have no means of ascertaining the circum¬ 
stances in which the address was presented, but it does not 
appear to me to be at all strange that such an address was 
presented. For it is possible to quote such instances from con¬ 
temporary events. Was not General Dyer presented with a 
similar address in Amritsar itself? And it would be strange if" 
even now Sir Michael O’Dwyer, if he returned to India, did 
not find IIO Indians to present an address to him, if it was - 
found necessary in the interest of good Government. Have 
not the most unpopular Viceroys received addresses and 
trophies in our own times ? 

It is a matter of great pity to find Englishmen applaud 
sentiments in us which they would be ashamed to see expres¬ 
sed by Englishmen. I remember the wife of a Governor leading 
loud applause at a conference at which in speaking to a resolu¬ 
tion on loyalty a learned Indian permitted himself to say that- 
he considered every Britisher to be his teacher and that he 
owed all he was to Britain. The Madras performance was 
somewhat after that style and it grieved me. 

But let not the adverse vote of the Madras Council dis¬ 
courage the young men who are fighting the battle against 
_ symbols of terrorism They must not be angry against either 
Englighmen or the Indians who are now opposing the agita¬ 
tion. They must have faith in themselves and their cause, 
and they will convert the very men who are now opposing 
them. The agitation, of which they have laid the foundation^ 
is bound to succeed, if they will keep it strictly non-violent and^ 
within the prescribed limits. 
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3rd November , 1927 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SATYAGRAHA 
By 3VL K. Gandhi. 

[The following is taken from an article by Gandhijt contribu- 
Jed to the Golden Number of Indian Opinion which was issued in 
I914 as a souvenir of the eight years* Satyagraha in South Africa m 
V. G , D.] 

Carried out to its utmost limit, Satyagraha is independent 
of pecuniary or other material assistance; certainly, even m its 
elementary form, of physical force or violence. Indeed, violence 
is the negation of this great spiritual force, which can only be 
-cultivated or wielded by those who will entirely eschew violence. 
It is a force that may be used by individuals as well as by com¬ 
munities, It may be used as well in political as in domestic 
affairs. Its universal applicability is a demonstration of its 
permanence and invincibility. It can be used alike by men, 
women and children. It is totally untrue to say that it is a 
force to be used only by the weak so long as they are not cap¬ 
able of meeting violence by violence. This superstition arises 
from the incompleteness of the English expression, ‘passive 
resistance/ It is impossible for those who consider themselves 
to be weak to apply this force. Only those who realise that 
'there is something in man which is superior to the brute nature 
-in him and that the latter always yields to it, can effectively be 
.Satyagrahis. This force is to violence, and therefore to all 
tyranny, all injustice, what light is to darkness. In politics, its 
use is based upon the immutable maxim, that government ot 
the people is possible only so long as they consent either con- 
-sciously or unconsciously to be governed We did not want to 
be governed by the Asiatic Act of 1907 of the Transvaal, and 
it had to go before this mighty force. Two courses were open 
to us—to use violence when we were called upon to submit to 
the Act, or to suffer the penalties prescribed under the Act, 
and thus to draw out and exhibit the force of the soul within us 
:for a period long enough to appeal to the sympathetic chord in 
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the governors or the law-makers. We have taken long to 
achieve what we set about striving for. That was because our 
Satyagraha was not of the most complete type. All Satyagrahis* 
do not understand the full value of the force, nor have"we men 
who always from conviction refrain from violence. The use of 
this force requires the adoption of poverty, in the sense that we 
must be indifferent whether we have the wherewithal to feed or 
clothe ourselves. During the past struggle, all Satyagrahis, if 
any at all, were not prepared to go that length. Some again 
were only Satyagrahis so-called. They came without any 
conviction, often with mixed motives, less often * with impure 
motives. Some even, whilst engaged in the struggle, would 
gladly have resorted to violence but for most vigilant supervi¬ 
sion. Thus it was that the struggle became prolonged; for tha 
exercise of the purest soul-force, in its perfect form, brings 
about instantaneous relief. For this exercise, prolonged train¬ 
ing of the individual soul is au absolute necessity, so that a- 
perfect Satyagrahi has to be almost, if not entirely, a perfect 
man We cannot all suddenly become such men, but if my 
proposition is correct—as I know it to be correct—the greater 
the sprit of Satyagraha in us, the better men will we become. 
Its use, therefore, is, I think, indisputable, and it is a force* 
which, if it become universal, would revolutionise social ideals- 
and do away with despotisms and the ever-growing militarism* 
under which the nations of the West are groaning and are being' 
almost crushed to death, and which fairly promises to overwhelm 
even the nations of the East. If the past struggle has produced* 
even a few Indians, who would dedicate themselves to the task 
of becoming Satyagrahis as nearly perfect as possible, they 
would not only have served themselves in the truest sense of* 
the term, they would also have served humanity at large. Thus 
viewed, Satyagraha is the noblest and best education. It should* 
come ngt after the ordinary education in letters of children*, 
but |t should precede it. It wilt not be denied, that a child 
before it begins to write its alphabet and to gain- wordly know¬ 
ledge, should know what the soul is, what truth is, what love is y 
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what powers are latent in the soul. It should be an essential 
-of real education that a child should learn, that in the struggle 
-of life, it can easily conquer hate by love, untruth hv truth, 
^violence by self-suffenng. 


10th November » 1927 

EbSENTIALrS OF HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 
By M. K. Gandhi 

( Gandktjt's Speech at the Jamia Mtllta Islamta ) 

The boys that were just introduced to you are grandsons of 
*my friend and fellow worker who was like blood-brother to me, 
-the late Ahmed Mahomed Kachhalia whom I naturally recall 
-as I see the boys, and about whom I think I had better tell you 
something. Amongst the Hindus and Musalmans that lived 
in South Africa in the days of Satyagraha there was not a 
single Indian who could compare with Kachhalia in his bravery 
and his integrity. He sacrificed his all for the honour and 
prestige of his country. He cared not for his business nor for 
his wealth, nor for his friends, and plunged himself whole-heart- 
*edly into the struggle. Even in those days the cursed Hindu- 
Muslim differences now and then cropped up, but Kachalia 
'held the scales even between the two. No one ever accused 
him of partiality for his community. 

And he had learnt this great virtue of patriotism and tole¬ 
rance not at any school nor in England, but in his own home, 
for he wrote even Gujarati with difficulty. Eawyers were am- 
;azed at the way in which lie met their arguments and puzzled 
*hem, and his uncommon commonsense was often very helpful 
to them. It is he who led the Satyagrahis, and he died in har¬ 
ness. He had a son called Ali whom he had trusted to my 
•care. A lad of II he was wonderfully restrained, and a devout 
Musalman, He never missed a day of fast during the sacred, 
anonth of Ramzan. And yet he had no ill-will towards Hindu 
±>oys. To-day so-called religious devoutness in either is sy- 
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,'oonymous with a dislike, if not hatred, for other religions. Ali 
had no such dislike, no hatred. Well, both the father and son 
.are to me names to conjure with, and may their example ins¬ 
pire you. 

In those days when Hindus and Musalraans seemed to be * 
one and ready to shed their blood for one another, and for them 
-country, I appealed to the students to leave Government schools 
and colleges. The many years that have passed have left me 
-utterly unrepentant for having asked those boys to come out 
-of those institutions, and I am firmly of opinion that those who 
responded to the call served their land, and I am sure the 
future historian of India will record their sacrifice with ap¬ 
proval 

I am glad to find here some of the traces of those proud 
•days, and I am very happy that you are trying your utmost to 
lceep the flag flying. Your number is small, but the world 
jnever overflowed with good and true men. I ask you not to 
■worry yourselves about the smallness of the number, but to re¬ 
member that however few you may be the freedom of the 
country depends on you. Freedom has very little to do with* 
your learning the letters or even with mere mechanical plying 
•of the taklL If you have not the things essential for the free¬ 
dom of India, I do not know who else has them. Those things 
.are fear of God and freedom from fear of any man or a combi~ 
nation of men called an Empire. If training in these two essen¬ 
tials cannot be had in your institutions, I do not know where 
else it can be had. But I know your professors, I know Hakim- 
saheb, and I am sure that these two essentials are being very 
carefully taught. 

I do not mind the unsatisfactory state of your finances. In 
fact I am glad that we should be living from hand to mouth, so 
that we may all the better cherish our Maker and fear him. 

Hakimji was quite right when he said that it was difficult 
for me to come to Delhi. But to come to you was a solace and^ 
a comfort. It is not to please you that I came .here, but to 
please myself. I came with a selfish end in view, and that is to 
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tell you that in spite of the storm of hatred and poison raging: 
outside your Miiba,m spite of the Muslim running at' the- 
Hindu’s throat and vice versa , you boys here will keep your* 
heads cool, will not deny your Maker, will give no room m. 
your hearts to hatred, nor even in your mind gloat over the 
country and its religion s'going to wreck and ruin. That’s the* 
only hope that has drawn me to you. 

* You will have noticed that I have said nothing about 
Khadi or takh. - That, is because even Khadi and takh are 
nothing before the essentials I have talked to you about. You. 
may ply your takhs , and wear Khadi, but if you do not do the. 
things I have told you, your Khadi and takh will be_ of no ac¬ 
count But you will, I am sure, not forget what Hakimsaheb- 
has told you about the necessity of wearing Khaddar. You 
wiiLbear in mind that it is by means of Khadi that we are sup¬ 
porting 50,000 spinners to-day besides hundreds of weavers,, 
washermen, carpenters etc. Do not forget that many of these 
are- Musalmans. Without the charkha: the Musalman women 
in many places would have been starving* There is no other 
way of identifying yourselves with the Hindu and Muslim poor 
than that of wearing Khadi. , ( , 

A*bove all keep yourselves pure and clean, ; and learn to- 
keep your promises even at the cost of life, and have the* 
memory of examples I have cited to you ever green in your 
hearts^ 

\ - -- — 

10th November, 1927 
WAS IT A FAILURE? * 

By M. K. Gandhi 

Repeatedly does one read in the papers that non-co-opera-* 
tion was a perfect failure. Several courteous critics often 1 
apologetically broach the question in conversations, and gently 
tell me that the country would have made great progress if I 
had not led it astray by my ill-conceived non-co-operation. X 
should not refer to this subject, which may be said to have no- 
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bearing in the politics of the day, but for my belief that non- 
co-operation has come to uS as an active force that may assume 
a universal form any moment, and but for the- purpose of re¬ 
assuring those who are bravely holding on in the face of criti¬ 
cism and skepticism- Let me, however, admit the dangerous- 
half-truth that non-co-operation entirely failed the moment it 
became violent. Indeed, non-co-operation and violence are 
here contradictory terms. It is a living belief that violence 
lived on itself and it required counter-violence for its- 
daily maintenance, that gave rise to non-violent non-co-operar- 
tion. The fact, therefore, is that the moment non-co-operatioa 
became violent, it lost its vitality and nation-building character. 
But in so far as it was and remained non-violent, it was a 
demonstrably complete success. The mass awakening that 
took place in 1920 all of a sudden was perhaps the greatest 
demonstration of the efficacy of non-violence- The Govern¬ 
ment has lost prestige never to be regained. Titles, law-courts^ 
educational institutions no longer inspire the awe they did in 
1920. Some of the best lawyers in the country have given up- 
law for ever as a profession and are happy for having accepted 
comparative poverty as their lot. Thq few national schools* 
and colleges that remain are giving a good account of them¬ 
selves as witness the great organisation that came into being 
in Gujarat when the floods turned into a waste what was- 
once a rich garden. But for the students and teachers 
of national institutions and other non-co-operators v the 
timely help that the afflicted peasantry of Gujarat received and 
so much needed would never have been at its disposal. 
It is possible to multiply illustrations of this»character 
and prove that wherever there is teal national life, a bond 
between the classes and masses in India, non-co-operation is 
the cause of it. 

Take again the three constructive items of the programme. 
Khadi is a growing factor in national regeneration and is serv¬ 
ing over 1,500 villages through an army of nearly two*thousand 
workers and is giving tangible productive relief to over fifty 
29 
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thousand “spinners and at least ten thousand weavers, printers, 
dyers, dhobis and other artisans. Untouch ability is a waning 
thing just struggling for existence. Hmdu-Muslim unity of 
1920-21 showed its vast possibilities. The violence, deceit, 
falsehood* and the like that mark the rupture between the 
two great communities to-day are no doubt ugly signs, but they 
are a demonstration of crude self-consciousness. The 
process of churning that the ^movement of non-co-opera¬ 
tion was and * is t has brought the dirt to the surface. And 
if non-violent non-co-operation is a living and purifying force,, 
it will presently bring to view the pure unity that is invisibly 
forming itself under the very visible dirt that obtrudes itself c 
our gaze to-day.- It is therefore clear to me as daylight that 
real Swaraj .whenever it comes to us, will have to be not a 
donation rained on us from London, but a prize earned by hard 
and health-giving non-co-operation, with organised forces of 
evil. 


10th November , 1927 _ 

SACRED v. OBSCENE 

Sjt. S. D. Nadkarni writes: - ► 

“ With reference to Miss Mayo's remark about the Vaisb- 
nava mark having an obscene meaning vquoted by you in youn 
article on her book), I am enclosing an extract from Vivekai 
nand’s writings which may interest you and readers of Youn.t 
India : t *' 1 * - 

* One" sect has one particular form of ritual, an 
thinks that that is holy, while the rituals of another se< 

• are simply arrant superstition. If one sect worships 
peculiar sort of symbol, another sect says, Oh, it is hO] 
rible. Take for instance a general form of symbol. T 1 
, phallus symbol is certainly a sexual symbol, but gradual' 
that aspect of it has been forgotten/ and it stands now . 
a symbol of the Creator. Those nations which have tb 
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as their symbol, never think of it as* the phallus; it is 
just a symbol, and there it enc^. But a man from ano¬ 
ther race or creed sees in it nothing but the phallus, and 
begins to condemn it; yet at the same time he may be doing 
-something which to the so-called phallic worshippers 
appears most horrible. Let me take two points for illus¬ 
tration, the phallus , symbol and the sacrament of the 
•Christians. To the Christians the phallus is horrible, and 
to the Hindus the Christian sacrament is horrible. They 
«ay that the Christian sacrament, the killing of a man and 
the eating of his flesh and the drinking of his blood to get 
the good qualities of that man, is cannibalism. This is 
what some of the savage tribes do; if a man is brave, they 
kill him and eat his heart, because they think that it will 
give them the qualities of courage and bravery possessed 
by that man. Even such a devout Christian as Sir John 
Lubbock admits this, and says that the origm of this Chris¬ 
tian symbol is in this savage idea. The Christians, of 
-course, do not admit this view of its origin; and what it 
may imply never comes to their mind. It stands for a 
holy thing, and that is all they want to know. Sueven in 
.rituals there is no universal symbol, which can command 
.general recognition and acceptance.* ” 

IOth November , l<)2j 
HEALTH HINTS 

[There is much that is full of wisdom and commonsense m that 
blender liltle volume by the Countess of Asquith—Lay Sermons, 
I cull a few acute observations on the preservation of healthy based 
as they are on experience, and the experience of one who has suffer - 
ed from most of the ailments of the rich, M, 

M Most of the minor ailments—particularly among women 
—debility, anaemia, nerves, vapours and indigestion come 
from lack of occupation. This was noticeable during the War, 
•when females who had never been tired of discussing thei| 
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symptoms worked like beavers, and what with little sleep and 
less food added $0 per centra their general heakh. . :. . 

“If doctors had the* wits to suggest work instead of rest,, 
their recommendations would have immediate results. Un¬ 
fortunately, it is the fashion among medical men to-day to say 
we are all overworked, and their mistaken guidance finds many 
a fool to follow themJ j From tay own observation I can truly 
say, few, if any,. normal beings that I have ever known haver 
been hurt by too much work.” , \ ' * > < * 11 

t “ Most men and .women eat, drink - and sleep too much to- 
keep their’ minds 1 active or their bodies healthy. Children are 
seldom as greedy as grown-up people, and know with greater 
precision when they have eaten enough. I am amazed by 
observing how much time people spend of their lives in eating 
and drinking, and how careless they are as to what they swal¬ 
low- - They will pile their plates with bright green peas and 
India-rubber mushrooms otit of tins with a courage that deser- 
yes the Victoria Cross, and are surprised when their stomachs- 
or their complexions become like solitaire boards. 

1 “ It is an * imdisputed fact that the more you eat the more 
you want tp eat, and. starvatiofl-r-though not .recognised by 
doctors—is a safe cure for half the maladies that attack man¬ 
kind. I do not think there are many societies to prevent people 
from over-eating, but it is high time that some of the enthusias¬ 
tic fanaticism levelled against alpohol could be enlisted against 
meat. ' r r 

" The rich and vain, finding themselves growing fat, empty 
their stomachs once a year in Germany, but having thus salved 
their conscience and diminished their weight, they return to 
the same way of living as they did before, and I have hardly a 
friend or a contemporary who has preserved an active and 
elastic figure. 

“ In^ this country you can. write, talk and speak in public 
about birth-control,, unnatural vices,* and venereal diseases^*- 
almost any eschewed subject—but you may not mention consti¬ 
pation, and yet no one of my experience will deny that most oF 
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-our bodily sufferings come from insufficient drainage, and 
poisoned intestines. You may evade, elude or fight shy of this 
proposition, but sooner or later you will have to face it. The 
average person in my class {whatever that may be) has three* 
if not four meals a day— breakfast, lunch, tea and dinner; 
some have no tea and some have late supper instead ( of dinner; 
be that as it may, they fill their stomachs three times a day, 
and think themselves injured if they do not spend at least eight 
hours in bed, whether asleep or awake. In spite of this, whether; 
from lack of care or culpable ignorance. Nature is solicited 
caprioiot^ly, with the. most disastrous consequences. Busy 
men and lazy women are unable to take enough exercise to 
open the. pores of their skins, and an unobserved but steady 
process ot poisoning sets in which 1$ the t starting point of 
many of the maladies which prove fatal in later lifs* _ ' 

” When you hear of cancer-houses, you ask about the 
drains; but it would be more to the purpose to ask about the 
drainage of the victims than of the building. yVe may be on 
the eve of a great scientific discovery in connection with can* 
cer, but in the meantime little is known about it., It is a step 
forward to learn in what part of the world certain intestinal 
afflictions seldom occur, and it is possible that, if people were 
more observant and at an early age of cancer could be infiuen-* 
ced to tell men of science as much as they could of their diet 
and habits, it would be more valuable than all the ■ experiments 
made upon rats and rabbits., ; , (T 

" After the age of forty noone needs as much food, drink 
or sleep as they did in their youth. It is a platitude to say 
they are exceptions ; but when middle-aged people tell me they 
could not live without eight or, nine hours' sleep, I answer 
they should be grateful if they can get six, and seven is enough 
for the majority of mankind- Bad nerves are ,not so much 
rejuvenated by sleep as by fresh air and a kind of repose that 
—though difficult—can be cultivated., Some of the strongest 
people I have known have been bad sleepers, and nothing 
conduces so much to healthy sleep as well-regulated bowels. 
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•' w The Lord Mayor of Cork lived from the 12th of August 
2920 till the 25th of October of the same year without food,, 
but he was kept warm in bed, and his doctors gave him mild 
aperients. Reading this made'me realise for the first time 
that if eating nothing could accumulate poison, how much more' 
danger there must be in overfeeding! 

u Holy men in monasteries live to a ripe old age and spend 
^rnost of their nights in prayer or meditation, and some of them' 
are highly intelligent,’whereas animals are asleep for longer 
hours than they are awake. Although sleeping too much can¬ 
not be said to be a danger, it is a disadvantage. . . 1 . Sleep* 

hke everything else, is a matter of habit, and although one can 
lay down no fixed rules, the more you accustom yourself to do> 
without it the more alert you will be.' 

“ Christian science has arrogated to itself powers of healing 
which are contradictory to commonsense. 

“Ever since the world was inhabited men have interpre¬ 
ted God differently—one may say, without irreverence, that 
God has been made in the image of man—but the Christian 
scientists have made Him in the image of woman. J You might 
have supposed that not bei^ig gifted with the highest kind of 
imagination, Women could have armed themselves with pene¬ 
trating logic, but Christian science undeceives you. Pushed 
to its logical conclusion, you can jump off a roof without being 
hurt/ The practicfe of it never makes you sensible and seldom 
makes you kind. In my own experience -1 have seen it separ¬ 
ate the dying from their parents, 4 the loving from their loved ; 
and by ignoring the discoveries that: have inspired generations 
of scientific men for the alleviation of suffering, it has irritated 
the living, imposed upon the dying and shortened life. I hope 
l am tolerant of all creeds and faiths,- and I do not suppose the 
Almighty cares by which road we come to Him as long as we 
come ; nevertheless,’ there is a fine sound in the words : ‘ Thou 
shalt have none other gods but Me % and we need not presume 
that because God is good He is good-natured. 

“ But neither Faith-cure^* Gold-cures, Rest-cures, cures in 
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Germany, sanatorium, suggestion, or doctors will ensure health; 
Nor can anything avail the nerves, the mind, or the body when 
tempers have been aroused. There is only one form of sugges-j 
tion that never fails, and that is embodied in my text which 
forbids you to withhold forgiveness—‘ Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath/ ” , 


ijih November, IQ27 
A COTTON QUOTATION 
By M. K. Gandhi 

1 [ Mr\ Richard Gregg, with whose name the reader of Young 

India is familiar as the joint author of the booklet on, Takli Spin - 
ntng, sends the following useful old quotation which he has 
unearthed in the course of his researches ., , , M. K m G m J 

Quotation from A Voyage to the East Indies by Fra Paolino 
da San Bartolomeo, Member of the Academy of Velitti and 
formerly Professor of < .Oriental Languages in the Propaganda 
at Rome. From observations made during a residence of 
thirteen years, between 1776 and 1789 in Districts little fre¬ 
quented by Europeans. Printed in Rome originally in 1796* 
Translated into German in 1798. Translated from German 
into English by William Johnson, London, 1800. 

Pages 396 tq 400, _ ^ , , 1 . ,1 

“Cotton, m Portuguese Algodao and in Latin Gossipium, 
is, in the Malabar language,, called Cerupagnu A coarser sort, 
produced by the tree Ilava t is called, by the natives of Malabar,. 
Pagni F The Hava is a large lofty tree, and the cotton it yield* 
is employed only for mattresses and bolsters. That which 
grows on the shrub Paruiti is much finer- Both kinds are 
contained in an oval capsule divided into different small cells, 
and called by the French L*i Coque . The best cotton grows 
in Bengal and on the coast of Coromandel; and hence it 
happens that the cotton articles procured from these district* 
are the finest. The next in quality are those manufacture 1 in 
the provinces of Madura, Marava, ^nd on the coasts of 
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Pescana and Malabar. The gradation proceeds thus to Canara, 
where the cotton is not spun so fine, and the articles conse¬ 
quently are much coarser. * 

“The shrub ParutU i which produces the finer kind of 
cotton, requires in India little cultivation or care; and the 
tree Hava requires none at all. The former thrives best on 
the high mountainous districts, the latter in the fiat open 
country. When the cotton has been gathered, it is thrown 
upon a floor and threshed,, in order that it may he separated 
from the black seeds and the bushes which served it as a 
covering. It is then put into bags, or tied up in bales, con¬ 
taining from 30O to 3 2 ° Aratel , or pounds of fifteen ounces 
each. Aft^r it has b.een carded, it is spun out into such deli¬ 
cate threads that a piece of cotton cloth twenty yards in length 
may almost be concealed in the hollow of both hands. ' Most of 
these pieces of cloth are twice washed ; * others remain as they 
come from the loom, and are dipped in coco-nut oil, in order 
that they may be longer preserved: It 'is customary also to 
-draw them through Cangi , or rice-water, that they may acquire 
more smoothness and body. The Cangi is sometimes applied 
to cotton articles in so ingenious a manner that purchasers 
are often deceived, and imagine the cloth to be much stronger 
than it really is; for, as soon as it is washed, the Cangi vanis¬ 
hes, and the cloth appears quite slight and thin. 

** There are reckoned to be no less than twenty-two differ¬ 
ent kinds of cotton articles manufactured 1 in India, without 
including muslin or coloured stuffs. The latter are not, as in 
Europe, printed by means of wooden blocks, but painted with 
a brush made of the fibres of the rind of the coco-nut, which, 
when beat, approaches near to horse-hair; becomes very elas¬ 
tic, and can be formed into any shape the painter chooses. 
The colours employed are indigo, Indaco , Anil, or Coachan , 
all appellations borrowed from foreign languages ; and which 
signify not a shrub as some have erroneously asserted, but a 
plant which grows in great abundance in the district of Agra, 
and in other places of India. The stem and leaves of this 
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plant yield that beautiful dark blue with which the Indian 
-chintzes, coverlets, tappisendis and other articles are painted, 
and which never loses the smallest shade of its beauty- Also 
-terra merita , called Curcuma or Indian saffron, a plant which 
dyes yellow; and, in the last place, gumlac, togethet 1 with 
some flowers, roots and fruits, which are used to dye^ red. 
With these few pigments; which are applied sometimes singly 
and sometimes mixed, the Indians produce on ■ their cotton 
cloths that admirable and beautiful painting which exceeds 
everything of the kind exhibited in Europe. - 1 

“The French, English and Dutch have endeavoured to 
imitate these articles;’ but, notwithstanding all their labour 
.and art, they have never yet been able either to produce these 
colours from the Vegetable Kingdom, br to attain to the same 
fineness in their cloth. No person in Turkey, Persia or Europe 
has yet imitated the Betijle,* made at Masultpatan and known 
under the name of Organdi The manufacturing of this cloth, 
which was known in the time of Job, the painting of it, and 
the preparation of the colours, ‘give employment in India to 
•male and female, young and old. ' 

H It may with truth be asserted , that in spinning , weaving, and 
dyeing the Indians excel all other nations in the world. A great 
'deal of cotton is brought from Arabia and Persia, and mixed 
with that of India. The principal places where it is manu¬ 
factured are: Bengal, Masulipatan, Paleacote, Madras, Sadras 
Pondicherri, Naur, Magapatnam, Paleamcotta,' Tutticuri, 
Manapar, and Tiruvancoda. The Indians work slowly and 
unwillingly; a fault which is of great benefit to the Europeans. 
Were they more active and industrious, they would innun- 
date our quarter of the world with ' their merchandize, and 
draw from us the little money still in circulation- 1 We clothe 
'Ourselves in their stuffs, while our woollen cloths are to them 
am necessary. On the contrary, we must pay money for all 
the goods which we procure from India and China; so that 
'these two countries may be compared to two pits, in which 
* A certain kind of white East Indian chintz,. * 
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we stdnd with both feet and still sink deeper. Pliny in anci^ 
ent times complained of the luxury > of his countrymeq^f who 
procured similar articles from the island of Taprobane ; now 
called Ceylon; but what would he say were he now alive and 
beheld our extravagance? Woe to the people who are not conten¬ 
ted with the productions of their native country l ” 

* In the preface to the. German, translation of this book, 
the translator wrote : “ It is the .more valuable, as the author 
understood the Tamulie or common Malabar language; and 
what is of more importance, was so T well acquainted with the 
Samscred, (a language exceedingly difficult,) as to be able to 
write a gramrriar of it, which was published at Rome m 1790. 
It appears from sopie of his quotations, that he understood- 
also English and French.” r 


Tfik November , 1927 j 
YOKE OF FOREIGN MEDIUM 

i;[i > > * i ' t ' * 

„ L< f f By M. K, Gandhi . i 

A friend sends me the following interesting extract from' 
Mr, Sherman Oakley's ‘Holy Himalaya'^published in 1905 : 
j Xhe 1 , Almof a v, boys'•show N ,great\ readiness in acquiring 
knowledge, rand for several years have passed the, examinations 
well and taken high, plaqes in the Iists^ The proficiency is^ 
no doubt due to the; hiU climate, which ought to give them 
superior; energy. As aq Indian educationist of some experi¬ 
ence, I can testify J,hat the Indian student is powise lacking in 
mental powers. < There are causes c which go far to explain the 
somewhat pn satisfactory results ofi A agio-Vernacular educa¬ 
tion in the country, and they are causes; more clearly visible to 
the practical, workers in tfie field. than to the theorists whose 
Opinions ^are, mostly, .heard on the subject, ,The attempt to 
make the student do his thinking m a foreign language has 
naturally the effect of; repressing-originality and encouraging, 
methods of cram which is still further fostered by the hard and* 
f Lib, VI,.Cap, VI, et 22 + 
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fast rules of the Education Department, which prescribes 
* courses ’ and attempts to lay down the whole scheme of school 
teaching with the minutest particularity. This may be a help* 
to indifferent or to incompetent teaching, but hampers the real 
teacher. . . . Great number of students are very poor. It 
is the poor, in fact, who seek knowledge in order to make a 
living. Insufficiently fed and clothed and lodged, the body 
languishes and the brain misses the nourishment that is essen¬ 
tial to healthy and vigorous thinking. Yet, with all these 
adverse conditions, the achievements of Indian Students often 
strike one with admiration^ Scotland herself cannot show- 
greater marvels of dogged persistence and patient heroism than 
the story of many an obscure Indian scholar. It is a common 
charge against Indian education that there is no * pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake This phrase has indeed become 
almost too familiar. It may be asked how many European' 
students, who have a living to make, with perhaps several help- * 
less beings dependent on them, and a difficult foreign language 
to master before they can even begin to see their goal in sight, - 
would be found to cherish this wonderful but exceedingly rare 
*love of knowledge for its own sake/ Education not being 
compulsory in India, most students are struggling youths who 
have to make their living. The rich either do not study, or 
pursue knowledge in their own way and in accordance with 
their native tastes, as might naturally be expected.' 'The im¬ 
position of a foreign language as the mediunv of all higher 
education has cast somewhat of a blight on the national genius. 
Had the native languages been allowed a 1 fair chance, they 
would in all likelihood by this time have developed some 
worthy literature and scientific phmseology of their' own, 
instead of remaining in their undeveloped condition. A further 
result of ‘English education m India Is that it has led to an 
idea that the aim of school and college life is to get Govern¬ 
ment service—only that and nothing more. This notion has 
been fostered, indeed created, by Government itself making 
school and university examinations the test and qualification for~ 
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its service- The result is that, English education is regarded 
simply as a means of obtaining employment in some Govern¬ 
ment office, and there is almost a total absence of the much 
-desiderated 4 love of knowledge for its ,own sake’ in con- 
mection with our schools and colleges. A still further result 
is the growth of a class of English-educated men whose 
numbers are vastly, in excess of the requirements of Govern-, 
ment, yet who have worked only with the object of winning 
-a post under Government and consequently consider themselves 
ill-treated and deceived if they cannot succeed in their object, 
pursued often, as it has been, under such discouraging circura- 

- stances and with such amazing persistence^ An official m 
Kumaon recently declared that he could not leave his house 
without finding an.* Entrance pass * standing under every tree 
along the road, with a petition in his hand for employment m a 

* Government office./ r ; > i 

“It is too late in the day now to attempt to reverse entirely 
” the policy of English, education adopted half a century ago 
under Macaulay’s influence. For good and ill it must remain 

- and the best must be made of it, as indeed Lord Curzon’s Gov- 

* eroment is seeking to do by its careful inquiry into the condi¬ 
tions ofsecondary training; and by its recent University Act. 
But still the conviction, remains with many of us that education 

-conducted generally in a foreign tongue must fail to bring out 
the best that is in the scholars, and must remain more of a 
formula than a real eliciting of the natural powers of the mind. 
'The difficulty in the way of employing the native languages for 
purposes of instruction is the very practical one that the Gov- 
v ernment and its Education Department is a foreign importation, 
and the impossibility of obtaining officers and teachers of the 
best Western training who are at the, same time proficient in 
' those languages. But it appears reasonable enough to hope 

* that in course of time these conditions will remedy themselves, 
through the growth of a body pf native savants of patriotic 

-^spirit who will make modern knowledge a common possession 
*of the Indians, instead of a monopoly of the ‘English-educated.* 
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When this knowledge is led to flow in its natural Channels, as 
a part of the speech of the people, it will be much more widely 
diffused, and will become the source of a real national progress.- 
Then, if ever, therd will be the love of knowledge for its own 
sake, and the confusion which has led to education being regard- 
ed as merely a purveyor of bread will become a thing of r the 
past. The love of knowledge was once strong enough in India,- 
and may be so again. The anxiety to obtain Government service 
will no doubt be modified m time, as other ' openings for the 
employment of talent are found. It is a mistake, however, to 
suppose, as many Europeans do, that • crowds of youths are 
being educated by the Government and the missionaries almost 
in spite of themselves and taken out of their natural hereditary 
rank and calling. The boys who attend high schools and * 
secure English education are after all only a small * percentage 
of the population, and are mostly the sons of Brahmins,, Kay- 
asths etc., who are really dependent on clerical and official work 
for a means of livelihood. The remedy for the isurplusage of 
educated men in India is not to restrict education,) which no 
civilised Government can do, but to develop and revive the 
trade, resources, and manufactures of the country; so as to- 
furnish other and varied avenues of employment for all the 
available ability in the land.” * 

There is nothing new m the above extract for the readers 
of these pages. But it comes as a fresh reminder of how the 
foreign medium has stunted the 'growth of the, youth of the 
country as the foreign rule has stunted the growth of the nation.- 


ijth November , IQ2J 

VARNASHRAMA AND ITS DISTORTION 
Bv M. K. Gandhi 

The reader will find m another column Sjt. Nadkarm's in¬ 
teresting letter on the Brahman non-Brahmm question. I gladly 
respond to his invitation to explain my views on varyaskrama 
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more fully than I have done m my speeches during the recent 
"Tamil Nad toiir, which have been more or less fully reproduced 
in these columns. 

, Let me clear the issue by dismissing from consideration 
-the celebrated story of a Shudra said to have had his head cut 
off by Rama by reason of his having dared to become a Sann- 
,yasi. I do not read Shastras literally, certainly not as history. 
The story of the decapitation of Shambuka is not in keeping 
with the general character of Rama. And whatever may be 
said in the various Ramayanas, I hold my Rama to be incapa¬ 
ble of having decapitated a Shudra or for that matter any one 
-else. The story of Shambuka, if it proves anything, proves 
that in the days when the story arose it was held to be a capital 
* crime for Shudras to perform certain rites. We are in the 
dark as to the meaning of the word Shudra here. I have 
, heard even an allegorical meaning given to the whole version. 
But that would not alter the fact of certain unreasonable pro¬ 
hibitions operating against the Shudras at some stage in the 
-evolution of Hinduism. Only I do not need to pin Sjt. Nad- 
Icarni in doing penance for the alleged decapitation of Sham- 
» buka, for I do not believe in a historical person by that name 
having been decapitated by a historical person called Rama. 
For the general persecution of the so-called lower orders of 
Hinduism, especially the so-called untouchables, I am as a 
Hindu doing penance every moment of my life. In my opinion 
illustrations like that of Shambuka have no place in a religious 
- consideration of the question of varnashrama . I propose 
therefore merely to say what I believe to be varnashrama , and I 
should not hesitate to reject the institution if it was proved to 
me that the interpretation put upon it by me has no warrant 
in Hinduism. > Varna and ashrama are, as Sjt. Nadkarni says, 
two different words. The institution of four ashrama f enables 
, one the better to fulfil the purpose of life for which the law of 
-oarna is a necessity. , The law of varna prescribes that a 
person should, for his living, follow the lawful occupation of 
,his forefathers.^ I hold this to be a universal law governing 
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*the human family Its breach entails as it has entailed serious 
consequence for us,# But the vast majority of men unwittingly 
follow the hereditary occupation of their fathers, Hinduism 
rendered a great service to mankind by the discovery of and 
•conscious obedience to this law^ If man’s as distinguished 
from lower animals' function is to know God, it follows 
that i he must not devote the chief - part of, his life 
to making experiments in finding out what occupation will 
best suit him for earning his livelihood On the cont¬ 
rary, he will recognise that it is best for him to follow his 
father’s occupation, and devote his spare time and talent to 
•qualifying himself for the task to which mankind is called. 

Here then the difficulty suggested by my correspondent 
xloes not arise. For no one is precluded from rendering multi-r 
tudinous acts of voluntary service and qualifying oneself for it. 
Thus Sjt. Nadkarm born of Brahman parents and I born of 
Vaishya parents may consistently with the law of vama cer¬ 
tainly serve as honorary national volunteers* or as honorary 
nurses or honorary scavengers m times of need, though m 
-obedience to that law he as a Brahman would depend for his 
bread on the charity of his neighbours and I as a Vaishya 
would be earning my bread by selling drugs or groceries Every 
one is free to render any useful service so long as he does not 
-claim reward for it 

In this conception of the law of varna no one is superior 
to any other. All occupations are equal and honourable in sa 
-far as they are not m conflict with morals private or public. 
A scavenger has the same status as a Brahman Was at not 
Max Muller who said that it was m Hinduism more than m 
any other religion that life was no more and no less than. 
Duty ? 

There is no doubt that at some stages of its evolution 
Hinduism suffered corruption, and the canker of superiority 
and inferiority entered and vitiated it But this notion of 
inequality seems to me to be wholly against the spirit of sacri¬ 
fice which dominates every thing m Hinduism. There is na 
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room for arrogation of superiority by one class over another* 
10 a scheme of life based 00 ahtmsa whose active form is- 
undefiled love for all life ' > " 

Let it not be said against this law of varna that it make^ 
life dull and robs it of all ambition^ In my opinion the law of 
varna alone makes life livable: by all and restores to ambition 
the only object worthy of it,' namely self-realisation To-day 
we seem to think 6 f and strive for material pursuits which are 
in their very nature transitory, and we do this almost to the 
exclusion of the one thing needful. f 

* If I am told that the interpretation put by me upon varna 
is not supported by anything to be found m the Smritis which 
are codified Hindu conduct, my answer is that the codes of 
conduct based upon fundamental invariable maxims of life 
vary from time to time, as we gain fresh experience and make 
fresh observations. It is possible to show many rules of the 
Smritis which we no longer recognise as binding or even worthy 
of observance 1t Invariable ' maxims are few and common £0- 
all religions The latter vary m their/ application And no 
religion has exhausted the varieties of all possible applications*. 
They must expand with the expansion of ideas r and knowledge 
of new facts. Indeed I believe that the contents of words- 
grow with the growth of human experience The connotation 
of the words sacrifice, truth, non-violence, varnaskrama &e is 
infinitely richer 1 to-day than /it was during the known historic 
past. Applying this principle to the word varna , we need not be* 
bound, it would be foolish and wrong to be bound, by the cur- 
rent interpretation, assuming *that it is inconsistent, with the 
requirements of the age or with our notions of morals To d<^ 
otherwise will be suicide. -c ✓ 1 

Varna considered in the manner above indicated has nothing 
in common with caste as we know it to-day, nor is prohibition as 
to interdming and intermarriage an essential part of the recog¬ 
nition of the law of varna. That these prohibitions were intro¬ 
duced for the conservation of vamas is possible - Restrictions 
agamst promiscuous marriage are necessary in any scheme of 
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of life based on self-restraint. Restraints on promiscuous dining 
arise either from sanitary considerations or differences in habits. 
But disregard of these restrictions formerly carried, or what is 
more, should now carry no social or legal punishment or forfei¬ 
ture of one’s vama. 1 

Varnas were originally four. It was an intelligent and inte¬ 
lligible division. But the number is no part of the law of 
vama . A tailor" for instance may not become a blacksmith 
although both may be and should be classed as Vaishyas. 

The most forcible objection I heard raised In Tamil Nad 
was, that however good and innocuous varnas might appear 
under my interpretation, they' must either be worked under 2 
different name or destroyed altogether by reason of the evil 
odour that surrounded them. ' The objectors feared that my 
Interpretation would be ignored and yet my authority would be 
freely quoted for supporting under cover of varna the hideoiis 
inequalities and tyrannies practised at the present day in 
Hinduism. They further observed that in the popular estimation 
caste and vama were mere synonymous terms and that the res¬ 
traint of varna was nowhere practised, but the tyranny of caste 
was rampant everywhere. All these objections have no doubt 
much force in them. But they are objections such as can be 
advanced against many corrupted institutions that once were 
good. A reformer’s business is to examine the institution 
itself and to set about reforming it, if its abuses can be separat¬ 
ed from it. Varna is however not a mere institution made by 
man but it is a law discovered by him. It cannot therefore be 
set aside ; its hidden meaning and potentialities should be ex¬ 
plored and utilised for the good of society. We have seen that 
the evil is not in the law or the institution itself, but it lies in 
the doctrine of superiority and inferiority which are superadded 
to it, J j ' 

The question too arises how the law is to be worked in 
these days when ail the four varnas or sub-vamas break asunder 
all the restrictions, seeking by all means lawful and otherwise 
to advance their material welfare, Jand when some arrogate 
30 - * 
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superiority over others whom their tujrrvaie rightly challenging, 
the; claipa. The law will .work itself out, even if we ignore it. 
But that will be the way»of, punishment If we will escape, 
destruction, we will submit to it* And seeing that we are just 
now engaged in applying to ourselves the sub-human rule of 
survival of the fittest meaning the strongest (physically), it 
would be well to recognise ourselves as one varna y viz.s Shudras 
even though sorpe may be teaching and soipe may be soldiering 
and some other^ may be engaged in, commercial pursuits. I 
remember ,inT 915 the Chairman at the Social Conference in 
Nellore suggesting that formerly all were Brahmans, and that 
now too ail should be recognised , as such and that the other 
varnas should be abolished. It appeared to be then* as it 
appears to me now, as a,weird suggestion. It, is the so-called 
superior that; has to descend from his, heights, if the reform is 
to" be peaceful. Those who for ages have been trained to consider 
themselves as the lowest, in the sqcial .scale cannot suddenly 
have the equipment of the so-called higher .classes. They can 
therefore rise, to power only by bloodshed, m other words by 
destroying society itself. In the scheme of reconstruction I 
have in view,,no mention, has been made of the untouchables, 
for I find no place for unt^uchability in the Jaw of varna or 
otherwise in Hinduism, They in common with the rest will be 
absorbed in the Shudras. Out of these the other three varnas 
will gradually emerge purified and equal in status though differ¬ 
ing in occupations., The Brahmans will be*very few. Fewer 
still will be the soldier clas§ who will not be the hirelings of the 
unrestrained rulers of to-day, but real protectors and trustees 
of the nation laying down their fives for rts service. The fewest 
will be the Shudras for ra a well-ordered society, a minimum 
amount of labour will be taken from fellowmen. The most 
numerous will be the Vaishyas—a varna that would include all 
professions—the agriculturists, the traders* the artisans &c. 
This scheme may sound utopian. . I however prefer to live in 
this utppia of my imagination to trying to live up to the unbridled 
licence of a society that I see tottering to its disruption. It is 
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■surely given to individuals to live their own utopias even 
though they may not be able to see them accepted by society, 
livery reform has made its beginning with , the individual, and 
that which had inherent vitality and the backing of a stout soul 
was accepted by the society in »whose midst the reformer 
lived. 


24th November, 1927 

' BRAHMAN NON-BRAHMAN QUESTION 
(A Catechism) 

During Gandhiji's tour in South India uon-Brahman 
friends in various places sought interviews ’ with him, and 
discussed the various aspects of the Brahman non-Brahman 
-question. The same questions were often asked at various 
places, but the scope of the answers depended on the re¬ 
ceptivity of the questioners at each place. I have brought 
all of them together, and arranged them in the form of a 
catechism. This covers all the talks in Tanjore, Chettinad, 
Virudhun agar'and Tmnevelly, I was not present during 
the conversations at Madura, but I think the collected 
talks will cover the topics discussed there also. I omit, of 
course, the references to the question in public speeches at 
Cuddaiore, Tanjore and Coimbatore which I have already 
.given in these pages, and I omit also talks already sunv- 
snarised, as for instance the one at Tirupur on superiority 
and inferiority. i ; , M. D, 

Gandhiji-r-I want you to makeyour position clearto me, as 
I do not want to be told that I refuse to try to understand or 
•sympathise with your view-point. The impression left on my 
mind is that the real cause of the movement is political, 

Non-Brahman friend—The movement is older than the 
exponents of its political aspect. There the social and th£ 
religious aspect as welL ' 

A Christian friend—The rise of the Justice party is due to 
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the feeling that the Brahmans have a monopolising tendency 
and hence cannot be trusted. I am speaking m reference only 
to the South Indian Brahmans of to-day. 

At this stage there were swift questions and answers f 
summarise below Ganahtj^s replies only . - J M. Z>. 

Gandhiji—But should you not in considering the question 
consider the course that Brahmanism has taken in North India?' 
In North India whatever status a Brahman enjoys has been 
given him by the non-Brahmans. * He has no independent 
status , In fact the consideration in North and West India is 
not whether a particular leader is a Brahman or a non-Brahman 
but whether he can lead. In the Punjab Lalaji, a non-Brahmac,. 
is supreme as a leader. In the U* P. there is Malaviyaji, a 
Brahman. In Bengal Surendranath Banerji, a Brahman, was 
as much respected by the non-Brahmans as by Brahmans. In 
Gujarat the Patel Brothers, non-Brahmans, are as much respec¬ 
ted by the Brahmans as by non-Brahmans. 

In South India you seem to have divided Hinduism not 
only into two camps, but'divided India into Brahmans and non* 
Brahmans, which term may include Musahnans and Christians- 
as well ‘ Now I want you to have a clear-cut crystallised notion, 
of your own aims and ideals.*u 

, Supposing your aims to be merely political, and of destroy¬ 
ing the alleged Brahman monopoly of places of power, I can 
perhaps understand your inclusive definition of the term non-* 
Brahman, though even here I see many difficulties.' , > > 

i But if you aim also at reform; or the removal, of religious 
and social disabilities, I should find it difficult to follow your 
definition of ‘non-Brahman* so as to include non-Hindus. There 
is the question of uptouchability or temple entry, for instance^ 
With the best of motives in the world, how can a non-Hindu 
effectively interfere? May a non-Muslim dictate the reform 
of Islam? I fear that all non-Hindu interference in the matter 
of religion will be looked upon with the gravest suspicion, 

I want you therefore to have the issue as clear-cut aa 
^possible. So far as your disabilities are concerned, there can 
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be no question about them. They are there, and for their 
removal you have to offer stubborn battle. But have no illusions 
about the disabilities either. As to places of power, if I had 
any choice in the matter, I should strongly advise all Brahmans 
to leave them all for you, but when you raise the cry of Brah~* 
man monopoly in Khadi service I simply cannot understand 
it. The whole movement serves primarily the non-Brahman 
masses, practically all members of the executive committee of 
the A. I. S. A. are non-Brahmans. In South India can you in 
fairness contend that the Brahmans who are in Khadi service 
have joined it for material gain? And -so far as voluntary 
service is concerned, is it at all proper to raise the cry of 
monopoly? But even there, give me non-Brahmans who will 
satisfy ray requirements, and I promise that all Brahmans will 
vacate their places. So far as I know, the Majority are there 
at considerable sacrifice. t 

, Q* We do not understand your emphasis on varnadharma . 
Can you justifi' the present caste system? What is jour 
definition of vama ? ✓ r » ' » * 

A. * Varna 9 means pre-determination of the choice of man’s 
profession. The law of vama is that a man Shall follow the 
profession of his ancestors for earning his livelihood, Every 
child naturally follows the ‘colour’ of his father, or chooses his 
father’s profession. Vama therefore is in a way the law of 
heredity.. Varna is not a thing that is superimposed on Hindus, 
but men who were trustees for their welfare discovered the law 
for them. It is not a human invention, but an immutable law 
of nature—the statement of a tendency that is ever present and 
at work like Newton's law of gravitation. Just as the law of 
gravitation existed even before it was discovered so did the law, 
of tarna . It was given to the Hindus to discover that law. By 
their discovery and application of certain laws of nature, the 
peoples of the West have easily increased their material posses¬ 
sions. Similarly, Hindus by their discovery of this irresistible 
social tendency have been able to achieve in the spiritual field- 
what no other nation in the world has achieved. 
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" j F/irwa has nothing to do with caste. Caste is an excre¬ 
scence,’just like untouch ability, upon Hinduism. All the ex¬ 
crescences that are emphasised to-day were never part of 
Hinduism. But don’t you find similar ugly excrescences in. 
Christianity and Islam also ? . ✓ 

Fight them as much as you - like. Down with the monster 
of the caste that masquerades in the guise of varna. It is this- 
travesty of varna that has degraded Hinduism and India. Our 
failure to follow the law of varna is largely responsible both for 
opr economic and spiritual ruin. It is one cause of unemploy-*- 
ment and impoverishment, as it is responsible for untoucha- 
bihty and defections from our faith. < * 

But in quarrelling with the present' monstrous form; and 
monstrous practices- to which the original law* has been 
reduced, do not fight the law itself. . . 

Q How many varnas are there ? ' . i J 

■ A. Four varnas, though it is not a rigid division inherent 
in varnas itself. The Rishis after incessant experiment and 
research arrived at this fourfold division—the Tour ways of 
earning one’s livelihood. . . i - 

> Q. Logically, therefore, there are as many varnas as there 
are professions ? ; • « ^.«» ( < j/ ' - 

A. Not necessarily. The differenti professions can easily 
be brought under the four main divisions—that ' of teaching, of* 
defending, of wealth-producing, and of manual service^ So far 
as the world is concerned, the dominant profession is the wealth 
producing, just as gnhaslka ashrama is * the most dominant 
amongst all ashramas* Vaishya is the keynote among the 
varnas . The defender is not wanted if there is no wealth and 
property J The first two and the fourth are necessary because 
of the third. The first will always be very few because of the 
severe discipline required for it, the second must be few in a 
well-ordered society* and so the fourth.» 

Q. If a man practises a profession which does not belong 
to him by birth, what varna does he belong to ? 

A. According to the Hindu belief be belongs to the varna 
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in which he is born, but by not living up to it he will be doing 
violence to himself and becomes a degraded being—a palita . ‘ 1 
Q. A Shudra does an act which belongs to a Brahman by 
birth. Does he become a paiita ? 

A. A Shudra has as much right to knowledge as a Brah¬ 
man, but he falls from his estate if he tries to gain his liveli¬ 
hood through teaching. In ancient times there were automa¬ 
tic trade guilds, and it was an unwritten law to support all the 
members of the profession. A hundred years ago * carpenter’s 
son never wanted to become a lawyer*. To-day he does, be¬ 
cause he finds the profession the easiest way to steal money. 
The lawyer thinks that he must charge Rs. 15,000 as fees for 
the exercise of his brain, and a physician like J Hakim Saheb 
thinks that he must charge Rs. 1,000 a day for his medical 
advice. * ' ' 

Q. But may not a man follow a profession after his heart ? 
A. But the only profession after his heart should be the 
profession of his fathers. There is nothing wrong in choosing 
that profession, on the contrary it is n6ble. What we find 
to-day are freaks, and that is why there is violence and dis¬ 
ruption of society." Let us not confound oursel<es by J super¬ 
ficial illustrations. There are thousands of carpenters’ 1 sons 
following their fathers’ calling, but not even a hundred carpen¬ 
ters * sons who are lawyers. In ages gone by there was not the 
ambition of encroaching on others' profession and amassing 
wealth. In Cicero’s time, for instance, the lawyer’s 1 was an 
honorary profession. And it would be quite right for any 
brainy carpenter to become a lawyer for service, not for money. 
Later, ambition for fame and wealth crept in'. Physicians served 
the society and rested content with what it gave’ them, but now 
they have become traders and even a danger to society. The 
medical and the legal professions were deservedly called liberal 
when the motive was purely philanthropic. * ! 

Q. All that is under Ideal conditions. But what do you 
propose today when every one is hankering after paying pro¬ 
fessions? 4 . . .j ' 
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A., It, is a sweeping generalisation. Put together the 
number of boys studying m schools and colleges and determine 
the parentage of boys going in for the learned professions. 
Highway robbery is not open to every one. The present seems 
to Joe an agitation, for highway robbery. How many can 
become lawyers and Government servants? Those who can be 
legitimately occupied ^in earning wealth are Vaishyas. Even 
there, when their profession becomes a highway robbery, it is 
hateful.. There cannot be millions of millionaires. 

, , So far as Tamil,Nad is concerned, all non-Brahmans 

want to take up professions to which they were not born. 

A. I reject your claim to speak on behalf of the 22 million 
,Tamilians, I give you a formula —Let us not want to be what 
everyone else cannot be « Apd you can work out this proposition* 
only on the basis of varna as I have defined it. 

Q. You have been saying that the law of vama curbs our 
worldly ambition. How? r /, 

A.' When I/follow my .father’s profession. I need not 
even go to a school to learn it, and my mental energy is set free 
for spiritual .pursuits, because my money or rather livelihood 
js ensured. Varna is the bqst form of insurance for happiness 
and for real religious pursuit. When I concentrate ■ my energy 
on other pursuits, I sell away my powers of self-realisation or 
sell my soul for a mess of pottage. 

. Q. You talk of releasing the energies for spiritual pursuits. 
To-day those who follow . their father’s professions have no 
spiritual culture at all—their very varna unfits them for it. 

A. We are talking with crooked notions of varna . When 
varna was really practised, we had enough leisure for spiritual 
training. Even now, you go to distant villages and see what 
spiritual culture villagers have as compared to the town- 
dwellers, These know no self-control. 

.But you have spotted the mischief of the age. Let us not 
try to be what others cannot be. I would not even learn the 
Gita if every one who wished could not do it. That is why my 
whole soul rises against learning English for making money. 
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We have to re-arrange our lives so that we ensure to the 
millions the leisure that a fraction of us have to-day, and we 
cannot do it unless we follow the law of varna . 

Q. You will excuse us, if we go back to the same question 
over and over again. We want to understand it properly. 
What is the varna of a man practising different professions at 
different times? 

A. It may not make any difference in, his varna so long as 
he gains his livelihood by following his father’s profession. He 
may do anything he likes so long as he does it for love of ser¬ 
vice. But he who changes profession from time to time for the 
sake of gaining wealth degrades himself and falls from varna . 

Q. A Shudra may have all the, qualities pf a Brahman and 
yet may not be called a Brahman? j 

A. He may not be called a Brahman in this birthi ‘And 
it is a good thing for him not to arrogate a varna to which he is 
cot born- It is a sign of true humility* * , . t 

Q. Do you believe that qualities attaching to varna ar6 
inherited and not acquired ? • * 1 

A. They can be acquired. The inherited qualities * can 
always be strengthened and new ones cultivated. But we need 
not, ought not, to seek new avenues for gaining wealth. We 
should be satisfied with those we have inherited from our fore¬ 
fathers so long as they are pure. - * 

Q. Do you not find a man exhibiting qualities opposed to 
his family character ? , 

A. That is a difficult question. We do not know all our 
antecedents. But you and I do not need to go deeper into this 
^question for understanding the law of varna as I have endea¬ 
voured to explain to you. If my father is a trader and I exhi¬ 
bit the qualities of a soldier, I may without reward serve my 
country as a soldier, but must be content to earn my bread by 
trading.' 

Q* Caste, as we see it to-day, consists only in restrictions, 
about inter-dming and inter-marriage. Does preservation of 
•varna then mean keeping these restrictions 1 
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f Aj No, not at all. In its purest state, there can be no 
restrictions. * 

Q. Can they be omitted } 

■ A. They can be, and varna is preserved even by marrying: 
into other vamas' ‘ 1 

Q. Then the mother’s varna will be affected. 

A. A wife follows the varna of her husband. 

Q. Is the doctrine of varnadharma , as you have expound¬ 
ed it, to be found in our Shastras, or is it your own ? 

A, Not my own. I derive it from the Bhagavad Gita. 

Q. Do you approve of the doctrine as given in Manusmriti ? 
.. A. The principle is theire. But the applications do not 
appeal to me fully, • There are parts of the f book which are 
open to grave objections. I hope that they are later inter¬ 
polations. > ; , . < ~ > 

* Q, Does not Manusmriti contain a lot of injustice ? 

A. Yes, a lot of injustice to * women and the so-called 
lower ‘castes/' All is not Shastra that goes by that name. The 
Shastras so called therefore need to be read with much caution, 
(»< ■ Q. i But you go by the Bhagavad ' Gita. * It^ says varna is 
according to gund and karma. How did you bring • in birth ? 

A** 3 swear by the Bhagavad Gita because* it is' the only 
book in which I find nothing to cavil at. It lays down principles 
and leaves you to find the application for * yourself. The Gita 
does talk of varna being according to gund and karma; but guna 
and karma are inherited by birth. Lord Krishna says, all vamas 
have been created by me chatut vamyam may a srushtam te.,1 
suppose by births The * of varna is nothing, if not by 
birth: - ‘ ‘ * 1 1 " ‘ 

Q. * But there is no superiority about varna ? 
v A. No, not at all, though I do say Brahmanism is the cul¬ 
mination of other vamas , just as the head is the culmination of 
the body It means capacity for superior service, but no supe¬ 
rior status. The moment superior status is arrogated, it becomes 
worthy of being trampled under foot. * 

Q Rural you know. Dd you know that the author of 
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that Tamil classic says there is no caste by birth? . At birth, he 
says, all life is equal. ' „ < 

A. He says it as an answer to the present-day exaggera¬ 
tions. When superiority was claimed by any varna , he had to 
raise his voice against it. But that does not cut at-the root of 
varna by birth. It is only the reformer’s attempt to cut at the 
root of inequality. r . i u 

Q. The present practice is so distorted, that may it not be 
the best thing to give it up altogether and begin on a clean 
slate? * ■ 

A. Only if were creators. We cannot by a stroke,of the 
pen alter Hindu nature. We can find out a method Df work¬ 
ing the law, not destroying it. * . * i. < ' 

Q. When authors of Shastras created new smrtUs, *why 
not you? ’ ’it 

A. If I could create a new creation ! My state then would 1 
be far worse than Vishvamitra’s and he was far greater than I. 

Q. So long as you do not destroy varna, untouchability 
cannot be destroyed. ’ • i * 

A. I do not think so. But if vamashrama goes* to the 
dogs in the removal of -untouchability, I shall not shed a tear. 
But what bearing has varna as defined by me on untouchability ? 
Q. But the opponents of reform quote you in support. 

A. That is the lot of every reformer. He will be mis¬ 
quoted by interested parties, but you also know that some of * 
them want me to relinquish Hinduism, Others would banish 
me if they could from the Hindu fold. I have gone nowhere to 
defend varnadharma , though for the removal of untouchability 
I went to Vykom. I am the author of a Congress resolution 
for propagation of Khadi, establishment of , Hindu-Muslim 
unity, and removal of untouchability, the three pillars of Swaraj. 
But I have never placed establishment of vamashramadharma 
as the fourth pillar. You cannot therefore accuse tne of placing" 
a wrong emphasis on vamashramadharma . * . 

Q. Do you know that many of your followers distort your 
teaching ? 
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A. Do I not know it l I know that I have many followers 
only so called. 

Q. Buddhism was drived out of India because Brahmans 
dominated the organisation. Similarly they will drive Hinduism 
out, if it does not serve their end. 

A; Let them dare. But I am certain that Buddhism has 
not gone out of India. India Is the country that imbibed most 
of the spirit of'the Buddha as well' as Christianity from the 
-spirit of the Christ. They were successful in driving out Bud¬ 
dhism, because they had assimilated the central teaching of the 
Buddha.* * 1 . . f ; i * , 

• Q. The same Brahman who assimilated the good things of 
Buddhism has committed the' worst crimes, worse than the 
Amritsar wrong, by not allowing untouchables entry into 

- temples and imposing on them cruel disabilities. 

* f A. You are right to a certain extent. But you are wrong 
lA fixing the guilt on Brahmans. It is the whole of Hinduism 

- that is responsible. Varnadharma having become distorted 
_ gave rise to untouchability. There was no deliberate wicked¬ 
ness, but the result was a human tragedy. 

Q. ' But so long as yqu use the word * vdrnashramadharma 

- it brings in with it the evil associations of to-day. 

A. The moral is, destroy the evil association and restore 

- varnadharma to its purity, t ' 4 

Q. There is an utter state of confusion. How shall we 
_go back? 

* i A. All I have to say to you is, do not destroy the founda¬ 
tion, let us try to purify. Instead you are trying to deliver a 
new religion to receive which no one is prepared. Brahmanism 
is synonymous with Hinduism. That is to say, the only terra 
we had for Hinduism was Brahmanism, i.e. t Brahma Vidya, 
and in > trying to destroy that you are to trying to destroy 
Hinduism. Fight the Brahman inch by inch, when he en- 

.croaeheson your rights and try to reform him. But it is no 
use blackguarding every Brahman. There are Brahmans and 
.Brahmans. One is an out-and-out reformer, the other is an 
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opponent of reform. You must range the best of the reformer' 
Brahmans on your side, and with their help carry, out the con¬ 
structive part of your programme, which can bring about the 
salvation both of Brahmans and non-Brahmans, 

Fight the opponents of reform and tell them, # We shaU 
not call you Brahmans if you pursue wealth and power, and if 
you are not learned and are not able to teach us the true reli¬ 
gion/ Then you will not evoke any opposition from them. 
You will carry on a fierce agitation to bring about reform, you ’ 
will boycott the schools and temples which distinguish against 
any non-Brahmans. You will insist upon priests of pure cha¬ 
racter, of learning and without worldly ambition. You may 
build new temples if the old ones refuse to . admit the so-called* 
untouchables. > , 

Then there is the question* of inter-dining. I should not- 
make that a ground for quarrel with any body. But I should ; 
boycott a function where there is a dividing line. 

Then I would fraternise with untouchables and try to deal 
by them as I should with a blood brother, and break to pieces- 
aU little castes and sections. And therefore when I marry my 
boy I will go out of my way and seek a girl from other sub¬ 
sections We are really so hide-bound to-day by wretched^ 
custom that you will not give me a girl to domicile in Gujarat, 
and you will not take a girl from Gujarat to settle in Tamil Nad.- 
Then I would give the untouchables religious education, a 
grounding in the principles of Hinduism and morality. They 
are leading a purely animal life to-day. I would induce them to * 
refrain from eating forbidden food and live a pure and clean 
life. You can easily expand these questions and work out a big 
constructive programme. ' . , , t 

Q. We see you swear by Hinduism. May we know what 
Hinduism has done for us ? Is it not a legacy of ugly super-- 
stitions and practices ? * 

A, I thought I had made it clear already. Varnaskrama -- 
dhartna itself is a unique contribution of Hinduism to the world,- 
Hmduism has saved us from bhaya , t e., peril., t If Hinduism 
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had not corne td my rescue the only course for me would have 
been suicide. , I remain a Hindu because Hinduism is a leaven 
which makes the world worth'living in. From Hirfduism 
was born Buddhism, What we see to-day is not pure Hindu¬ 
ism* bbt t often ’ a parody of it. Otherwise it would 
require, bo pleading from me in its behalf, but would speak for 
itself, even as if I ,wa& absolutely i pure I would not need 
to speak to you. God does not speak with His tongue, and 
man in the measure that he comes near God becomes like God. 
Hinduism teaches me that my body is a limitation of the 
power of the soul within. 

' • Just as in the West they have made wonderful discoveries 
in things material*similarly Hinduism has made still more 
marvellous discoveries in things of religion, of the spirit, of the 
soul. But we have no eye for these great and fine discoveries. 
We areldazzled by the material progress that Western science 
has made. I am not enamoured of that progress. In fact, it 
almost seems as though God in His wisdom had prevented 
India from progressing along those lines so that it might 
fulfil its special mission of resisting the onrush of materialism. 
After all, there is something in Hinduism that has kept it alive 
up till now. s It has witnessed the fall of Babylonian, Syrian 
Persian and Egyptian' civilisation. Cast a look round you* 
Where is Rome and where is 1 Greece ? Can you find to-day 
anywhere the Italy of Gibbon, * or rather the ancient Rome, 
for Rome was Italy l Go to l Greece.' Where is the* world- 
famous Attic civilisation ? Then come to India, let one go 
through the * most ancient records and then look round you 
and you would be constrained to say, 4 Yes, I see here anci¬ 
ent India still living/ True, there are dangheaps, too, here 
and there, but there are rich treasures buried under them. And 
the reason why it has survived is that the end which Hinduism 
set before it was not development along material but spiritual 
lines. ' } 

11 Among its many contributions the idea of man’s identity 
with the dumb creation is a unique one* To me cow-worship 
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is a great idea which is capable of expansion. Its freedom 
from the modern proselytisation is also to me a precious thing. 
It needs no preaching. It says, * Live the life/ It is nly busi¬ 
ness, it is your business to live the life, and then we will leave 
its influence on ages Then take its contribution in men; 
Ramanuja, Ehaitanya, Ramakrishna, not to speak of the more 
modern names, have left their impress on Hinduism. Hindu¬ 
ism is by no means a spent force or a dead religion. 

Then there is the contribution of the four ashramas , again 
a unique contribution. There is nothing like it in the whoh 
world. The Catholics have the order of celibates correspond¬ 
ing to brahmachans ; but not as an institution, whereas in India 
every boy had to go through the first ashrama . What a grand 
-conception it was l To-day our eyes are dirty, thoughts dirtier 
and bodies dirtiest of all, because we are denying Hinduism. 

There is yet another thing I have not mentioned: Max 
Muller said forty years ago that it was dawning on Europe that 
transmigration is not a theory, but a fact. Well, it is entirely 
the contribution of Hinduism. 

To-day varnashramadharma and Hinduism are misrepre¬ 
sented and denied by its votaries. The remedy is not destruc¬ 
tion, but correction. Let us reproduce in ourselves the true 
Hindu spirit, and then ask whether it satisfies the soul or not; 


24 th November, 192 7 
MESSAGE TO BUDDHISTS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The following is the text of tfie speech delivered by Gandhiji 
*at Vidyodaya College f Colombo , in reply to an address presented 
io him by the All-Ceylon Congress of Buddhist Associations : , 

“ I thank you very sincerely for the address that you have 
:given to me. I appreciate the courtesy, in that you have 
supplied me with a translation of your address in advance. I 
am equally grateful to His Holiness and the priests for the 
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benediction that they have pronounced just now. I shall' 
always esteem it as a great privilege that I have received this 
benediction this afternoon, and I can give His Holiness and- 
the priests in the presence of this Assembly the assurance that 
I shall always strive to deserve that benediction. Your address- 
mentions it and His Holiness also just now mentioned the fact 
about the Buddha Gaya temple which is situated in India. I 
have been interesting myself in this great institution for a long 
time, and when I presided over the deliberations of the Indian 
National Congress at Belgaum, I had the privilege of doing 
what was possible on behalf of the Congress in this connec¬ 
tion. I had sent to me by some unknown friend m Ceylon the^ 
controversy that took place in connection with what I did at- 
the Congress in this matter^ I.did not think it proper to take* 
part in the controversy nor do I desire even now to go into it. 
I can only give you .my assurance that everything that was 
humanly possible for me to do to advance your claim I did and 
I shall still do./ I can only .tell you, however, that the Congress^ 
does not possess the influence that I would like it to possess. 
There are several difficulties raised m connection with the 
proprietary rights. .There^are technical legal difficulties also- 
in the way. The Congress''appointed a Committee of the best 
men that were at its disposal to go into this matter and if 
possible even to come to terms with the Mahant who is at the 
present moment in possession of the temple. That Committee 
has already reported, and I take it that some of you have seen 
the report of that Committee. That Committee endeavoured 
to have an arbitration appointed, but it failed in its efforts to 
do so. But there is absolutely m> reason to lose hope. How— 
ever, I can 'tell you that all my personal spmpathies are 
absolutely with you, and if the rendering of its possession to- 1 
you was in my giving you can have it to-day. In your address' 1 
was mentioned another temple that is situated in Ceylon. I do 
not kpow anything about the controversy regarding this- 
temple. ^ I, therefore, like some of you to give me particulars- 
aboutJt, £nd tell me; if there is Anything that I can do i» 
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connection with it whilst I am in your midst. Vou may take 
it for granted that I should take a personal interest in it if I 
feel that there is anything that I can do, and I should do feb not 
in order that I can oblige you, but in order to give' myself 
satisfaction. • 1 ' f ’■ * 

“ For, you do not know perhaps thaf one of my sons, the 
eldest boy, accused me of being a follower of Buddha, and some 
of my Hindu countrymen also do not hesitate to accuse me of 
spreading Buddhistic teaching under the 1 guise of Sanatana 
Hinduism. I sympathise with ray son's accusations and the 
accusations of my Hindu friends. And sometimes I feel even 
proud of being accused of being a follower of the Buddha, 
and I have no hesitation in declaring in the presence 
of this audience that' 1 1 owe a‘great deal to the‘ inspi¬ 
ration that I have 4 derived from th& life of the Enligh¬ 
tened One. Indeed, at an anniversary celebration in the 
new Buddha Temple that has been erected in Calcutta 
I gave expression to this view. The leader in that meeting was 
Anagartka Dharmapala. He was ^ weeping over the fact that 
he was not receiving the response that he desirbd for the cause 
which was close to his heart and I remember having rebuked 
him for shedding tears. I told the audience that though what 
passed under the name of Buddhism might have been driven 
out of India, the life of the Buddha and his teachings were by 
no means driven out Of India. This incident .happened I think 
now three years ago, and I have seen nothing since to alter the 
view which I pronounced at that meeting. ' It is my deliberate 
opinion that the essential part of the teachings of the Buddha 
now forms an integral part of Hinduism. It is impossible for 
Hindu India to-day to retrace her steps and go behind the great 
reformation that Gautama effected in Hinduism. 4 By nis im¬ 
mense sacrifice, by his great renunciation and by the immacu¬ 
late purity of his life he left an indelible impress upon Hinduism 
and Hinduism owes an eternal debt of gratitude to that great 
teacher. And if you will forgive me for saying ( so, and if you 
will also give me the permission to say so, I' would" venture to 
31 
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tell you that what Hinduism did,not,assimilate of what passes 
{us Buddhism.to-day was .not-an essential part of Buddha’s life 
j and his teachings. 

,*! It is jmy, fixed opinion that Buddhism or ratherthe tea¬ 
ching of Buddha found its full fruition in India, and it could 
jiiot bg otherwise, for Gautama was himself a Hindu of Hindus. 
He was saturated with, the best that, was in * Hinduism* and he 
gave life ,to some of the teachings that were buried in the Vedas 
and which were overgrow/i with weeds* His great Hindu spirit 
cut its way, through the forest of, words,, meaningless words, 
which had overlaid the golden truth that was in the Vedas. He 
f made some of ,the x words an the Vedas yield a meaning to which 
the men of his generation were utter strangers, and he found 
in India the most congenial soil. , And wherever the Buddha 
went, he was followed by and surrounded not by non-Hindus 
hut Hindus, those who were themselves saturated' with the 
Vediclaw., But tjie Buddha’s teaching like his heart was all¬ 
expanding and all-embracing and so it has; .survived his own 
body and swept across the face of the earth. And at the risk 
of being called a follower of Buddha I claim this achievement 
as a triumph of Hinduism.^ [Buddha never rejected Hinduism, 
f but; he broadened its, base.. He gave it a new life and a 
new interpretation; • But here gomes the point * where I shall 
need your forgiveness and L your • generosity, and I Want to 
submit to you r that the.teaching pf Buddha was not assimila¬ 
ted in Its .fulness whether it-was in Ceylon, or in Burma, or 
in China or in Tibet. I knowj my own ^imitations. I lay no 
claim i to scholarship in Buddhistic law.. Probably, a Fifth 
t ]Form .boy from Halanda Vidyalaya would .plough me in a 
Buddhist catechism. , I know that I speak in the presence of 
very learned priests and equally learned laymen, but I should 
be falsp tp you. and false tq myself if I did not declare what 
my heart believes. f 

"You and those who gall themselves Buddhists outside 
India have no doubt taken in a very large measure the teach¬ 
ing of the Buddha* but when* I examine your life and when I 
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-cross-question the friends from Ceylon, Burma, China or 
Tibet, I feel confounded to find so many inconsistencies 
between what I have come to understand as the central fact of 
Buddha’s life and your own practice, and if I am not tirmg 
you out, I would like hurriedly ,to run through three, promi¬ 
nent points that just now occurred to me. The first is the 
.belief in an all-pervading Providence called God, X have 
heard it contended times without number and I have read in 
books also claiming to express the spirit of Buddhism that- 
Buddha did not believe in God. In my humble opinion such' 
.a belief contradicts the very central fact of Buddha’s teaching. 
In my humble opinion the confusion has arisen over his rejec¬ 
tion and just rejection of all the base things that passed in 
his generation under the name of God. He undoubtedly 
rejected the notion that a being called God was actuated by 
malice, could repent of his actions, and like the kings of the 
-earth could possibly be open to temptations and bribes and 
^could possibly have favourites. His whole soul rose in mighty 
indignation against the belief that a being called God required 
for his satisfaction the living blood of animals in order that 
he might be pleased,—animals who were his own creation. 
He, therefore, reinstated God in the right place and dethroned 
*be usurper who for the time being seemed to pccupy that 
White Throne, He emphasised and re-declared the eternal 
and unalterable existence of the moral government of this 
»universe. He unhesitatingly said that the law was God 
Ttimself. 

“God's laws are eternal and unalterable and not separable 
from God Himself. It is an indispensable condition of His 
very perfection. And hence the great confusion that Buddha 
disbelieved in God and simply believed in the moral law, and 
because of this confusion about God Himself, arose the 
confusion about the proper understanding of the great word 
nirvana. Nirvana is undoubtedly not utter extinction. So far 
as I have been able to understand the central fact of B|iddha’s 
life, nirvana is utter extinction of all jthat is base in us, all 
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that is vicious in us, all that is corrupt and corruptible in us^ 
Nirvana is not like the black, dead peace of the grave, but 
the living peace, the living happiness of a soul which is- 
conscious of itself, and conscious of having found its own 
abode in the heart of the Eternal. ^ 

** The third point is the low estimation in which the 
idea of sanctity of all life came to be held in its travels 
outside India. Great as Buddha’s contribution to humanity was 
in restoring God to His eternal place, in my humble opinion 
greater still was his contribution to humanity in his exacting, 
regard for all life, be it ever so low. I am aware that his own 
India did not rise to the height that he would fain have seen 
' India occupy. But the teaching of Buddha, when it became 
Buddhism and travelled outside, came to mean that sacredness 
of animal life had not the sense that it had with an ordinary 
man. I am not aware of the exact practice and belief of Cey¬ 
lonese Buddhism in thismatter, but I am aware what Shape it 
has taken in Burma and China. ' In Burma especially the 
Burmese Buddhists will not kill a single animal, but do not 
mind others killing the animals for them and dishing the car¬ 
cases for them for their food. Now, if there was any teacher in 
* the world who insisted upon the inexorable law of cause and effects 
it was inevitably Gautama, and yet my friends, the Buddhists 
outside India, would, if they could, avoid the effects of their own 
acts. But I must not put an undue strain upon your patience. 
I have but lightly touched upon some* of the points which I 
think it my duty to bring to your notice, and in all earnestness 
and equal liumility I present them for your serious considera¬ 
tion. ' ‘ : * 1,1 

“One thing more and I shall have done. Last night the 
members of the Reception Committee asked me to speak at one 
of these audiences of the fconnection Khadi had with Ceylon. I 
have not left much time for myself to expand this message 
before you^ but I shall tr}* to summarise it in two sentences^ 
One thing is that you who regard Buddha as the ruler of your 
hearts owe something to the land of his birth, where millions 
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of his descendants for whom be laboured and for whom he died 
-are to-day living a life of misery, living in a state of perpetual 
semi-starvation. I venture, therefore, to suggest that; Khadi 
■enables you to establish a living bond! between yourselves and 
the ruler of your hearts. If you will follow the central fact of 
his teaching and regard life as one of renunciation of all mate¬ 
rial things, all life being transitory, you will* at, once i see the 
beauty of the message of Khadi. which otherwise means simple 
living and high thinking. Taking these two thoughts with you, 
I suggest to every one of you to dot the i’s and cross the t’s 
and make out your own interpretation of the message of Kbadi. 
1 thank you again for the great kindness that you have shown,; 
for the address and for the benediction, and I hope that you 
will receive the humble message that I have * given to you in 
the same spiiit in which it has heen delivered, i Regard it as a 
dnessage not from a critic, but from a bosom friend.” 


4 1 st December > X9?7 
HINDU MUSLIM UNITY 

r ) 1 

By M. K, Gandhi 

Dr. Ansari told me when I was recently in Delhi, that he 
fceard in Calcutta from reliable men that L had lost faith and 
Interest, ul Hindu'Muslim unity, and that I was .avoiding 
Musalman friends such as the All Brothers Dr. Ansari 
therefore proposed that in order to dispel any illusion and dis¬ 
arm suspicion, I should make a declaration of my faith before 
a public meeting in Delhi, I could not accept, the proposal if 
only because the old Delhi of Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan and 
Swami Shraddhanandp had become the new Delhi of hooligans 
where it was difficult for me to stay and much, more sd to 
address public meetings. I however promised Dr. Ansari that 
I would clear my position as early as I could through these 
3 P ages. This I do now. i - \ ■ * 

My interest and faith in Hindu Muslim unity hnd unity 
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among all the communities remain as strong as ever. My- 
method of approach has changed. Whereas formerly I tried to* 
achieve it by addressing meetings, joining in promoting and 
passing resolutions, now I have no faith in these devices, Wer 
have no atmosphere for them. In an atmosphere which is sur¬ 
charged with distrust, fear and hopelessness, in my opinion- 
these devices rather hinder than help heart*unity.. I therefore 
rely upon prayer and such individual acts of friendship as are 
possible. Hence I have lost all desire to attend meetings held 
for achieving unity. This however» does not mean that I dis-, 
approve of such attempts. On the contrary, those who have 
faith in such ' meetings must hold themJ T should wish them 
all success. 

I am out of tune with the present temper of both the com-* 
munities. . From their own standpoint they are perhaps entitled 
to say that' my method has failed. I recognise that among, 
those whose opinions count, I am in a hopeless minority. By 
my taking part in meetings and the like I could not render any 
useful service. And as I have no other Interest but to see real 
unity established, where I cannot serve # by my presence, I 
regard it as some service if I abstain l 

For me there is no hope save through truth and non-violence^ 
I know that they will triumph when everything else has failed. 
Whether therefore T am in the minority of one or I have a 
majority, I must go along the course that' God seems to have- 
shown me/;To-day non-violence) as a mere policy is a broken 
reed. It answers well as a policy when there are no active 
forces working against it in r your own camp. 1 But when you; 
have to reckon. with those who believe in'violence as a creed 
to be enforced under given circumstances the expedience of 
non-violence breaks down. ’ Then is the time for the out and 
out believer in non-violence to test his creed. Both my creed 
and I are therefore on our trial. And if we do not seem to 
succeed, let the 1 critic or the f onlooker blame not the creed but 
me I know I am often obliged to struggle against myself. 1 
have not become incapable as yet of violence in thought at 
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least. But I am striving -with all the might God has given me. 

Now perhaps the reader understands why l am not found 1 
in the company of All brothers as often I k was before. They 
still hold me in their pockets. They are still as dear to me as * 
blood brothers. I am not sorry for having * thrown in my lot * 
with the Musalmans in the hour of their need. I should do so 
again if the’ occasion arose* But though 'we have a common 
cause we have not common methods to day^ 1 They would have 
had me at Simla and Calcutta.' ^ Since' the Kohat riots we have 1 
not been able to agree as to the reading of facts. But friendship 
that insists upon - agreement on all matters is ( nob worth the 
name. Friendship to be real must« ever sustain thb" weight of 
honest differences, however sharp they may. be/ I regard our* 
differences, to be honest, and <■ therefdre let those whd suspeet a 1 
breach or even* coolness: between us knoW, that my friendship 1 
with the All brothers - and other Musalrhan« friends whom the * 
reader can easily name remains as firm as ever. 


1 st December „ )f|1 

message; tq ceylon, congress 

{The Ceylon* National Congress'received Gandhiji at the • 
Public Hall on November 22nd . " Gandhiji in reply to 11 the' Presi^ 
dent's welcome delivered a speech which ts given below . 1 * M. D.) 

■ I thank you for the words that you have spoken about 
myself, and I thank youhlso for the pleasant reminder that^ 
you have given me of the ancient times when the connection’ 
between India and Ceylon was established. * 1 do not purpose' 
however to take up your time by giving my own Views upon' 
what that connection means to India, mean^ to you, 1 and shall 
I say to the world. But I will say’ this i that in my opinion* 
the teaching of Gautama Buddha was not a " hew religion. In 
so far as I have been able to study those lofty teachings, I have 
come to the conclusion—and * that conclusion 1 ! arrived long 
before now—that Gautama was one of the greatest* of Hfndu 
reformers, and that he left upon the people 1 of* hjs* own’ time 
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and, upon the future generations an indelible impress, of that * 
reformation. Bat it would be wrong on my part to take up 
your time and nay own, limited as it as, to consider that very 
fascinating subject. , I_ therefore come to mundane matters- 
relating to the Congress. . 

, The Congress is a word in India to conjure with. It is an 
association withj an unbroken record of over 4Q years. And it 
enjoys to-day a reputation which no other political association 
in India enjoys, and that is in spite of the many ups and downs 
which the Congress ih common with all worldly institutions 
and associations has gone through, I therefore take it for 
granted that in adopting this name,you are also, as far as may 
be, and is necessary, following the traditions of the parent body, 
ifJE may call the National Congress of India by that name. 
And on that assumption « I venture this afternoon to place 
before ypi* my vipws pf what a Congress should be, or how the 
National Congress In India has beemable to build up its repu¬ 
tation. I know that after all my. connection with the Congress 
in India does not stretch over a period longer than 10 years— 
or I may now say, more accurately speaking, 12 years. But as 
you are aware that t£ years* association is so close, and I have 
been so rppch identified with the Congress that probably what 
I may, say might be taken with some degree of authority. , But 
in one way my association with the parent body is nearly 30 
years old now- It,,was in South Africa in the year 1893 when 
I went there that I dreamt about the Congress. I knew some¬ 
thing about its activities, though I bad never attended a single 
one of the annual sessions of that great institution. Just like 
you, as a youngster, I took my proper share in founding an 
association called the Natal Indian Congress, after the fashion 
of the Indian National Congress, making such changes as were 
necessary to suit the local conditions., I shall therefore be 
able t to give you the results of my ^experience of public Ufe in 
connection, with, such»institutions dating back from 1893., 
^Vnd vyhat I learnt even so, early .as ,1894 was that any such 
association,,to be really serviceable, to deserve the name of 
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being called * national/ requires a fair measure—I was going 
to say a great measure^-of self-sacrifice on the part of the 
principal workers., I have no hesitation in, confessing to you,j 
that that ideal I found to be very difficult to put into practice^ 
even in that little community, because we were after, all a very 
small body of men and women in Natal, which is the smallest, 
province of South Africa,, where we had a population of .nearly 
60 thousand Indians qf whom the vast majority bad no vote in 
the deliberations of .the Congress,. The Congress however 
was a representative * institution and fully representative .of 
things that interested tbe people, because it constituted itself 
the trustee of the welfare of those men. > But J must not linger 
over the history of that institution. t , Even in that small body 
we found bickerings and a desire more for power than, for 
service, a desire more ifor self-aggrandisement ,than for self 
effaoement, and I have found during my 12 years’ association 
with the parent body also, that there is a continuous desire for 
self-seeking and self-aggrandisement; and fpr you as for us 
who are still striving to find our feet, who have< still to m a ^ e 
good the claims for self-expression and self-government, 
self-sacrifice, self-effacement, and self-suppression are really 
absolutely necessary and indispensable for our existence, and 

for our progress. * - * , . , • i 

I do not profess to have studied your politics during the 
brief stay that I have made here, I do not know the, internal 
working of this organisation,* I do not know how strong it is, 
and how popular U is. I only hope it is strong and is popular. 
I hope you are free from the blemishes that I have just men¬ 
tioned- It is, I know, a pleasurable pastime (and I have 
indulged m it sufficiently as vou know), to strive ; against the 
powers that be, and to wrestle with the Government, of the day, 
especially when that Government happens tp \>e < a foreign 
Government and a Government under which we rightly feel 
we have not that scope which we should have, and which we 
desire, for expansion and fullest self-expression. _ But I have 
also come to the conclusion that; self-expression and self- 
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government are not things which may be either taken from us- 
by anybody or which can be given us by anybody. It is quite* 
true that if those who happen to hold our destinies, or f seem 
to hold our destinies in their hands, are favourably disposed^ 
are sympathetic, understand our aspirations, no doubt it is then 
easier for us to expand. But after all self-government depends* 
entirely upon our own internal strength, upon our ability to^hght 
against the heaviest ’ odds* 1 Indeed, self-government which* 
does not require that continuous striving to attain it and to* 
sustain it is not worth the name. T have therefore endeavoured 
to show both in word and in deed, that political self-govern¬ 
ment—that is self-government for a large-number of men and* 
women,—is no better than individual self-government,- and 
therefore it is to be attained by* precisely the same means that 
are required for individual-'Self-government or self-rule, and so 
as you know also, -I have striven in India to place this ideal 
before the people in season and out of season# very often much 
to the disgust of those who are politically minded merely. 

* I belong to that* body of political thought which was domin¬ 
ated by Gokhale. - I have" called him my political Guru : not 
that everything [that he' said or did I accepted or accept today r 
but just because the Amoving force of his life (as I who 'came in 
the closest touch with him came to understand) was his intense 
desire to * spiritualise politics/ This was his own expression in 
the preamble to the prospectus of the Servants of India Society^ 
of which he was'the founder and the first presidents He makes 
the deliberate statement that he founded that Society in order 
to introduce spirituality into' politics. He*had studied the 
politics hot only around him m his own country but had been 
a close and careful student of history. - He had studied the 
politics of all the countries of the world and having been keenly 
disappointed to see a < complete divorce between politics and* 
spirituality, he endeavoured to the best of his ability, and not 
without some success—I was almost going to say not without 
considerable success—to introduce that element into politics. 
And sO it was that he adopted the name of the Servants of" 
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India for his Society, which is now serving India in a variety of* 
ways. I do not know whether what I am saying commends - 
itself to you or not, but if I am to show my gratitude for all 
the kindness that you have lavishly showered upon me during, 
my brief visit to this beautiful country, if I am to show it in 
truth, I can only tell you what I feel and not what will probably 
please you or tickle you. You know that this particular thing. 
—truth—is in integral part of our Congress ereed. And wo* 
have therefore in the creed the attainment of Swaraj by legiti¬ 
mate and non-violent means. ' # ’1* 

You will find that I have not been tired of insisting upon 
truth at any cost, and non-violence at any cost. Given these* 
two conditions in my humble opinion, you can hurl defiance at 
the mightiest power on earth—and still comd away not only * 
yourselves .. unscathed but you will leave your ► so-cailed adver¬ 
sary also uninjured 5 and Anhnrt. For the time being he may 
misunderstand the non-violent blows that you. deal, he may 
misrepresent you also* bat you don't need to consult his feelings-* 
or his opinions so long as you are fulfilling these two absolute < 
conditions, v Then it is well with you, and you can march for¬ 
ward with greater speed than otherwise! The way may appeat* 
to belong, but if you take my experience extending over a» 
period of 30 years uninterruptedly, without exception, I give 
you my assurance that it is the shortest cut to success. I havei 
known no shorter road, I know that it-very often requires r 
great faith and immense patience, but if this one thing is fixed 
on our minds, then there is no other way open to a politician,.* 
if be is to serve not himself, but the whole nation. If once 
that determination is made, then comes faith, and with that 
faith comes * also patience, because you know that there is na < 
better or shorter road. * - . , ,« . 

Iam afraid as we are in India, so are you cut up in to-* 
groups and communities. I read casually only to-day some¬ 
thing in praise of communalism. In India also we have this 
blight—we call it a blight we don't praise it.. Even those who-t 
believe in communalism say frankly that it is a necessary evil 
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- to be got rid of at the earliest possible moment. - In India we 
have to deal with 300 million people. But you have to deal 
with such a small mass of men and women that it is a matter 
forpam and surprise forme to find a defence—an energetic 
defence—of this cohimunalisnu ? But I know that it is totally 
opposed to nationalism. And you want, as you must want, 

: Swaraj. ** It is not, the birthright of one country only ; Swaraj 
is the birthright of all countries,—I feel constrained to say, the 
birthright even, of the savage as of'the most civilized man— 
how much more of people who have got a culture second to 
none ia the world, a. people who have got all that Nature can 
give you* have got resources in men and money and in natural 
_ gifts, who have everything that goes to make you a powerful 
nation. on this globe of ours, yet at, the present moment you 
seem to be far away from it.. I don't suppose that any of you 
flatters, himself or herself with , the belief that you have at the 
present moment anything like what -1 should consider self- 
government. And that self-government you will not have— 
"I was going to say you cannot have—unless you speak with the 
voice of one nation and not with the voice of Christians, 
Musalmans, Buddhists, Hindus, Europeans, Sinhalese, Tamila 
and Malays! I can't understand that. , * * 

. As you, sir, said in your, remarks that you represent all 
races and religions, I congratulate you upon that, and if you 
are really capable of vindicating that claim, all honour to you, 
and not only the Congress but you then deserve to be copied by 
us. We an older institution are not able to vindicate that 
. claim. We are striving; we are groping in the dark; we are 
trying to suppress provincialism; we are trying to suppress 
racialism ; we are trying to suppress religionism, if I may com 
a word; we are trying to express nationalism in its fullest form 
but I am ashamed to confess to you that we are still far from 
it. But it is given to you to outstrip us and set us an example. 
It is easy for you, much easier for you than for us, but a condi-. 

- tion indispensable for that is* that some of you at least will 
I have to give your whole time to this and not only your whole 
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time but your whole selves and you will have to suppress your¬ 
selves* As Gokhale said, politics had degenerated into a sort 
of game for leisure hours, whereas he desired that for some at 
least politics should be a wholetime occupation, it should en¬ 
gross the attention of some of the ablest men of the country. It 
is only when truth, fearlessness and non-violence are dominant 
factors that a person can devote himself unselfishly to the 
service of the nation. * 1 - 

I hope that in your Congress you have such a body bf 
men and women, because' woman must play her part side by 
side with mao. As I said in India, our one limb is paralysed. 
Womea have got to come up to the level of man. As I said to 
the ladies at a meeting to-day,' they may not copy man in all 
the wildness of his nature, but they must come to the level of 
man m all that is best in him. Then in this Island you will 
have a beautiful blend, then you will be worthy of what Nature 
has so profusely showered on you. 

As I travelled from Candy to Colombo his morning /1 
asked myself what was the Congress going to do in order to 
save Ceylon, whom God had blessed with enough natural in¬ 
toxication, from the intoxication of that fiery liquid. I make 
a humble suggestion to you. If the Congress is to be fully 
national, it cannot leave this fundamental social question. In 
this temperate climate, where no artificial stimulant is neces¬ 
sary, it is a shame that a substantial part of your income 
should be derived from liquor. You may not know what is 
happening to : the labourers whose trustees you are, * whose 
will is only once expressed when they cast their votes in your 
favour, I saw thousands upon thousands of them at Hatton. 
I have lost all sense of smell, but a friend told me that some of 
them were stinking with liquor. They had gone mad over 
the fact that one of their own was going in their midst, and 
had broken the bounds of restraint. Well, I know what you 
will say. You will say it was the result of excess and that it 
is not bad to drink in moderation! Well, I tell you, I have 
found so many making that claim and ultimately proving 
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-•dismal failures. ,1 have, corae . from cities of South Africa 
where I-have seen Africans,-j Europeans, Indians,/rolling in 
gutters, under .the ^influence, .of/drmk, I have! seen proctors, 
advocates and barristers rolling in gutters and then the police¬ 
men, taking them, away ,in order to hide their shame. I have 
-seen captains mad with drink leaving their cabin to the chief 
.officer, or defiling the cabin where they were supposed to keep 
guard over the safety of their passengers. Claiming, as you 
do, allegiance to India, and endorsing, as you do, your connec¬ 
tion with the story of Raraayana,. you should be satisfied with 
mothing but Rama Raj which includes Swaraj. When the 
.evil stalks from corner to corner of this enchanting fairy land, 
you must take up the question in right earnest and save the 
nation from ruin, , ( 

Then there is the other thing, untouchability. You consi¬ 
der the Rodiyas as untouchables and their i women are not 
allowed to cover their upper parts. It is .high time for the 
•Congress to take up the question of the Rodiy as, make them 
, their own and enrol them as volunteers in their work. Demo¬ 
cracy, is an impossible thing .until the power is shared by all, 
;but let not democracy degenerate into mobocracy. Even a 
pariah, a labourer, who makes it possible for you to earn your 
.living, will .have, his share in s^lf-goyernment But you will 
Jiave to touch their lives, go to them, see, their hovels where 
they live packed like sardines. It Is up to you to look after 
/this part of humanity. It is possible for you to make their 
Iiyes ; or mar their lives. The Indian National Congress deals 
with both of these questions. They are living planks in our 
programme. I urge upon you, if you want to make your Con¬ 
gress truly national and truly representative of the poorest and 
,meanest people of Ceylon, you will add these items to your 
.programme, if you have not already added them, and introduce 
a fqll measure of spirituality into your politics and everything 
-else will follow; self-government which is your birthright will 
drop in your hand like a fully ripe fruit from a laden tree. May 
-this message produce its due effect and penetrate your hearts. 
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8th December , 1927 
DISTORTION OF TRUTH 
" IJy *M. K. Gandhi. 

A correspondent^ has been endeavouring' with the help of 
the headmaster of a High, School to introduce the- teaching 
of the Gita among its boys. But at a recent meeting convened 
to organise Gita readings a Bank Manager got up 2nd distur¬ 
bed the even tenor Of the proceedings by saying that students 
had not the adhikara ‘qualification *« for studying the Gita ; it 
was not a plaything to be placed before students. The corres¬ 
pondent sends me a long and argued letter about the incident 
-and sends in support of his ^contention some apt sayings 
from Ramakrishna Paramahamsa from which I cull the 
following: , - > » » 

“ Boys and youths should be encouraged to seek God. 
They are like unpecked fruits, being totally untainted by 
worldly desires. Once such desires have entered their 
■minds, it is very difficult to make them tread the path to 
salvation. 

“Why do I love young men so much ? Because they 
are masters of the whole (16 annas) of their minds, which 
rgef divided and sub-divided as they grownup.* One half 
of the mind of a married mangoes to his wife. When a 
child is born it takes away one-fourth (4 annas), and the 
remaining one-fourth (4 annas) is scattered over parents, 
•worldly honours, : dress etc. Therefore a young mind can 
easily know God. It is very difficult for old people to do so. 

“The parrot cannot be taught to sing if the mem¬ 
brane of its throat becomes hardened with age. It must 
be taught while it is young. Similarly, in old age it is 
difficult for the mind to be fixed on God. It can be easily 
-done so in youth. * 1 * , * 

* “If a seer of adulterated milk contains a chkatank 
{sixteenth part of a seer) of water, it can be thickened into 
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kshira (condensed milk) with verjr little labour and can- 
sumption of fuel* But should [there be three paos (% seer) 
of water in a Seer* the milk cannot be easily thickened and 
a large consumption of fuel will be required. A young 
mind # being but slightly adulterated with worldly desires can 
be easily turned towards< God; this cannot be done with the 
1 minds, of old people which are highly adulterated with such 
desires j i* . 

' f " The tender bamboo can be easily bent, but the full- 
grown bamboo breaks when an attempt js made to bend if 
It is easy to bend young hearts towards God, but the heart 
<of the old escapes the hold when so * drawn. , 

; “The human mind is like a package of mustard seed* 
As ifis very difficult to gather the seeds that escape out of 
a torn package and are scattered in all .directions, so 
when the human mind runs in diverse directions and is , 
occupied with many, worldly. things* it is not a very easy 
task to collect and concentrate it -, L ,The mind of a youth 
not ,running,in diverse directions,/can be easily fixed on 
anything.; but the mind of an old man being totallyoccu- 
pied with worldly things, it is very hard for.him to draw it 
away from them and fix it *>n God.” ' i 
* j T had heard of adhikara in connection with the Vedas, but 
I never Jcnew that the Gita, required the qualifications that the 
iBank Manager had* in mind,-; It would £ have been better if he 
had, stated the nature of the qualifications he required. The 
Gita Lclearly states * that, it is ^neant. for all - but scoffers. If 
.Hindu students may not read,the Gita they may not read any 
religious works at all. Indeed the original conception in Hm- 
-duism is that the student life is the , life of a brahmachan who 
should begin it with a knowledge of religion cpupled with prac¬ 
tice so that he may digest what he learns and weave religious 
conduct into bis life. , The student, of old began to liyehis- 
religion before he knew what it was, and this conduct was fol¬ 
lowed by due enlightenment, so that he might know the reason, 
for the conduct prescribed for him. 
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Adhikara then there certainly was. But it was the adhikara 
of right conduct known as the fi veyamas or cardinal restraints,. 
ahimsa (innocence), satya (truth), asteya (non-stealing), apari- 
graha (non-possession), and ; brahmacharya (celibacy). These 
were the rules that had to be observed by anybody who wished 
to study religion* He may not go to religious books for prov¬ 
ing the necessity of these fundamentals of religion. * 

But today the word adhikara like many such potent words 
has suffered distortion, and a dissolute man, 1 simply because 
he is called a brahman , has adhikara to read and expound 
Shastras to us, whereas a man, if he is labelled an untouch¬ 
able because of his birth in a particular state, no matter how 
virtuous he may be, may not read them. 

But the author of the Mahabharata of which the Gita is 
a part wrote his great work for the purpose of meeting this 
insane objection, and made it accessible to all irrespective of 
the so-called caste, provided, I presume, that he complied with 
the observances I have described, ' I add the qualifying: 
expression * I presume *. for at the time of writing I do not 
recall the observance of the yamas as a condition precedent to* 
a person studying the Mahabharata. Experience however 
shows that the purity of heart and the devotional frame of 
mind are necessary for a proper understanding of religious 
books. > 

The printing age has broken down all barriers and scoffers 
read religious books with the same freedom (if not greater} 
that the religiously minded have. But we are here discussing 
propriety of students reading the Gita as part of religious ins¬ 
truction and devotional exercise. Here I cannot, imagine 
any class of persons more amenable to the restraints and thus- 
more fitted than students for such instruction. Unfortunately 
it is to be admitted that neither the students nor the ins¬ 
tructors in the majority of cases think anything of the real 
adhtkara of the five restraints. 


32 
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8 th December, I$2? 

‘ PIJEA FOR BUDDHISTIC REVIVAL 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Gandhi] i addressed a large gathering of Buddhist young men 
•on the premises "of their association on the 25th November „ 

At the outset Gandhiji pleaded for toleration. He did not 
claim to be a scholar in any sense of the term. His first intro¬ 
duction to any religious study was through a single book, vis. 
Sit Edwin Arnold’s Light of ,Asia t which fascinated and en¬ 
grossed him. Ever since, the spirit of Buddha had haunted 
him, so much so that he had been accused of being a Buddhist 
in disguise. And as he had said on a previous occasion he ac¬ 
cepted the accusation as a compliment though he knew that if 
he made any such claim it would be summarily rejected by 
orthodox Buddhists. As one, however, who »had imbibed the 
spirit of Buddhism hfe would reassert in all humility, but un* 
-hesitatingly r if m a different language; what he said on the 
♦previous occasion. j • . * 

„ * $ There are some conditions,” he said, " laid down in 

Hinduism for a proper prayerful study of religions. They are 
of a universal character. Remember also that Gautama was a 
Hindu of Hindus. He was saturated with the spirit of Hindu¬ 
ism, with the Vedic spirit, he was born,and bred up m those 
‘exhilarating surroundings,—exhilarating for the spirit,—and 
so far as I am aware, he .never rejected Hinduism, or the 
-message of the Vedas. What he did was therefore to introduce 
a living reformation in the petrified faith that surrounded him. 
I venture to suggest to you that your study of Buddhism will be 
incomplete unless you study, the original sources from which the 
-Master derived his inspiration f that is, unless you study Sanskrit 
•and th£ Sanskrit scriptures. - But your duty, if you are to 
understand the spirit of the Buddha and not the letter of 
Huddhism, does not end there. That study has those conditions 
which I am about to describe to you. Those conditions are that 
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a man or a woman who approaches a study of religion has first 
of all to observe what are called the five yamas. They are the 
five rules of self-restraint and I will repeat them before you.' 
Firstly, Brahmacharya , celibacy; the second is Satya, truth ; the 
third is Ahimsa, absolute innocence, not even hurting a fly ; the 
next condition is Asteya , non-stealing,* not merely, not stealing 
in the ordinary sense in which the word is understood, but if 
you appropriate or even cast your greedy eyes on anything that 
is not your own, it becomes stealing. 1 J Lastly, Aparigraha —a 
man, who wants to possess wordly riches or other things, won’t 
be fit really to understand the spirit of the Buddha. These 
are the indispensable conditions. There are other condi¬ 
tions, but I am going into these, because these are the funda¬ 
mental ones, and Gautama before he attained hts knowledge 
had conformed to all these rules, and conformed, as few of his 
contemporaries had ever done, to the spirit of those rules. I 
suggest to you that you will not understand the spirit of the 
humble Buddha unless you have also yourselves conformed to 
these rules and then prayerfully tried to ascertain what the 
Master meant. It makes no difference that you know of him 
through all the books that have been written, but even these very 
books,I make bold to assure you, you will understand and you 
will interpret with a new light immediately you have gone, first 
of all, through these preliminary observances. Look what many 
critics of Islam have done—-how they have torn the very book, 
that millions of MusalmanS swear by, to pieces and held up the 
teachings of Islam to scorn.' They were not dishonest men who 
wrote this criticism, they were hones$ men, they were not men 
who were not trying to search the truth, but they did hot know 
the conditions that they had to fulfil before they could make any 
religious study. Again look at what the critics of Hinduism have 
done. I read in any of those criticisms, trying to enter into the 
spirit of the critics but came to the conclusion that they did not* 
know the A. B. C. of Hinduism and that they were grossly mis¬ 
interpreting Hinduism. Take Christianity itself. Many Hindus' 
have misinterpreted Christianity. They approach* the Bible, the 
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Old Testament and the New Testament in a carping spirit, with? 
preconceived notions. But why talk of the Hindus ? Have IS 
not read boqks written by Englishmen who, pretending to- 
consider themselves atheists, have turned the Bible upside down 
and put all the fiery writings into the hands of innocent men 
and women and thereby done grave injury to the simple people 
who read them ? I have laid these points before the young men 
cf this association, because I am anxious that you should be the- 
pioneers of presenting Ceylon , and through Ceylon the world, with* 
a real Buddhistic revival , that you should be the pioneers in present¬ 
ing a living faith to the world , and not the dead bones of a tradi 
tional faith which the.world will not grasp , , f 

" The priests,” Gandhiji went on to say, “ whom he had 
seen by deputy said they could not argue but ^hat they couldi 
only say what the Master taught. It is all right, but to-day the* 
Spirit of enquiry is abroad. We have gof to deal, with that' 
spirit The world is trying to seek the truth, and thirsting foir 
peace in^the midst of this terrible strife. There, also the desire* 
for knowing the truth/but as I .have ventured to suggesti 
to you, those, who made a scientific study of religion and those 
who gave their lives for arriving at the truth and those with* 
whose bones the snows of the Himalayas are whitened, have left: 
these treasures not merely for 300 millions of India, but they 
have left those treasures for everyone who cares to understand 
them, and they have said, ‘ We cannot deliver the t truth to you/ 
It lis incapable of being delivered through writings, it is inca¬ 
pable of being" delivered with the lips, ,it is capable, of being: 
delivered only through life, It transcends, reason. But it is* 
not past experience. So they said, *"We tell you that such and 
such is the fact, but you will have to test it for ypurselves. You- 
will apply your reason, we do not want you to deaden your 
reason, but you yourselves, even as we, will come to the con¬ 
clusion that reason which God has given is after alt a limited, 
thing", and that which is a limited thing will not be able to reach 
the limitless. Therefore, go through these preliminary condi¬ 
tions, even as when you want to study geometry or algebra,. 
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jyou have to go through preliminary process, however trying and 
ptlresome. Observe them and then you will find that what we tell 
you with our own experience will be also yours.' 

" I want to take you through only one illustration as to 
how the teaching of Buddha is now not being observed. I 
have retained this part of my talk upto almost the very last 
•moment except that I hinted at it in my speech at the Vidyo- 
•daya College. r 

M You believe that Gautama taught the world td treat even 
"the lowest creatures equal to himself. He held the life of even 
the crawling things of the earth as precious as his own. It is 
an arrogant assumption to say that human beings are lords 
.and masters of the lower creation. On the contrary, being 
-endowed with greater things in life, they are trustees of the 
lower animal kingdom. And the great sage lived that truth in 
Lis own life* I read as a mere youngster the passage in the 
Light of Asia describing how the Master took the lamb on 
^shoulders in face of the arrogant and ignorant Brahmans who 
thought that by offering the blood of these innocent lambs they 
were pleasing God, and he dared them to sacrifice a Single one 
•of them. His very presence softened the stony hearts of the 
Brahmans. They looked up to the Master, they threw away 
rtheir deadly knives and every one pf those animals was saved. 
Was this message given to the world in order to falsify it, as it 
as being falsified here ? I feel that you who are the repositories of 
this great faith are not true to the spirit of the Master's tea¬ 
chings so long as you do not regard all animal creation as 
-sacred, and you cannot do so, so long-as you do not abs¬ 
tain from meat and delude yourselves into the belief that 
you are not guilty of the crime of that slaughter because 
-some one else killed the animals for you. You entrench 
yourselves behind the wall of traditions. You say that the 
Master never prohibited meat-eating, I do not think so. 
If you would approach the teachings of the Master in the 
-spirit indicated by me, and rub in the spirit of tradition, you 
<will have a different vision and a different meaning. You 
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will find; that when the Master said, “ I do not prohibit 
yon from meat-eating,” j he was preaching to a people who 
were in Christian parlance hard of hearts. It "was because 
he wanted - to > make allowance for their weakness that he 
allowed them to eat it, and not ^because he did not know the 
logic of his own teaching. * If animals could not be sacrificed 
to the gods above, how could they be sacrificed to the epicure 
in us ? When he prohibited sacrifice he knew what he was- 
isaying. ; ;Did he not know that the animals were sacrificed to 
ibe ultimately eaten ? Why do they sacrifice thousands of sheep 
and goats to the Goddess Kali in Calcutta, be it said to their 
discredit,and the discredit t>f Hinduism in spite of having 
received this message' from the Hindu of Hindus—Gautama? 
Do they throw the carcasses , away ia the Hoogly ? No, they 
^eat every bit of, the meat with the greatest delight, thinking 
that it has been sanctified ■, because of the presentation to Kali. 
So the Buddha said, if you want to do any sacrifice, sacrifice 
yourself, youf lust, all your material ambition, all worldly ambi* 
tion. That will be an ennobling sacrifice. May the spirit of the 
Buddha brood over this meeting and enable you to measure 
and assiuiilates the meaning of the words that I have spoken 
to you**' 


, 8th December , 1927 - 

GANDHIJI^AT COLOMBO Y. M. C. A. 

By jyLK. Gandhi 

' * ( l -» i * 

i > Addressing a huge gathering in the hall of Y. M. C. A, 
Colombo , Gandhiji welcomed the -occasion as one more instance 
Of the close - touch, he was* daily finding himself in, of Christians 
throughout the world . 4 There are some who will not even take 
my flat dental when ? I tell them that I am not a Christian* said 
Gandhiji, and in trying to explain his cwn attitude to Christianity 
gave in his cwn humble way d message to the whole of the Chris¬ 
tian world . 
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“ The message of Jesus, as I understand it, is contained in' 
his Sermon on the Mount unadulterated and taken as a whole, 
and even in connection with the Sermon on the Mount, my 
own humble interpretation of the message is in many respects 
different from the orthodox. The message, to my mind, has 
suffered distortion in the West. It may be presumptuous for 
me to say so, but as a devotee of truth, I should not hesitate to 
say what I feel. I know that the world is not waiting to know^ 
my opinion on Christianity. 

“ One’s own religion is after all a matter between oneself 
and one's Maker and no one else’s, but if I feel impelled to 
share my thoughts with you this evening, it is because I want 
to enlist your sympathy in my search for truth and because sc? 
many Christian friends are interested in my thoughts on the j 
teachings of Jesus* If then I had to face only the Sermon on 
the Mount and my own interpretation of it, I should not hesit- 
tate to say, 4 Oh yes, I am a Christian/ But I know that at 
the present moment if I said any such thing I would lay my¬ 
self open to the gravest misinterpretation. I should lay myself 
open to fraudulent claims because I would have then to tell you 
what my own meaning of Christianity is, and I have no desire 
myself to give you my own view of Christianity. But negati¬ 
vely I can tell you that in my ‘ humble opinion, much of what 
passes' as Christianity is a negation of the Sermon on the 
Mount. And please mark my words. I am not at the present 
moment speaking of Christian conduct. I am speaking of 
the Christian belief, of Christianity as it is understood in the 
West. I am painfully aware of the fact that conduct every¬ 
where falls far short of belief. But I don't say this by way ot 
criticism. I know from the treasures of my own experience 
that although I am every moment of my life trying to 5 live up 
to my professions, my conduct falls short of these professions. 
Far therefore be it from' me to say this is a spirit of criticism. 
But I am placing before you my fundamental difficulties.' 
When I began as a prayerful student to study the Christian 
literature in South Africa in 1893, I asked myself * Is this 
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Christianity?” and have always got the Vedic answer, ‘Neti 
Neti* (not this, not this}. , And jthe deepest in me tells me 
that I am right. ' , 

" I claim tQ be a man of faith and prayer, and even if I 
was cut to pieces, God would give me the strength not to deny, 
Him and to assert that He is. The Muslim says He is and 
there is no one else., 'Xhe Christian says the same thing and 
so the Hindu, and if I may f say so, even the Buddhist says 
the same thing, if in different words. We may each of us 
be putting our own interpretation on the word God,—God who 
embraces not only this tiny globe of ours, but millions and 
billions of such globes. How can we, little crawlmg creatures, 
so utterly helpless as He has made us, how could we possibly 
measure His greatness, His boundless love t His infinite com¬ 
passion, such that He allows man insolently to] deny Him,, 
wrangle about Him, and cut the throat of his fellowman? How; 
can we measure the greatness of God who is so forgiving, so 
•divine? Thus though we ma y titter the same words they have; 
not the same meaning for us all. And hence I say ; that we da 
not need to proselytise or do shuddhi or tabhgh through our 
speech or writing. We can only do it really with our lives. Let 
them be open books for all to study. Would that I could per-, 
suade the, missionary friends to take this view of their mission^ 
Then there will no distrust, no suspicion, no jealousy and 
no dissensions/' r , 

J , Gandhiji then took the case of modern China as a case ( in 
point, j His heart, he said, went out to Young China in the 
throes of a great national upheaval, and he referred to the anti- 
Christian movement in China, about which he had occasion to 
read in a pamphlet received by him from the students* depart-, 
ment of the Young Women’s Christian Association and Young 
Men’s Christian Association of China, ( The writers had put 
their own interpretation upon the an tir Christian movement, but 
there was no doub^ that Young China regarded Christian move¬ 
ments as being opposed to Chinese self-expression. To Gandhiji 
the moral of the anti-Christian fnamfestation was clear. He said: 
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Don’t let your Christian propaganda be anti-national* say 
these young Chinese. And even their Christianfriends have come 
to distrust the Christian endeavour that had come from the West. 
J present the thought to you that these essays writteri by young 
men have a deep meaning, a deep truth, because they were 
themselves trying to justify their Christian conduct in so far aa 
they had been able to live up to the life it had taught them and 
.at the same time find a basis for that opposition. The deduc¬ 
tion I would like you all to draw from this manifestation is 
that you Ceylonese should not be torn from your moorings, and 
those from the West should not consciously or unconsciously 
lay violent hands upon the manners, customs and habits of the 
Ceylonese in so far as they are not repugnant to fundamental 
ethics and morality. Confuse not Jesus’ teaching with what 
passes as modern civilisation, and pray do not do unconscious 
violence to the people among whom you cast your lot. It is no 
part of that call, J assure you, to tear the lives of the people 
of the East by its roots. Tolerate whatever is good in them and 
do not hastily, with your preconceived notions, judge thenu 
Do not judge lest you be judged yourselves. In spite of your 
belief in the greatness of Western civilisation and in spite of 
your pride in all your achievements, I plead with you for 
humility, and ask you to leave some little room for doubt, in 
which as Tennyson sang, there was more truth, though by* 
■"doubt’ he no doubt meant a different thing. Let us each one 
live our life, and if ours is the right life, where is the cause for 
hurry ? It will react of itself." 

TfieY. M- C. A, has among its members Buddhists 
also, and the president bad specially asked Gandhiji to say 
a word of advice to the Christian and Buddhist youth. He 
gave them the following message: 

* To you, young Ceylonese friends, I say: Don’t be dazzled 
by the^plftnduur that comes to you from the West. Do not be 
thrown off your feet by this passing show. The Enlightened 
One has told you in never-to-be forgotten words that this little, 
-span ot life i$ but a passing shadow* a fleeting thing, and if 
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you realise the nothingness of all that appears before your eves,. 
the nothingness of this material case that we see before us ever 
changing, then indeed there are treasures for you up above, 
and there is peace for you down here, peace which passeth all 
understanding, and happiness to which we are utter strangers. 
It requires an amazing faith, a divine faith and surrender of 
all that we see before us. What did Buddha do, and Christ do, 
and also Mahomed? Theirs were lives of self-sacrifice and 
renunciation. Buddha renounced every worldly happiness, 
because he wanted to share with the whole world his happiness 
which was to be had by men who sacrificed * and suffered in 
search for truth. If it was a good thing to scale the heights of 
Mt. Everest, sacrificing precious lives in order to be able to go 
there and make some slight observations, if it was a glorious' 
Ihing to give up life after life m planting a flag in ' the utter* 
most extremities of the earth, how much more glorious would 
it be to give not one life, surrender not a million lives but a 
billion lives in search of the potent and imperishable truth ? 
So be not lifted off your feet, do not be drawn away from the 
simplicity of your ancestors. A time is coming when those, 
who are in the mad fushHo-day of* multiplying their wants, 
vainly thinking that they add to the real substance^, real know¬ 
ledge of the world, will retrace their steps and say : ‘ What: 
have we done V Civilisations have command gone, and in spite 
of all our vaunted progress I am tempted to ask again and 
again ‘To what purpose ? f Wallace, a contemporary-of Darwin, 
has said the same thing Fifty years of brilliant inventions 
and discoveries, he has said, has not added one inch to the 
moral height of mankind. So said a dreamer and visionary if 
you will,—Tolstoy. So said Jesus, and Buddha, and Maho¬ 
med, whose religion is being denied and falsified in ray own 
country to-day. * 

“ By all means drink deep of the fountains that lire given 
to you m the Sermon on the Mount, but then you will have to 
take sackcloth and * ashes. The teaching of the Sermon was 
meant for each and every one of us. You cannot serve both 
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God and Mammon. God the Compassionate and the Merci¬ 
ful, Tolerance incarnate, allows Mammon to have his nine 
days* wonder. But I say to you, youths of Ceylon, fly from 
that self-destroying but destructive show of Mammon.” 

Here in Ceylon where > I am writing for Young India 
amid surroundings where nature has bountifully, poured hei^ 
richest treasures, I recall a letter written by a poetically in* 
clined friend from similar scenes. ( I share with the reader a * 
paragraph from that letter. 

“ A lovely morning ! Cool and cloudy, with a drowsy^ 
sun whose rays are as soft as velvet. It is a strangely- 
quite morning—there is a hush upon it, as of prayer. And 
the mists are like incense, and the trees worshippers in a 
trance, and the birds and insects pilgrims come to chant 
bhajans . Oh ! how I wish one could learn true abandon¬ 
ment from Nature! We seem to have forgotten our buth* 
right to worship where and when and how we please. We 
build temples and mosques and churches to keep our 
worship safe from prying eyes and away from outside in - 
fluences, but we forget that walls have eyes and ears, and. 
the roofs might be swarming with ghosts^-who knows! 

“ Good Gracious, I shall find myself preaching next! 
How foolish, on a lovely morning like this ? A little child 
in the garden adjoining is singing a9 unconsciously and 
joyously as a bird. I feel inclined to go and take the dust 
of its little feet. And since I cannot pour out my heart in 
sound as simply as that little one, my only refuge is in . 
silence V* 

Churches, mosques and temples, which cover so much 
hypocrisy and humbug and shut the poorest out of .them, seem, 
but a mockery of God and His worship, when one sees the 
eternally renewed temple of worship under the vast blue canopy 
inviting every one Df us to real worship, instead of abusing. 
His name by quarrelling in the name of religion. 
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8 th December; 1927 
THE,TRIPLE MESSAGE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

In the course of his speech at the public meeting, Badulla, 
Gandhtji said :. * 1 > 

" A friend -came to me and asked me what message had 
the spinning: wheel for the people of Ceylon. He told me that 
there were men and women in this island who also needed 
work, and in answer to my cross-qhestion he told me also that 
he wanted me to show a way whereby the people of this fair 
island could be weaned from hasty and indiscriminate imita¬ 
tion of the West. And another friend writes me a letter, 
which also came to my hands to-day, saying that all the beauti¬ 
ful garments 1 that I see about some of the women of Ceylon 
and all the faultless European styles about so many young 
men must not be taken by met to be an indication of the pos¬ 
session of wealth by the wearers. My correspondent tells me 
that many of these slavishly dressed men often find themselves 
in the hands of Chetties and Path an money-leaders. Well, 
the spinning wheel has a^message for all this class of people. 
To the man or woman who has no other work possible for him 
or her to do^ the spinning wheel says: ‘Spin me, and you can 
find a crust of bread for yourself.' * 

“ That is its economical message. But it has also a cul¬ 
tural message. What is the cultural message of the spinning 
wheel? It says to you and to me- ‘There are millions on the 
face of this earth who are not sufficiently provided, and since 
I am the only instrument that can be placed in the hands of 
millions of people without taking work away from a single 
man, will you not spin me for the sake of these millions, and 
produce an atmosphere of honest industry, self-reliance and 
hope for all on God’s earth ?!i That is the cultural message 
the spinning wheel addresses- to all peoples of the earth, no 
1 matter to what country, religion or race they belong. And I 
-beg to inform you that slowly but surely this cultural appeal of 
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tbe spinning wheel is Ending a lodgment in the remotest cor¬ 
ners of the earth. I know Englishmen, Austrians, Germans, 
Poles, who have already accepted this appeal of the spinning, 
wheel, and I assure the well-to-do men and women of Ceylon, . 
that if they will accept this cultural message - of the spuming. 
wheel and try to make at least some part of their clothes for 
themselves, they will find themselves much taller than they are 
to-day. - : ' 

~ The spinning wheel has a third message which is meta- - 
phoricaL It stands foe simple life and high thinking. It is - 
a standing rebuke against the modem mad rush for adding 
material comfort upon comfort and making life so complicated 
as to make one doubly unfit for knowing oneself or one's God. 
It says appealingly every minute of our lives to you and to me;. 
* Use me and if you unitedly make use of me, small and insigni¬ 
ficant though I may appear, you will find in the end that I will 
become an irresistible force against the mad indiscriminate- 
worship of the curse called machin ery.' The spinning wheel 
is a standing rebuke to the men and women of Ceylon who go 
in for all kinds of fashions and styles, and it tells them r ‘Don’t 
for the sake of your country ape the manners and the customs 
of others which can only do harm to you, and for Heaven’s - 
sake do not wish to be what every one of the people of Ceylon 
cannot be/ " 


15th December, 19277 
DUTY OF CEYLON HINDUS 
By M. KL Gandhi 

Gandhijis speech at a meeting of the Hindus of Jaffna . - 
This Is the last of a series - of many meetings, whose - 
number even I cannot now remember, that I have been addres¬ 
sing today. Precious as all of them have been, this to me is 
the most precious, because you have convened a meeting of “ 
Hindus specially to b& addressed by me.. This I take to mean 
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that I must speak to you Hindus as a Hindu. And it gives me 
the greatest pleasure to have been invited to do so. As you 
know, though my claim has not been accepted by those who 
call themselves orthodox Hindus I persist in calling myself an 
orthodox Hindu. But by making that claim I, a votary of 
Truth, must.not mislead you in any way whatsoever. If 
orthodox Hinduism consists in dining or not dining with this 
man or that man, and touching this man and not touching that 
man, or in-quarrelling with Musalmans and Christians, then I 
am certainly not an orthodox Hindu. But if orthodox Hin¬ 
duism can mean an incessant search after what Hmdusim 
possibly can be, if orthodox Hinduism can mean an incessant 
striving to live Hinduism to the best of one's lights, then I do 
claim to be an orthodox Hindu I am also an orthodox Hindu in 
the sense in which the author of the Mahabharata, the great* 
Vyasa, would have it. He has said somewhere in the Maha¬ 
bharata to this effect: Put Truth in one scale and all sacrifices 
whatever in the other ; that scale which contains Truth will 
outweigh the one that contains all the sacrifices put together, 
not excluding Rajasuya and Ashvamedha Yajna. And if the 
Mahabharata may be ^accepted as the fifth Veda, then lean 
claim to be an orthodox Hindu, because every moment of the 
twenty four hours of my life I am endeavouring to follow truth 
counting no cost as too great. 

Having thus registered my claim in the presence of this 
audience, I now wish to tell you as an orthodox Hindu what 
in my humble opinion your duty is in Jaffna, and in Ceylon. 
First of all I want to speak to you about your duty towards the 
predominant population in this Island. And I wish to suggest 
to you that they are your co-religionists. They will, if they 
choose to, repudiate the claim. For they will say that 
Buddhism is not Hinduism and they will be partly right. 
Many Hindus certainly repudiate the claim of Buddhism 
to be part and parcel of Hinduism. On the contrary they 
delight in saying , that they successfully drove Buddhism 
out of India. But T tell you that they did nothing of 
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the kind. Buddha himself Was a Hindu. He endeavoured 
to reform Hinduism. .And he succeeded in his attempt to a 
very great extent and what Hinduism did at that time was to 
assimilate and absorb all that was good and best in the teaeh w 
ings of the Buddha. And on that account I. venture to say that 
Hinduism became broadened, and having assimilated the best 
of Buddhism, it is true that Hmduism drove out from India 
what might be termed the excrescences that had gathered 
round the teachings of Gautama. And the way in which you 
can demonstrate this to the Buddhists of Ceylon is by living 
the broadened Hinduism in their midst. The one thing that 
the Buddha showed India was ^bat God -was not a God who 
can be appeased by sacrificing innocent animals. On the con¬ 
trary, be held that those who sacrificed animals in, the hope of 
pleasing God were guilty of a double sin. So if you will be 
true to Hinduism, you will take care that you will not defile 
a single temple of yours by indulging in animal sacrifice. I am 
prepared to declare against the whole of Hindu India that it is 
wrong, -sinful, and criminal to sacrifice a single animal for the 
purpose of gaining any end whatsoever, or for the purpose of 
propitiating God. » 

The second thing that Gautama taught was that all that 
caste means today—as it meant in bis time also—was wholly 
wrong. That is to say, he abolished every distinction of sup¬ 
eriority and inferiority that was even in his time eating into 
the vitals of Hinduism. But he did not abolish varnashrama 
dharma, Varna dharma is not ’caste. 5 As I have said m so 
many speeches in South India, and as I have,* written fairly ex¬ 
haustively on vama dharma in Young India , I hold that there is 
nothing in common between caste and vama. Whilst varna 
gives life, caste kills it, and untouehability is the hatefullest 
expression of caste. You will therefore banish untouehability 
from your midst. I make bold to say that there is no warrant 
whatsoever in Hinduism for untouehability as it is practised 
today. If therefore you want to live your Hinduism in its 
purity in the midst of Buddhist countrymen, you will take care 
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that you will not consider a single human being as an untouch¬ 
able, Unfortunately the Buddhists in Ceylon have themselves- 
borrowed this curse from Hindus- They who should never 
have bad this institution of caste have caste in their midst. 
For heaven's sake forget that some are high but others are low* 
remember that you are all Hindus—brothers in arms. 

I have a letter from a Jaffna Hindu telling me that there 
are some temples in this place .where you have dances by 
women of ill fame on certain occasions.. If that information is 
correct, then let me tell you that you are converting temples of 
God into dens of prostitution. A temple, ta be a house of 
worship, to be a temple of God, has got to conform to certain 
well-defined limitations. A prostitute has a$ much right to go 
to a house of worship as a saint. But she exercises that right 
when she enters the temple to purify, herself.. But when the 
trustees of a temple admit a prostitute under cover of religion 
or under cover of embellishing the worship of k God, then they 
convert a house of God into one of prostitution. And if any¬ 
body nd matter how high he may be comes to you and seeks to 
justify the admission of women of ilL fame into your temples- 
for dancing or any such purpose, reject him and agree to the 
proposal that I have made to you* If you want to be good 
Hindus, if you want to worship God,, and if you are wise, you 
will fling the doors of all. your temples open: to the sorcalled 
untouchables. God makes no distinction .between his wor¬ 
shippers. He accents the worship of these untouchables just 
as well and as much as that of the so-called touchables^provid¬ 
ed it comes from the bottom of the heart. 

„ There are still certain things that demand your attention. 
You have to live at the present moment in a world which has 
Christian^ and Musalmans, great i communities owning great 
faiths. In Jaffna you have a* very small Musalman popula¬ 
tion hardly two or three per cent. The Christian population is 
IO per cent. But you have to live your life in the midst of 
these whether they are two per cent, or twenty per cent. And 
if I know Hinduism) aright* Hinduism is nothing if it Is n ot 
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tolerant and generous to every other faith., And since they 
are also as much inhabitants of this peninsula and this Island 
as you it is your duty to regard them as your brothers. Unless 
you do so, you will never evolve the truly national spirit that 
is necessary, and therefore you will not evolve the necessary 
Hindu and the humanitarian spirit. You have a right to con¬ 
trol the education of your own children* and I am glad that you 
have got your own board of education. I would like you to 
strengthen that board in the right spirit as much as you can, 
but that should mean no jar whatsoever with the rival institu¬ 
tions of the Christian mission ariesl If you have got an ably 
manned staff of educationists and provide the necessary facili¬ 
ties for the Hindu children, naturally all the Hindu children 
will come to your institutions. And I can see no reason what¬ 
soever for mutual jealousies in the matter of education as I 
understand there is somewhat. I was delighted to find that 
only up to recent times, Hindus, Christians, and Musalmans 
were living in absolute friendship. A jar has been created only 
recently as between the Christians and yourselves. And seeing 
that you are in a vast majority, it is up to you to make advan¬ 
ces and settle all your disputes. And if you will get rid of the 
wretched caste-spirit which has crept into Hinduism, you will 
find that all the difficulties will disappear. 

And remember that since you are in a vast majority, the 
responsibility rests on your shoulders to make Jaffna, and 
through Jaffna, Ceylon also perfectly dry. Hinduism does not 
permit you drink. And if the board of education will do its 
duty, you will encourage Sanskrit study in your schools, I 
regard the education of any Hindu child as incomplete unless 
he has some knowledge of Sanskrit. And so far as I have been 
able to see we have in Hinduism no book so compact and so 
acceptable all round as the Bhagavad Gita. If you will there¬ 
fore saturate your children and yourselves with the spirit of 
Hinduism, you will endeavour to understand the spirit of the 
teachings of the Gita. You should also cultivate u common 
knowledge of the Mahabharata and Ramayana. 

33 
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Lastly I know no solution of the many difficulties that face 
the whole of the human family except the two things that I am 
saying everywhere. Speak the truth and remain non-violent 
also at any cost. I know as certainly as I know that I am sit¬ 
ting in front of you and speaking to you, that if I could but 
persuade you to understand the spirit of these two things and 
act up to them, every one of our difficulties will disappear like 
straws before wind, and ,God will descend from His Great 
White Throne and live in your midst and He will say * You 
Hindus have done well/ 

15th December , 1927 
INDICTMENT 
By M. K. Gandhi 

“ Do you agree that it is the primary duty of an ideal 
Government and more so of a Great Soul to put down the 
wicked and to protect the righteous ? If so, may we know 
how your political philosophy is consistent with this age¬ 
long dictum ? Was ijot this the keynote of Shri Krishna’s 
preaching to Arjuna on the battle-field of Kurukshetra ? 

** Was this not the shrewd policy of the Avataras, that 
brought about the dethronement of the renowned Bali, the 
destruction of Vali, and the annihilation of Jarasandha ? 

0 How can you expect ordinary mortals, and that too 
large numbers at a time* to withstand the attacks of un¬ 
scrupulous enemies without retaliation ? In view of the 
above, are we not justified in considering your emotional 
preachings and teachings as impracticable and not within 
the realisation of ordinary persons? Your temporary and 
piecemeal success in South Africa had been exaggerated 
greatly by your admirers, and the Indians of average in¬ 
telligence, innocently (sheep-like) following your lead, have 
been entangled in difficulties, not realising that the parallel 
of South Africa does not hold good in the case of a vast 
country of different languages and religious sections like 
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Undia. Have you not yourself realised, at the ; cost of the 
life-interests of a large number of young: patriots, that all 
your talk of * Swaraj within a year * has proved vain-glo¬ 
rious? Don't you admit,that your somersault in the 
Hardoli affair caused much havoc .to the people of Guntur 
who boldly and manfully withheld pay men t t of taxes for a 
considerable period, in pursuance of your programme ? 

" May we know the net result of your participation in 
the Khilafat agitation and the consequent playing of the 
1 Congress into the hands of a, * few .fanatical Musalmans ? 
Has not the Hindu-Moslem unity of which you spoke and 
wrote so much, and in the name of which you appealed to 
all Hindus to join their : Muhammadan brethren,, in the 
hour of their trial, proved a veritable castle pf cards, the 
moment the need of the Muhammadans v?as over ? Can 
you ever expect by your pious teachings to 1 bring about 
any real unity between the bigoted and brave Muham¬ 
madans and caste-ridden and timid ; Hindus? Have you 
ever realised the fact^that the commun al feuds are increa¬ 
sing all the more, ever since you came into prominence in 
the Congress by virtue of your creed of' Non-violence ? 

“ Will you not admit that Pandit Malaviya, C. R. Das, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Vyayaraghavachanar, Kelkar, Dr, 
Moonje and other All-India leaders were disgusted . with 
your political philosophy, however much'it might be gar* 
bed in the language of DkarmaJl 

M Have you not recognised the leadership of that great 
soul Tilak at least at the beginning ? ^ , 

But how is it, you are today raking up intricate contra 
versies of a social and religious character, to the detriment 
of the national cause ? Do you not realise that these tend 
only to accentuate dissensions all the more among the 
docile Hindus ? Are, you not thereby indirectly playing 
mtq the bands of the enemies of our cause, whose one 
argument against us is thaUw$ are socially unfit Jfor polite 
cal freedom ? _ 
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** Is it worthy on your part to set up and encourage 
Panchamas to enter the holy temples of caste Hindus for 
whom and by whom they were built exclusively ? 4 Do you 
consider yourself to be a Trinetra (God Rudra) to set at 
naught these time-honoured customs at one stroke ? 
Recently,'we are surprised to note that you have taken up 
the cause of widows and boldly advised immature youths 
to marry ^widows. * Don't you consider that Swami 
Vivekananda and others were prudent enough not to advo¬ 
cate widow marriage as they realised the difficulties which 
confront us even in the case of the marriages of maids, as 
they are taking place to-day ? May we know how far it 
will-help to create harmony by mixing up such highly 
controversial problems with the question of ‘Swaraj' 
which is purely political and on which all of us are expect¬ 
ed to make a united stand ? 

<' M Your charkha cannot be popularised in this advanced 
age of science. Don't you think that you will do well, in 
the light of practical experience, to confine your activities. 
j to the field of labour organisations ? 

“ As a real believer in Ahimsa Dharma, is it not your 
clear duty to refuse addresses from‘municipalities, which 
are harbouring slaughter-houses ?” 

The foregoing is a condensation of a letter sent to me by a 
correspondent while I was in Berhampur. As I have reason 
to think that the correspondent has boldly voiced what many 
are harbouring jn their breasts, I feel that the indictment 
deserves an answer. " - 

It is hardly necessary to answer the questions in detail. 
Many of us make the very serious mistake of taking literally 
what is accepted as scriptures,, forgetting that the letter kilieth 
and the spirit giveth life. The Mahabharata and the Puranas 
?ire neither history nor simple religious maxims. They appear 
to me to be wonderfully designed to illustrate the religious 
history of man in a variety of ways. The heroes described there-, 
in are all imperfect mortals, even as we are—the difference being 
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•one of degree only. Their alleged actions are not infallible 
guides for us. The Mahabharata sums up its teachings by declar¬ 
ing emphatically that truth outweighs everything else on earth. 

But I do not seek to justify everything written under the 
name of scriptures. I take, as all to be true must take, the 
sum total of the effect produced on me by a prayerful reading 
of such books Thus I hold that ray belief in truth and non¬ 
violence is derived from and based on the scriptural teaching 
of the very books from which the correspondent presents me 
with conundrums Nay more, my belief today having become 
part of my fundamental being is capable of standing indepen¬ 
dent of these books or any other. Surely, there must 
come a time in the hfe of a very religiously minded man 
when his faith must be self-sustained. Whatever therefore the 
* Avatar as ’ may be proved to have done or not done is of little 
moment to me My experience daily growing stronger and 
richer tells me that there is no peace for individuals or for 
nations without practising truth and non-violence to the utter¬ 
most extent possible for man. The policy of retaliation has 
never succeeded. We must not be confounded by the isolated 
illustrations of retaliation, including frauds and force, having 
attained temporary and seeming success. The world lives 
because there is more love than hate, more truth than untruth 
in it. This is a proposition capable of being verified by every 
one who will take the trouble to think Fraud and force are 
diseases, truth and non-violence is health. The fact that the 
world has not perished is an ocular demonstration of the fact 
that there is more health than disease in it. Let us, then, who 
realise this, live up to the rules of health even in the midst of 
•circumstances the most adverse. 

My preaching and teaching are not emotional or unpracti¬ 
cal, for I teach what is ancient and strive to practice what I 
preach. And I claim that what I practise is capable of being 
practised by all, because I am a very ordinary mortal open to 
the same temptations and liable to the same weaknesses as the 
least among us 
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The success in South Africa was complete according to the- 
standard then aimed at. -» And what is- true of small groups 
most be true of larger groups with correspondingly larger effort 
of the same type. ' *' . 1 ± 

- I have faith enough in my method to be able to prophesy** 
that posterity will consider the years 1920 and 1921 as among 
the most brilliant in the pages? of India’s history, and among 
them the Bardoli * somersault 9 the most brilliant of all. The 
Bardoli decision has enabled India fto loot the world square in 
the face and to hold up bet head With her creed in the 
Congress constitution, it was the only correct, bold and honour¬ 
able course for the jnation to take. The battle for Swaraj was* 
no camouflage. 'And if any suffered involuntarily, they suffered 
because they played with fire. > * 

The participation in the Khilafat agitation has made both' 
the parties strong and has resulted in a mass awakening which* 
would have otherwise taken ages. If real unity is to come, it' 
will come only by a due adherence to my teachings. The 
present Hindu-Muslim feuds and inter-Hindu feuds and even 
inter-Muslim feuds are a sign of the' mass awakening. What 
we see happening today is-^nothing but the coming of dirt to 
the surface in the process of purification. Let the correspon¬ 
dent watch the process going on in a sugar refinery, "and he will 
understand my meaning.' This froth in the shape of feuds has 
come to the surface only to be thrown out in the end. 

* I am Unaware of the fact that Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviyaji and the other leaders mentioned by the correspon¬ 
dent are disgusted "with my political philosophy. Of some at 
least J know td the contrary. But even if they are disgusted I 
hope that my faith will stand the strain of the disgust of all the 
friends whose opinion I have learnt to value and cherish. 

'I The correspondent betrays his ignorance of the Loka- 
manya when he imputes to him policies which I know be was* 
never guilty of. r I know that there wer| fundamental differen¬ 
ces between us but not what the correspondent imagines. 
What we should learn from our heroes is not a slavish imita- 
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tion of their actions which we may not know or understand. 
We need to assimilate their bravery, their great self-sacrifice, 
their equally great industry, their love of their country and a 
steady pursuit of their own ideals. We make fatal blunders 
when without relevance or without adequate knowledge w$ 
copy their isolated actions. 

I hold that without the social reforms that I f am advoca¬ 
ting, thank God, in common with many "of * our distinguished 
countrymen, Hinduism is in danger of perishing. 

The charkha is making steady progress in spite of the? 
correspondent’s unbelief. The charkha work is * my contribu¬ 
tion to the ocean of labour. 

When I receive addresses from municipalities , 1 1 claim to 
remain untouched by the slaughter in the municipal slaughter¬ 
houses. On the contrary their addresses give me an opportu¬ 
nity of preaching my doctrines to them, and I am happy to 
say that they never resent them and some of them even adopt 
the suggestions I humbly place before them. 


22nd December, ig 27' * 

OUR SHAME AND THEIR SHAME 
By M. K; Gandhi 

The long deferred Orissa visit has come to fill the bitter 
cup of sorrow and humiliation. It was at Bolgarh, thirty-one 
miles from the nearest railway station, that whilst 1 was sitting 
and talking with Dinabandu Andrews on the nth instant, a 
man with a half-bent back wearing only a dirty loin cloth came 
crouching in front of us. He picked up a straw and put It in 
his mouth and then lay fiat on his face with arms outstretched 1 
and then raised himself, folded his hands, bowed, took out tbQ 
straw, arranged it in his hair and was about to leave, J was, 
writhing in agony whilst I witnessed the scene. Immediately 
the performance was finished, I shouted for an interpreter, 
asked the friend to come near and began to talk to him. He 
was an * untouchable * living in a village six miles*away p and 
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being in Bolgarh for the sale of his load of faggots and having 
heard of me had come to see me. Asked why he should have 
taken the straw in his mouth, he said that was to honour me. 
I hung my head in shame. The price of honour seemed to me 
to be too great to bear. My Hindu spirit was deeply wounded, 
I asked him for a gift. He searched a copper about his waist. 
* I do not want your copper, but I want you to give me some¬ 
thing better/ I said. 'I will give it/ he replied. I had ascer¬ 
tained from him that he drank and ate carrion because it was 
custom. 

‘ i \ i 

‘The gift I want you to give me is a promise never again 
to take the straw in your mouth for any person on earth, it is 
beneath man’s dignity to do so ; never again to drink because 
k reduces man to the condition of a beast, and never again to 
eat carrion, for it is against Hinduism and no civilised person 
would ever eat carrion/ ? 

* But my people will excommunicate me, if I do not drink 
and eat carrion/ the poor man said. 

‘ Then suffer excommunication and if need be leave the 
village/ 

This down-trodden humble man made the promise. If he 
keeps it, his threefold gift is more precious than the rupees that 
generous countrymen entrust to my care. 

This untouchability is our greatest shame. The humilia¬ 
tion of it is sinking deeper. 1 

But this never-to-be-forgotten incident was only part of the 
shame and sorrow. Never since the days of Champaran (in 
1916) have I witnessed such death-like quiet as I did on enter¬ 
ing political Orissa through Banpur. And I fear that the quiet 
of Orissa is worse than that of Champaran. There was spirit 
in the ryots of Champaran after a few days’ stay in their midst. 
I doubt if the Orissa ryot 'would respond so quickly. I was 
told that the, Zamindars, the Rajas and the local police had 
conspired to frighten the ryots out of coming near me. I had 
began to flatter myself with the belief that the Rajas, the 
Zamindars and the pettiest police officials had ceased to distrust 
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or fear me. The experiences of Orissa have chastened me. 
Being too weak to go about much, I sent my friends among the 
people and ascertained the cause. They brought the news that 
people were told, on pain of punishment, not to come near me 
or to take part in any demonstration in, my honpur., Such 
warnings have been issued before and in other provinces, but 
they have had little or no effect in normal times such as these. 
The ryots in Orisa, however, seemed to me to be living in a 
perpetual state of fear and liable to be acted upon by the slight- 
test attempt. 

This is a shame hoth we and the foreign rulers have to 
•share. It is true that the Rajas and Zamindars and the petty 
officials are our own kith and kin. But the primary source of 
fright is in the rulers. Their system is based on ‘frightfulness/ 
Jn the name of prestige they have compelled somehow or other 
the tallest amongst us to bend low. They* have intensified, 
where they have not created, demoralisation. They have known 
the existence of abject fear among the ryots. But they have 
•done nothing to remove it and the causes, where they have not 
hugged the condition of things m the alleged ( interest of their 
rule. Whilst therefore they may not be directly responsible 
for the pathetic scenes I witnessed, they cannot be acquitted of 
-a considerable share of responsibility for them. 

But our shame is greater. If we were strong, self-respect¬ 
ing and not susceptible to frightfulness, the foreign rulers would 
have been powerless for mischief. Those only who are suscep¬ 
tible to fear are frightened by others. And it has to be confessed 
that long before the British advent we were habituated to fear 
by our own Zamindars and Rajas, The present rulers have 
but reduced to a science what was in existence before in a more 
or less crude shape. The workers in Orissa have therefore to 
teach the ryot to shed the oppressive nervous timidity bordering 
on cowardice. And this they will not do by swearing at the 
Zamindar, the Raja or the police officials. These latter become 
docile and even friendly when they find that the ryot has 
unlearned the unmanly habit* 
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^ 2 9th December, 'IQZJ 

POLITICAL PRISONERS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Lala "Dunichand of Ambala has sent me a copy of the 
statement published by him in England about political prisoners* 
who are undergoing (incarceration in the various jails of India* 
The statement contains nothing mew for the Indian public and 
might easily have been fuller and more precise for the purpose 
intended by the author. In a covering note he administers to 
me a gentle rebuke for rarely mentioning these prisoners. If 
the absence of mention of these countrymen of ours means 
apathy or negligence on, my part, the rebuke is well deserved* 
But I claim that I yield to no one in my desire to see these 
prisoners released. But the omissaon to mention these cases 
is deliberate. I hope that the pages of* Young India do not con¬ 
tain many idle words. Whatever is written in these pages has 
a definite purpose. Time was when I used to analyse these 
cases and expose the injustice done in many of them. But that 
was when I had faith in the British system and when I used to 
take pride in its ultimate goodness. Having lost that faith, I 
have lost:also the power of making an effective appeal to the 
administrators of that system* I can no longer write about 
British fairplay and, the British sense of justice. On the con¬ 
trary, I feel that the administrators are precluded hy 4 their 
system from dealing out fairplay or justice when their system 
is or seems to them to be in jeopardy: It is, still possible, I 
admit, to secure justice from them when their system is not at 
stake in any shape or form. But when that system is or is felt 
by them to be in danger they lose not only their sense of justice 
and fair-play but they lose their balance and no means appear 
to them to be too dishonourable or despicable tor adoption to 
sustain it. Ttyerisrm and O’dwyerism were no isolated pheno** 
mena,Only I was blind to them before Jallianwala. As a matter 
of fact, they have been resorted to in all climes and at all times 
whenever they have felt the need of them. 
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I am satisfied that the political prisoners who are'held 
under restraint with or without'trial, decorous or farcical, ard 
so held in the' interest of that system. The administrators* 
would far rather discharge a ’murderer caught red-handed andt 
found guilty of murder committed for private ends than dis¬ 
charge a political prisoner suspected of designs on their system* 
especially if he the suspect is believed to have violent means in 
view. ' ^ ’ * ■ j V ^ , i < ~ 

‘ It seems to me therefore to be wasteof time and inconsis^ 
tent with self-respect to make any appeal to the administrators 
in behalf of the political prisoners Lala Dunichand has in view- 
And he has in mind the prisoners of the Gadr party, the Pun¬ 
jab Martial law prisoners and the Bengal detenus. ‘ Nor need 
we be led astray by solitary 4 discharges like J that of 
Sjt. Subhas Bose. In spite of the agitation that was set on! 
foot he would in all probability not nave been discharged if~ 
his precarious health had not come to the rescue. Indeed, have 
they not said in the plainest language possible that they were 
released purely on grounds of ill health ? Has not Earl* 
Winterton Batly declined to release the Bengal detenus in 
answer to the appeal to create a favourable atmosphere for- 
their precious Statutory Commission? 

Let those who still have faith in the system by all means* 
make an appeal to the British sense of justice and fairplay. 

My course is clear. We have not yet paid anything like 
adequate price for the freedom we would fain breathe. I 
therefore regard these imprisonments as only a small part of~ 
the price we have to pay if we would have the freedom which is 
the birthright of man. And we shall have to march a* willing 
victims to the slaughter house and not helplessly like goats* 
and sheep. We may do this violently or non-violently. The- 
way of violence can only lead us to a blind alley and must 
cause endless suffering to unwilling ignorant men and women 
who do not know what freedom is and who have no desire to 
buy the valuable article. The way of non-violence is the- 
surest and the quickest way to freedom and causes the least. 
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suffering and that only to those who are prepared for it, 
indeed would gladly court it. But suffering, intense, extensive 
and agonising there must be in every ease. What we have 
gone through is but a sample of what is to come. v , 

Therefore the task 1 before those, who share my views 
about the inherent evil of the system, is to cease to appeal to 
the administrators, £nd ceaselessly, and with unquenchable 
faith in our cause and the means to appeal to the nation. Not 
until the nation has developed enough strength to open the 
prison gates, can these prisoners be released with honour and 
dignity for it and them*. TUI then let us with becoming 
patience, and courage submit to the imprisonments of the 
prisoners and ourselves prepare joyfully to share their fate. 
We shall certainly not hasten the advent of freedom by appeal¬ 
ing to deaf ears for. mercy and thus unconsciously inducing 
in the people a mentality that would dread prisons and the 
gallows. Lovers of freedom have to learn to regard these as 
welcome friends and deliverers. 
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THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The special feature of Dr. Ansari s speech was its intense 
hunger for unity. He knew that he was expected to bring it 
about. And if any single person could do it, it was certainly 
Dr. Ansari. He accepted the highest honour in the gift of the 
nation because he had confidence in the nation, the cause and 
himself. He certainly left no stone unturned t to achieve his 
ambition. Stars favoured him. Sjt. Srinivasa Aiyengar helped 
him by his very recklessness. No other president would 
perhaps have dared as he did after the partial failure at Simla. 
But Sjti Aiyengar was not the man to shrink. He took Dr. 
Ansari, the All Brothers, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and 
others with him and with his accustomed impetuosity earned 
his resolution. He was not committed to any formula. When 
the almost fatal flaw in the resolution about the cow and music 
was pointed out and ^substitute submitted^ he whole-heartedly 
frankly and generously admitted the flaw and accepted the 
substitute as a great improvement on the original. The 
Musalmans present rose to the occasion, and though not 
withput some reluctance and hesitation at first, accepted the 
substitute without reserve. Pandit Malaviyaji had come with 
the full intention of accommodating himself to the general wish 
so far as it was possible for him. He knew, and everybody 
realised that it was within his power to block* the way. He did 
not. True, he had many amendments which he considered 
were necessary but he was not going to resist the resolution if 
his amendments-could not,be carried. Pandit Malaviyaji is 
probably the oldest Congressman. His loyalty to the Congress 
is beyond compare. His, patriotism is of the highest order. 
But my Musalman friends have hUfiertQ always belittled my 
faith in his twnafides and nationalism as against bom munalism. 
I have never been able to suspect either even where IJhave not 
been able to ^bare his views on Hindu t Muslim questions. It 
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was therefore a great joy to me that the Ali Brothers warmly 
acclaimed his great speech op. the unity resolution. So long as 
Hindu and Musalman leaders distrust one another’s motives 
speeches and actions, there can he no real unity in spite of 
perfect resolutions. Let us hppe that the trust generated at 
the meeting wilt continue and prove highly infectious^. 
Maulana Mahomed Ali in his 1 joy over Malaviyaji’s speech 
said that the Musalmans no longer wanted protection of mino¬ 
rities from Earl Winterton for it could be better secured by 
Malaviyaji. If there be one Hindu who can guarantee such 
protection on behalf of Hindus it is Malaviyaji. But whether 
be can 4 deliver goods 9 or not, I would like the Maulana and 
the other Musalmans and all minorities once for all to renounce 
the idea of expecting or getting protection" from a third party. 
It were better, if such protection be not given voluntarily by 
the majority, to wrest! it by force front unwilling hands than 
that a third party should be invited to intervene and should 
weaken and humiliate both and hold the nation under bondage. 
The greatest contribution of the Congress then to me was this- 
apparent change of heart. , 1 - 1 

' So far as the vast mass of Hindus areconcerned they are' 
interested only in the cow and music resolution. It was wholly 
bad in its original form. As it has finally emerged from the 
Subjects Committee and passed, all that can be said for it is- 
that it is innocuous and that it is the best that 1 could be had at 
this stage of the national: evolution. But I for one cannot 
enthuse ovei it. I can only tolerate it as possible Nevertheless 
it has great possibilities. If the appeal of the Congress pene¬ 
trates the hearts of Hindus and Musalmans and if each party 
spares the feelings of the other in terms of the - claims advanced 
by each, peace is in sight and Swaraj within easy grasp. A 
definite realisation of the folly of fratricide and corresponding 
action will be the best and the most dignified answer to Lord* 
Birkenhead’s insolent flaunting of British might in the nation’^ 
face. 1 

It is, therefore, profitable to examine the meaning oft ha-' 
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Congress appeal. I know what would spare the Hindus’.feel¬ 
ing in the matter of the cow. Jt is nothing short of complete- 
voluntary stoppage pf cow-slaughter by Musalmans whether 
for sacrifice or for food. The Hindu dharma will not be satis¬ 
fied if some tyrant secured by force of arms immunity of the 
cow from the slaughter. Islam in India cannot make a better: 
gift to the Hindus than this voluntary self-denial. And I 
know enough of Islam to be able to assert that Islam does not 
compel cow-slaughter and it does compel its followers to spare 
and respect to the full the feelings of their neighbours whenever 
it is humanly possible- Por me, music before mosques is not 
on a par with cow-slaughter. But it has assumed, an import¬ 
ance which it would be folly to ignore f It is for the Musalmans- 
to say what would spare Musalman feelings. And if .complete 
stoppage of music before mosques will be the only thing that 
will spare the Musalmaq feelings, it is the duty of the ^ Hindus, 
to do so without a moment’s thought* If we are to reach unity, 
of hearts, we must each be prepared ^toi perform an * adequate* 
measure of sacrifice* * T » , . n , ' • 

j If this rauch-to-be-desired consummation is to be reached 
Dr. Ansari will have to send put u peace> parties with definite 
instructions to preach the message and secure* for at the 
approval of the masses. Haye we sufficient energy Jor the 
mission, have we enough honest, industrious and, wUtng mis¬ 
sionaries? Let us hope, , f ^ ( , , t 4 .. # 

: Though I was not able tQ. attend any^p^ the. Committee 
meetings, I couU not fail t to perceive .that irresponsible talk 
and work were the order of the day, Jpdisctphne was not a 
rare feature. Resolution^ involving great \ consequences wer^ 
sprung upon the Subjects Committee and rpadily ? accepted by 
that august body without much thought or discussion* The 
independence resolution that was rejected last year "Was passed 
almost without opposition. I know that its t wording was harm¬ 
less but in my humble opinion it was hastily conceived and 
thoughtlessly passed. t I hope to * deal with, this resolution 
separately. [See page 545) 

34 
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- tThe" boycott oL British 1 goods resolution was passed 
with an equally light heart. The Congress stultifies itself by 
repeating year after year resolutions of this character when it 
knows that it is not capable of carrying them into effect. By 
passing such resolutions tve make an exhibition of ! our Tmpo* 
tence, become the laughing-stock of critics and invite the 
contempt of the adversaryj 

Let me not be misunderstood.'The Congress has a perfect 
right to boycott British goods, if it s6 wishes. But as the most 
representative Assembly iri India, it has no right to expose 
itself to ridicule by using threats which it cannot carry int6 
effect. I have singled out but two out of the several irrespon¬ 
sible resolutions passed by the Congress. 

The^conception behind .the Congress constitution was to* 
make it the most representative and authoritative body m all 
India, and by its commanding voluntary obedience on the part' 
of millions, automatically, almost imperceptibly,'to replace the 
sham enslaving assemblies and councils'and the other foreign 
machinery masquerading under the name of representative 1 
bodies. But the Congress'cannot become the irresistible force 
it was and is intended to be, if its resolution^ are ill-conceived 
and are to remain merely paper resolutions having no response 
from the people or having no correspondence to the popular 
wants and aspirations and if the members are not to observe 
the rules of discipline, decorum and common honesty. If they 
only knew, it they would .regard themselves as servants of the 
nation, the members of the All-India Congress Committee have 
the rights and opportunities of ‘ service equal to those of the 
members of any'parliament in the world. But at the present 
moment we have almost sunk to the level of the 'schoolboys* 
debating society J ' 

The Wotking Committee is the national cabinet. It has 
to enforce the resolutions of the Congress and the All-India 
Congress Committee. It must therefore be the body responsi¬ 
ble for bringing before the A.fC.C. resolutions required for the 
attainment of the Congress goal. Any non-official resolution" 
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sprung upon the A- 1 . C. C. must be carefully j scrutinised and 
should have but a remote chance of passing, if ‘ opposed by the 
Working Committee* Every resolution, official ‘ or unofficial,' 
must have behind it a working plan. * When 1 therefore an un¬ 
official resolution is brought forward, the sponsor must be pre* 
pared to disclose his plan of action if hi£ proposal is to be 
accepted. A resolution proposing the 'establishment* in every 
village of a free night school for its adult population*has every¬ 
thing to commend itself to a body like * the Congress. But if 
the proposer has no definite feasible plan* of 'action 1 behind it, 
the A. I. C. C. would be justified and bound to reject it sum* 
manly. If then the Congress is to retain -its prestige and 
usefulness, the members of the A. I. C. C: will have to' revisd 
their attitude and realise their great responsibility. * r 

In my humble opinion the Reception Committee of the 
Congress at Madras committed a grave blunder by permitting 
and countenancing the so-called AU-Indi a Exhibition under it^ 
aegis. That it received Government patronage and imprimatur 
adds nothing to its merits, if it does not rob it of what little 
merit it otherwise might have had. The Congress long ago 
outlived Government favours and frowns. The { ideals, for 
which the Congress has been working since, say 1918 to go 
no further back, were almost all ignored in »the plan of this 
Exhibition. Let me point out what the All-India Exhibition 
contained^ Among the pavillions were several assigned to 
foreign firms for exhibiting their wares, one* assigned to machi¬ 
nery and mechanical contrivances, some to* textiles containing 
foreign yarn, others to foreign clocks and watches . i There was 
little of Swadeshi, much of foreign and British goods about the 
Exhibition, and this in the name of and under the patronage of 
a Congress which promulgates the gospel of Swadeshi and 
which has on its programme a boycott of British goods. There 
was hardly anything to interest or instruct ^ the villagers. The 
Exhibition represented not the rural civilisation of India but 
the exploiting civilisation of the West. It was a denial of the 
Congress spirit and was in marked contrast to the Khadi and 
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Swadeshi Exhibitions of Jhe past six years* The textile Court 
seemed to haye been designed to ridicule Khadi although the 
Congress still, retains the Khadi franchise and lends its name 
to the activities of the All-India Spinners' Association. As if 
the visitors were to be all English all the ^notices were printed 
in English. Here is one designed to belittle Khadi; 

“j Feed th& poor and work the able 
Le^the charkha spin the weft 
A^id the mill the warp 
' In this combination lies the solution.” 

Unless L the author of this notice has a deliberately mischievous 
intention,>he has demonstrated his ignorance of the evolution 
of Khadi. The fallacy of charkha weft and mill warp has* 
been often exposed and refuted in these columns. Suffice it 
here to say that the charkha would have, died a well-deserved 
death if the policy of ,using charkha yarn for weft only had 
long continued., t , Experience, has' shown that the combination, 
was bad in every respect. ( 

Here is another equally, if not mores mischievous* , poster t 
, { **To force; a weaver to use handspun warp yarn * 

Is like forcing him to fight a battleship with a knife*. 
To cut a, w eave £ off from the best methods of work ✓ 
Is like cutting off his thumbs.” 

This jjostej, betrays venomous prejudice against Khadi and 
ignorance of the art of weaving and the condition of weavers* 
The writer forgets that aU ifhe world over, a time <was when 
weavers took delight in using handspun yarn both for weft and 
warp and that the, art then ^exhibited by the weaver has never 
yet been excelled. The; writer could easily, have corrected 
himself by visiting the j. Khadi _ Court outside the precious 
All-India Exhibiton Court. He would there have seen weavers 
actually working fairy tales on handspun warp with the same 
ease and facility that jfehey would have with mill-spun yarn. It 
is easy of proof that whereas mill-spun yarn must in time—not 
far off*-kilJ out the weaver* handspun yarn must revive and is- 
revivmg the weaver and has already rescued some of them 
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from the butcher s trade and closet-cleaning work:. Every ten 
hand-spinners mean an addition of one whole-time weaver, one 
whole-time carder, not to mention more work for dhobis , tailors, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, dyers, printers etc:’ * " J 

The coming into being of this foreign and anti-India spirit 
Exhibition under the Congress aegis is an ocular and forcible 
demonstration, the irresponsibility to which I have already 
adverted. I do not think any Congressman deliberately coun¬ 
tenanced this white elephant. Want of thought^ want of care, 
want of responsibility T are answerable for-^I cannot help 
calling—this scandalous creation. 

There was no doubt the ant of the'Khadi Exhibition was 
happily thrown outside the elephant Court. Rumour has it 
that the Madras Government would not have a Khadi Exhibi¬ 
tion inside the All-India Court. It certainly suited me. For, 
having gained a knowledge of what this All-India Exhibition 
was, I would have found it difficult if not impossible even for 
opening the Khadi Exhibition to enter what was chiefly a 
foreign Court—a reminder of national humiliation. The Khadi 
Exhibition on the other hand was, 1 though like an anti a work 
of indigenous art. It was a school for study and demonstra¬ 
tion of the potency of Khadi. There whs beside it‘ an Indian 
Fine Arts Court, a result of the devoted labours of Dr. J. Hi 
Cousins. No doubt there were a few other things purely 
Indian or a result of Indian enterprise 1 in this so-called All- 
India Exhibition. But they only served to entrap the unwary 
and as a shield for thd predominant foreign showl 
Let future Reception Committees’beware. 1 


5th January , 192S 
IN MEMORIAM 
By M, K. Gandhi 

In the death of Hakim Saheb Ajmalkhan the country 
has lost one of its truest servants. Hakim Saheb’s was. a many- 
sided personality. He was not merely an able physician who 
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practised his art as much for the rich as for the poor. But he- 
was a courtier patriot. Though he passed his time among 
potentates, t hq was a thorough-going democrat. He was a 
great Musalman and equally a great Indian. He loved equally 
Hindus and Musalmans and was in turn equally respected and 
loved by both. Hindu Muslim unity was the breath of his 
nostrils. Hisj later days were soured because of our dissen¬ 
sions. But he never lost faith in his country or his people. He 
felt that both the communities were bound in the end to unite. 
.Having that unchangeable faith, he never ceased to work for 
unity. Though he took time, he finally threw in his lot with the 
non-co-operators and did not hesitate to put m peril his fondest 
and greatest creation, the Tibbia College. He loved,this College 
with a passion which only those who knew him well could 
realise. In Hakimji I have, lost not merely a wise and stead¬ 
fast co-worker, I have lost a friend on whom I qould rely in the 
hour of need^ He was ray constant guide in the matter of 
Hindu Muslim unity.. His judgment, sobriety and ,knowledge 
of human nature enabled film for the most part to give correct 
decisions. Such a man never dies f Though he is no longer m 
the fiesh with us* his spirit shall be ever with us and calls us 
even now to a faithful discharge of our duty. And no memorial 
that we can raise to perpetuate his memory can be complete 
until we have achieved,real Hmdu-Muslim unity. May God 
grant that we may learn tg do through his death what we failed 
to do in his lifetime. r ] , 

But Hakimji was no idle dreamer. He believed in reali¬ 
sing his dream. As realised his dream about medicine 
through the Tibbia College, so he sought partially to realise his- 
political dream through the Jamia Milia. When this nationaL 
university was almost on the point of dying, he, almost single- 
handed, earned out the plan of removing the institution from 
Aligadh to Delhi. But the removal meant more worry for him. 
He believed himself henceforward to be specially responsible 
for the financial stability of the College. He was the principal 
man to find support for it either from his own pocket or by 
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way of contributions collected from personal friends. The im¬ 
mediate and indispensable memorial that the nation can raise is 
to put the financial condition 'of the Jamia on a stable basis. 
Both Hindus and Musalmans are and should be equally interes¬ 
ted in it. It is one of the ’four national universities still 
struggling for existence, the other three being the Bihar, Kashi 
and Gujarat Vidyapiths. When the Jamia was brought into 
being, Hindus subscribed liberally to it. The national ideal has 
been kept intact in this Muslim institution. I commend to the 
attention of the reader the note prepared by Sjt. ( Ramachandran 
out of his own experience covering over twelve months. In 
Principal Zakir Husam it has a learned Principal of liberal 
views and undoubted nationalism, , The principal is ably 
assisted by a chosen staff some of whom have travelled abroad 
and possess foreign degrees. The institution has grown since 
its transfer to Delhi and if it is well supported, it promises rich 
results. There can be no doubt that it is the duty of thpse 
Hindus and Musalmans who wish to honour the memory of 
Hakim Saheb, who believe m the constructive,side of non-co- 
operation and who believe in Hindu Muslim unity, to give as 
much financial assistance is possible for them to give. Dr* 
Ansari, Sjt. Shrimvas Aiyengar, Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj, and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru have already issued an , appeal.in thi^ 
matter. Iam notrying through Principal Zakir Husam to 
find out the exact condition and, placing myself in correspond 
dence with Dr. Ansari, and as soon>asI have collected enough, 
information, I hope to lay it before the readers, , In the (mean¬ 
time I invite subscriptions so as not to lose time.i The subs¬ 
criptions received will not be,handed to anyone unless a proper; 
committee is formed and an absolutely correct administration 
of funds >s assured. I do hope that Hindus ,and Musalmans 
will vie with one another to swell the subscription Ust ri , 
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5th January , 1928 

( - ' i \ 

KHADI EXHIBITION, MADRAS 

I remember having seen, when very young, Exhibitions 
which were held af Bombay and Allahabad in connection with 
the Congress which was held at those places id 1904 and I91O 
Respectively, and I also remember how I returned from the Ex¬ 
hibitions admiring the beautiful cycle and motor shows and the 
maze arranged for the fun of the visitors. The All-India in¬ 
dustrial Exhibition held under the cegts of the Congress this year 
must, I am afraid, have left much the same impression on most 
of the people who visited it. There was very little in it that was 
indigenous, very little to represent the various cottage indus¬ 
tries of India, the bulk of the space being taken up by stalls 
set up by foreign engineering firms. Gandhiji called this 
Exhibition an elephant as contrasted with the tChadi Exhibi¬ 
tion which he called an ant. The elephant and the ant are in 
their respective places'equally harmless and useful, but here 
the elephant seemed to be designed to crush the ant. As an 
American friend remarked, it was Mammon on one side and 
righteousness on the other.’ The one was intended to interest 
the well-to-do customer to go in for machinery and fill the 
pockets of rich foreign manufacturers, the other was intended 
to educate the poor ’ in the one and only life-giving cottage 
industry of India, and to tempt the rich to help the poor in the 
only effective way. Apart from this obvious difference in the 
aim and object/ the ‘elephant’^ was poor even in point of 
arrangement and organisation and the little in it that was use¬ 
ful or of educative value was lost in the useless litter that 
encumbered the vast space. 

The Khadi Exhibition was identical in conception with the 
Exhibition held at Bangalore some months ago and described 
in these columns, but it was on a larger scale. One missed in 
this Exhibition Shrimati Virumma, the queen of the Bangalore 
Exhibition, but the eye of the Exhibition, namely the blind old 
woman from Karnatak, was there spinning away the whole day 
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indifferent to the admiring crowd around her. For educative 
propaganda there were more charts and photographs in this 
Exhibition, challenging the attention of the student and the 
•critic, and the demonstration of all the processes from ginning 
to weaving and printing was more thorough than at Bangalore. 
Miss Mithuben Petit was there not' only with her fine fabrics 
and beautiful little pincushions and other things of daily use, 
artistically done in fine iChadl, but she liad two ladies from her 
school to demonstrate the delicate embroidery and needlework 
that makes her fabrics so attractive. 

There were as usual competitions in highspeed spinning, 
liigh count spinning, lakli spinning and carding with the hand 
bow, and it is worthy of note that the results were even better 
than the fine ones achieved at Bangalore, and some of the 
recipients of prizes were new in the field. To a student in¬ 
terested in the various processes the following results will be 
very instructive i 

Among high speed prize winners the first prize was won 
by young Kesbu Gandhi who broke all his previous records 
and spun I400 yards of 87 p. c. uniformity and 74 p. c. test of 
21 counts in two hours. The second prize was 1 won by Sjt. 
Deodhar who spun 1426 yards of the same quality but of 14^ 
counts. T( 

Amongst the high count prize winners the first rank was 
taken by Sjt. Minakshisundaram who spun 319 yards bf I§0 
counts in two hours, the second by bjt. Chokhalingam {with 
whom the readers of my Chettinad letter are familiar) who 
spun 214 yards of 145 counts and the third by Keshu Gandhi 
the first prize winner in the first competition who spun 346 
yards of 117 counts. These results are the highest yet achie¬ 
ved at the annual competitions. > 

Among the takli spinners Sjt. Rajgopala Ganapati Shastri 
still held the field with his 160 yards per hour of 45 counts. 
The other prize winners also scored as high as 140 yards of 38 
■counts and 123 yards of 40 counts. 

Amongst the carders Sjt. Kanti Parekh broke his previ- 
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ous records by carding 2& tolas in one hour, and Sjts, G. K, 
Pandit and Govindbhai Patel ran a close race with him with 24 
and 23 tolas per hour respectively. ; > ... 

< The number of stalls was naturally much larger than al 
Bangalore, the highest sale at one single stall per day being 
over Rs. 1,500,—a testimony to the increasing popularity oi 
Khadi, and increasing capacity of the producers to satisfy all 
tastes and fashions. The prettiest stall was Miss Petit’s, buf 
the most attractiye was the Punjab stall with its beautifully 
patterned dyed carpets and tablecloth which attracted every 
visitor. Of no less interest was a stall where a cabin et-makei 
had exhibited very, fine pieces of his furniture alL upholstered 
in beautifully fine and artistic Khadi, the whole stall giving an 
idea of how a fashionable drawing room could be tastefully 
fitted up in Khadi. f 

1 It was a veritable sight to see how the different varieties 
of cloth exhibited attracted the attention of yisitors not only 
from Burma and Ceylon, but of Europeans as well, and see¬ 
med to satisfy requirements of. then: purses as well as their 
aesthetic sense. Pandit Malavjyajt who in ,ihe midst of his 
numerous engagements found time to visit the Exhibition, and 
toqk particular care to visit - every , demonstration stall and 
every shop, could not contain himself with the admiration that 
he felt for the work that was being done. 'Let us stud our coun¬ 
try with numerous such, exhibitions t *he said, '‘Let us spread 
broadcast all the literature about Khadi jn thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of copies, and let us have, a Khadi show 
in every educational centre in India.’ Seeing the blind spinner 
busy at her wheel the Panditji was deeply moved and said, ‘ I 
wish I could carry about with me this pld blind woman wher¬ 
ever I go, and appeal to our apathetic ^countrymen to opep 
fheir eyes and see what the Khadi movement means.* That is 
what Gandhiji also said in effect when in hi£ opening speech he 
appealed to all Congressmen to think of .the skeletons pf Orissa. 
Both were appeals full of sorrow and sadness, coming from the 
stricken hearts of Panditji and Gandhiji which seemed to ex- 
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claim to their countrymen, ‘Behold and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow/* 

M. D.. 

12 th January , ig28 k 
; THE POOR IN SPIRIT 

For over a year, practically, we have been like, birds wan¬ 
dering from their nests, and it was with a positive feeling of 
relief that we returned to the Ashram. Thanks to the decision 
of the All-India Spinners * Association, the impending tours in 
February and March have been for the time being cancelled, so 
as to give Gandhiji an unbroken period of quiet time at the: 
Ashram. * , t 

The quiet time, however, does not mean lack of work. It 
is a time of * toil unsevered from tranquillity,’ of communings- 
with the inmates of the Ashram and of self-examination. 
Among the many problems that we have to face in the Ashran* 
one is that of malaria which visits us regularly every year after 
the end of the monsoon. Doctors have been consulted as tc^ 
the causes and the means of prevention, and one of the usual? 
means suggested is protection from mosquitoes with the help 
of a mosquito-net. ‘ How can all afford a mosquito • net ? Is 
there no means which the poorest can afford ?’ Gandhiji seems 
to have asked the doctors, who said there was one. That is 
keeping the body properly covered, and smearing the face with 
Kerosene oil. Gandhiji generally uses the mosquito-net, but as 
soon as he saw that there was a poor man's remedy, he asked, 
the net to be removed and has, been smearing his v face with* 
Kerosene oil before bed time, 9 The poor in spirit \ of the 
beatitudes are not th$ poor who cannot afford a thing, but those- 
who, affording the thing, deny themselves its use because the 
poor cannot afford it. , • j 

Another and much more forcible illustration occurred 
during the same week. ‘,1 have to give you this evening, an in^ 
stance of a folly of which three of us have aq equal share/ said 
Gandhiji at one of our prayer meetings, ‘Or , rather my share 
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•is the biggest inasmuch as, I, as the head of the Ashram, am 
► expected to be much more vigilant than any one of you 9 Many 
-of us could not imagine*what this would be. But.he narrated 
it in vivid and, as he is wont to describe his mistakes, m ex¬ 
aggerated detail. Those who have seen Gandhip’s room in the 
Ashram will remember that between the wall which faces the 
triver and the roof there is a piece of lattice work. It is meant 
for ventilation, but it also lets in the sun’s rays straight on 
►Gandhiji’s face. 'So he asked one of us to put something there 
.as a Screen. This friend asked another who immediately 
brought m the carpenter with a board. He naturally thought 
a sliutter would be better than a screen, and asked if Gandhiji 
would like it. Gandhiji agreed, but soon after the carpenter 
■began his work, he seems to have perceived that he had not 
<ione the right thing. So he began to think aloud. He first 
"told the friends who had been sharers in the mistake, then the 
ladies whom he meets fcvery morning for half an hour, and 
"finally the prayer meeting. * Now this is not what we who are 
pledged to poverty may do It ought to have occurred to me 
"that a piec£ of cardboard or a piece of cloth would serve as 
-well as this shutter which tosts a couple of rupees and three 
hours 5 labout for the carpenter. The cardboard or the piece 
•of old cloth would have cost nothing and any one could have 
ifixed it there with d couple of nails. It is in these simple little 
things that our creed is tested. The Kingdom of Heaven is 
"for those who are poor in spirit Let us therefore learn at 
-every step to reduce our needs and wants to the terms of the 
poor and try to be truly poor in spirit.’ 

We have hymns every morning and evening, and usually 
’ is Khare Shastii, our music teacher who conducts the prayer 
and sings the hymns. During his absence in Madras, however. 
Pandit Totaramji, who has a store-house of Kabir's songs, had 
been conducting the prayers, and one morning he gave a very 
-sweet song which none of us had heard before. After the 
-evening prayers Gandhiji asked the children if any one could 
-say what song they had heard in the morning. None of 
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them could say, and that gave Gandhiji an opportunity oF 
giving us a brief sermon on prayer and on the; song itself— 

4 Weil, I do not remember the exact -wards ! of the song/ he 
said, 4 But no one can forget the substance of the song. It is 
not only the music but the substance that has been haunting 
me the whole day. You do not come to prayer to listen to 
music, or to admire this man's or that man's voice,. but in 
order that you may carry with you for the day something from 
what you hear to guide and inspire you in all your actions. IF 
we do not do so, all our prayer would be like sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal. What a great song was today's! Kabir in- 
his homely telling way has described the treasures of the hum-^ 
ble. It is not he that exalteth himself, but he that humbleth 
himself that shall see God, says Kabir. We have to be hum-- 
ble like the ant and not proud like the elephant/ > But I give 
the song itself: - - f , 

* Only he who humbleth himself will find the Lord. 1 

‘ It is no use your going to the weaver with, coarse, yarn,- 
and asking for fine cloth from him. t 

‘ Hard earth is no use to the potter, unless he beats itanto- 
very fine powder for clay. Then and then only can it be Jit for 
the wheel. * 

* An elephant will try m vain ita pick up the .grains oF 

sugar scattered in grains of sand. But an ant will easily pick 
them up^ Humble thyself therefore. * .. 

* For he who exalteth himself shall be' crushed. But says 
Kabir, he who humbleth himself shall find God. 

The evening talk, whenever he gives one. Is devoted to- 
topics arising out of the everyday life of the members. • The- 
mormog ones are almost always about some; thought or other 
from the Gita. No elaborate comment. Just a few words or 
sentences on the chapter recited, to serve as a sort of approach 
to the chapter. For instance : ** Chapter Nine contains what. 
I would describe as the healing balm for us afflicted moraLs— * 
afflicted not only with physical ills, but with ills’ of th6 spirit.- 
The chapter contains the promise of God to aB erring mortals,- 
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nay even to those who may be 1 bora from the very womb of 
Sin.'' Those that turn to Him shall have no cause to grieve. 
The chapter also shows that the Gita was written when 
-varnashrama had ceased to exist In its pristine purity and had 
•come to mean, as it does today, a classification of high and 
low. 1 Let us forget that, and remember that the promise is 
.given to all apicheth Suduracharo even if they be steeped in sin. 
And when we are all steeped in sin, more or less, who 
•dare cast the stone at whom? ‘Be thou certain, none 
.can perish, trusting Me/ says the Lord, but let it not be under¬ 
stood to mean that our sms will be washed away by merely 
trusting Him without any striving Only he who struggles 
hard against the allurements of sense objects, and turns in 
tears aud gnef to the Lord, will be comforted. 5 * 

Again, Chapter Eleven and Twelve: ‘ What can more 
^forcefully turn one to God than this panoramic vision of His 
multitudinous manifestations, and having thus prepared us for 
bhakti , the Lord gives us the essence of bhakti m the twelfth 
chapter which is so brief that any one can commit it to memory 
to call it to his aid in moments of trial/ * 

Chapters Fourteen and Fifteen. > > 

11 Chapter fourteen and the threefold division of the quali¬ 
ties of nature remind me of Henry Drummond’s book I read 
about 30 years ago— The Natural Law in the Spiritual World . 
The laws are numerous but they have been broadly classified 
under three .heads. The fourteenth chapter describes the laws 
to which man is subject and the fifteenth describes Puru- 
shottama the Perfect Mao. The 4 ascent of man 5 is what we 
have to learn from these chapters. There is no man who is 
governed exclusively by one of the three gunas — sattva, rajas 
01 tamas . We have each of us to rise to a state 1 in which we 
are governed predominantly by. the sattva principle, until at 
last we rise beyond the three and are 4 PerfectJMan/ I can 
-think of an illustration from the physical world. Take water, 
-which in its solid state remains on the earth; it cannot ascend 
aintil it is rarefied into,steam. But once it is rarefied into 
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■steam it rises up in the sky where at last it is transformed 
into clouds whiph drop down t in the form of , rain and fructify 
and bless the earth. We are alf like water, we have to strive 
^o to rarefy ourselves that all the ego ih us perishes and we 
merge in the infinite to the eternal good of alL” 

One of the candidates for the Khadt service went in ohq 
- day with his own ailment. . He said he was very much 7 prone 
•to anger and he < wanted to cleanse < himself with fasting. - ‘ I 
warn you,* said Gandhiji, 4 that fasting is not always a penance 
for sins*. Humble surrender to God is the only escape from* 
-sin, and all fasting except when it is undertaken to help - that 
surrender is useless*. I would suggest a better * remedy. - Go 
and apologise to the man you were angry with, ask him to 
prescribe the penance for you and do that.^ That will be much 
better expiation than fasting.* 'The friend went and did like¬ 
wise. But what should the man who has been wronged do in 
this case? Simply forgive? Forgiveness, we have been told, 
is the ornament of the brave, but what is that forgiveness ? 
Passivity ? Taking the blow lying down ? ' Is that the meaning 
•of resisting not evil ? *> • 

» This was the subject of a talk one evening and I summa¬ 
rise it briefly: “ This talk of passive non-resistance has been 
the bane of our national life, l Forgiveness is a quality of the 
soul, and therefore a positive quality. It is not" negative. 
4 Conquer anger/ says Lord Buddha/ * by non-anger/ 5 But 
what is that t # non-anger ? * It is a positive quality and means 
the supreme virtue of charity or love. r You nlust be roused to 
this supreme virtue which must express itself in yoiir going 
to the angry* man, ascertaining from him the cause of his 
anger, making amends if you have given any cause for offence 
and then bringing home to him the error of his way and 
convincing him that it is wrong to be provoked. This con¬ 
sciousness of the quality of the soul, and deliberate exercise of 
it, elevate not only the man but the surrounding atmosphere. 
Of course only he who has that love will exercise it. This 
love can certainly be cultivated by incessant striving.” M, D. 
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. t2th January, 1928 

MYSORE GOVERNMENT’S KHADI CENTRE 
Py M. K„ Gandhi 

The Mysore Government have taken up an experiment na 
production and have started work in real earnest at a centre 
called Badanval, taking advantage Df help from the A. I. S. A. 
in regard to workers and plan of work. S]t. Rajagopalacharh 
has received a letter from one of the workers from which ther 
following interesting account of progress of work is extracted- 
It shows how easily Khadi spreads if the work is started or* 
right lines in rural areas where the need for a. supplementary 
occupation is keenly felt: „ t 1 . k * 

“300 spinners have received advances from us in the' 
shape of cotton or cash to buy the same while 100 otherst 
have been supplying yarn without, having . received any 
advance*, The average liability of each spinner is Re* 14 
The spinning area ha$, extended, to the interior towards- 
Gundlupet ;TaJ.uk . up < to some fifteen miles south of 
Badanval. The Badanval spinning circle has now develop- 
ed injto an ellipse which necessitates the opening'of a* 
second spinning,.focus; else it is difficult to keep, the 
balance.- Two thirds of the quantity of yarn that is being 
collected now flows,into Badanval from an area which had 
never been thought pf by the founders of this G circle. In 
fact, if anything hke a survey had been effected before 
hitting upon badanval as the centre, they should have fixed 
the centre somewhere between Badanval and Gundlupet* 
But all tfiis rearrangement cannot be effected immediately^ 
.“The following statement will explain the present con¬ 
dition of ;the work: \ k ^ 

1 - As on Nov. 30th As on Pec. 26th 

No* of villages to which 
we have extended, 
our operations 
No. of spinners > 


25 

230 


40 

400 
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Yam produced Rs. 160 (lbs. 212) Rg. 502 (lbs. 715) 

Cloth produced Rs. 145 (380 yds.) Rs. 445 (825 yds.) 

Weekly earnings of spinner 

Weekly earnings of weaver 3—6—0 . 

“We have not yet made suitable arrangement for 
bleaching. This hinders the immediate disposal of 4 our 
Khadi. We are trying to get over this difficulty. . * . 

“Cotton has never been and will never* be a money 
crop in this area. There is no extensive v cultivation. Next 
year every spinner is sure to stock Jier own cotton to feed 
her spindle and her buffalo with. > While thfe lint converts 
itself into thick warm dupatti , the seed converts 1 itself into 
nice butter which fattens the luxurious city folk.* 1 do* 
not know whether Nurijangad butter and Nunjangad Khadi 
will appeal to the taste of the Bangalore folk* in the same 
degree. . 

‘‘We are going to Gundlupet area in a couple of days 
and we shall return after a week/’ 


, 12th January, 1928 
INDEPENDENCE v. SWARAJ 
By K, Gandhi 

* -It is said that the Independence resolution is a fitting 
answer to Lord Birkenhead* Tf this be a serious contention; 
we have little notion of the answer that we should 5 make to the 
appointment of the Statutory Commission and the circum¬ 
stances attending the announcement of the appointment. The 
act of appointment needs, for an answer, not speeches however 
heroic they may be* not declarations however brave they may 
be, but corresponding action adequate to the act of the British 
Minister* his colleagues and his followers. 1 Supposing the 
Congress had passed no resolution whatsoever but had just 
made a bonfire of every yard of foreign cloth in its possession, 
and induced a like performance on the part of the whole nation, 
35 
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it would have been some hnswex, though hardly adequate, to 
what the act of appointment mearis. If the Congress could 
have brought about a strike of every< Government employee 
beginning with the Chief Judges and ending with the petty 
peons, mot excluding soldiers, that, act would have been a fairly 
adequate answer. It would certainly have disturbed the com¬ 
fortable equanimity with which the British ministers and those 
-concerned are looking upon all our heroics. 

*It may be said this is merely a counsel of perfection which 
I should know is not capable of execution. I do not hold that 
view. /Many Indians who are not speaking today are undoubt¬ 
edly preparing in their own manner for. the happy day when 
every Indian now sustaining the system of Government which 
holds, the nation in bondage . will leave the denationalising 
service/ ' It is contended that it is .courage, it is undoubtedly 
wisdom, to restrain the tongue whilst one is unprepared for 
action.'*' Mere brave speech without action is letting off useless 
steam. And the strongest speech shed .its jbravery when in 
1920 patriots learnt to court imprisonment for strong speeches. 
Speech is necessary for those who are dumbstruck. Restraint 
is necessary for the garrulous* The -English administrators 
chaff us for our speech and occasionally betray by their acts 
their contempt of our speeches and thereby tell us more effec¬ 
tively than by words ‘Act if yon dare*’- Till we can take up 
the challenge every single threatening speech or gesture of ours 
js in my opinion a humiliation, an admission of impotence. I 
have seen prisoners in chains spitting frothy oaths only to 
provide mirth for their gaolers;, , 

* Moreover, has independence suddenly become a goalm 
answer to something offensive that some Englishman has done? 
Do men conceive their goal$ m order to oblige people or to re* 
sent their A action?r I submit that if it is a goal, it must be 
declared and pursued irrespective of the acts or threats of 
Others. ♦ 

Let# us, therefore, understand what we mean by 
independence, -England, Russia, , Spam, Italy, Turkey* 
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Chilli, Bhutan have all their independence*'^"Whlch in- 
dependence do we want ? I must not be accused of begging’ 
the question. For if I were told that it is Indian independence' 
that is desired, it is possible to show that no two* persons* will 
give the same definition. The fact of the matter is that we do T 
not know our distant goal. It will be determined not by our 
definitions but by Our acts, voluntary and involuntary. If we 
are wise, we will take fcare of the present and the T future will 
take care of itself. God has given us only ' a ^limited sphere 
of action and a limited vision. Sufficient unto the*day is the' 
good thereof. 

I submit that Swaraj is an all-satisfying goal for all time. 1 
We the English-educated Indians often unconsciously mako 
the terrible mistake of thinking that the microscopic minority 
of English-speaking Indians is* the whole of India. I defy any 
one to give for independence a common Indian word intelligible 
to the masses. Our goal at any* rate* may be known by an r 
indigenous word - understood ‘ by the three hundred million^] 
And we have such a word in Swaraj first used in the name of 
the Nation by Dadabhai Naoroji. It is infinitely - greater than' 
and includes independence. It is a vital word. It has been^ 
sanctified by the noble sacrifices of thousands of Indians. It 
is a word which, if it has not penetrated the remotest corner 
of India, has at least got the largest currency* of any similar* 
word. It is a sacrilege to displace that word by a foreign 
importation of doubtful value. This independence'resolution* 
is pexhaps the final reason for conducting Congress proceed¬ 
ings in Hindustani and that alone.. No tragedy like that of the 1 
independence resolution would then have been possible.» The* 
most valiant speakers would then have ornamented the native' 
meaning of the word Swaraj and attempted all kinds of defini-* 
tions, glorious and inglorious. Would that the> independents ’ 
would profit by their experience and resolve henceforth to work 1 
among the masses for whom they desire freedom and taboo 
English speech in its entirety in so far as mass meetings sucli* 
as the Congress are concerned. 
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Personally I crave not for * independence/ which I do not 
understand, but I long for freedom from the English yoke. I 
would pay any price for it-,, I .would accept chaos in exchange 
for it. For the English peace is the peace of the grave. Any¬ 
thing would be better than this living death of a whole people. 
This satanic rule has weil-mgh ruined this fair land materially* 
morally and spiritually. I daily see its law courts denying 
justice and murdering,truth. I have just come from terrorised 
Orissa. , This rule is using my own countrymen for its sinful 
sustenance* I have a number of affidavits swearing that m 
the district of Khurda acknowledgments of enhancement of 
revenue are being forced from the people practically at the 
point of the bayonet. , The unparalleled extravagance of thi& 
rule has demented the Rajas and the Maharajas who, unmind¬ 
ful of consequences, ape it and grind their subjects to dust. In 
order tojprotect its immoral commerce this rule regards no 
means too mean,! and in order to keep three hundred millions- 
under, the heels, of a hundred thousand it carries a military 
expenditure]which is keeping millions in a state of semi-starva¬ 
tion and polluting thousands ( of mouths with intoxicating 
liquor. 

But my creed is , non-violence under all circumstances*. 
My method is conversion, not coercion; it is self-suffering, not 
the suffering of the tyrant. I know that method to be infallible* 
I knpw that a whole people can adopt it without accepting it 
as its creed and without understanding its philosophy. People 
generally do not understand the philosophy of all their acts* 
My ambition is.much higher than independence.* Through the 
deliverance of India/ T seek to deliver the so-called weaker 
races of the earth from the crushing heels of Western exploi¬ 
tation in which* England is the greatest partner. If India 
converts, as it can convert* Englishmen* it Can become the 
predominant partner in a world commonwealth of which 
England can have the privilege of becoming a partner if she 
chooses. India has the right, if she only knew, of becoming the 
predominant partner by reason of her numbers* geographical 
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position and culture inherited for ages. This is big talk I 
know. *For a fallen India to aspire to 1 move the world and 
protect weaker races is seemingly' an impertinence, But id 
explaining my strong opposition to this cry for independence^ 
I can no longer bide the light under a bushel: Mine' is an 
ambition worth living for and worth dying for. In no case do 
I want to reconcile myself tor a state lower than the best for 
fear of consequences. It is therefore not out of expedience that 
I oppose independence as my goal»j ]j want India to come to 
her own and that state cannot be better .defined by any single 
word than Swaraj. Its content will vary with the action that 
the nation is able to put forth at a'given moment! India's 
coming to her own will mean every riation doing likewise. 


TAKING UNLAWFUL LIBERTY 
A Sindhi friend writes: 

“ I am enclosing herewith a cutting from' the Stnd 
Observer of Karachi wherein you will find' your name 
among others used in support of medicines sought to be 
popularised and sold through the medium of such adver¬ 
tisement. 

“ I can hardly believe you could have spoken or written 
appreciatively of the medicines, mixtures, pills or potions 
of the pharmacy in question. 

* “ I hope you would write in Young India about this 
matter." ' 1 

I have seen the advertisement too. It is taking an unlaw¬ 
ful liberty with my name and I doubt not the names of other 
leaders. r It is remarkable the freedom these pharmacies take 
in order to find custom for their wretched traffic. In my 
opinion this use of names of persons without their permission 
is an illegality punishable in law. Since as a nori-ca-operator 
I.may not seek the protection of the law, I must be satisfied 
with warning the public against being misled by the use of my 
name in connection with any drug whatsoever. ’ My disbelief 
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in drugs in general is as strong as ever notwithstanding the 
very limited use by me in recent times of one or two com¬ 
paratively harmless and well-known opening drugs and quinine. 
I have no desire to see pharmacies multiplied in this country. 
JL would rather-see people freed from the slavery of drugs. 

M. K. Gw 


12 th January , igzS 
MADRAS KHADI EXHIBITION 
By M« K. Gandhi , 

Mr. Polak being in Madras during the Congress week, I 
invited him, tQ visit thej Khadi Exhibition > and t give me his* 
criticism. He has now sent me a letter from which I take the 
following extract: 

u I find myself • unable- to' give you' anV real summary 
of my views on the Exhibition, ;first„ because I was there 
too ^hort^a time, secondly* because there was ~nd adequate 
guide to £he work, and .thirdly, because of ray defective 
knowledge of the, subject. The t following must therefore 
serve^ inadequately.! The site was bad, owing to its being 
partly bounded by an open ditch in which either running 
or stagnant water stood, 5 The inconvenience, must have 
been considerable, pwmg to the. open nature of the Exhi¬ 
bition, dust must have frequently swept over both visitors 
and stalls. Because of the very nature of the Exhibition 
and the strong sunlight, there could be very little display 
of goods and therefore there was not mtfch to catch the 
eye, unless one specially looked out for particular things- 
I think that this is a distinct^ defect,' where so much in 
this country depends upon an, appeal to the eye. The 
usual propaganda, through charts, .diagrams and maps,, 
was good, but might have been and might be considerably 
better. The simpler the appeal and the larger the scale r 
the more success with the multitude. 1 

“ Again I think it would have been better if products- 
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bad been arranged, according to*.kind fhaa .according to 
district, if this had been possible., Thus,( plain cloth #11 
together; plain block-printed cloth ditto \ coloured-printed 
cloth, ditto; dyed cloth^ ditto; and so om. Then it wpuld 
have been possible better to compare like tljipgs from 
different areas, and one. cquld ^better have judged-where 
one district exqelled and, another lagged behind-, - a, , i 
, f * On the other hand, I found an immeqse ,advapce in 
quantity and quality of production from what ,1 ijad been 
led to expect. There was a remarkable variety of product 
both Jn quality and in ls;ind, and thjs sqeiqs clearly to indif 
cate that the demand 19 growing and is being supplied* 
By the way, I hope that indigenous vegetable dyes will bq 
encouraged to the exclusion t of A imported artificial ,ope$* 
I was told that Khadi did not take vegetable, dyes., as. well 
as the latter. _ __ 

“ I am sure that Khadi has come to stay ; but I 
believe that it is only by encouragement from the higher 
classes that the populace will take ; to it genprpu^Jy. The 
only way to get the higher classes genuinely to interest 
themselves in the matter—for patriotism and self-interest 
are not often bed-fellows l—is to' give them beautiful and 
artistic things of good quality from their point * of, view.. I 
don't believe they will adopt yOurs, except verbally and to 
please you. Unless Khadi Can'be! as cheap, as good, as 
satisfying for all needs, as the machine product, - you wili 
have a losing fight except in so , far as you ar$L content to 
have a cottage industry for self-clothing . adjunct to agri¬ 
culture. ' 

” These few thoughts—that 'you will probably and 
rightly discard as the superficial views* of an egotistical 
and ill-informed amateur^occur to me but as I promised 
. to send you them, there they are.” , , 

Though the criticism is not a considered opinion, it will be 
useful to the organisers of future exhibitions, I-do not share 
the view that educated Indians will not patronise Khadi unless- 
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they have it supplied to them on the same terms as macfame- 
madp cloth as to price, quality, durability &c. Whilst they do 
expect k particular standard to satisfy their artistic taste they 
are gladly paying extra cost, and are by no means insistent on 
equality 'with machine-made cloth in point of quality. 

j 'The knowledge that Khadi supports the poorest of the 
land who would otherwise be without such support is a great 
determining factor frith the educated and well-to-do classes in 
buying ithadi; But that of course is no reason for Khadi 
producers to be remiss in their attempt to improve the quality. 
Indeed the advance made in this direction is highly encourag¬ 
ing. The workers are not going to be contented with anything 
less than the excellence that Khadi had when there 1 was 
no machine-made cloth and which no machine has been yet 
able even to equal. 


IQlh January , I$2h 

GUJARAT VIDYAPITH CONVOCATION 
By Mi K. Gandhi 

«' The Vidyapith continues to show a decline in point of 
numbers, 15 primary schools having been disaffiliated during 
the past year for their inability to com ply with the spinning 
and Khadi conditions. The attendance at the Mahavidyalaya 
too shows a steady decline ; from over 50 the number is now 
reduced to 37.. It may be therefor^ impertinence to describe 
as a university an institution, having but a few schools contain¬ 
ing a few thousand boys affiliated to it and a college containing 
less than 50 boys. But ‘ university 1 like independence is an 
elastic term open to anybody to appropriate or mis-appropri¬ 
ate and we frankly confess that to call the Vidyapith a 
university is a misappropriation. Vidyapith therefore is the 
only correct term to use carrying with it no reproach. It 
merely means a seat of learning which may hold from one to 
<one million bupils^ The term * university * immediately sets 
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the mind thinking of the big foreign growth that has beet* 
super-imposed on India. If we speak of national institutions 
as universities, we are likely * to forget the- denationalising 
associations of these foreign* universities * and *may^ use theifl 
hugeness as our measure and then be despondent to * find ours 
•to be small and uninspiring. 1 But the'report > that the Regis-t 
trar read, if it showed a decline in numbers, 1 showed also with 
pride that it was the effort at national education that had enabl* 
ed Vallabhbhai Patel to carry On the marvellous'organisation of 
flood relief } No wonder therefore that the following Address of 
Dmabandhu C. Ft Andrews who was* invited to deliver the 
•Convocation address deeply touched the audience. The pathos 
and deliberation with which he read it lent an added force io 
it: * 

• “ When the call suddenly came to me, through your Chan- 

-cellor and Vice-Chancellor, to deliver this year the Convoca¬ 
tion address at the Gujarat Vidyapith, one subject was 
uppermost in my mind, namely the shock that came' to us all 
in the unexpected death of Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

4 * He was one of the truest friends I have ever naa m my 
•life. For nearly a quarter of a century we had been intimately 
associated together. Therefore, the thought suddenly flashed 
upon me, that I could not better bring home td ray audience 
today the essential qualities of National Education than by 
making the personality of Hakim Ajmal Khan of Delhi the 
-centre of my subject' 

“ For it is almost a truism that education can never pro¬ 
perly be studied in the abstract, as if it were merely a system. 
The best part of crur education comes from the impact of per¬ 
sonal character at the impressionable age of youth. I have 
long ago forgotten the classical lectures, that I attended at 
Cambridge; but I can most vividly remember, even today, the 
saintly presence and child-like faith of Sir George Gabriel 
Stokes, the profoundest physical scientist of his own generation 
and the humblest servant of God. He made me, when I was a 
mere boy, T the friend of his old age. To sit silently in his pre- 
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sence was the most , impressive university education i I ever 
received;. - 

n ?' “ How, then, can X bring to, you,, quite simply,* even in a 
reflected light, the personality ofi. Hakim Actual Khan, which 
impressed jne.so much in what I might call the Indian side of 
my education ? * ;Let me,try in a. few* words, ,He revealed to 
me the true type of a great soul., , He gave to me, when I first 
came to India at the beginning of the present century, a very 
high ideal of what India Stood for among the. nations of man^ 
kind* He was the heir, pf a lofty tradition . in Islam,—the 
Moghul tradition of old Delhi., Among the * religious civiliza¬ 
tions of the world, that have still within therm ». in our own 
times, the’ active living power to produce t great* personalities^ 
Islam stands out in the vanguard of modem history. There 
are qualities,m it/, far r, character , building;;,that; are Unique. 
They may be found, in different, types, k in> v dhferep£ ^countries 
and cities; u > 

“ In Delhi/this Muslim tradition had come [into intimate 
touch with Hindu, ideals. /A fruitful synthesis r had resulted. 
The singular perfection of the poetic thought of Kabir, Dadu, 
Nanak is parallel to the beauty of the architecture of the Taj 
Mahal. They represent a unity of life, an excellence that has 
penetrated the thought of a whole people,. The more I study 
the Moghul period, the deeper becomes the feense of this im* 
pressiori of unity between Hindu and , Musalman* strengthen¬ 
ing and purifying both religious faiths. Not only have I been 
able to trace this historically, but also I have had the good 
fortune to be able to see it .exemplified among my own personal 
friends in Delhi, of whom Hakim Ajmal Khan was the oldest. 
The tradition has not yet passed away; and m Dr. Ansari, the 
President of the National Congress, .the. Indian. Nation has 
rightly chosen, at this critical hour, the one I man who could 
lead us forward into that haven of ^ freedom about which the 
Poet prays that this country may- awake. 

“ Hakim Ajmal Khan; from* fchildhood onwards, moved 
about and had his being in this environment of old Delhi, with 
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its courtesy and gentle kindness, its dignity 1 add ' calm. 
It formed the all-sufficient foundation of his own* early 'train¬ 
ing. It fashioned, as nothing ; else" could do, his ^ character,* 
giving him an innate nobility of spirit. It made v 
what we all felt in hurl,—the perfect gentleman, loved 
by the Hindu and Muslini poor of Delhi 2 as a ' healer * 
and a saviour. His father and grandfather had held the 
same position in the city. Often’ I have gone to see 1 him- 
and watched him hour after hour while he attended to the sick 
and dying. The poorest of the poor, Hindu, Musalman, Sikh,- 
Christian, were alike regarded as his own children. { There are 
some Indian Christians in Delhi, drawn 1 from the depressed 
classes. I have seen them coming in 'their simple trust t<y 
Hakim Ajmal Khan with the certainty 1 that he* would give as- 
much care and attention to their sufferings as : lie would to the 
royal patients who used to ask for his medical aid. As I have 
watched him, the picture has come to me, from the Gospels, of 
one about whom it was written : ‘ When eventide was come, 
they brought to Him out of the city the sick and infirm and 
diseased and He healed them all.* While 1 1 halve sekh Hakinr> 
Ajmal Khan in his court-yard near the Chandni Chowk, with 
the very poorest round him, I have had (let hie say it with alb 
reverence) the vision of the Christ. 

M There was a dignity about -everything he said and did— 
This was so natural to him, because his home, his religion, his- 
social environment, were all of one piece. He was hot jerked* 
about, as he grew up, from one civilization to another, at one 
time half western, at another time almost violently eastern by 
reaction. He was never blown about by fevery passing fashion 
of the hour. His life grew silently upward, like a 1 tree, that 
roots itself firm and strong in mother earth. < He was very 
deeply grounded in the tradition and culture of his own country. 
He had access, at his very dpor, to the highest that Islam and: 
India had to give him, and he made use of this to the full. It 
became, as it were, the very air he breathed; it was his life* 
force, drawn from without and also working from within. 1 1 
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“ Here, I , think, is 4 the reason why Hakim Ajmal Khan 
became one of the, strongest supporters of Indian National 
Education—education, that is to say, rooted and grounded in 
the very soul of India herself. Indeed, it may be said, with 
strict adherence to the truth, that he actually sacrificed his own 
life in order to foster,and promote this higher type of education. 
For not only was the Tibbia at Delhi his own creation, but the 
Jamia Miha also, when* transferred - to Delhi, became the 
^object of bis special devotion*. He wore himself out in his 
-efforts to help each institution and to keep things going. It 
has been a great joy to me to read that your Chancellor, with 
-characteristic all-embracing love, in this time of national 
sorrow f has received the Jamia Milia into _his own arms 
to bless making this a. pious act of memory'towards 

I Hakim Ajmal Khan, .whose death the whole Indian nation 
mourns. 

“ Let me tell a story ,of a visit that I recently paid to the 
Jamia Milia. One of my old pupilsi, Ramachandra, who is well 
known and loved both in Shantiniketan and‘ Sabarmati, took 
me there to speak to the students. It was a privilege to share, 

. even for a short time, their^poverty and sacrifice in the cause ol 
a great ideal. The teachers and students were of one heart 
and one soul, sharing their common life of poverty as brothers; 
The library, with its valuable books, .was their one costly 
treasure; and their pride in it was delightful to witness. 
Shantiniketan came into my mind at once, where the 
library forms the centre of our own aspirations and is the 
pride and care of our Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore. 

"Whenever I go from the Jamia Milia to Sabarmati, and 
from Sabarmati to Shantiniketan, I feel the same spirit of sacri¬ 
fice abroad. * We are living today in India in one of the great 
Ages of Faith,—such a period as that which saw the birth of 
Nalanda and Taxila of old. My ywn mind goes back for its 
parallel to that wonderful Thirteenth Century in Europe, when 
'S. Franqis of Assisi sang his songs of joy at the beauty of all 
.creation; when Giotto painted bis marvellous pictures; when 
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Dante wrote his immortal epic of the purification of the human * 
soul till it attains the beatific vision. 1 

"Let me describe to you the early beginnings of my owrr 
college at Cambridge, which was & Franciscan Foundation; 
Truly faith in those days wrought miracles,'and removed 
mountains of difficulty. 1 Eady Valence Mary of Pembroke, our' 
pious foundress, was devoted to the Franciscan Order. Her 
husband was tragically killed during the tournament, held on* 
her wedding day, and she built Pembroke College in his me-'- 
mory. She established it, at first, simply by erecting twelve 
huts, made of wattle and thatch, on the banks of the river Cam. 
There, in the beginning, she gave a yearly income to twelve 
Franciscan scholars with their pupils. All this happened six 
hundred years ago; and we rejoice that from our Alma Mater 
of Pembroke College have gone forth poets, such as Edmund 
Spenser and Thomas Gray; martyrs, like Ridley and Bradford; - 
statesmen, like William Pitt; and scholars, like Edward Gran-- 
ville Browne, who died last year.^the one, perhaps, that did* 
more to represent the truth and nobility of Islamic culture t<? 
the West than any other man of our own times. 

“This period, in which we live, is, as I have said, another 
age of faith in Indi^. The faith of Rabindranath Tagore, 
sacrificing all the riches of hi 4 genius- to give life to his own 
Shantiniketan; the faith of Hakim Ajraai Khan, establishing at 
such a cost the Tibbia andjamia Milia at Delhi; the faith 
of Mahatma Gandhi, building up his own Ashram ^ at Sabar- 
mati and also this Gujarat Vidyapith^all this has * its historic * 
counterpart in what I have just related about the; early 'begin-* 
nings of my own college; it has also its parallel m every page 
of Indian History, It corresponds to that gtafid 1 definition of 
faith, which says, ’ ‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped* 
for, the evidence of things not seen/ 

“Brothers and sisters, I cannot carry my great subject any* 
further. I have given you a glimpse only into the heart of' 
Hakim Ajmal Khan and what he stood for. 4 He endured as* 
seeing him who is Invisible/— Invisible God, whom we call by 
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^tnany names, but who is eve*£h? Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam* 
India, for countless ages, has set out as a pilgrim pn her search 
for the One,, She has laic) .aside the, riches, and the glory of 
-theworld and taken p^the robe of Sannyasa, m her search for 
-the One„ ^Others w>q are satisfied * with , earthly riches may 
-despise her; but we, who can be satisfied with nothing but the 
Truth itself, shall reverence A evea the tattered and the worn 
vrobe in, which our f own -indigenous .centres of learning veil 
-themselves today*. Their very poverty will be our joy, our 
pride* For in their hearts is ever, eehqing the. music-of the 
Jov e-song of the Eternal.” 

He added a few words by way of a personal appeal to the 
.graduates and laid stress on brahmackaryq. Passions he said 
were to be conquered by a deeper • passion, u *?., - passion for 
*God. T i „ - , . * 

At tlje end of the proceedings a portrait , of Ach^rya Gid^ 
warn was unveiled, by Gandhijt who alluded to the great sacrifice 
jnade by him whep ,he fir$t joined, the Vidygpith and made , its 
^existence j>ossij}lq.j 


igih 'Januaryy^o 
- TO^'NO; CHANGERS’ 
bVmJk. Gandhi*' 

r 

Isee that .the news that there was; to be at Sabarmati a 
^meeting of "No Changers’ some .time this month has found its 
way to the pressor Perhaps: this was inevitable. But I am 
-sorry to have to inform all concerned that the idea has been 
-dropped fot the time being at any rate. .Many ‘No Changers*, 
'ha/e been long suggesting such a meeting with a view to the 
formation of a programme abd a general interchange of views* 1 
The demand became insistent at Madras when the ‘No Chan¬ 
gers* who attended the Congress felt that on several resolutions 
they should have a definite joint policy and that they should be 
.able to act as a distinct party within the Congress. Though L 
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was not enamoured of the idea of forming a party, I was pot 
averse to the calling of a meeting pf ‘No Changers’, for the 
purpose of discussion: But ,as I came to the drafting of a 
circular letter, I saw that it was a difficult performance * and it 
was an equally difficult thing to select the names of invitees, c I 
found both to be hopeless) tasks, , On going into the thing 
deeper I found that the convening Of such a meeting might 
embarrass Dr. Ansari and make the working of the national 
programme of boycott mor& difficult by drawing the attention 
•of the country away from the boycott and distracting it,by, a 
discussion of matters that may well await a better opportunity* 
I discovered further that the formation, of a ‘No Change 7 party 
■without me in it was not likely to function fully and vigorously 
so long as I was alive, available and retained a fairly healthy 
and active mind. And the idea behind the , suggested meeting 
was to form a party in which I* need not take any part. It may 
be theoretically possible, but in practice reference would always 
be made to me for opinion on many matters, which opinioUf 
would be more likely! to be faulty than it would be, if I r-was* 
present at the discussion from which thei matters for opinion 
anight have risen. * These. considerations^inade j me" incline to 
the view that the meeting might at least be postponed. Vallabh- 
bhai with whom I first shared my revised opinion agreed, with 
me. Other friends came to the same conclusion . on other- and 
independent grounds. The idea of the meeting therefore re¬ 
mains under suspension for the time being. > , 

- I hope that .the suspension will not disappoint the 'No 
■Changers/ J am not sure that it is not a better arrangement. 
Whilst non-co-operation as. agnation al programme is partial¬ 
ly suspended/individual con-co-operators have an opportunity 
of testing the strength of their faith. Their faith will be all the 
stronger standing alone without the warmth of a party. 
When anyth mg assumes the strength of a creed - which non- 
-co-operation must be with those who stiiljremain true to it, it 
becomes self-sustained i and derives the needed support from 
within. Let us also have faith in the country that when a for- 
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ward movement becomes possible, all those who left non-co^ 
bperation will rejoin it whole-heartedly. I have no forward step- 
to suggest' at- the present tooment. Anything intermediate L 
can suggest may disturb the Joint programme that various- 
parties in the country are trying to evolve. Meanwhile I can 
only invite the attention of * No Changers ' to the great con¬ 
structive programme of Khadi. Those who do not appreciate 
it, do not understand the most potent and thd most operative- 
part of non-co-operation, viz., non-violence^ Non-co-operation 
without non-violence can never rise to the dignity of a creed 
and becomes merely one among many strategies in a campaign^ 
Non-violeiit ndn-co-operation has been conceived as an infal¬ 
lible remedy replacing all ! others. 'And Khadi is the corner 
stone of its positive side. Here is a reluctant testimony in 
favour of Khadi given by Mr. Harcourt Robertson in the Daily 
Despatch. The writer is claimed I by the icditor to be * one who* 
has spent many years in - British India where ,he was engaged 
in occupations demanding an intimate knowledge of market 
Conditions and the "Indian psychology.^ hm indebted to the 
Leader of-the twelfth instant for the following 2, 

*? He- (Mr* Robertson) ascribes the heavy * drop id the 
amoudt of British cotton ’ fabrics purchased by India not to 
pdst-war dislocation and economic ^stress, 'nor to»th^ 
poverty of the masses; for * the Indian^ peasant is always 
appallingly poor/ nor to famines, for ‘ famine in India is of 
almost yearly occurrence/ but to the competition of Indian 
and Japanese mills and ' most of all to Khaddar which, he 
writes, towers like a giant above. all other! causes. Ha- 
regards Khaddar ad the real, enemy, . His description of it 
and of its highrpriest,< Mahatma Gandhi r will be read with 
interest. Hekays: 

“ !Khaddar is a native-made cloth woven on primitive 
looms from hand-spun yarn by unskilled, amateurish 
■ workers.' It is coarse, stiff, full of knotfr and faults, and 
' always looks dirty^yet there is a positive vogue for it,, 
even wealthy natives taking a pride in garments made 
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from it* For Khaddar represents in concrete form; the 
slogan of the rapidly growing Nationalist Party : ‘India for 
the Indians/^ Not a penny of the money spent on it leaves 
the country. He who wears it helps <to feed India’s starv¬ 
ing millions, proclaims: his. country’s independence T and 
shows himself a ^patriot of the first -*water.j..,.Khaddar is 
one of the weapons, used by^r-and indeed, invented by—- 
Mahatma Gandhi in his fight against foreign rule in India. 
Half saint/half-fanatic, and. wholly patriot, Mahatma- 
Gandhi now speaks* m his person and through the native 
press to the very hearts lof India’s educated classes* 
Non-co-operation is not dead in India because it is no 
longer talked., It has now ire ached the stage of silen$ and 
dangerous activity. 4 1.0 * Let Mr. Gandhi’s missionaries 
once rope in. the masses* and India' will no longer be a 
poor buyer,she will be no buyer at alL The blow 

is aimed not only at cotton. It is a definite attempt to ruin 
the market for all British goods/ * . . 

.“These remarks cannot but hearten those who, have 
been working, under the inspiring leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, for the spread of Khaddar. That great apostle of 
non-violence believes that through the charkha India can 
win economic freedom, and that political'freedom must 
follow in its wake.^ Mr. Robertson is alarmed and suggests 
a remedy and it is this : * Restore confidence in the British 
Raj, inculcate the Empire idea, cause the masses of India 
to realise how much, they owe ta British rule, and Britain 
will recover her Indian market/ - He urges that pro-British 
propaganda should be carried on through cinema j films*, 
which should be exhibited free of cost to the ignprant mas-p- 
ses, other means of propaganda, such as the press, jnot 
being neglected. If his suggestion is given effect to* 

* India may yet be saved to us, and our market there is by 
no means irretrievably lost yet/ No time is to be lost, for 

* in a few short years the Nationalist leaven may well have 
worked so that any attempt to neutralise it would fail 

36 
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because of being made too late/ Tn the meantime be sug- 
« gests that something should be done to give wide publicity 
in India to ideas such’ 'as * Lancashire fabrics of Indian 
cotton.” 1 Tndia’s best customer is Lancashire,* ‘Tobuy 
-Lancashire cloth is to help India's cultivators/ Unless 
these and similar ’remedies/ he concludes, ‘are applied at 
once it seems certain that the Indian market for Lanca¬ 
shire cotton goods is not a sick but a dying one/ The 
writer is greately mistaken in thinking that the capitalistic 
propaganda of the nature he suggests will stem the tide of 
the national movement. India's masses and classes are 
not so un-sophisticated as not to see through the whole 
s game. ■ The only' effect of propaganda organised for pur¬ 
poses of economic exploitation is likely to be .to give a 
stimulus to the Khaddar movement and make even those 
among Indians who at present do not attach much impor¬ 
tance to its economic potentiality look at the cbarkha from 
a different angle of vision. A propaganda of the nature 
suggested would be a. clear admission- that Khaddar is 
winning its way,’ and this will ♦ have the effect of inducing 
faith in it on the part bf those who belong to the category 
• of doubters. It is not by interested propaganda but by 
substantial concessions to the national demands of Indians 
that the relations of the two countries can be placed on a 
healthy footing and the causes which are operating to the 
. detriment of Lancashire's trade with India removed.” 

Needless to say that Khadi is not a threats It is the breath 
of national life like Swata j. The Khadi movement like Swaraj 
cannot be given up.against any concessions however gener¬ 
ous.* To give up Khadi would be to sell the masses, the soul 
of India. 
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igth January , igz8 
FRIENDS, OF A FEATHER 

Two events of a far-reaching importance - occurred last 
^eefc—the visit to the Ashram of friends of the International 
Fellowship, knd the convocation of the Vidyapith. And if I 
devote more space to the one than to the other, it is not because 
I attach more value to it, but because it is not so familiar as 
the other coming every year. 

It was in the fitness of things that the • members of the 
Council of the International Federation with their friends 
should have thought of having their meeting in the Ashram, 
itself an international fellowship in its own way. If the friend¬ 
ly company that visited us was as varied as it could be, no' 
less varied were we their hosts—men and women drawn from 
different countries and bound together by a common ideal. It 
is possible that the friends came to Sabarmati attracted by the 
name of the Ashram and its founder, but I Have no doubt that 
many of them left with the feeling that during the -»three days 
that they spent with us they were amidst another fellowship 
inspired as much as they by the ideal of peace on earth and 
.good-will to men. * 

To take only a few names, among our guests were friends 
like Dinabandhu Andrews, the warmth of whose friendship 
and cooperation any association working for peace must prize j 
friends like Professor P A. Wadia, a ^oroastrian, loving 4 td 
scorn delight and live laborious days/ like Mr. DeBoer from 4 
Vellore and Mr. Dewick from the other end of India, Calcutta, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Henriod from Switzerland, working for the 
welfare of the student world; ladies like Miss Varkey from 
Madras, loving to call herself * a mother of three hundred 
children/ and Shrimati Janaki Ammai from Malabar and 
Mrs. Maclean and Miss Manibai from Bombay and Miss Van 
Doren from Poona, all fired with the same ideals of social 
•service; men like Mr. Elwyn of the Society of Christ, just out 
of his teens and fresh from Oxford, come to India,* as he said 
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to do some atonement for the sin of his countrymen in keep¬ 
ing India in chains; Indian friends like Dr. Jesudasan anci 
Sjt. Sankaran Nair and Mr. Hameed Khan from South India, 
and Mr* Kumaraswamy from Ceylon—Christians* Hindus, a* 
Parsi and a Moslem; Indians, Americans, English, Swiss, a 
Russian and a Swede—a fellowship of faiths and nationalities* 
and aspirations for good-will and unity- They have an Indian 
secretary in Mr. A. A. Paul, loved by them all, and ever active* 
and industrious. 

They stayed with us for thjree days and came in fairly 
close contact with the paembers of our Ashram, rejoicing to^ 
conform to all our rules of daily life and contenting themselves* 
with the meagre comforts that it was in our power to give 
them. Many of them took part in the morning prayer and alii 
ip the evening prayer, English translations of Qur verses and 
songs being specially supplied to them, and in addition to the, 
Indian songs usually sung we had a hymn each day given us* 
by the Christian congregation. We were thus a happy frater¬ 
nity enjoying these days of privilege and grace. 

Prof. Wadia opened the sessions with'g devotional speech 
of which Jhp keynote yras love, not only between individuals* 
and individuals, but nations and nations. The next day 
Mj* Andrews led with readings from the , Bible and ‘When I 
survey the wondrpus pross,’ and invited Khare Shastri to give 
a song from the Ashram Bhajanavali and Imamsaheb to recite 
verses fro up the Holy Koran. A^fter this Gandhiji w as request¬ 
ed to open a discussion; on what should be the fundamental 
objective, of the fellowship, f There was no doubt about theur 
obi e ct, but they had yet to formulate a creed which whilst it 
w as free from narrowness wasr also free from any trace of 
latitudinananism. The discussion lasted for two days, and* 
though they could not arrive at any definite result, it was far, 
from fruitless. It led to a free and frank exchange of views 
ultimately bound to establish a better understanding. It also 
showed that however much we swear by the fundamentals, 
ro ost of us labour under what Baoon classified as the idols ofT 
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the tribe, the cave, the forum andi the theatre. Thus there was 
*10 difference ot opinion as to the object of all to work for the 
-widest toleration, to combine and side with the forces of light 
against the forces of darkness, or as Dinabandhu r Andrews 
•said, with those who seek God, truth and divine light, against 
those who blankly leave God out and become materialists. 
Every one seemed to be agreed on this, but many seemed to 
(run away from what would appear to be the necessary corollary 
of the proposition. This was defined by Gandhi]! at some 
deogth at this and other meetings, and the discussion' clearly 
showed the various points of contact and difference. - ' ► > 

“In order to attain a perfect fellowship,” said Gandhiji, 
“ every act of its members must be a religious act and an act 
of sacrifice. I came to the conclusion long ago, after prayerful 
search and study and discussion with as many people as I could 
.meet, that all religions wete true and also that all had some 
error tn them, and that whilst I hold by my own, I should hold 
•others as dear is Hinduism, from which it logically follows that 
we should hold all as dear as our nearest kith land km and that 
we should make no distinction between them. Sa we can only 
pray, if we are Hindus, not that a Christian should become a 
JTiodu, or if we are Musalmans, not that a Hindu or a Chris¬ 
tian should become a Musalman, nor should we even secretly 
pray that any one should be converted, but our inmost prayer 
•should be that a Hindu should be a better Hindu, a Muslim a 
better Muslim and a Christian a better Christian. That is the 
fundamental truth of fellowship. That is the meaning of thp 
wonderful passion, the story of which Andrews read out to 
you of the song and verses that Khare Shastri and Imam- 
saheb recited. If Andrews invited them to give their song 
and verses for mere courtesy or by way of patronising tolera¬ 
tion, he was false to the fellowship. In that case he should 
not have do.ne so, but I have known Charlie Andrews too 
well, and I know that he has given the same love to others as 
die has for his own, and thereby broadened his Christianity, 
as I broaden my Hinduism by loving other religions as my own. 
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If however there is any suspicion in your mind that only- 
one religion can be true, and others false you must reject 
the doctrine of fellowship ' placed before you. Then we 
would have a continuous process of exclusion and found 
our fellowship on an t exclusive basis. Above all I plead 
for utter truthfulness. If we do not feel for other reli¬ 
gions as we feel for pur f own, we had better disband our¬ 
selves, for we do not want a wishy-washy toleration. My 
•doctrine of toleration does not include toleration of evil, though 
it does the toleration of the evil-minded. It does not therefore 
mean that you have to invite each and every one who is evil- 
minded or tolerate a false faith. By a true faith I mean one 
the sum total of whose energy is for the good of its adherents, 
by a false I mean that Which is predominantly 1 false. If you 
therefore feel that the sum total of Hinduism has been bad for 
the Hindus and the world, you must reject it as a false faith.” 

T Gandhiji’s insistence on a member of the followship not 
even secretly wishing, that a member of another faith should 
be converted to his own led to a general discussion on the 
question of conversion, pandhiji again defined his position, 
more clearly than before * T would not only not try to con¬ 
vert but would hot even secretly pray that any one should 
embrace my faith. * My prayer would always be that Imam- 
saheb should be a better Musalman, or become the best he 
can. Hinduism with its' message of Ahimsa is to me the 
most glorious religion in the world,—as my wife to me is the 
most beautiful woman in the world,—but others may feel the- 
same about their own religion. Cases of real honest conver¬ 
sion are quite possible. If some people for their inward 
satisfaction and growth change their religion let them do so* 
-As regards taking our message to the aborigines. I do not 
think I should go and give my message out of my own 
wisdom. Do it in all humility, it is Said. Well, .1 have been 
an unfortunate witness of arrogance often going in the garb 
of humility. If I am perfect I know that my thought will 
reach others. It taxes all my time to reach the goal I have 
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set to myself. What have I to take jto the aborigine^, and the 
Assamese hillmen, except to go in py. nakedness, Jt tG,tJhjem> 
Rather than , ask them to join my-prayer^ I would join thei^ 
prayer.. We .were strangers to ,thi$XSOrt of classicaliou^- 
'animtsts/‘aborigines' etc , but we.Jiava learnt it . from Eng¬ 
lish rulers. I,must have the desire to serve and it jnust put 
me right with people^ Conversion and service go ill together.” 

The next .day early morning the , friends met for an in-; 
formal conversation with Gandhiji when ,again the same 
question was asked by many of them. 

J Would you have a ruling of such a character that those 
who had a desire to eon vert, should .not be eligible for member¬ 
ship V , . , , 

‘Personally/ said Gandhiji, ‘I think they .shouldnot be 
eligible* I should have framed a resolution to that effect as 
I regard it as the logical outcome of fellowship. It is essen¬ 
tial for inter-religious relationship and contact.' / 

Ts not the; impulse to proselytise God-given V inquired 
another friend* j ,, 

‘I question] it/ said Gandhiji. ‘But if, all impulses are 
God-given, as some of our Hindus believe, He has also given, 
us discrimination. He will say,. I have given you .many 
impulses so that your capacity to face temptation, may be 
tested.' - \ i 

‘But you do believe in preaching an economic order ?/jn T 
quired one of the fair sex. 

‘ l do, as I believe in preaching laws of health.' , 

‘ Then why not apply the same rule in religious matters ? ? 
‘ It is a relevant question* But you must not forget that 
we have started with the fundamental principle that all religions 
are true. If there were different but good, and true health laws 
for different communities, I should hesitate 'to preach some as 
true and some as false. I am ! positive that with people not? 
prepared to tolerate one another's religious belief there can be 
no international fellowship. . 

1 Moreover physical analogies iwhen applied- to spiritual 
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matters are good only up to a certain point. When you take 
up an analogy from nature you can stretch it only to a Certain 
point. But I would take an r illustration from the physical 
world and explain what I mean/ If I want to hand a rose to 
you, there is & definite movement. But if I want to transmit 
its scent I do so without any movement* The rose transmits 
its own scent without a movement. Let us rise a step higher, 
and we can understand that spiritual experiences are self-act¬ 
ing. Therefore the analogy of preaching sanitation etc. does 
not hold good. If we have spiritual truth it will transmit 
itself. * You talk of the joy of a spiritual experience and say 
you cannot but share it. Well, if it is real joy, boundless joy, 
it will spread itself without a vehicle of speech. In spiritual 
matters we have merely to step out of the way*. Let God work 
His way. ’ If we interfere we may do f harm. Good is a self-* 
acting force. • Evil is not, because it is a negative force. It 
requires the cloak of virtue before it can march forward/ * * 

A Did not Jesus Himself teach and preach ? * 

* We are on dangerous ground here. You ask me to give 
my interpretation of the life of Christ/ Well, I may say that I 
do not accept everything in *the gospels as 1 historical truth* 
And it must be remembered that he was working amongst his 
owri people, and he said he had not come to destroy but to 
fulfil. I draw a great distinction between the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Letters Of Paul. They are a graft on -Christ's 
teaching, his own gloss apart from Christ'S' oWn j experience. 1 
When a German professor came the Othe^ ? day to visit 
Gandhiji after having visited the Mahavidyalaya, and expressed 
his satisfaction with it, Gandhiji said" 4 Well, you may express 
you* satisfaction. But th^re is not much to see m it today. Jt 
lies buried deep 1 down in the earth; In the beginning it looked 
as though the seeds had sprouted, arid the shoots would grow 
into a big tree, but they withered away. If the seeds are dead 
wfe shall have deserved it, but I am sure they are not dead. A 
day will come, when they will sprout again, and blossom into a 
tree/ In these words he put in a nutshell the present position 
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-of the national university and his view v about its future. Oa 
the day of the Convocation. Gaudhiji took ■ upon himself the 
task of interpreting Mr, Andrews' address, which he did m his 
-own way, endorsed all the Sentiments, above all the great 
message of faith,—“ Now faith is the substance of things hoped 
_for s the evidence of things not seen ? 1 —and reiterated with, if 
possible, greater emphasis the sentiments lie had expressed 
before the German professor. He commended the address of 
Mr. Andrews, as the production of a poet, artist and orator, 
and of a man of God and mail of faith. " Fifteen primary 
schools had to be disaffiliated during the year, you have heard 
the Registrar say,” satd Gandhip. “ What if more have to be 
disaffiliated? They had to be disaffiliated because we would 
not relax our rigid programme, because we satd that they 
must accept compulsory spinning, otherwise go. It may be 
that this*may result ultimately in the whole Vidyapith being 
emptied, with its Chancellor as "the sole occupant, his own 
teacher and his own pupil. What then ? Well, I will conti¬ 
nue sitting there working away at myrwheel. If you have that 
Taith, you may be sure that you will have not only one Pem¬ 
broke but hundreds of Pembrokes springing up out of the. huts 
•of wattle and mud.” Concluding he said: "You will knbw in 
a few days, what shape the Vidyapith is going to take. But I 
want you lo wait in faith and patience* and the assurance that 
•so long as any one of us is living, he'will be ready to be buried 
here alive before he sees the Vidyapith closed down. Stay and 
go through the fire. If you cannot go through’ the fire, do not 
*biame your fate. But If any of us fail you, I tell you, although 
I am a votary of non-violence, that we will • deserve to be torn 
to pieces.” 
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/ I 9 ih January * 192S 
SICILIAN GIRLS 'AND SPINNING* 

C, K G, sends the following interesting extracts from 
National Geographic Magazine** 

Nearly every Sicilian woman learns when she is quite 
young how to spin and weave cotton cloth. Many of the girls 
make cloth to sell, and weave special pieces at odd moments 
for their dowries. Until recent years, they wove all the clothes 
for the family and the bed linen as well.' During the American 
Civil, War, when the supply from the United States was cut off r 
cotton was growrt abundantly in the .southern districts' of the 
island.” J . 1 1 *■ 

" Their melons spread op aprons at their feet, these women 
improve the time by spinning while awaiting a customer.”* * 

' M. K G. ' 


26th January, 1928 
- e 'DEVADASIS 
By bll K Gandhi, 

Dmabandhu Andrews writes in reference to the so-called 
devadasis: 

‘.‘Nothing in all .my Jong experience, of India ever 
touched me so deeply as the appeal of my sisters, the 
Kalavatis, or ‘devadasis/ at Cocanada, that I should come 
to them and visit them in order to hear their pitiful story. 

“The one who brought me to the place was himself 
the son of a ‘devadasi’, and he was able to interpret for me 
the requests that were made for my help by my sisters, as 
they gathered to tell me their tale of misery and degrada-* 
tion. 

“It was as clear as possible to me, that those who* 
spoke to me and pleaded with me for my support had kept 
a purity of heart still unsullied, and that they were far 
more sinned against than sinning. The hideous mockery 
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of justice was this, that the world’s blame and shame fell 
upon them , while those men, who sinned far more deeply in 
dragging them down, were often honoured and respected 
members of society. As far as I could gathery on enquiry, 
no social ban reached these men at all* only these poor: 
innocent women suffered. I have called: them ‘innocent* 
without in - any sense condoning the evil, because the 
noxious evil did not lie with them, but with those who had 
brought such a system into being and had produced this- 
abomination into which they had been born. - . 

“In one thing I could feel at once that the consciences, 
of those, who were gathered before me, had begun to make 
them suffer deeply. They had with them little daughters 
of their own, and these children were there before me, 
seated with their mothers. When I asked the. question,, 
would not the mothers wish their daughters to abandon 
their life of misery, they unanimously said ‘yes/’ Indeed^ 
they told me that this was the very reason for which they 
had called me.” 


26th January , 1928 

BOYCOTT OF BRITISH GOODS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

It is not at all surprising that the nation should wish to- 
show resentment of the studiously insulting and defiant acts oi 
the British Government. Every new discovery in the direction 
adds fuel to the fire. The latest is the abhorrence the late 
King Edward VII and his son the present King are reported to* 
have betrayed of * natives * and that in connection with Lord 
Sfcnha. The representatives of the nation have for years past 
endeavoured to demonstrate their resentment by bringing about 
a partial or complete boycott of British goods* It is the nation's- 
right to bring it about if it so wishes. There is no 'doubt that 
it will produce a great effect if it could succeed to the necessary 
extent. 
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I 9 th January iK jg28 

SICILIAN GIRLS AND SPINNING 

C.JC.G, sends the “ following 7 interesting extracts froitb 
National Geographic Magazine / 

“Nearly every Sicilian* woman learns when she is quite 
young how to spin and weave* cotton cloth. Many of the girls 
make cloth" to sell, and weave special pieces at odd moments 
for their dowries. Until recent'years, they wove all the clothes 
for the family and the feed linen as well * During the American 
Civil^ War, when the supply from the United States was cut off* 
cotton was growri.abundantly in the ^southern districts' of the 
island.” 1 ‘ 

* Their melons spread op aprons at their feet, these women 
improve the tithe by spinning while awaiting a customer .” 1 

M: k. : g; s 


26th January , J x 928 * 

-*DEVADASIS * 

By M. Gandhi/ 

Dinabandhu Andrews writes in reference: to the so-called 
devadasis: : 4 * 

“Nothing in all?my long experience^of India ever 
touched me so deeply 4 as the appeal of my sisters, the 
Kaiavatis, or ‘devadasis/ at Cocanada, that I should come 
to them and visit them in order to hear their pitiful story. 

“The one who brought me to the place was hnnself 
the son of a ‘devadasi’, and he was able to interpret for me 
the requests that were made for my help by my sisters, as 
they gathered to tell me their tale of misery and degrada¬ 
tion. 

“It was as clear as possible to me, that those who* 
spoke to me and pleaded with me for xny support had kept 
a purity of heart still unsullied, and that they were far 
more sinned against than sinning. The hideous mockery 
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of justice was this, that the world’s blame and - shame fell 
upon them, while those men, who sinned far mote deeply in 
dragging them down, were often honoured and respected 
members of society. As fat as X could gather; an enquiry, 
no social ban reached these men at all, only these poor 
innocent women suffered. I have called: them /innocent* 
without in - any sense condoning the evil,. because the 
noxious evil did not lie with them, but with those who had 
brought such a system into being and had produced this- 
abomination into which, they had been born. 

“In one thing I could feel at once that the consciences- 
of those, who were gathered before me, had begun to make 
them suffer deeply. They had with them little daughters 
of their own, and these children were there, before me, 
seated with their mothers. When I asked the question,, 
would not the mothers wish their daughters to abandon 
their life of misery, they unanimously said 'yes.* Indeed,.. 
. they told me that this was the veryj-eason for which they 
had called me.” > 


26 th January, 1928 

BOYCOTT OF BRITISH GOODS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

•It is not at all surprising that the nation should wish to* 
show resentment of the studiously insulting and defiant acts of 
the British Government. Every new discovery in the direction 
adds fuel to the fire. The latest is the abhorrence the late 
King Edward VII and his son the present King are reported to* 
have betrayed of ‘ natives f and that in connection with Lord? 
Sknha, The representatives of the nation have for years past 
endeavoured to demonstrate their resentment by bringing about 
a partial or complete boycott of British goods* It is the nation’s- 
right to bring it about if it so wishes. There is no 'doubt that 
it will produce a great effect if it could succeed to the necessary 
extent. * 
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7 - But it hks been ray misfortune or good fortune consistently 
'Tto oppose the cry for the boycott of British goods. Though I 
^adhere to the fundamental ground - that the proposed boycott is 
contrary to non-violence, I wish to confine tnyself at present to 
an examination of its possibility. The fact that we have hither¬ 
to made no headway whatsoever with it in spite of the agitation 
for so long a time is proof presumptive of its very great diffi¬ 
culty. »If we were to take even such a simple instance as soap, 
"we shall discover that we have made no progress even in the 
boycott of British-made soap. The Committee appointed by 
Tthe Congress recommended certain articles for boycott. So far 
as I am aware no such effort has yet been made in the direction 
-of excludmg even one such article from the nation's use. The 
use of a punitive boycott lies in its effectiveness. Any one 
-studying the articles of import will soon discover the utter futili¬ 
ty of spending labour on. achieving the boycott of most of these 
articles from the standpoint of creating an impression on the 
British Government. It should not be forgotten that for all 
'these long long years, we have not been able to have a body of 
specialists devoted to this single task. It is the fashion in some 
-quarters now-a-days tq bl^nae me ,for the failure of any and 
* every resolution that ^ the-,-Congress passes. r,I am told that a 
particular resolution does not succeed because I oppose it or do 
•mot work at it. There can be nothing more humiliating for a 
nation than to be in such an impotent, state. Surely boycott 
Of British goods was conceived and vehemently advocated 
before I returned from South AfricaJ The real and the more 
natural reason for the failure of the British goods boycott 
•resolution lies in the'obvious fact that no committee of experts 
has yet been able to arrive at a satisfactory plan of working it 
-Out ' It has been suggested - that we can succeed if China has 
•succeeded. Yes, we can if we have the will, the courage and 
^the opportunity to regulate the boycott by armed force, by 
creating an army of "Open revolutionaries, by forcing for that 
^-specific purpose a strike of dock labourers and others connected 
•with the handling of British goods. It seems to me that even 
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if we have the will, we have neither the means nor yet the capa¬ 
city for managing such 4 an open armed revolution. And -neither 
those who have advocated boycott of British’ goods nor the* 
special committee appointed by the Civil Disobedience Inquiry 
Committee have ever contemplated armed force. , J hold there** 
fore that it wilt be more consistent with- national , dignity^ 
prestige and welfare to give up the crjr proved to be useless, 
and almost impossible, * of boycott of, British goods, 'fhe 
permanent necessity of advocating true Swadeshi in all things* 
capable of being produced at home is untouched by the argu-- 
meat against the punitive boycott, * ? , 

But there is no cause [whatsoever for despair. , We,have, a* 
means ready made and most effective of signifying our presents 
ment over the senes of wrongs being continuously heaped upon 
our devoted heads* If we, have, the wiLl, I claim that we have, 
the present capacity of achieving a complete boycott not merely 
of British cloth but of all foreign cloth. And if w$ dq fhis, wq 
not only successfully demonstrate our resentment but,we serve, 
the masses in a manner we have never done before and wq 
secure their co-operation in a national effort.! We have got an, 
army of workers for doing this _work. We have experts who 
have first-hand knowledge of the thing. There is no division 
of opinion on the propriety of the thing. The only thing that 
retards our progress towards the completion of boycott of foreign 
cloth is our own disbelief. It is strange b\it tragic that through 
our ignorance we believe more in the possibility of achieving* 
a boycott of certain British goods than of foreign cloth, 

But even this boycott of foreign cloth cannot be achieved, 
without a well-thought out and prepared plan. > If it is J,he mere, 
boycott we want, father than the higher and the more pexm 
nent result in the shape jof the economic well-being, of, thq 
masses, we can do so quickly enough if we receive the co¬ 
operation of mills on our terms. Without honest and hearty, 
co-operation of; our weaving and spinning pulls, to attempt; to] 
achieve the boycott with mill cloth would be to court suicide;- 
and to run into the arms of profiteering npjl-owners. If ' 
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indigenous mill blotlr is to play a part in this great national 
effort, the mills must come to terms with the Congress as to 
the kind of production and the prices to be charged. The mill 
agents should with the consent and co-operation of their 
shareholder? cease to be' merely trustees for themselves and 
shareholders, but both should become trustees for the whole 
nation. Then r with Khadi foreign cloth can be successfully 
and permanently banished from the land. But it is possible, 
even without the co-operation of mills, though less easy in 
point of time, to achieve the boycott of foreign cloth through 
Khadi alone. Mills will still play a part but that will be in 
spite of the owners. Khadi will put an effective check on their 
greed, it will prevent a famine of cloth and it will give life and 
hope and work to starving millions, re-instate weavers of plain 
cloth in their ancient calling and will eventually but within a 
short time lead to a replacing of foreign cloth and regularising 
of mill profits! 1 Time limit can be determined by the strength 
of the nation’s will and its capacity for sacrificing a little of 
its taste for fine cloth and a little money never beyond the 
capacity of individual users of cloth. 


* ? 

26th January , 1934 

KATHIAWAD POLITICAL CONFERENCE 
The Kathiawad Political Conference met last week under 
the presidentship of S]t. *Amritlal Thakkar, a true and tried 
servant of India, who is known all over Gujarat as the tribune 
of the Dhedhs and the Bhils—the two suppressed communities 
of Gujarat. Like Gandhiji, Sjt. Thakkar also hails from Kathi¬ 
awad, and it was" well that Thakkar Bapa, as he is affection¬ 
ately called, should follow Gandhiji as the President. 

* " Porbandar is a state where the relations between the rulers 
and the ruled are admittedly good. Both therefore contributed 
to the success of the Conference, the Maharana Saheb fully 
helping the Reception Committee by according the State’s 
hospitality to the President and, distinguished guests. Among 
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these were Gandhiji, Messrs^ Abbas Tvebji, Vallabhbhai Patel,! 
Darbar Saheb Gopaldas, and other leaders, and Mrs, Gandhi, 
Mrs. Perin Captain, Miraben, Shrimati Jamnaben, Mrs. Pyarah, 
Miss Mithubai Petit, and Mrs* Santanam *of ; Lahore. His* 
Highness also invited the members of the Subjects Committee 
to a garden party, and attended the Conference with his Dewan 
for a Few minutes. This bodes well for the future, relations 
between the rulers and the ruled, and may be followed as a 
welcome precedent by all the rulers who mean well by their 
subjects, i ' l ! 

Another noticeable feature of* the reception, worthy of 
being copied wherever possible, was the voluntary 1 offer of hos¬ 
pitality, by each of the heads of the various communities of' 
castes in Porbander, to all the 7 members of their respective 
castes attending the Conference. 1 The Reception Committee 
was thus saved both the bother and expenses of providing for 
and entertaining its delegates and members. The institution 
of caste, while it lasts, may thus, If it so chooses, exercise its 
influence for good, and by keeping abreast of the times be¬ 
come a powerful agent for reform. One would however like 
the responsibility shared bv citizens without reference to 
caste. * r , , 

The presidential address was a well-worded, reasoned, 
political utterance, which took one back to the times of Phero- 
zeshah Mehta and Gokhale, whose traditions the President ha& 
inherited and followed in his life; From a social worker who 
lives and moves and has his being among the humblest of the 
people, sharing their joys and sorrows, ’ one might have expec¬ 
ted a sort of people’s address, descriptive of their troubles and 
their travails, their needs and their aspirations, and a self- 
revealmg narrative of his own experiences as an active social 
worker. But Sjt.’Thakkar rarely likes to speak about himself, 
and preferred to play the modest role of a sober political 
thinker. The address urged the States to realise the spirit of 
the times, and to vouchsafe to their people. reaL freedom of 
association, freedofri of person apd property^ and of speech and 
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the press^-the elementary political rights .of all people on earthy 
It animadverted on soma of thef glarings faults in the adminis- 
trat ion'iof it he States^, hirged'i the adoption , of an equitable 
revenue system, the - abolition^ Of all forced labour, and an 
amalgamation of the numerous;little railway, administrations^ 
which are a constant source of worry and .discomfort, incoxw 
venience and-hardship to the passengers in Kathiawad.i It 
concluded with an appeal to the people to prosecute thenon- 
structive part of the programme, and a peroration in which he 
adumbrated his dream of a federation of Kathiawad States- all* 
responsible to their, people, and all administered under one 
system, towards which he appealed to the rulers and the ruled' 
to work. 

Most of the resolutions were-on the lines indicated in the 
address, urging the removal of the odious .customs line at 
Yiramgam, and as between, thp different States, .urging the- 
people to refuse all forced labour* and thq like. r Butfhe mam 
resolution for which the. * Conference vyill ^for long remain 
memorable,~^as having exerted, its infiuenqe for good or bad*, 
only the future can _s 2 y,—was one which requires separate 
treatment. 

For the nrst urae in its History uie t^umerence oy a regmar 
resolution imposed on itself a^elf-denying ordinance, -consider¬ 
ably restricting its liberty of expression* and withal calcula¬ 
ted to, ensure its* continuance „ and steady growths Here i$ a 
translation of the resohatioh which was ip Gujarat}: 

4 4 ‘With! a fiew to avoiding .the: possibility of any ims-* 
understanding between^ the rulers- apd thq ruled, and with a 
view to a fuller iecognitiOn t .pf its pwn limitations,, as also in 
confirmation of the custom which , has been for some time in 
operation* this Conference resolves that it shall .not pass any 
resolution condemning or criticising an. individual State." 

At various formal and informal.meetings, Gandhiji, the 
author of the resolution* explained to the friends assembled at 
Porbander the paramount importance of passing this- resolu¬ 
tion. i His full speech was- explanatory of. the reasons which* 
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were embodied in the resolution itself,. He said that even with-* 
in the limits prescribed by the resolution it was open to the 
Conference to do much useful work if the delegates only work -4 
ed during the time intervening between any two Conferences^ 
He asked the audience; to regard the .resolution as a prudent) 
and open confession of the helplessness pf the Conference ini 
many matters. The resolution did not preclude individuals 
who might have any forward and effective policy from enforce 
ing it outside the Conference. It did not limit individual actions 
For its very existence the Conference publicly, recognised its* 
own limitations. It rendered easy /the position of those States 
that permitted the holding of ^ the Conference within their 
borders. 

On his way back from Porbandar, Gandhiji was invited to^ 
lay the foundation of a temple for the ‘untouchables’ in connec¬ 
tion with their Ashram at Vartej under Bhavnagar State, Mul- 
chandbhai Parekh is the soul of the Ashram. The State con¬ 
tributed Rs. 7,500 out of the Rs, 13,000 budgeted for the build¬ 
ing of the Ashram and the temple . 1 Sir Prabhashankar Pattani 
made a point of being present at the ceremony. 

Gandhiji in laying the foundation made an important 
speech on the duties of the Hindus and on the essentials of a 
true temple and its place in life. He welcomed the function 
as an opportunity of rendering some service to the suppressed 
classes, and of thus expiating somewhat for the great sin that 
Hinduism had committed against them. Let no one, he said, 
lay the flattering unction to his soul, that he need, not do any 
atonement if he himself was rendering some service to the 
suppressed community. The wrong of one .Hindu* was the 
wrong of all, and so long as we labelled ourselves as Hindus 
and Musalmans, we were bound to share the crime of every 
member of the community to which we belonged* A beauti¬ 
fully built structure, with a beautiful image of .stone or marble 
therein, could not by itself deserve the name of ‘temple,* unless 
it was a living temple of God, unless the man who built it had 
a life pf penance and sacrifice to sanctify jt, unless the temple 
37 
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was filled with an atmosphere that inspires and touches one's 
soul the moment One enters it* ' Without these qualities, all the 
buildings that went by the name of temples were -so many 
whited sepulchres encumbering the earth, serving no useful» 
purpose, and even capable of mischief. He had a word for the 1 
untouchables too. After all one'could uplift oneself only by 
one's own effort, and the suppressed classes were no exception 
tathe rulei They must reform themselves, and make it a rule 
not to enter the temple, unless they were leading pure lives, 
free from vice and filthy habits. Let them not say that those 
who were keeping them down-trodden were no better than 
they.' The world might excuse -those favoured ones, but not 
them, and so they must purify themselves if they wanted to 
deserve what they claimed. 

M. 


2nd February , 2928 
MISS MAYO AGAIN 
j By M, K, Gandhi 

Miss Mayo is clearly trading upon her* knowledge that 
what we in India write can at best reach but a few hundred 
Americans, and that What she writes reaches thousands. She 
therefore feels perfectly free, just as it suits her, to*misquote, 
half-quote or distort other people’s writings or speeches intend¬ 
ed to contradict her. She has done me the honour again of 
referring to me in her article in Liberty and attempted to dis¬ 
credit my writing* about her compilation Mother' India . This 
she has felt called upon to do, I Suppose, because I enjoy a 
certain amount of credit among cultured Americans, and lest 
, therefore their judgment may be affected by my article. But 
in her article in Liberty she has outdone herself. Her reference"’ 
to my secretaries is a clever attempt to hoodwink the unwary 
reader. All that could be inferred from my repudiation of the 
statement that I had two secretaries (whether always or not is 
* Vide Young India dated 15 th September 1927 . See page 340 . 
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mot the point) is tba-f $liss Mayo was at least a careless writer^ 
if not a wilful ^erverter^of truth. 1 But the manner' in which' 
-she described the secretaries leaves the reader under the belief 
that I have always two secretaries. Her adherence to 1 the' 
statement that I did give her the message she ascribes to'me j 
proves her to be guilty of a gross suppression’of truth. She 
seems* to have thought that I would * not J have' a copy of the 1 
corrected interview* betweeri heir and me. Unfortunately for' 
her I happen to possess a copy of her notes . 1 Here is the 1 full 
.quotation referring to the hum of the wheel: * ’ ' 

m My message to America is simply the hum of this 
wheel . 1 Letters and newspaper cuttings I get from America 
show that one set of people over-rates the results of Non*' 
violent Non-co-operation and the other not only underrates 
it but imputes all kinds of motives to those' who are con* 
cerned with the movement. r Don't exaggerate^ one way or 
the other. If therefore some-earnest Americans will study 
the movement impartially and patiently, then it is likely 
that the United States may, know something of * the move¬ 
ment which I do consider to be ‘unique although lam the 
author of it. What I * mean is that our : movement is 
summed up in the spinning wheel with all its implications. 
It is to me a substitute for gun-powder. For it brings" the 
message of self-reliance and hope to the millions of India. 
And when they are really awakened they would not need 1 
to lift their little finger in order to regain theif 1 freedom. 
The message of the spinning 'wheel is, really, to replace 
the spirit of exploitation by the spirit of service. The 
dominant note in the West is the note of exploitation. I * 
have ho desire that my country should copy : that spirit or 
that note.” 

The first sentence only of the' foregoing extract, which 
Miss Mayo quotes without the most important commentary on 
it, is intended to ridicule me. But the whole paragraph, I 
hope, makes my * meaning and message clear and intelligible. * 
J wrote my article on her book whilst I was travelling Had I 
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had the notes before me I should have q*o^d from them, ancL 
thus added force to my article* I claim however that the 
message as it apppar^ ii^ the full paragraph quoted is not. 
different from what I have stated in the .article Miss Mayo- 
attempts to shake. * r 

Whilst therefore even in ‘.the trivial quibble 9 as she rightly 
calls thp, subject-matter of; her contradiction, she is, <1 trusty 
proved wholly, unsuccessful, I claim that even if my memory 
had betrayed me, my conclusive reply,to her is left unanswered 
and untouched. Having no case,,she has followed the method, 
of the pettifogging lawyer who vainly tries to discredit a hostile 
but unshakable witness by making him state things from 
memory lyhich might be found on, verification to be not quite 
accurate. It gives me pain, to;have to say that fier j article in 
Liberty, proves her,Xo, be not, only an unreliable; writer but an 
pnscrupulous person devoid of a sense of right and,,wrongs 


2nd February, 1928 
• 'i SOLEMN CEREMONY . ' 

- . , . t'f.J t'lw* 1 _ 1 ^ u 

f j Gaqdhiji returned to tl}e Ashraqi from his Kathiawad tour 
to celebrate tfie wedding , of his thiyd son Ramdas Gandhi on 
the 27th t January, A domestic event .in the, history of the 
Ashram iqay by itself have no importance for the public. But 
there ^were certain features of the wedding , which make it 
worthy of note, ip Young India. ^ ? 

The engagement .took,,place nearly,two years ago, but 
Gandbiji would pot consent to the marriage until the bride had 
finished her seventeenth year, ,So the people on the bride’s 
side gladly waited for twc years, Ramdas .was 30 atthe time 
of the marriage. In order to ensure the utmost simplicity and 
solemnity the bride’s people agreed to bring her down to the 
Ashram for the ceremony. They pame with about half a dozen 
people, stayed a few hours and left the Ashram on the same , 
day. ./The ceremony began at 8 A* M. and lasted until 9-3CK 
A. M., but before the actual ceremony began the bride and the 
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^room had been asked to consecrate it by (i) fasting, (2) 
manual labour in the shape of spinning and cleaning the well 
"basin, (3) cleaning the cowshed, (4) watering the trees so as to 
"symbolise unity with the whole creation, and (5) reading a 
chapter from the Bhagavad Gita. The ceremony mainly 
consisted in the vow of faithfulness and dedication to service 
'being taken by the bride and bridegroom before the sacrificial 
fire and in the presence the elders. There was no music 
and nothing like a wedding party or dinner. A few friends 
Trom the city who had heard of the wedding came to give their 
blessings. f There were practically no wedding gifts except the 
gift ^ of a mangala mala of his own spinning, a copy 1 of the 
"Bhagavad Gita and Ashrama Bhajanavail from Gandhiji and 
that of a spinning wheel by the firide's mother and of a pair of 
lakhs by Gandhi jh Both were dressed in spotlessly^ white 
Xhadi, and neither had any gold or other ornament on his or 
ber person. , 1 ... 

Exactly at 9-30 A. M. all gathered together on the i prayer 
.ground and Gandhiji blessed thq couple in a brief speech which 
was as solemn as the occasion itself. It was a most moving 
-scene in Gandhijrs life. Those present coul<J see that Gandhiji 
on such occasions could be as human as any of them. He 
was nearly moved to tears as he referred to Ramdas and Devdas 
as two of his sons who had been brought? up exclusively 
by him and under his care. The consciousness that the son 
bad never deceived him, and had hidden none of his faults and 
failings from him nearly choked him with a feeling of grateful 
pride. “You have confessed your faults to me, but they have 
never alarmed me, for your frank confession has exonerated 
you in my eyes. I am glad that you would rather be deceived 
by the whole world than deceive any one, f May you live 
always in the same truthful way. 

“You will guard your wife’s honour and be not her master, 
"but her true friend. You will hold her body and her soul as 
-sacred as I trust she will hold your body and your soul. To 
"that end you will have to live a life of prayerful toil, and 
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simplicity and self-restraint. Xet not either of you regard 
another as the object of his or her lust. 

. ‘'You have both had part,of your training here. Let your 
lives be consecrated to the service of the Motherland, and toil 
away, u*itil you wear out your bodies. We are pledged to 
poverty. You will therefore bpth earn your bread in the sweat 
of your brow as poor people do. You will help each other in 
daily toil and rejoice in it # 

“I have given you $o £ifts. I can give none except a pair 
of takhs and copies of my dearly beloved Bhagavad Gita and 
Bhajanavali. Let the cotton garlands be a shield of protection 
for you. Could I have procured rich gifts for you from friends* 
the world would rightly have ridiculed my, conceit, ,but today 
it will bear testimony that ! have given you only such things 
as become one in ray position. \ ) 

, “ Let the Gita be to you a mine of diamonds, as it has been 

to me, let it be your constant guide and friend on lifers way- 
,Let it light your path and dignify your labour. May God give 
you a long life of service.” ", , * - , 

,, Jn the evening he referred to the public; aspect of the ques¬ 
tion. He dilated on th^ pernicious system, which had divided 
the four original vamas^ into numerous castes and sub-castes 
and hoped that the wedding just .celebrated would perhaps be 
for the Ashram the last as" between parties belonging to the 
same caste. It behoved people in the Ashram to take the lead* 
in this respect, because people outside might' find it difficult to 
^initiate the reform* The tule should be on the part of the Ashram 
„tQ discountenance marriages between parties of the same caste 
and to encourage those between parties belonging to different 
sub-castes^ ILe wished girls could be kept unmarried up to 
20 and even 25. Towards the end he again came back to the 
solemn significance of the ceremony/ 

“ Do not, think that the Ashram has as its object the 
popularisation of marriage. It, has and will have the promo- 
tion of lifelong brahmacharya as its object. It countenances 
r marriage only to the extent that it serves as an instrument of" 
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restraint rather than of indulgence. And those who are for a 
life of restraint must order their lives differently from those 
who are for indulgence. Remember that there is 'always a 
limit to self-indulgence but none to self-restramt/ and let us 
daily progress in that direction.” 

Another important incident of the week is GandhijYs deci¬ 
sion to live with the boys of the Mahavldyalaya for some time. 
Those who have followed Gandhi ji’s article on the changes 
in the Vidyapith will not heed much by way of explanation for 
this step. If the resolution at the Kathiawad Political Con¬ 
ference was aninstance of the fact that Gandhiji has his eye 
on the future and thinks of the present-in the terms of the 
future, the resolution regarding the re-construction of the Vidya¬ 
pith and his decision to spend some time with, the Vidyalaya 
boys are another and equally forcible instance. The resolution 
seeks to inaugurate changes of a far-reaching character in the 
life and career of the boys, and Gandhiji feels that the boys 
should have the benefit of his constant contact to see that there 
is nothing alarming about the changes, but everything con¬ 
ducive to their growth and spiritual advances ♦ ‘ > 

But the spirit in which he has gone there will be better 
understood if I give here agist of his talk to the students of 
the Vidyalaya after the prayer in the early hours of the first 
morning there. 

*‘I have not come to take you by storm, not in the Caesarian 
spirit of vent, vidi, vtci. But I have simply thrown myself in 
your midst, so that you can make whatever use you like of me 
oq the eve of the changes that are impending. It would perhaps 
be better if I said that I have come to Clear a long-standing 
debt I have long owed to you as your Chancellor to come and 
stay in your midst and identify myself with you as much as L 
could. * But I have netrer been able to do so. I am thankful to 
the Giver of all good for having given me lhi3 opportunity of 
spending some time with you. 

**l have not come to create any disturbance in the even 
tenor of your lives. I do not insist on your attending the four 
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o'clock morning prayers. If you are convinced that prayer 1 is 
an essential thing in one's life and that it is best to begin one’s 
■day with prayer in the early hours of the morning, you will 
•attend it. If you do snot, I shall certainly be sorry but will not 
resent your absence. In the same way I should like you to 
accompany me every evening to the. Ashram to attend the 
evening prayer there* That also you will do if the spirit moves 
you, and if you feel that your work will permit you to do so. I 
want you to go there, not because I want you to join the 
Ashram though. I would be glad if you did so, but because I 
want you to understand and identify yourselves somewhat 
with the Ashram.. For I make no secret of it that the Ashram 
is the best of my creations. .lean myself point out numerous 
defects in it, and can'add many more from your own experience. 
But I assure you that I am more conscious of them than any 
one else and yet l hold that with all its short-comings it is the 
best of my creations, il would have me and J my work * judged 
by the Ashram.more than by anything else. Hence I , would 
love you to attend.the evening prayer daily• But this is a mere 
suggestion to be rejected of adopted out of youriown free will. 
y “Let me not livd in your midst as a burden, but as a friend, 
and if possible a guide if yoij will. . 

3 - “I am willing to give you a quarter of an hour every ' day 
or two periods every week just as you might desire.'; I am not 
sure what I shall read with you, but that also I -shall leave to 
you to decide.” M. D; 


2 nd February, 1928 
GUJAKAT VIDYAPITH 
By : M. K. Gandhi 

i This National University* the first of its kind, established 
when Non-co-operation was at its height has been struggling 
for existence for the past three or four years. The attendance 
of boys has gone down considerably. Several schools affiliated 
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to it have closed or sought Government recognition; ' There 
would be nothing to worry over this decline, if there were no 
internal causes for it. t But most of us including myself have 
felt that we have not done all we might have for this most 
useful work of national reconstruction. But whilst, if all had 
been vigilant, the defections might have been not so large as 
they have been, there are for the decline causes over which no 
one had any control. And though the quality of the work 
already done ifiight have been easily better, ! what has 1 been 
achieved is such as any institution would be pioud of. - I make 
bold to assert that but for the Vidyapith, Vallabhbhai Patel 
would not have been able to command the valuable assistance 
he did of so many workers during the late disastrous floods. 
Indeed the Vidyapith volunteers went even to Sindh in order to 
assist Professor Malkani who has been doing heroic work' there 
dn connection with the Sindh floods. I hope some day to deal 
with the Vidyapith graduates’ work of which an accurate but 
brief analysis has been prepared by a graduate proud of being 
owned by it.^ Sufficient for the time being td - 1 make the' con¬ 
fession of our neglect both "avoidable and unavoidable and to 
state that we seem 'now to have been roused from our 
slumbers. 

The preliminary cleansing step was taken on Sunday last 
when the Senate handed overcharge of the valuable property 
and the still more valuable responsibility connected with the 
Vidyapith to a Board of Trustees by means of a resolution of 
which I give the translation below. 

“This meeting of the Senate of the Gujarat Vidyapith 
is of opinion that * ' I 

By having established the Gujarat Vidyapith in 
connection with the Non-co-operation 'movement and by 
maintaining it m spite of ’ a/set-back in the movement, 
Gujarat has rendered essential service to the nation; 

2. The Vidyapith has however continued year after 
year to suffer in point of numbers; v 

3. The Vidyapith could,have achieved better results 
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in point of quality* bad the internal conditions been favour¬ 
able ; and 

4 v ,4.' The Vidyapith Jias now* reached a; stage in 
evolution* when* in order to make it work more effectively 
;apd in order to ensure an unswerving observance ’of the 
principleSjhereinafter enunciated, the administration of 
the Yidyapith should be entrusted to a Board of .Trustees. * 

, f ♦ Therefore and in pursuance of th£ resolution i for the 
reconstruction of the Vidyapith passed by this « Senate ;on 
ithe 4th of December 1927* the Senate appoints a- Board of 
Trustees called { the Gujarat Vidyapith Mandal to .be 'com¬ 
posed of those who from the list herein below pledge them¬ 
selves to subscribe to and to observe the principles herein¬ 
after enunciated; hands pver charge of* all the institutions 
connected with the Vidyapith, along with their property*, 
moveable and immoveable, so also rail the right and re¬ 
sponsibilities, pertaining thereto,, to the said Vidyapith* 
i Mandal; and authorises the Mandal to add to its member¬ 
ship subject to the same qualifications, 'so as ‘not to ex¬ 
ceed 25, and authorises it to exercise all other rights 


.including that of filling, vacancies caused by resignation*, 
death, or dismissal bf any member for breach of the pledge 
pr, similar other reason, the latter to take place by a vote: 
of four-fifths of their number. 

NAMES OF MEMBERS 

. 1 .t, v.. 1 i i • 

I. 

Sjt. Vallabhbbai Patel* * - . 

2. 

2 Nrisimhaprasad Bhatt 

3 - 

», Kaka Kalelkar 

4 . 

m. Shankarlal Banker . 

5 . 

^uMahadev DesaL .. 


4, Abdul Kadar Bavazir, 

a- 

* < Manilal Kothari >< 

8 . 

Kishorlal Mashruvala 

9 . 

Ndrahari Parikh 

10 . 

„ ValjiDesai 
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II., „ Hariprasad Vrajrai Desai 

12. f f## Jugatram Dav? 

13. „ Gokulbhai Bhatt 

14. f , Sukhlalji Pandit 

15. ,, Parikshitlal Mazumaar 

16. „ Gopalrao Kulkarnt 

17. „ Mama.Ph^dke } , j ; 

j8- Shriraati Maniben Y t Patel, 

PRINCIPLES 

- r * ( , l . * ' ; .... M 

1 , ' The principal object of the .Vidyapith shall be to 
prepare workers of character, ability, education and cons¬ 
cientiousness, pecessary for the conduct of the movements* 
connected with the attainment of Swaraj.. , r 

2. All the institutions conducted by and affiliated to- 

the Vidyapith shall be fully nomco-operating find shall 
therefore have nothing to do with any help from Govern¬ 
ment, ' , ! A , l 

3. Whereas the Vidyapith .has t come “into* being in 
connection with Swaraj, and Non-violent Non-co-opera¬ 
tion as a means thereof, its teachers ^nd trustees ShalL 
restrict themselves to those means only ~ which, are not- 
inconsistent with truth and, non-violenpe pnd ) shall con¬ 
sciously strive to carry them out, , i f 

4, The teachers and the trustees of the ^Vidyapith, as 

also all the institutions affiliated to it, shall. regard un- 
touchability as a blot on* Hinduism, shall strive to the best 
of their power for its removal and shall not exclude a boy 
or girl for reason of his or her untouchability nor f shall 5 
give him or her differential treatment having onc^ accorded 
admission to him or her. tt , (| *- 

, 5. The teachers and the trustees f of and »all 
the institutions affiliated to the Vidyapith , shall yegard* 
haDdspinning as an essential part of the .Swaraj movement 
and shall therefore spin regularly, except when disahlecj*. 
and shall habitually wear Khadi 
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6. The language of the Province shall have the prin¬ 
cipal place in the Vidyapith and shall be the medium of 
instruction. 

Explanation:—Languages other than Gujarati may be 
taught by direct method. 

7 * The teaching of Hindi—Hindustani shall be com¬ 
pulsory in the curricula of the Vidyapith. 

8. Manual training shall receive the same impor¬ 
tance as intellectual training and only such occupations as 
are useful for the life of the nation shall be taught. 

9. Whereas the growth of the nation depends not on 

'cities but its villages, the bulk of the funds of the Vidya¬ 
pith and a majority of the teachers of the Vidyapith shall 
be employed in the propagation of education conducive to 
the welfare of the villagers* s . 

10. In laying down the curricula, the needs of village 
‘dwellers shall have principal consideration. 

i II. There shall be complete toleration of all establish¬ 
ed religions in ail institutions conducted by and affiliated 
to the Vidyapith, and for the spiritual development of the 
pupils, religious instruction shall be imparted, in conson¬ 
ance with truth and hon-violence. 

’ J ’ * 12. For the physical development of the nation phy¬ 

sical exercise and physical training shall be compulsory in 
all tie institutions conducted by and affiliated to the 
‘'Vidyapith. 

Note. 1 Hindi-Hindustani means the language com¬ 
monly spoken, by the masses of the North both Hindu and 
Mussalman written in the, Devanagari or the Persian 
script.” 

But drastic as the step is, it may mean nothing if it is not 
to be followed up by quick persistent and vigilant effort. Such 
'effort may for the time being even result in further defections. 
Yhe Senate, now the Board of Trustees, have been quite aware 
sof the possibility. They want quality and feel that if the qua¬ 
lity is assured, quantity will come in its own time. They are 
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prepared to sacrifice everything to quality. It would be^ wrong* 
to use donations of those who have given and will .give in ( thq , 
belief that the principles for which the institution has professed* 
to stand will be worked out in practice in so far as it is human-, 
ly possible. As reformers the trustees would belie their^ Jrust* 
if they sacrifice principles for holding the institution togetheri 
anyhow,. Personally I, have no fear as to the result if the^ 
trustees remain staunch as I have every reason to believe they,- 
will. 

On the surface there woiiid appear %o be .a ; descent froi*»4 
democracy to oligarchy. As a matter of fact it is not. The- 
large elected body could not be sustained when the principles, 
for which the elected Senate for the time being stood were in 
the melting pot. A democracy # s ideals and principles vary 
with the times: A reformer's principles are rigid and fixed. 
When Non-co-operation ceased to be national, those, 1 Who be* 
lieved in it as a creed, the only final solution for the removal 
of India’s fetters, were bound to save the creed by - working it 
to its logical conclusion. in their own lives. Hencei tfid the 
Congress bring into being an independent self-govern¬ 
ing body styled the AU-India Spinners' Association com¬ 
posed of those who had a, living. faith in , the message 
of the wheel. The unwritten understanding was that, the - 
Association would workout the programme of Khpdi so as- 
to become in process of time a tower of strength to < the parent 
body. The permanent trust has been created In the hope- of 
evolving a truly democratic institution And there is a demo¬ 
cracy such as the world has never seen if Kbadi, becomes a 
truly national institution. Even so has the Senate emerged? as 
a Board of Trustees pledged to work out its present ideals so 
as to make national education a living force, so as, that; is to 
say, to cover every village in Gujarat, to enable the students to 
realise the dignity of labour equal with the dignity of learning,*.* 
to produce national servants who will serve the nation. in, her 
villages. The Senate, when after a full discussion it came to r 
the resolution on Sunday, had no less a ( hope, the^ Trustees -» 
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shouldered nd less * a responsibility. No oligarchy can arise' 
*fronh a voluntary surrender such as the Senate’s was. It gave 
up its powers to a permanent body when it was in possession 
of the fullest powers and in a position to exercise them* to the 
fullest extent.' It was in actbf self-denial whose virtue has to 
be proved by the Trustees. Theirs is an awful responsibility. 
iBut with proper consecration, it will sit lightly on their > shoul¬ 
ders and Gujarat r as well as India will be the gainer thereby. 
They will be judged not by the quantity of result turned out 
-but by the quantity and the quality of self-service put in. 1 

i * 

2nd February , 1928 

KATHIAWAD ‘POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

n * t • .. . i . 

' . , (I referred in my. Weekly Letter last week to a resolu¬ 
tion of thei Kathiawad Political Conference^ * which I des¬ 
cribed as a self-denying/ ordinance. Gandhiji devotes a 
long leading articld to the resolution m the columns of the 
latest issue of Nayajivan which I summarise below.) 

M. D. - 

I shall tefer here .only to one resolution which I f drafted 
- and moved, and with which I think I’have served the Confer¬ 
ence and Kathiawad. Here is the resolution; ! : 

^' n With* a view to avoiding the possibility of any mis¬ 
understanding betweeh the rulers and fche ruled, and with a 
view to a fuller recognition of its own limitations, as also 
in confirmation of the custom which has been for some 
time in operation, this Conference resolves that it shall not 
pass any resolution condemning or criticising an individual 
State.” 

The resolution is a result of my devotion to truth. T * said < 
that the Conference could not have been held in Porbandar 
but for an implicit understanding with H. H. the Maharana- 
saheb of Porbandar, and that it must continue to be held only / 
under such-condition for 'some time longer. This'was a 
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measure of the helplessness of the Conference—a helplessness 
which could not be remedied except by a candid ’ public con¬ 
fession thereof. A patient can ill afford to conceal his disease. 
If he does so he becomes his own enemy. 

Two resolutions criticising individual States were brought 
up before the Subjects Committee. I cannot say there was no 
occasion for them, but I saw that they were beyond ’the Under¬ 
stood limitations of the Conference. The Subjects* Committee 
rejected them. r The Conference could not live long if it were to' 
entertain such resolutions! Andso‘1 advised fhe’ Conference 
to confess its helplessness. It was a bitter dose tor the Sub¬ 
jects Committee. It was no pleasure to me to fender the 
advice, but my duty and the duty of the f Conference; however 
painful, was clear to me. Some of the members disapproved 
*of the resolution, but they accepted my advice out of their 
generosity and far-sightedness. * - ' ' * ' ♦ 

This added to my responsibility, for I 'know that T should 
hold myself principally to blame for any untoward result that 
may arise out of this. But I have no ' misgivings; Self-impos¬ 
ed restraint is always beneficial. 

If the members of the Conference observe this' resolution 
in thought, word and deed, it will enhance the capacity of the 
Conference to do the work within the scope defined by the 
resolution. Ruling princes have been until now* loath to per¬ 
mit the holding of the Conference in their States, for fear of its 
entertaining resolutions condemning or criticising individual 
States. In the face of this difficulty it were waste of energy to 
engage in the alluring but futile attempt to criticise the draw¬ 
backs of individual States, and then to plead want of time for 
less alluring constructive work would be hypocritical. Now 
with the resolution members can either set about the unexciting 
but essential Work of reconstruction, or close their shop, and as 
no one likes to go into bankruptcy, the executive body of the 
Conference, let us hope, will do the things needful;’ 1 

Let not the resolution be taken to mean a declaration 1 on 
the part of the Conference that the * administration jof these * 
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States is beyond cavil, but it merely means that we have no 
power today to criticise a State in a Conference held in another 
State. Nor does it mean that the wrongs of an individual State 
may not be discussed before the Subjects Committee. „ Indeed a 
member may seek the advice of the Committee in all such 
cases. Only no such resolption can be passed by : the Confer¬ 
ence. The executive body of the Conference may open corres- 
poadence^ with the States concerned, may interview the Princes 
or their, officials, and request them to, redress the wrongs 
complained of, or in case the complaints in question are 
disproved, declare that they had no foundation./ It is possible 
that responsible States wil^ welcome this , unobtrusive gentle 
procedure and may ev^noise it,as a shield, and correct them¬ 
selves. 

This intervention pn the part of the Conference presuppos¬ 
es ability, perseverance and discretion on the part of jts execu¬ 
tive. Leathern not proceed on assumptions or,presumptions*. 
They must have confidence to melt th^ .heart of the Princes. 
This confidence arises out of a genuine desire to serve Iboth the 
State and the subjects, and a recognition that the object of the 
Conference is not to end ^ut ro^nd these Spates, If the former 
Is intended, the States are no jplace iq yrhich to hold the 
Conference. 

... Ahwtsa is, ^ constructive, not a destructive force; found¬ 
er-of -democracies* not , subversive of princes or States; 
achieves the assimilation of all that is best * in the rulers 
and the ruled. In a word, it seeks to establish a bond between 
the two, sustained pot Py armed force t but by affection. The 
modern tendencies are subversive, the ancient culture conser¬ 
ves all that is best. , Ahwtsa aims at the- greatest good of all, 
himsa builds the prosperity of one on the destruction of another. 
Democracy is not always good, autocracy is not always bad.. 
Both have their uses for a Conference that seeks to reach its 
goal through truth and non-violence.' 

Tfie field of work, that is open to the Conference, is vast. 
There is Khadh there is untouchabilitjv there is temperance- 
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work, also social reform, water storage for years of drought* 
planting trees, and many other things. > * 

These indeed need the co-operation of Princes, but more 
the co-operation of their servants. These are drawn .from the 
articulate section of the people and unless they realise their 
duty, unless they make up their minds to interest themselves 
in public service fearlessly, no reform is possible. The effort 
of the Conference jvill therefore primarily be among the people 
themselves. For people are the roots, the state is the fruit. If 
the roots are sweet, the fruits are bound to be sweet. 

The Subjects of each State can have their own Conferences 
in their respective States and they may certainly criticise their 
respective administrations with due restraint. But this also* 
can be built oc a foundation of constructive work. 

This needs selfless, fearless workers. Have we got them ? 
Let those that are available plod on ceaselessly and patiently. 

So much for the people. If the princes will only under¬ 
stand, the resolution. increases their responsibility. ‘ Many of 
them boycott the Conference for fear of criticism or condem¬ 
nation. But now I submit, it behoves them to welcome this 
resolution, appreciate the wisdom and goodwill of the Confer¬ 
ence, and satisfy it by using it as a bridge between themselves 
and the people. From the evidence before me I cannot say 
. that aU tbej administration of all the Kalhiawad States is beyond 
cavil. Some of them, I hear, have grievously erred. Let them 
recognise the signs of the times. The cataclysm that is sweep¬ 
ing over the earth today and which threatens India too is a 
great sign. As a chaotic force it is pernicious, but it has at 
its back a noble object. The world, though not itself virtuous 
pays an unconscious homage to virtue. It is tired ' of autocra¬ 
tic tyrannies, it is impatient of them. In its impatience, it 
forgets that the remedy that it seeks to employ is worse .than 
the disease, but it desires reform, it desires the reign of equity 
and justice. Votaries of truth and ahimsa like' myself are con¬ 
vinced that that way equity and justice do not lie, but they are 
no less convinced that unless the men in power take the wam- 
38 
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,ing they are doomed." Let the ruling Princes beware* Let 
them not choose the way t® moraL bankruptcy* The unswer¬ 
ving faith that India will not go that way sustains me. May 
the ruling Princes not falsify that faith. 


( 2nd February * 1928 
A SISTER’S DIFFICULTY 
By M. KL Gandhi 

. A sister writes c 1 * 

- ’‘A year ago I heard you speaking on the supreme 
necessity of every one of us wearing Khadi and thereupon 
decided to.adopt it*i» But we are.' poor people. My hus¬ 
band says that Khadi is .costly* Belonging as I do to 
' Maharashtra, I wear a sadi Q yards long. < Now if I reduce 
the c length of my >sadi to 6 .yards, there would be a 
great saving, but the elders will not hear of any such 
1 reduction^ <1 reason with them that wearing* Khadi is the 
more important thing and that the style and length of the 
sadi is absolutely immaterial, but in vain*. They say that 
it is my youth that puts all these new-fangled notions into 
my head. But I expect they will agreel to the proposed 
, reduction iii length if you are good enough to write to me, 
usaying that Khadi ought.to, be used, even at the cost of 
/the; style of clothing.; I' 

,< I have sent the desired reply to the sister. But I take 
mote of her difficulty here, as I know that the -same difficulty 
?is encountered by many other sisters as well. 

^ The letter In question tears witness to the strong patriotic 
Reeling of the writer,Tor therei are not. many sisters who, like 
r her, -are ready to. give up old styles or old customs on their 
/owp initiafcivei The number of such sisters and brothers is 
-legion*. as would gladly^ have Swaraj if it could be attained 
without suffering any discomfort or incurring any 1 expenditure 
and in spite of their sticking to old customs regardless of their 
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'propriety or the reverse.' But Swaraj is not such a cheap 
commodity* To attain Swaraj * implies the cultivation of a 
spirit of self-sacrifice, including the* Sacrifice of provincialism. 

Provincialism is a bar not* only to the realisation of nation¬ 
al Swaraj, but also the achievement of provincial autonomy. 
Women perhaps are more responsible than men for keeping up 
this narrow spirit. Variety is* worth cherishing up to a 
certain limit, but if the limit is exceeded, amenities and customs 
masquerading"' under the name of variety are* subversive of 
nationalism. The DeccanI sadi is a * thing of beauty, but the 
beauty must be lef go if it can be secured only by sacrificing 
the nationl We should consider the Kachchhi style of short 
sadi or the Punjabi odhni to be really ‘artistic if the wearing of 
Khadi can be cheapened and facilitated by their means. The 
Deccani, Gujarati,'Kachchhi and Bengali styles of wearing 
sadi are all of them various national styles, and each of them 
is as national as the rest. Such being the case, preference 
should be accorded to that style which requires the smallest 
amount of cloth consistently with the demands of decency. 
Such is the Kachchhi style, which takes up only 3 yards of 
-cloth, that is, about half the length of the Gujarati sadi, not 
to mention the saving of trouble inf having to carry ? a smaller 
weight. If the pachhedo and the petticoat axe of the same 
-colour, one cannot at once make out whether it is only a 
pachhedo or full sadij • The mutual exchange and imitation of 
such national styles is eminently desirable, ' » t 

« Well-to-do people might well keep in their wardrobes all 
possible provincial styles of clothing. It • would be very 
courteous and patriotic on the part of a Gujarati host and 
hostess to put on the Bengali style of dress when they, entertain 
Bengali guests, and vice versa . But 'such procedure is open 
only to the patriotic rich. Patriotic people of r the middle and 
poorer classes should take pride in adopting that particular 
provincial style which cheapens as well as facilitates the wear¬ 
ing of Khadi. And even there they should fix their eye* upon 
ithe clothing style of the poorest of the poor.* 
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Swadeshi does not .mean drowning oneself in one's own 
Jittle puddle but making it tributary to the ocean that is the 
nation. uAnd it can claim to contribute to the ocean only if it 
is and keeps itself purfe* t It is therefore clear that only such 
.local or, provincial customs should have a nation-wide vogue 
as .are not impure* or immoral* * And when once this truth is 
grasped, nationalism iis transmuted into .the enthusiasm of 
humanity- , 

What is true of clothing is equally true of language, food, 
etc. As we jmight imitate the dress,of other provinces on a 
^suitable occasion, so might we utilise the language and other 
things. - But at present all our energy is wasted in the useless, 
'.impossible and .fatal attempt to give English the pride of 
place to the neglect, conscious or unconscious, of, our mother 
tongue and all the mojrer so, of the _ languages pf other 
provinces. 


1 gth February , 1928 

DEFENDING, NATIONAL EDUCATION 
The following is a summary of the address delivered 
nyfAcbarya Kripalani to the students, of the Vidyapith 
after its Convocation,: f ± _ 

,»*f It is not unoften that,, people have talked to me about.the 
large sums .that we have 1 spent and are still spending on 
national education in Gujarat. I have been told that compared 
to the money spent, the results have inot been satisfactory. I 
am by nature a miser, but in spite of this I am of opinion that 
Gujarat has benefited ten times as much as the small amount 
of moneyjspent on Jthe Vidyapith. It has decidedly been a 
profitable investment. I have experience at least of four Indian 
universities. In one I was a student, in three others I served 
as professor. I can therefore say with confidence, that thanks 
to our cultural samskaras, during the short period the Vidyapith 
has been m existence, and with the modest amount of money 
at our disposal, we have, achieved results that can compare 
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favourably with those of the orthodox universities,. The proof? 
of what I say would be obvious if.we critically ^examine this, 
very meeting of the graduates of the Vidyapith. To whichever r 
direction I turd my eyes I find that at least every second man * 
amongst you is engaged in some form of jnational activity, t I 
also know that wherever our graduates are working they hold 
positions of honour, trust, and responsibility. 

"The Kulanayak just told us that we dr^ groping in the f 
dark about national education, that we have pot yet seen the* 
light. I agree with Nanabhai in what he has said, but at the 
same time I would add that either .we shall never see the light, 
or we never were in real darkness. I believe that light only, 
comes by churning the ocean of darkness* I would try to make 
my meaning clear. * When a man has a small fund of virtue,; 
he naturally feels that he is a sinner. But as his virtue increases, 
he finds the sense. of sin. increasing proportionately. : The 
greater the saint, the greater the consciousness of his own short-; 
comings and weaknesses. Were it not so, we would not find 
men of the highest virtue deprecating themselves as great sm- k 
ners. * Are they falsely modest, or hypocritical ? ;They could } 
not be so. The explanation lies in the fact,,that as the light of* 
virtue illumines their path, they realise more and more the, 
great distance that separates them from their objective^ They, 
might be infinitely better than the average man, but they know/ 
how far away they are from the perfection which js> their only, 
.goal. As a man climbing the Himalayas surmounts range 4 
after range, and finds that what appeared to him to be the, 
heights from a distance were nothing but the low ranges at tne t 
base and every height conquered becomes but the beginning of 
a new effort, similarly is the case, with us. We are not there¬ 
fore afraid if we are groping. All honour to those who have 
made up their minds to explore the heights. The progress may 
be slow, there may be even losing of the way, but if effort is 
not abandoned, through all darkness and failure, one day we 
■will find ourselves in the midst of the- glorious sunshine that 
eternally illumines the snowy peaks far above the clouds of 
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this earth* But Supposing we never reach the top* and perish 
on the way. What then Even failure here is more glorious 
than success elsewhere-. There can be no retrogression, no loss 
in this^ It is even ‘ as * Shri * Krishna. said : Victorious thou 
shalt enjoy a prosperous kingdom, defeated thou shalt enjoy 
heaven^ reserved for the brav& who fait fighting in a righteous* 
cause.” So I am not^ afraid of groping in the dark* To me it 
is the signof life, that we* have at least begum groping about 
national education.’ 

' You will naturally expect me to speak a few words of 
advice to you, now that some of you are just on the threshold 
of life for which the college career was but a preparation. I 
always feel diffident about giving advice, I can never play 
the role of a moral preacher. I know the responsibilities 
attaching to ther position. - I am conscious of my limitations,, 
and I realise that mine is not the life that I could keep before 
my pupils. Also I can learn a godd i deal from the book of life* 
possessed by several of you. - To alf such Lhave ever rendered 
my reverence in secret p and yet the 1 position I unfortunately 
occupy, the position of the head of the institution, obliges me to* 
do what I would refuse to do under ordinary circumstances.^ You 
will, therefore, please not look to my life, but take me even as 
a finger-post, n lamp-post oil the road* that indicates the way 
but cannot walk the way itself. ♦! cannot present my life as an' 
example. } But there are "other* lives' being lived iu our midst- 
today from which you may derive the necessary inspiration. I 
would however give you a word of warnings Whomsoever yout 
follow, howsoever great he knight be, see to it, that you follow^ 
the spirit of the master, and not imitate him mechanically* 

* The word killeth, but the spirit giveth 7 life.’ Let there be no¬ 
mechanical following of the outward "action without any refer¬ 
ence to the spirit which is behind that action. Let each follow 
according to his svabhava and svadharma, according to his indi¬ 
vidual development. *' Better one's dharma though destitute of 
merit than the dharma of another. Another’s dharma is full of 
danger.* 
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“Let the following be not of the outward form; suctaT 
following offends the master* - The Jews crucified the Christ 
but once* How often since has he not been crucified by his* 
followers ? Let us therefore so act that when iwe are face to 
face with the master, we are not told, * l 'know yon not, ye 
workers of iniquity*’ Let us work even in the spirit of the Gita,* 
which lays down no mechanical rule of conduct, but calls upon 
the disciple to have the inner calm, the* inner poise*. It calls; 
him to equality, to indifference fo success or failure. When. 
Arjuna asks the qualities of the stable-minded, the Dhtra „ 
41 How does he walk, how does he sit, how talk ? ” Shrl Krishna 
describes neither the talk nor the walk, but the psychological, 
inner signs,—freedom from anxiety, indifference amidst plea*-, 
sure and pain, freedom from passion, fear, anger and the rest., 
* He, who performs such action as his duty independently of the 
fruits of the actions, is a Sannyasi, a Yogi, not he who is with¬ 
out fire and rites.” Even in the matter of food it is not this oc 
that particular food, that is prescribed or proscribed, but only* 
psychological tests are given. Remember, ‘God fulfils himself in* 
many ways.* I emphasize this because you have]passed through* 
the portal of a university. You have received higher liberal edu¬ 
cation. Higher education stands for unity, fpr catholicity, for 
toleration and wide outlook. The culture that a university im-* 
parts should make you find the points of contact, and avoid 
those of conflict* If you could see the inner springs of actions* 
and not the outward manifestations thereof, you would find a 
wonderful unity. This is true even in the realm of religion* 
Leave the outward expression, the doctrine, the dogma and 
the form, and behold the unity and oneness of spirit. Ordering 
vour lives thus, you will imbibe the true spirit of charity^ 
Then there will be no need to divide this universe of ours, 
between heaven and hell, no need to divide fellow-beings inta 
virtuous and vicious, the eternally saved and the eternally 
damned. Love shall inform your actions and pervade your 
life, 

“ One thing more I would like to bring ta your notice 
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The study of Indian history and my own observations have 
shown me that we # Indians, are not inferior to other people in * 
individual virtues. What we lack are social and collective 
virtues. Indian history is rich in exceptional individuals; in 
fact it is the history of individual ' geniuses. It lacks social 
and collective ^effort and interest. A Sikh, a Gurkha, or a ’ 
Pathan individually would be more than a match for any 
English, German or French soldier. • But a company of the 
former would be no match tor a company of the latter. We as 
a rule keep our persons and houses clean ; there is no lack of 
individual hygiene; but combine us and make us live as 
neighbours in some pole in Ahmedabad, and we will produce ♦ 
dirt and squalor unknown even among uncivilised people 
elsewhere. If we are to compete with other nations, and if we 
are to occupy a position of equality with them; we must draw * 
out the social and collective virtues that lie dormant in us. 
The spirit to combine, to co-operate, to find out points of' 
contact, to avoid points of conflict must be there. ' With us 
every opinion becomes a principle, which we defend with a \ 
vehemence worthy of a better cause. Let therefore the unalter- < 
able principles, wherein there can be no give and take, be as 
few as possible. Let us alfco make the wholesome division 
between public and private life. There may be people with 
whom we may have differences in private life, but in no case 
must these differences divide us in public. We may have' 
private friends, but their influence' shall in no way make us 
swerve from public duties, we shall reserve our hearts * affec¬ 
tion, the hospitality of our homes for our friends, but in public 
life we recognise only one set of friends and one set of 
opponents. Those who are with us in our struggle and ideals 
are our friends ; those who are opposed are opponents. You 
know the venerable lady Dr. Besant working in our midst, 
working for the uplift of our country. During her political 
career she has, at different periods of her life, stood opposed to 
some of our highly respected leaders and even denounced them. 
But as soon as her political ideas coincided with them, she 
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dorgot her former opposition, and not only fell in line with 
them, but even followed their lead. If you have the charity* 
-and love about which I talked to you in the beginning, you will 
not find it difficult to evolve the social and collective virtues 
which will make association possible. However, it may come 
to pass that an over-emphasis on collective action and public^ 
^virtue may have an adverse effect on character. This is seen' 
in the political life of the West. An honourable gentleman, 
who would be ashamed to break his word, or to tell a lie in 
private life, would not hesitate to do so in public life. He 
would not be ashamed, nor would his conscience bite him.t 
From these doubtful and double values we shall be saved, if 
we follow the lead of GandhijL He has an indomitable faith 
in the moral law. He believes that in the long run, no good 
can be done to collective life at the sacrifice of individual 
virtues. He has also shown us how effective a man can be 
even in the political field without deviating from the path of 
truth. Ahimsa is another guarantee against the excesses of 
-collective life. If we but follow in his footsteps, I have no 
^ioubt we shall be true, even as he is, both to this earth below 
and the heaven above. ; We shall function in this world with 
effect, and yet the next shall not be lost to us. In this spirit 
•worked the old masters—Janaka and others.” 


gth February , IQ 28 
AFTER HARTAL? 

By M. K. Gandhi 

- With great deliberation and not without the exercise of 
.great self-re&traint have I hitherto refrained practically from 1 
writing anything about the boycott of the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion. I recognised the force of the appeal made to me by the 
Leader of Allahabad not to meddle with or influence the boy¬ 
cott movement but to let the various parties manage it them¬ 
selves. I recognised that my interference was bound to bring 
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in the masses more prominently into the movement and mights 
possibly embarrass the; promoters. , Now that the great 
demonstration is over I feel free to say a word. I tender my 
congratulations to the organisers for the very great success 
they achieved on the hartal day. It did my soul good to see 
Liberals, Independents and Congressmen ranged together on 
the same platform. I could not but admire the courage of the* 
students of Government Colleges in absenting themselves from 
their Colleges for the sake of the national cause. All the* 
world over students are playing a most important and effective 
part in shaping and strengthening national movements. It- 
would be monstrous if the students of India did less. 

JVJy object, now js to draw attention to the fact that the* 
very success of the hartal will be turned against us, if it is not 
followed up by sufficient and persistent action. We must belie 
the prophecy of Lord Sinha that the hartal was but a passing 
cloud. Let us bear in mind that notwithstanding our opposi¬ 
tion, the Commission backed as it is* by British bayonets will 
go its owri way. Where it cannot get bona fide recognition, it 
will be manufactured for it,. Did not a so-called deputation on 
behalf of ‘untouchables’ welcome the Commission as its true 
deliverers? Claiming to know the/ untouchables ' more tham 
the members of the < deputation, I make bold to assert that 
they no more represented the * untouchables f than would a* 
party of Japs for instance. 

If then we are to ensure a complete boycott, not only will 
there have to be a joint organisation by all the parties foe- 
carrying it out and possibly picketing, wherever the Commis¬ 
sion goes, but there must be some further demonstration of the 
nation’s strength. - Even though mine may be a voice in the 
wilderness and even at the risk of repeating a thousandth time 
the same old story,-, I suggest that there is nothing before the 
nation other than boycott of foreign cloth which can be brought 
about effectively and quickly. But like all great undertakings^ 
it requires planning and organising. It requires sustained 
and vigilant effort by a party of earnest, able and honest men. 
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and women exclusively devoted to the task. It is not an easy 
task. If it was, it would not produce the great results that 
are promised for it. It must evoke the best irf the nation^ 
before it is accomplished. But let us also frankly recognise 
that if we cannot organise this one thing, we shall organise 
nothing else. 

Let me make my own position clear. L have no desire- 
even now to interfere with the present evolution of the national 
movement except through occasional writings,, This is written 
therefore by way of a humble appeal to the different parties 
wha are jointly acting in order to vindicate national honour* 


gih February , 1928 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Though through the heroic efforts of the Rt. Hon,. 
Shrinivasa Shastn, the social status of our countrymen in 
South Africa has undoubtedly improved and life is becoming 
less unbearable for self-respecting Indians, reminders come 
now and then from that sub-continent that much yet remains 
to be done before the Indian settlers enjoy the ordinary civic 
rights and feei their position safe. The latest shock comes. 
through a cable just received from Mr. Albert Christopher# the 
new Deputy President of the South African Indian Congress.* 
Mx. Christopher was one of the volunteers who served as well j 
during the Boer War as during the late War. 1 He is South- 
Africa born and has just returned after finishing his .education, 
in England. The cable runs as follows r. 

* ** Second reading Liquor Bill < now ' going through* 
Parliament notwithstanding strong protest. Bill seeks- 
deprive three thousand Indians their families and depen¬ 
dents of livelihood ultimately drive them out of country. 
Bill direct conflict letter spirit Capetown Agreement, 
Clear racial legislation. Indians greatly alarmed t Govern— 
meat's attitude. If Bill passes Capetown L Agreement 
smashed. Earnestly appeal your immediate intervention.'*" 
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\ ^ Sven the respectable South African press agrees with the 
* opinion of the South African. Congress that the Bill violates the 
-Agreement which resulted from the Round Table Conference. 
That it is aimed even at those who are already earning an 
honest livelihood in hotels and bars is unquestioned. If the 
Union Parliament persists in the Bill, it simply means that 
being the stronger party to the contract, it can safely commit 
breach of contract whenever it wills. Our hope lies in Sjt. 
Sastn's gentle diplomacy, saving not only the situation, but the 
honour of the Union Government, the Union Parliament and 
"the white people of South Africa in spite of themselves.. He, 
‘however, needs energetic support from the Indian press and the 
ilndian public. 

M. K. G. 


9th February , 1928 
A PARALLEL FROM CHINA 
‘ ’ By M. IC Gandhi " 

A friend sends me a cutting from the New York Times• 
-containing the report of an interview with Mr. Ku Hung-Ming, 
one of the most* prominent Chinese, referring to the cultural 
greatness of the Chinese people and its being belittled by 
"foreigners. And referring to the inroads of foreign merchants 
■upon Chini Mr. Ku says 1 > 

* - 4i I was similarly blind when I first returned from my. 
long years abroad,” he admits with disarming frankness. 

* At first I was ashamed to admit 1 was Chinese; now I 
am so proud of my heritage that I am conceited enough to 

-think the rest of you are all barbarians. > 

** 1 ' "You see, our main trouble is economic. You 
Americans, for instance, thought a great influx of Chinese 
'labourers would upset your industry and lower your 
-standard of living. .You acted promptly and shut your 
* *door against Chinese. 
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" But we in China have suffered an invasion of your* 
foreign machines and of cheap machine-made goods, and» 
those things have ruined us, just as an influx of , severaL 
million Chinese coolie labourers would have ruined .your 
industrial scheme. F 1C:i ^ 

“When I was a young roan, for instance, even th& 
women in our own families spun and wove. At that time 
fully 100,000,000 Chinese women spun and wove.. Then 
.came cheap foreign cotton goods and these 100,000,000^ 
women have no productive life but must live on thelabours- 
of tbeir menfolk. ; We are prevented from following your 
example of shutting the door by the fact that the treaties 
forbid our taking any action. We do not have even,tariff ~ 
autonomy* t 

" If I were an artist, I would draw you a cartoon, which 
would show you what I think of the unequal treaties,. 

w Picture a Chinese prone upon the ground and a 
foreigner standing over him holding hin^ down, with his 
foot. 'Get up,'says the foreigner. . ‘Take your foot off 
first,'says the Chinese, 'No, yoq get up, first,' says the 
foreigner, putting more weight upon the foot.". 


gth February, 1928 

KHADI IN THE PUNJAB IN 1885 
By M.,K. Gandhi 

t j ; 

I extract the following valuable information that Sjt. Balaji ■ 
Rao of Coimbatore collects for me from time to*Jimefrom 
several books. The extract is taken from a Monograph on the 
Cotton Manufacture in 1885 by E, B. Francis: 

P. 2. “ It thus appears that 8,57,000 rods, of raw cot- 
. ton, or 84 p.c. of the whole yield of tfie province, are 
locally consumed." , . , . 

P. 3. u Spinning is the domestic employment* {luring 
the greater part of their leisure time, of women of all 1 
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' classes,' and like most of such employments Is very Ill-paid* 
-A woman cannot spin fnore than one chitak or 2 ozs, daily 
'unless the thread be coarse,* when she may accomplish two 
chitaks^ and her fetnuneration zs only from 4 to 8 annas a 
seer, so that she earns but half an anna a day. The above 
^is the highest rate quoted in any of the reports. That of 
the Rawalpindi district states that the pay is only 5 pice 
a seer and the Jullunder report estimates the earnings of a 
spinner at only Rs. 3 - 12-7 a year ! The difference between 
( thd average Value of cotton and of cotton thread is only 
about 3 as. a seer'. In the census * tables 1,99,164 women 
and 273 men are returned as cotton spinners. At the rate 
•of I % chitaks a day each person would be able to produce 
less than one maund of thread in a year, so that if 8,00,000 
mds. of cotton are annually converted 'into ’thread, .... 
a much larger number than the census shows -must really 
employ themselves 1 in spinning* r That is* to Say, a great 
number of' females 'who habitually spin failed to describe' 
themselves 'asVpinners by occupation. The bulk of the 
country yarn ls very uneven in thickness and' unfit for 
anything but the’ troarsest cloth; Comparatively few per¬ 
sons can produce fine hnd even thread, and many of these 
spin only for the use of their own households. 

P. 2. “ Census! 1 Cotton ginners—3,257 men and 1,345 
women-Hthese figures dd not Represent the numbers really 
so employed- This operation is very frequently performed 
by members of the household of the person to whom the 
- cotton belongs. 

* P. 3. ^ Census. 32,268 men and 4,395 women scutchers, 
'dr carders. Women who &piri cotton sometimes scutch it 
for themselves. J The wages are 3 pice or one anna fat a 
seer.* Average turn out 4 seers a day.; ’ r 
* fJ f P. 9 * “‘Country cloth was 1 efcpbrted from; the^r Punjab 
to the extent of 1,39,91 X mds a year, 93,000 to other parts 
of India and 46,000 beyond Western and North Western 
: Frontier. 
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P. 4. 44 The imported thread is fine, clean and even 
and can be had in a variety of attractive colours. It varied 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 65 a maund, (while country yarn was 
valued at Rs. 22 a maund).” 

That the remuneration earned by the spinners was low did 
mot baffle the good workers, for as the author says, they worked 
during the leisure hours and whatever they earned was so much 
gained. If the things are different now, it is because the tastes 
have become vulgarised and foreign cloth under an insidious 
system of indirect protection has been dumped down on this 
^unhappy land. 


16th February, 192S 

FAREWELL TO ACHARYA KRIPALANI^ - 

The large gathering of Ahmedabad citizens and students 
that met the other day in the quadrangle of the Vidyapith 
tinder the chairmanship of Sheth Ambalal Sarabhai to bid 
farewell to Acharya Kripalani who has returned to Benares 
to take charge of his Ashram there was an eloquent tribute to 
the Acharya’s popularity. Originally a teacher and a professor, 
Acharya Kripalani threw himself into the fray, as soda as an 
opportunity offered itself in Bihar in 1917. The zeal with 
which he took the lead in giving Gandhiji the first* welcome in 
Champaran cost him his comfortable job in the Government 
•college at Muzaffarpur and ever since he has been in one or 
other national movement. ' After Champaran came a brief 
brilliant career at the Hindu University, Benares, which came 
to a glorious end in N^C.-O. days, when he left the University 
with a large batch of students. He later helped in organising 
the Kashi Vidyapith, but gave his time and energy to building 
on the nucleus of a few of his students the Gandhi Ashram at 
Benares. Then came the great days of 1921 which saw every 
important man in the U. P. in jail and Kripalani had also his 
share of the glory. On release from jail he set out putting 
iiis Ashram on a firm and solid footing, but the Gujarat 
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Vidyapith needed Jinn and he came away leaving hi& work ii* 
charge of his students who had now become his co-workers* 
Even from Gujarat he gave them his guidance and every 
vacation found him in Benares nursing his old love. After five* 
and a half years of service as Acharya of the Mahavidyalaya 
he has gone again oack into the arms of his old love, Benares’" 
gain is Gujarat’s loss, though he has promised not to sever his 
connection with the Vidyalaya and to come and spend time here 
occasionally. - Even if he, had not given the promise, the great 
farewell meeting could not but have been to him an eloquent 
reminder of what not only his students, but the students out¬ 
side the Vidyalaya and the citizens of Ahmedabad will expect 
of him. The citizens have on many an occasion had experience 
of his independence and his uncanny criticism which endeared 
him all the more, and the students outside felt his moral force 
quite as much as those in the Vidyalaya. 

, Professor Pathak, his colleague, who has had many differ¬ 
ences with him, paid him a tribute which he will not easily 
jbrget. He praised jn a few weli-chosen words not merely his 
great qualities as a teacher, but his manly courage, his patrio¬ 
tism, his austere simplicity, his burning passion for Hinduism, 
above all his sagacity andpolitical sense which put the speaker 
in mind of independent America where teachers have risen 
from the professor’s quarters to the White House., The 
speeches of the students were all tributes to one who had been 
their guide, philosopher, and friend, and where they were 
uncannily outspoken, showed in what furnace their brains had 
been forged. For there is an abandon in Kripalani of which 
his students are the least likely to escape the influence. That 
abandon showed itself even in his speech in reply to the 
address and the other speeches. The fine speech was, I am 
afraid, marred by generalisations which had their basis, if any, 
only in little incidents in the class room or the common room. 
But every one knew that he meant well. The students have 
now issued an appeal to the students, , old and new, and to 
Gujarat to contribute to the purse they intend to raise for 
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Acharya Kripalani’s Gandhi s Ashram, Benares, However 
narrow may lie Gujarat’s outlook, or however iacking in polite¬ 
ness or warmth it may be, according to. Acharya.. Kripalani, it 
will, we hope r prove that it can never.be accused of ungrateful¬ 
ness. 

The following' is a .condensed summary ?o£ , Acharya 
Kripalani's speech as edited by him: * . - „ .. ? . e 

*It is now five .years iand^ a half since I came to your 
lovely land., J had come for a year i>nly. But. my stay .was 
prolonged owing & to , unavoid able .•circumstances.. >JL had no 
intention of becoming a Gujarati. I was already a citizen.of three 
provinces—Bihar^U. P. and Sindh. Even a more ambitious, 
man than myself would have been satisfied with this.’ .But 
how could the single atom of an individual resist the attraction 
of such a great province l Gujarat has great virtues—robust 
common sense, business, acumen, industry and thrift. I could 
not fail to mark the determination and doggedness ©£ your 
character. If the crawling order had been issued in .Gujarat 
I have no doubt that some weak, emaciated, contemptible- 
looking Bania would have resisted it even .at - the point of the 
bayonet. This tenacity of , character attracted me, also your 
great ahimsa „ Nowhere in the world do birds, .beasts and fish 
roam about with greater freedom and less fear. * I .was also 
attracted by the emotional side f of your. nature. *» To a super¬ 
ficial observer you appear cold and 1 unemotional. * This is 
because of your inexpressiveness and want? of, sentimentalism. 
You did not, however, deceive me long.. I knew behind what 
appeared a hard or unattractive extenor was -the sweet kerne! 
of abiding affections, the proof of which you have given during 
these last few days. All this coupled with the little service I 
rendered to you \made me one of you, I‘believe, and my 
experience has confirmed the belief, that nothing draws man 
closer together than this disinterested service. All this brought 
me nearer and nearer to you so that for same time I have been 
feeling like a Gujarati. I am proud of the fact^ 

“ You will therefore this evening allow me to exercise the 
39 
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'privilege of indulging in a little innocent criticism. But why 
-should 1 need your indulgence when I am. already one of you ? 

I-find that we Gujaratis lack a breadth of vision found 
in some other people of India. Everything here is on a mode¬ 
rate scale. Our poles are narrow, our houses small, our doors 
and windows small, our roofs low, aur rivers streamlets, our 
mountains hillocks. The very men and women are short in 
stature. Another defect of ours is^ our coldness, want of soci¬ 
ability, and politeness bf expression, which keep individuals and 
^groups divided in air-tight compartments.* Yet another blemish 
of oUr^character is a subtle^ cruelty m spite of our non-killing. 
These are some of our .glaring defects. May these defects be 
?!10t the 1 rank/growth of modern over-commercialism which 
marks us from other provinces of India ? These are harsh 
wordsrbut I have used them* so that by marking off the defects 
and drawing attention towards them I may^ not have to repeat 
iwhat I havd just said. 

S J‘lt had been our effort in 'these «institutions to preserve 
and advance whatis great and good in Gujarat, and eliminate 
what is weak and ram worthy. *We have also tried to reflect 
here thd great personality of Gandhi. I know that he is too 
^complex aad maiiy-sided^ ta be exhaustively represented by 
tus. I believe this is !ai unity in trinity and this trinity is re- 
- presented by three groups and three institutions m Ahmedabad. 
rOneTace of this trinity is in the > Ashram at Sabarmati which 
represents his great Uapasya, and - samyama. It represents his 
untiring eneirgy land industry.* Above all in the s Ashram he 
;tries to reach Jthe footstool of his God, where rest the humble* 
the lowliest and thelost* All this is typified in the charkha. 

I j ‘‘ The sedond.and the opposite face of this„ trinity is at the 
other'end on the opposite^ ^ide of the Sabarmati. It is 
represented by SjC ValJabhbhai -who is a host in himself and 
*an institution* He represents Gandhi's i politics, his robust 
‘commonsehse, his/ firm grasp of the , essentials, his spirit of 
ready compromise so necessary in politics, 

tV; In between these r two is / the central face of > the great 
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•trinity. It is in our yidyapith. Hej-e wp represent the master 
in his learning, full of reverence, his great culture informed by 
his great humility. We represent his catholicity, tolerancp, 
and charity, his ready understanding and reconciliation^ pf 
opposite and apparently conflicting points of view. jHere \ye 
•delight with him in his merry, open ^pd, contagious laughter, 
~his love pf poetry, music* art, flowers an<J children. Here we 
try to keep the ancient ideal pf poverty of the^sphol^r and the 
teacher. Ours is ap aristocracy of learning wrapped in rags. 
But the rags are not unpleasant because they Represent 
voluntary renunciation. It is a poverty that does not im¬ 
poverish but enriches, ennobles, and elevates. accepts ^11 
“the good things of the world and even its luxuries if th^y 
-come in the course pf business, r but cjisdains , hankering 
after them. , It refuses to bend^ the knee to insolent power or 
insolent riches. ■ 4 

“ We occupy the central position touching the, other two 
faces of the trinity* Thus we perform a. function of unifica¬ 
tion, Our fundamental work is that of advancement of/learn¬ 
ing and culture, but ,we do not hesitate to le^ve our books when 
occasion demands or when we feel that the ,other two faces 
♦do not perform their function properly. Yoi^ w^U therefore find 
us often in the city attending political meetings, joining 
processions, and demonstrations. Also \yhen some constructive 
work has got to be done we do not lag behind. This was 
evidenced by our efforts in flood refief^ here and,.in distant 
^Sindh. It was therefore no accident that placed me at the 
< head of this institution. Essentially I, api a man of books, a 
student, but w\iea occasion has demanded ,1 have not hesitated 
^to close my .books and participate in political propaganda and 
inarch off to jaiL My Ashram jn which I do Khadi work p 
Benares is the symbol of the master’s pharkha, } , 

M The x ideas I » have kept before you, this evening have 
steadily guided me in the conduct of these institutions. I 
hand them on to my successors. I hope they will carry on and 
-develop them. Whatever changes they may introduce in the 
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‘present re-construction I hope they -will not go against the 
traditions already established. If they touch these they- will* 
not only be destroying the 1 Vidyapitlr but ako impoverishing. 
Gujarat.' Let them do what they can, but f they must preserve 
what already is there because it is good and when weighed in. 
the balance has not been found wanting. ’ ' ' 

“ Now I would like to address a few parting words to my 
pupils, I want to have a heart-to-heart talk with them. la. 
your address you have assured me that you- have seen my love 
even in my anger and wrath. I in turn assure you that I have 
never doubted yours even when you have been refractory and- 
rebellious. J Rebellion is the privilege of youth and however it 
might have been inconvenient to rae at the time, I was not 
agitated because I knew that m your worst moods "you would, 
not over-step the bounds of decency "and decorum. I never 
doubted your love, it has been greater than I deserved. 1 Mine 
has been the joy and profit; and when today accounts have to- 
be squared, I declare myself bankrupt, knowing' full well that 
in this land of commerce' the laws of bankruptcy are not 
unknown.' As if the burden of your love was not heavy enough 
already/ you have during these last few days made it heavier 
strll. I have not failed tolmark the clouds that have overcast 
your countenances, nor the repressed tears that have moistened 
your eyes. My task of leave-taking is, therefore, heavy and 
sad* * A ' t y V 

** A parting word of advice—I will not preach to you any 
copy-book maxims of morality, I would only charge you to 
keep the traditions of tins institution intact/ Above all, keep 
the three silences which we have always observed* First the 
silence in the prayer class which I have never entered but 
with a sense of joyful peace. Alas I that it should be so- 
necessary today to preach silence to the descendants of those 
who kept it for years without break. Even our places of' 
1 worship are not free from irrelevant and confusing sounds. It 
is a humiliation but I say it, as I have said it often, Continue to 
observe the silence of the Christian Church in your prayer- 
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•class. .Decorate It with pictures and flowers. Let the incense , 
continue burning and seer to it * hat its sanctity is preserved- 
The second silence that has become a tradition with' 11s is the 
one that we observe at the first notes, of music. That is the 
only way to appreciate music and mark our %ense of gratitude 
to the musician who Hfts ns to the World of Ideas.' Third is 
the silence with which we listen to the most boring, and unpo¬ 
pular speakefr, ©ae which. iyoa are observing just now.. Let^ 
these three silences not mark you here only but carry them with 
you and spread them throughout Gujarati You hardly know 
how much sweeter public life would be and how orderly our 
^meetings would be if these three silences were observed, even 
-as they are here. ' • ; . >* - 

I “ It was always my effort to direct the Mahavidyalaya to 
Hive a common family Hfe. * Continue these efforts till "your ins-; 
titution? becomes a real Ashram. * Yoa r remember that I had 
abolished all holidays except national days, the- week-ends and 
the long vacations. 1 You have re-introduced .them but keep 
them as few as possible... They might have been once the sym- 
t>ol of our religion and culture,' but today they represent our 
lethargy and want of vitality; Above all I charge you to keep 
the spirit of mirth and joy that is the • privilege of youth, 
Garry ia afterlife your ideals* hopes and aspirations» intact. 
Remember, * however heavy the burdens that life imposes, 
they are yet light. Dismiss with a smile the follies of others 
and if you can, try to smile at your own. Wherever your lot 
be cast, I assure you life is Worth living even on the rack and 
Che cross ." 1 - 

M. D. 


16th February , 1928 
ON THEIR TRIAL 
. By M, K. Gandhi 

What happened to the students during the Rowlatt Act 
agitation is repeating itself now. During those precious days 
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one of them wrote to me that he felt like committing suicide-'* 
because he was rusticated, i A student now writes: 

4 The students { of i ■ . .of*. * . . heard the 
mother’s call and responded 1 to it„ We observed hartar 
on the' 3rd. For this courageous deed of ours* we are- 
being fined Rs. 2 per head.' The poor students are losing 
their freeships,? half-freeshipsr and scholarships. Please 
write to Mr. r ;* 'i . the Principal or advise him through* 
Young Indiaj Tell him we are no criminals,- we have 
committed no crlme^ « Tell him we listened and responded’ 
to the mother’s call, we saved her, to our utmost, from* 
dishonour.' Tell him we aret no cowards* Please come 
forward to our aid.” 

> I cannot follow the advice' to write to the 1 Principal. If 
he is not to lose his.*-job * I suppose he has to take some disci¬ 
plinary measures. So lon{£as educational ‘institutions* remain 
under the patronage pf the 1 Govern ment, they will be, as they 
must be, used' f6r the support of the Government, and the 
students Or the teachers who support anti-Government popular' 
measures. «:must count’ the cost and take the risk of being dis¬ 
missed. * From the -pktifiot’s standpoint, the Students did well* 
and bravely in’making common cause 1 with the people. They 
would have laid themselves open* fa the*charge of want^of 
patriotism, if not worse, if they had not Responded to the coun¬ 
try’s call. -Frorh the. Government standpoint; they undoubt¬ 
edly 1 did wrong :and incurred their_ severe; displeasure. ' The 
students < cannot blow hot and cold. * If they will be with the 
people’s cause, they must hold their scholastic career subservi-/ 
ent to the £ause and sacrifice it when it comes in conflict with 
the interests of the country.- I saw this quite clearty in 1920 
and subsequent experience has confirmed the first impression*. 
There is no doubt that, the safest and the most honourable 
course of the student world is to leave Government schools- 
and colleges at any cost. But the next best course for them ia 
to hold themselves-in readiness to be thrown out - whenever a 
conflict occurs between the' Government? and the’people. If 
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they will not be, as they have j been elsewhere, leaders ihem-t 
selves m the revolt against the Government; they must 1 at least 
become staunch and true followers. * Let-their facing of the 
consequences be as brave as was their response to the nation’s 
calL Let them not humiliate themselves, let r them not surren-* 
der their self-respect in trying to te-entet j colleges and schools 
from which they may have been' dismissed.; The bravery of 
their response will’be counted as bravado;if it:succumbs on 
the very first trial. 1 1 * fi ) 

/ I hear that during the idayst preceding the harial the: 
students discarded foreign cloth and very largely patronised 
Khadi. Let it not be said of them that this was but: a passing: 
show and that they have on (pressure^ fronu without oif tempta-* 
tion from within discarded Khadi as quickly as they * discarded 
foreign cloth. To me foreign cloth for thisr country means 
foreign Government.* I wish thii i was accepted as a selin 
evident proposition. 


l 6 th February/19^8 f 
MY HEALTH 
BY,MLK< GaWHJ fc 

It is a matter of great sorrow tome that my health should 
cause anxiety to many friends; Hitherto I haver allowed 
Mahadev Desai subject to censorship to write whatever;he has 
wished about my health, seeing that the break-downs important 
or unimportant occurred whilst I was travelling,; and> were 
supposed to be due to fatigu^ and because - those who- were in 
charge of me during the travels had a, responsibility about my 
bodily condition. But circumstances have nowi altered," I am 
having a respite from travels and oderOus public duties. I am 
taking part only to the extent that I* wish I in re-organising 
some of the- activities in Gujarat, specially educational, for 
which I am perhaps* predominantly- responsible. I have 
therefore felt called upon ** to fake ^up what has, been a 
hobby of a life-time, namely t dietetic 'experiments. They 
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are. to * me. n as, important^ as many , of the most important i 
activities which . have m engrossed i me from time ' to time,, 
and lit was ~ in The rcdurse of these experiments that the 
present so-called break-down. has •> occurred. The alarming 
registrations of doctor’s/1 instruments have had no response in 
my owm feeling^i But rl>have_, accepted the. statement of 
medical friends that very often blood f pressure patients feel 
ao’ evil effects, hlthoughi they *may» be stealthily present in 
the body, and must therefore be guarded against. Happily*' 
however, even these linstrupientS registered last Sunday a very 
great improvement; a fall from 214 mm. systolic to 178 mm. 
and a rise*front i20 mm. diastolic to 118 mm. I am also taking 
the rest prescribed by Dr: Haribhai Desai and his medical 
companions, and carrying on my dietetic experiments under 
their observation and 1 guidance. Dr. Muthu who seems to 
have made !a special study of dietetics is, also kindly guiding 
me by correspondence. .r * 

Having given all this information, I would implore news¬ 
paper correspondents ,|Q t curb their pen and kindly to forget 
me and my health for the time being. And I would ask anxious 
friends not to worry about rdy health, accepting my assurance 
that I am in no hurry to die and that therefore I shall be taking 
all the care of my body that is humanly possible for me, and is 
consistent with the ideals,! To which the body is dedicated, and 
which Ii hold 1 to die more' precious than the body. Let the 
friends rest assured, that if the nation has ’any use for this body 
of mine, it is- because a serious; attempt has been made for 
many a long year to hold it in trust for those ideals. I would 
ask them also to share my belief, which I hold even at the risk 
of being dubbed a fatalist, that not one hair of any one's body 
can be touched without His will, and that when he has no use 
for our bodies. He defies all the care, attention and skill that 
money, prestige, patriotism, friendship and what not can sum¬ 
mon to one’s assistance., This belief does not mean, that I do 
not want to Take advantage of the assistance that medical 
friends all over India ungrudgingly and - most generously 
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render to me., I take.that assistance gladly and faithfully. For } 
-God has given me no inklingjDf his intentions, but He has im* 0 
posed upon me the duty of taking care of the body consistently > 
with other more imperative obligations which, in my opinion, 
Be has Imposed: upon, me in common with the rest of 
humanity. 


I6lh February, 1928 

AN EYE-OPENER 


Sir Chunilal Sankaleshvar Mehta has sent to the Ndtiajvuan 
a most interesting account of the progress which the spinning 1 
wheel has achieved^ among' the Rampdraj' people, in Surat' 
District I summarise the report below! * ' 

" The following table shows the number of various apparatus 
of the'spinning and weaving industry sold to 1 the Ran ip ara} 
people from the Vedchhi Ashram from year to year. 


Name of 

» 

Number sold m 


article 

St. 1980-81 

St: 1982 < 

St. 1983 

Spinning wheels 

* 3«8 

70 

441 

Spindles 

466 

103- 

607 

Carding bows (small) 

7S 

f i 4 

f * * 

„ (large) 

*4 r 

25 

23. 

IHandgins 

23* 

14 

16. 


Handlooms * ii 3 ; 1 

The above table shows the sales from Vedchhi centre alone 1 
but the total sales from different centres were much larger, as. 
can be seen from the following: 

' Number Sold m St. 1983 from 1 ‘ 


Name of article. Vedchhi 


Spinning wheels 441 

Spindles 607 

"Carding bows (large) 23 
Handgins 16 

Handlooms I 


Bartad -» Bardoli Total. 
126 45 612 ^ 

200 50 857 

2 a 32 

[14 30 

.1 I 2 


No one should imagine that these poor folk take away ali 
Shese things as pieces of idle and ornamental fitfoitiyre, to em*t 
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bellish their houses, as 1 some of us do* The following figures^- 


of yam brought to" the various centred for -weaving 

tell theirs 

owd tile: 







Pounds of yarn brought to f 


: Year 

' Vedchhi 

1 Sarbhon 

Bardoh Madhi 

Total. 

St. 1980 

163 



163 

„ 1981 

830 



830 

„ 1982 

2,102 

'* 2tl v’ 

375 

2,688 

,, 1983 

4 . 760 ^ 

'2,04851 

i,oo6M' 52354 

8,339 

iThis; total of , 8, 

339 , pounds 

of yarn -was made up 

by 1,062 


families, scattered in 119 villages, out oi which 49 families spun, 
from 20 to 30 pounds, 14 families from ^O to 40 pounds and 8- 
families over 40 pounds each. 

. j The nujnber of spinning families advanced from 320 in 
Sapivat 1982 to 1,063 jn 3 i983, apd the number^of families pro* 
ducing over 20 pounds of ( yam, which was 24 ip 1982, increased 
to 71 in 1983. iXbe Tot^d output of yarn increased from 2,736 
pounds m 1:982 to 8,339 pounds in 1983.) 5 

And the beauty of jt is, that;all these spinners/ are bus3 r ' 
cultivators who in several cases till many more of land c 

than the pounds of yapa they spin; v 

Among these spinners, fhe palm must perhaps be awarded 
to Ranchhodbhai Chimtabhai of Tokarfaliyun, who with a total J 
family strength of 26 members fl2 adults and 14 .children)r 
tilled' Si inghaA ofjtend, cut grass from 45 bighas of > fallow land 
and spun. 76 pounds of yarn during J983- ' ^ * - ‘ 1 

Ranchhodbhai introduced thespinning wheel into his home^ 
only last year,, ahdyetr he proved himself to be the champion as 
soon as he entered the list i* * 

The story bf how he came to accept the gospel of the* 
wheel makes instructive reading. His Village Tokarfaliyun is- 
only a mile away from Vedchhi where wheels were introduced! 
as earl/.as 1980.^ He saw that the Vedchhi people had - taken! 
to spinning and friends pressed him to do likewise^ But hei 
was afraid that spinning might-be detrimental to -cultivation, - 
arid therefore held back;-- However at a meeting held m Gopal— 
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dev he heard that one Somabhai Babarbhar tilled' 5 °^ to ^O 5 - 
bighas of land and simultaneously spun ' 57 pounds 1 of yarn. 
Somabhafs was not ! an isolated case, but th^re weffe‘many 
other farmers who tilled large holdings' and spun * 2to 30=* 
pounds of'yarn J at the same time. This set' r Ranchhodbhai^ 
a-thinklng, and he purchased one wheel to 1 begin with. He* 
found that spinning was incredibly easy and Was admirably 
adapted to serve as a recreation for the family during’ their 
leisure hours. To cut along story short,' he is now the prbud * 
possessor of I handgin, I carding bow and 12 wheels? afad the" 
champion spinner amon^ his people, with a"dozen spinners- 
under his roof. The yarn was spun by RanchbdbhatV family* 
mostly at night, and when he was asked how they J could take 
up the wheel after a day of hard work on the farm, 1 he 5 replied,- 
that spinning was as pleasanta diversion for the*nP as reading ‘ 
papers or stories was for some people, and that ififc wheet^now 1 
lulled them gently to 5 sleep, whereas formerly they^fo^ some 
time every night used to he awake in bed before sleep was good 
enough to approach theta. 

In Samvat 1982 Ranchhodbhai spent Rs. 14b oil the doth-* 
ing ot the family. But in 1983 thanks to^ the wli^efs spent 
only Rs. $6 (Rsl 30-8-0 per cotton plus Rs. ‘20^13-0 for 
weaving charges plus Rs,'4-II-0 for doth bought'Troia the 
bazaar), thus effecting a saving of Rs. 84. 

And yet unfortunately for the country * still 1 Ihere ^are 
skeptical arm-chair critics who shake their wise heads' and 
entertain philosophic doubts as to the infinite possibilities of the 
spinning wheel. 

The Ramparaj were entirely new to weaving ak to’spin¬ 
ning. Such of them therefore as take to weaving are bald at 
somewhat higher rates than ordinary weavers. f Thus last year 
there were 21 weavers belonging to families of cultivators who 
earned total wages amounting to Rs, 1,731-4-0, the average 
monthly earnings being Rs. 12. ' One of them earned as much 
as Rs. 19 per month. A young cowherd of the age of 15 
earned Rs. 69 in six months. 
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* A cultivator, .Mangabhai, who, also took to weaving, earn¬ 
ed I(s, 75 in eight months as weaver. With a family strength 
-of 8 members .(himself, wifg andsuf children) he,tilled 19- 
•btghas qf larijd, spun 17 pounds of yarn and earned as a weaver , 
an average, monthly yvage of .over f Rs. $ for 8 months from , 
Kartik ^ ^eshtha, jshowjng that, a farmer can take not only* 
to ^pinning dpriqghis )£isure jiours but also to weaving. , 

•j, , A conference ^f the Raniparaj was he(dlast year at Rup- 
vada^herefhe qualification for membership of the Reception 
-Committee^jwa^ A thaJ the^ candidate should be weaving cloth 
woven ftom^yar n spun in bis own home,, and there were as 
many asjt,j52 perspns who satisfied,this stringent test. 

^ If we ^examipe the balance sheet t of the Raniparaj so far 
~as their, spinning and weaving activities are concerned, we 
find on the credit side Rs. 9,122 (the yalue of Khadi woven) 
plus Rs. 820t-J2-a (the value of cptton seed) plus Rs. 1,731-4-0 
^earned K as weaver’s ,,wages), tptal Rs: 11,674. On the debit 
side we have] Rs^^l^Oi (the valued of cotton stocked) plus 
Rs. 2,280 (weaving charges), total Rs. 6,450.» Thus there was 
a clear gatn of ^s. 5,224. x This sum will be multiplied several 
rtimes 3 w|ien 3 $here t are ,spinners in j all the HO villages, not 
only .irt^SrOr ^Qof them a» at present, and when all the spin¬ 
ning families put their heart into the industry* for many of 
the 1,062 spinning families spun only 2 to 5 pounds of yarn 
each, when t)iey could have spun many times as much. 

ff What; has beqn doqe in a small section of it can be done 
-throughout the Raniparaj district. Thus the harvest is great 
but the labourers are few. What we want is an army of 
skilled and> devoted workers. -The Ashrams at Bardoli and 
Vedchhi are , trailing up Raniparaj youths with a view to 
=supply that need. ^ * V. G. D. 
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FIGHT SQUARE 

23rd February , 1928 
FIGHT SQUARE 
By, M. JEC Gandhi , 

Translation of an article published" l by r Sr. Shankar* 
Dattatreya Dev, Editor of the Swarajyd, on pages 4 and 5> 
of that paper dated 15th September 1927, 'and headed -‘At 
least wage a religious War.* 

" The King who does not protect (his subjects) after saying 
*1 will protect you,* should after uniting be killed like a rabid and' 
diseased dog. 1 * 

Mr. Vmayakrao Bhuskute has given' 5 elsewhere''":?n the 
Swarajya detailed information from the beginning about the 
events that have been taking place at'Telegaort.-- 'An account of 
the not that took place at Sholapur on the occasion of the 
immersion of Ganapatis this year has'also> been’ published in 
news-papers- If the accounts of the happenings af both these 
places are read chrefully, the outstanding fact that* strikes the 
mind is that in both the cases the Government is ihore to blame 
than the Musaimans- The vacillating and unjust policy alone 
of the Government is wholly responsible for the ‘quarrels that 
took place between the Hindus and Musalmans over the re¬ 
ligious rights of the former at Telegaon, Sholapur- and* other 
places in India, during the last two or three years,! ’ and it r was> 
only on account of this attitude of partiality that Muslim 
community is encouraged and prompted to encroach upon the 
religious rights of the Hindus. This apparently vacillating ' and 
unjust conduct of Government ts not due to (any) misunderstanding 
or ignorance , but there ts methodical political motive at ’the bottom 
of that policy. As Hindu Moslem quarrels are the sole justification 
for British rule the Government can never' sincerely wish that they 
should be made up . Their interest does not he in this* It is true' 

that protection of tehgion is the principal duty of the * King \ and it 
ts a fact that the King of England and Emperor of India still 
appends to his name the title' of ** Defender of the Faith” but in* 
India this title of his cannot possibly have a'meaning* Ike re-- 
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sponsibihty which this title entails cannot include responsibility for 
protecting the religion ofp>t,hers. As the religions of the Indians 
and the British Government are different, the latter cannot 
possibly take pride, nor believe that they have been discharging 
their duty* in defending Ahe religion of Indians. Similarly they 
ynll qot, .think of .spreading their own religion also on the 
strength of the sword.as that is.not the aim of their policy. As 
economic plunder is the principal aim of the English policy , they 
think that their ypatn< duty so far as the subjects are concerned is to 
matntam peace pi the country in order that they may carry on that 
plunder without let or hindrance . Peace is to be maintained in the 
country not because the Government feels devotion or pride for the 
religion of the, subjects i nor because it regards the property of the 
subjects ,, as/ sacred* but because ft may enable it to plunder 
their property . This is the , explanation of . why the 
Governments tramples under foot r the old jreligious prac¬ 
tices c in j the name of peace. JFor Ihis^ peace not only 
Will the * Government be prepared to trample under foot the 
y$hgion of fhe subjects, it will not and . does not hesitate even to 
sacrifice the lives of the , subjects . General Dyer sacrificed 500 
Pridian lives jd this , Goddess of peace and this is just the reason 
tphy the British Nation praised him for.that meritorious deed 1 The 
Groyecmnent spends 66 crores of rupees on the army and 15 
Chores on the (police for maintaining peace in , the; country not 
With a view to j safeguarding and promoting .the 1 worldly and 
spiritual welfare of J&e subjects, but for its own interests. I 
thinfcthat the sooner ,the<> Indians impress upon their minds 
this fact and/take to the path of. self-reliance \ to. protect and 
elevate their religion and their, interest, the » better will it be 
(for them)*w 

< * If the Indians,—this (term) includes % Hindus, Musalmans 
and, all other commumties-rrwant -to safeguard their religion 
, and interest,,.they . should establish Swaraj. If the existing 
. system of administration does not protect our religion or property or 
. has become unfit la do so, then to ignore it and to set t to work to 
reate independent means for that ( purpose ) is the true and , effec- 
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Mve remedy . - This is the duty of the Ktngor system oft rule, esta¬ 
blished in the country . And if for.any reason that {King) or that 
f system) does not or cannot do this duty , then the real t remedy j for 
This i5 to establish another King or another system in place of them . 

* There will be no protection to religion, so Jong as there i is * anarchy 
m t the country . The present Government ts deliberately > creating 
Jhis anarchy\ i Thereforei the subjects should establish ; their , own 
t Government and remove this anarchy . To remain .quiet taking 
consolation in the belief that if the King or .the system,of 
administration does not protect the religion, of the subjects, 
God will punish him or it, and he or it ‘ will go to hell, is npt 
only suicidal fatalism making the subjects dependent, weak and 
cowardly, but to do so is to exhibit deep ignorance, of .realities. 
The Emperor of India or Bureaucracy has no fear -of hell. It 
is a different question whether the idea of hell is or < is not jn 
their religion. Here their rule is not based on righteousness 
but on considerations of profit. Then how) can they be reformed 
by a threat of hell f There is only one way of reforming them and 
it is just that which our ancestors have ^indicated in the shloka 
quoted at the top of {this) article. It ts the duty, of the subjects not 
to disregard the conduct of the King who has fallen from ,kts duly 
J>ut to punish him and if the Indians need any education, ai present, 
st is about this duly and not about fatalism. The way to.* punish the 
rKing is to refuse to recognise his extstence and by establishing our 
.own Government to begin to protect our religion through it. In 
the present circumstances only this is the one remedy and I do 
not think this is an impossible thing to happen nf the t sensible 
leaders among the Hindus and Musalmans- will itake/i it into 
their minds. In my opinion, to achieve this jencL the r two 
communities should whole-heartedly agree mainly to .the 
following stipulations (lit. things)* , The Indian Swaraj thati is 
to come in future will not belong either to the Hindus or the 
hf usalmans or to any caste or sub-caste, but will belong to 5 ajl. 
As this Swaraj will be made up of peoples of different religions, 
these belonging to each constituent religion niust recognise/ Ihe 
ether constituent religions. From this point of view, women 
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- and places of worship belonging to other people must be hel< 
sacred by every follower of a religion and (the followers of 
every religion must proclaim that it is irreligion to practise 
outrage on. them* While following a religion, the guiding 
principle (lit. motto) must be that one's religion is one’s own 
(concern). From this point of view, as an attack made by one’s 
own co-religionists on another religion is irreligious, the 
follower of every religion must consider it to be his duty to 
resist that attack The right of propagating one’s religion 
must be recognised by others But violent methods in propa- 
1 gating'a religion must be made a religious and legal offence 

I think the question of protecting our religion will cer¬ 
tainly be solved if sensible leaders in both the communities 
will agree to these (principles) and act accordingly, but (along 
with this) the question of Swaraj also will be solved. Still if 
the people in the two communities do not wish to solve this 
question by pacific measures in this way and insist upon sol¬ 
ving it by (a trial of) their strength, I do not think even that 
will cause much harm, provided that even while this question 
is thus being solved the two sides should take certain things 
for granted and act accordingly. For us to be prepared to take 
m our (own) hands the duty of protecting our religion is simply 
tantamount to tssuing a proclamation that we do not recognise 
the existing system of administration. And even from this 
point of view this step will prove very beneficial. If any 
one comes in the way of Hindus and Musalmans purging 
their minds of their animosity it is the present Government. 
Therefore, the third party that comes m the way of our 
vomiting out this long-standing animosity must be got rid 
of, and for this purpose the Hindus and Musalmans must 
first be united at least on this point. Similarly , when the 
very existence of the Government is ignored , it would be against 
principle to carry before Government (complaints about) the 
happenings resulting from this war. Io my opinion the 
Courts of the English are banned to warring Hindus and 
Musalmans. If they will not thus ban them, it will have 
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to be said that their devotion to religion and their animosity 
are not genuine, and that it is all a sham* Lastly both 
sides should act in this war in such a way that neither side 
would have occasion to say, "This is not a righteous 
war.” This war should take place not only after giving a 
previous warning, but after the end of one battle ,up* to the 
beginning of another, warriors on both sides should place 
before their eyes the conduct of the warriors of the Maha- 
bharat (as described) in the Bhishma Parva (Chapter). No on o 
should inflict a blow on the back of another and none should 
attack a solitary individual catching him in. a lonely place. 
Judged from this point of view the attack made on Mr. Kul- 
karoi Vakil at Sholapur is irreligious warfare and in my 
opinion our Musalman bretbem cannot too strongly condemn 
it. In conclusion I want to say only this that if it is impossible to 
solve this question by pacific measures m if the two sides have nr 
faith in this course, then it is not irreligious to solve it by (an appeal 
to) force. If that will not happen this quarrel will not be settled, 
to the end of time and besides causing destruction of our 
religion will perpetually impose slavery of others upon us. 

Sd. Shankar Dattatraya Dev, 

[The foregoing is dealt with below. The headline * Fight 
square if you must * is in my opinion a more correct rendering 
of Nidan Dharma yuddha Kara instead of ‘At least wage a 
religious war * in the authorised translation, M. K. G] 


23rd February ( 1928 , 

REMINDING OF OLD TIMES 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Sjt* Shankarrao Dev and Sjt. V. B. Harolikar were convict¬ 
ed the other day at Poona under Section 124-A and sentenced 
to undergo imprisonment for two years with hard labour 
There were two charges against them, waging war against the 
King (Section 121) and attempting to excite disaffection 
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against the Government established by law in British India 
(Section 124-A). Sjt. Dev as editor of Swarajya wrote the 
article which was the subject-matter of the offence and Sjt. 
Harolikar was the publisher. f I print elsewhere the authorised 
translation of the offending article as produced before the court 
by the prosecution. Though it admits of improvement, it 
cannot be called an unfair presentation of the original. 

The accused will not be defended by counsel though' free 
assistance was volunteered by Dadasaheb Karandikar and other 
lawyers of distinction. Friends advised them to be defended. 
They were told that everybody nowadays sought legal advice 
without any slur being cast on them. But these non-co-opera" 
tors were adamant.' They did not care what others did. They 
were non-co-operators on principle and therefore did not wish 
to listen to any advice based on prudential “Considerations. I 
knew Sjt. Dev in Yeravda. He with Sjt. Dastane had 
undertaken a severe fast from which if was difficult for 
me to wean them.. I tender my congratulations to these friends 
en their firmness in abiding by their own convictions. For I 
am convinced that of such will the Kingdom of Swaraj be made. 
They have undoubtedly brought Swaraj nearer by their crystal¬ 
lite sacrifice. .Let no one 4 hink that such solitary individual 
sacrifice has no place in national up-building, ot that it does 
not produce great consequences. - Indeed it is the purest sacri¬ 
fice alone that will count in the end. It lays the surest and the 
purest foundation of Swaraj. 

The article is undoubtedly written to promote disaffection 
against the existing Government. To promote such disaffec¬ 
tion is the bounden duty of every nationalist. —Every Congress¬ 
man is I hope an avowed enemy pf the existing Government. 
We have no quarrel with men, but if we are worthy of Swaraj, 
-we must destroy the existing system of Government by all 
legitimate and ‘peaceful means. The recent debate in the 
-Assembly on the Statutory Commission was an object lesson 
in* disaffection in which all parties, be it said to their 
-eternal credit, whole-heartedly joined. The late Harchand- 
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Tai Vishandas risked his life in travelling to Delhi for the 
sake of registering his vote in favour of disaffection. One 
daily comes across stronger articles than Dev’s in point of dis¬ 
affection. His is a reasoned appeal to Hindus and Musalmansj 
to disown the protection of a Government that enslaves the 
country and if fight they must, fight fairly, squarely, honourably. * 
I have read the article more than once and whilst I may not use 
the same language there is nothing in the argument that I can¬ 
not adopt. A prejudiced critic may cavil; at the verse quoted 
from Mahabharat. But read together with the context its 
meaning is clear.. We have no King. jWe have a rule mas¬ 
querading under the sacred name of law. Rulers are many. 
They come and go. The rule abides. But it is a corrupt, mis¬ 
chievous, soul-destroying rule which has to be ended at any 
cost. The cost that Dev and people like him are prepared to 
pay has to be consistent with their creed of non-violence. They 
■seek to establish the rule of real law not by killing other peo¬ 
ple, however misguided or cruel they may be, but by being 
themselves killed if need be in the attempt. This is the neces-| 
sary limitation imposed upon them by their very conception of 
Swaraj. It is therefore most difficult for me, to understand, 
why these two innocent workers were singled out for prosecu¬ 
tion, or shall I call it, persecution. If they are fit for im¬ 
prisonment, Lala Lajpatrai and company are surely fit for 
transportation, if nothing worse. If it be said that the Assembly 
gives members privileges for statutory crimes which ordinary 
mortals outside do not enjoy, there is then perhaps no one who 
is guilty of such calculated and deliberate disaffection towards 
the "Government established by law’ as I am, * The whole of 
my being is worked in order to achieve the destruction of this 
•Government and to that end to spread disaffection as wide as 
possible, and I think lean lay a fair claim to having a some* 
what larger audience than Dev and Harolikar. But real con- ( 
sistency, justice and courage are hardly to be expected of 
governments that are based upon exploitation sustained by 
•violence, ■ ■ 
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23rd February t 1928 

HANDLOOM v m SPINNING WHEEL 
Apropos of the contention often thoughtlessly advanced that* 
the handloom is the only thing worth preserving and that it 
can only be preserved through the use of mill-spun yarn, Sjt- 
Ct Balaji Rao writes: » 

1 Ah effective answer to those who, in order to belittle 
the charkha, would exalt the handloom, is given here.-' 
‘Lbrd Curzon was voicing the opinions of his departmental 
scientific advisers when he declared at the Delhi Durbar 
that it was inevitable that the handloom should be superse¬ 
ded by the powerloom, just as the hand punkah was being 
superseded by the electric fan.’ w 

Of course Lord Curzon’s dictum need not be accepted as a. 
conclusive answer if the longevity of the handloom can be 
sustained through mill yarn or any* other means save the 
spinning wheel. And these pages I hope are daily making it 
clear that handspinning can save the handloom in spite of the 
prediction' of Lord Curzon. Indeed if the wheel regains its- 
ancient status in'oilr national life, the handloom and many- 
other domestic industries must revive automatically. 

M. K. G. 


? 23rd February, 1 1928 
THE ORIGIN OF IT f 
r By M* K. Gandhi, ... r 

I observe that newspaper paragraphs have been going 
round that I have "predicted my own death‘by the 12th of~ 
March next and that as a consequence I am in a despondent 
mood. It is also stated that I am my own astrologer. I would 
have passed over this delicious morsel of mews but for the fact 
that many anxious friends have taken it seriously* and have- 
therefore been upset. If the enquiring friends had only follow¬ 
ed my advice never to depend upon newspaper paragraphs but 
always to ascertain, at their source, the truth of statements. 
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-seen ia the press, they would have been spared all that anxiety. 
"The correspondent who set the news in motion could also have 
spared the enquirers considerable anxiety if he had been good 
enough to test the truth of the statement made by him. But if 
the correspondents became more scrupulous about statements 
they may make, their occupation would be largely gone. I may 
then state for the information of friends that I am not an 
astrologer, I know nothing of the science of astrology and that 
I consider it to be a science, if it is a science, of doubtful value 
to be severely left alone by those who have any faith in Provi- 
•dence. - Nor am I in a despondent mood, despondency being 
foreign to my nature* What precisely, however, did happen 
was this. When I was convicted six years ago and was asked 
-what I thought about the prospects of Swaraj, I said that it was 
•highly likely that there was the hand of God m the limit of six 
years and that during that time either we should win Swaraj or 
that I should die and that six years' time was long enough 
time for the country to win her freedom. This statement was 
based upon an observation of the state of things as then pre¬ 
wailed ia India. I never attached any importance to it beyond 
this that I should myself leave no stone unturned to contribute 
«o far as an individual could to the attainment of our freedom. 
The statement was on a par with the conditional ’ statement 
made by me in 1920 about attainment of Swaraj within one 
year. That statement has served the purpose, if of nothing 
^Ise, of giving satisfaction to my critics of laughing at my folly 
and to me that of seeing a tremendous effort being made by the 
^country during that eventful year. I did not hesitate to say 
at the end of the year, when the Congress was held in Ahmeda- 
bad, that whilst we had not been able to achieve statutory 
‘Swaraj, the freedom that politically-minded India gave itself 
and the unity that seemed to exist among the various com¬ 
munities amounted to substantial Swaraj, and that if the peo¬ 
ple had carried out the conditions mentioned by me at Calcutta 
and Nagpur, they Could have even attained statutory Swaraj 
within thereat But even as I remained unaffected in spite of 
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the failure to attam statutory Swaraj within the year specified,, 
so do I remain unaffected in spite of the approaching, termina¬ 
tion of six years which, by the bye, is not the 12th of March 
but the 17th of March, next. Not only am I not preparing for 
the imminent approach of the dissolution of my body, but I ara 
making every effort to put it in as good order and condition as 
is possible, and have already fixed some provisional appoint¬ 
ments for the coming summer and the rainy season. After 
all the relevant portion of my talk six years ago twice repeated 
to friends was .the attainment of India's freedom. Nothing 
depends upon the death of an individual, be he ever so great, 
but much depends upon the freedom of India. Let us therefore 
all forget individuals and concentrate upon attaining that pre¬ 
cious freedom which will never be showered upon us from 
Downing Street or elsewhere, but which canr be ours for the 
taking any day even inside of the 17th of March. No great 
preparation ( save a mental revolution is necessary for us,— 
Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, Sikhs, Christians and Jews and 
others to feel as,one indivisible nation and as having a common 
stake in the country, nor is more than a mental revolution 
required for Hindus to forget that any one is to be considered 
superior to any other and to regard the so-called * untouchables' 
to be their own kith and kin, nor is much effort required if we 
but make the resolve to achieve complete boycott of foreign 
cloth. I repeat what I have said so often at the risk of exciting 
laughter, that if we achieve this triple programme, no power 
on earth can prevent us from attaining our birthright. It is for 
us to work out our own salvation as it is in us to compass 
.our own undoing. 


1st March , 1928 

STUDENTS' NOBLE SATYAGRAHA 
By M. K. Gandhi 

In referring to the universality of Satyagraha I have time' 
and again observed in these columns that it is capable of 
1 application in the social no less than in the political field. It 
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may equally be employed against Government, society, or one’s 
own family, father, mother, husband or wife, as the case may 
be. For it is the beauty of this spiritual weapon that^ when, 
it is completely free from the taint of himsa and its use^ is 
actuated purely and solely by love it may be used with absolute 
impunity in any connection and in any circumstances whatever. 
A concrete instance of its use against a social evil was furnish^ 
ed by the braye and spirited students of Dharmaj (in Kheda 
District) a few days back, j The facts as gleaned from* the 
various communications about the incident received by me 
were as follows: i i * 

A gentleman of Dharmaj, ^ome days back, gave a caste 
dinner in connection with the twelfth day ceremony of the 
death of his mother. It was preceded by a keen controversy 
about the subject among the young men of the place who 
shared with a number of other local inhabitants their strong, 
dislike of this custom. They felt that on this occasion some¬ 
thing must be done. Accordingly most of them took all or 
some of the following three vows : 

1 . Not to pin their elders at the dinner ( or otherwise 
partake of the food served on that occasion, 

2. To observe fast on the day of the dinner as an emphatic 
protest against this practice. 

3. To bear patiently and cheerfully any harsh treatment 
that might be accorded to them by their eiders for taking this 
step. 

In pursuance of this decision quite a large number of 
students, including some children of tender age, fasted on the 
day on which the dinner was given and took upon themselves 
the wrath of their socailed elders. Nor was the step free 
from the dangers of serious pecuniary consequences to the 
students. The * elders * threatened to stop the allowances of 
their boys and even to withdraw any financial aid that they 
were giving to local institutions, but the boys stood firm. As 
many as two hundred and eighty five students thus refused to 
take part in the caste dinner and most of them fasted. 
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r I tender my congratulations to these boys and hope that 
everywhere students will take a prominent part in effecting 
•social reform* They hold in their pocket as it were the key 
to social reform land the protection of their religion just as they 
have in their possession the key 'to Swaraj—though they may 
not be aware of it' owing to their negligence or carelessness. 
But I hope that the example Set by the students of Dharmaj 
will awaken them to a sense of their power. In my opinion 
the true shraddha of the deceased lady was performed by these 
young men fasting on that day, while those who gave the din¬ 
ner wasted good money and set a bad example to the poor. 
The rich, monied class ought to use their God-given wealth for 
philanthropic purposes; ( They ^ should understand that the 
poor cannot afford to. give caste dinners on - wedding or on 
funeral ceremonies. ^ These bad ptactices have proved to be 
the ruin of many a poor mail. If the money that was spent u* 
Dharmaj on the caste dinner had been used for helping poor 
•students, or poor widows, or for Khadi or cow protection or 
the amelioration of the * uDtOuchables f it would have borne 
frfiit and brought peace td the departed soul. But as it is, the 
dinner has already been forgotten, it has profited nobody and 
dt has caused pain to the students and the sensible section of 
the Dharmaj public. ' < < - - - * 

Let no one imagine that the Satyagraha has gone in vain 
^because it did not succeed in preventing the dinner in question 
from taking place. The students themselves knew that there 
was little possibility of their* Satyagraha producing any imme¬ 
diate tangible result. But we may safely take it that if they 
do not let their vigilance go to sleep no sheihia will again dare 
to give a post-mortem # dinner^ A chronic and long-standing 
'Social fevil cannot be swept away at a stroke* it always requires 
patience and perseverance, 1 ' r ^ « 

- ^When will the ‘ elders’> of our society learn to recognise 
the signs of the times ? How long will they be slaves to custom 
instead of using it as a means for the amelioration of society 
and the country ? How long will they keep their children 
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divorced from a practical application of the knowledge which 
they are helping them to acquire ? When will they rescue their 
•sense of right and wrong from its present state of trance and 
wake up and be mahajans in the true sense of th** word ? 

Translated from Navajivan by P. L. 


1st March, 1928 
FOREIGN PROPAGANDA 
By C. R, 

Before the non-co-operation movement, Indian political 
activity largely consisted ‘ of propaganda in Great Britain. A 
great deal of money, comparatively, was spent on it and was 
•considered well spent. When Gandhiji took up the guidance 
•of our national affairs there was a change of outlook. A grasp 
of the essentials of national strength was - the first result of his\ 
programme and it marked all our political thought at the time. 
Wc understood the natural laws that governed the sanctions 
needed for the non-violent enforcement of national demands.: 
An almost exclusive spirit of self-reliance was the natural 
•consequence. The cultivation of favourable opinion in foreign 
parts including Great Britain was valued at its correct worth 
and distinct efforts to that end were practically given up, and 
opposed vigourously whenever the question was raised. So 
intense was the work in India, so marked were the results that 
the tables were soon turned, and instead bf Indians going to do 
propaganda in Great Britain and foreign parts, India attracted 
numerous foreign visitors; and the British Government was 
forced to undertake counter-propaganda in foreign parts. In? 
India itself the Government had to give up its self-confidence 
and organise its own propaganda among the people in order to 
resist or at least postpone the effects of the national upheaval. 

With the stoppage of aggressive non-co-operation, how¬ 
ever, thee3 has been a reversion in Indian thought. Slowly but 
steadily the cry for foreign propaganda is gaining volume again; 
The internal situation also, namely, the difficulties in the way 
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of united national action, has naturally led people to turn to 
easier outlets of activities abroad. To those who still hold to 
the creed of non-co-operation, and who look, to emancipation 
only from within, this turn of the national gaze and energy to 
East and W est is a symptom of growing weakness and a cause 
for anxiety. The vision is hound to be clouded and construc¬ 
tive efforts are bound to be prejudiciously affected by the grow¬ 
ing tendency to t hi s v diversion. Not only does it divert atten¬ 
tion but some of the best workers will be drawn bodily into 
this channel of pleasanter though futile work. 

Pre-non-co-operation foreign propaganda was mostly 
propaganda in Britain. But one of the permanent results of 
the efforts of these eight years is loss of faith in Britain. The. 
last vestiges of faith that stuck to the British Labour party 
have been also destroyed. The present harking back to foreign 
propaganda is therefore not for propaganda in England, but 
for the cultivation of contacts and friendship with other foreign, 
nations. We are told that it is very desirable to develop 
intimate association with the German and Russian people.. 
We are told that the Latin races of Europe present a favoura¬ 
ble field for propaganda. \ France, Italy, Spain and Portugal 
are mentioned. Even Scandinavia is not forgotten, being 
important neutral soil. We are told again that the need of the 
hour is to link India up with other countries suffering under 
like imperialistic exploitation. We are assured that the hope* 
of India is a federated Asia rising against Western domina¬ 
tion. This change of attitude in regard to foreign propaganda 
had naturally its echo in the proceedings of the All-India 
Congress Committee where foreign affairs dominated the at¬ 
mosphere, and many resolutions were adopted calculated to. 
form a basis for international friendships. 

It would be narrow-mindedness, indeed, and show us to be* 
lacking the spirit of culture and humanity to refuse to have 
dealings with other nations if we were better circumstanced. 
But what would be civilisation and culture and broad-minded¬ 
ness under favourable circumstances would be mere help* 
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lessness under existing conditions and would lead to nothing 
beneficial. Friendship with other nations can grow and be- 
beneficial only if as in personal friendships it is not cultivated 
on the mere expectation of advantages all, on one side.* If we 
seek honourable friendship with others there must be somethings 
for us to give them while we seek something from them. IT 
we are in effect truly unable to help others and only ask for 
something at their hands it would not conduca to mutual 
esteem; nor can n healthy alliance grow. If we are able really 
to help others, it must be by a supreme effort of national 
assertion which can and must, if well directed, produce far- 
more marked results at home. The nations, whose friendship 
we go to woo, must find something to learn or something to* 
gain from close association with us. If we have going on 
amidst us some movement of dynamic value, some revolu¬ 
tionary effort or some great constructive activity ^worthy of' 
copy or study on others' part we would be seeking friendship 
on honourable, if not equal, terms. But we cannot be ever- 
living either on the capital of our ancient culture or on the- 
history of the Gandhiaa movement. 

The link of mere friendship of slavery is not likely 
to be a real or useful bond. Why do we turn to Russia, 
China or Turkey? It is not simply the greatness of the- 
past history of these nations that attracts us. 1 1f that alone- 
were offered we would hardly be interested^ But it is because 
we believe that there are great movements now going on in 
those countries which furnish matter for useful study or- 
admiring observation, that some of our people go to those coun¬ 
tries. Similarly if we seek international friendship with suclv 
nations, we should have something to offer to them of valuer 
Otherwise we would only be beggars and should expect to be 
treated no better. 

But then, it may be said, this is to ignore^ world politics* 
There are wars coming on. The nations of the world are ever 
seeking to subvert one another's plans, and India is an impor¬ 
tant piece on the board. We are not so helpless internationally 
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^as we may be internally in our own affairs. This needs clearing 
up and plain talking. Are we in for a war and the formation 
of alliances with those likely to fight England, or do we expect 
‘ other countries to go to war over us ? If the powers abroad go 
to war, they do it with gunpowder and ships. Are we ever 
likely usefully to participate as a nation in such a war ? Is it 
contemplated that India and other slave nations in the East 
may enter into a treaty, sometime in the future, to rise in revolt 
helping each other against the common foe ? Is India to expect 
under any contingency arising in a world-war to render active 
assistance to a belligerent power against England ? What, to 
put only one argument, is the chance of our ever achieving any¬ 
thing in this way ?*- .Is it practical politics of the remotest kind, 
disarmed as we are T ’ { ’ 

We do not want arms, it may be said : we can do a great 
deal by passive resistance. The only weapon in our hand is 
non-co-operation with the British Government during a war or 
peace. Here we come back to the old position. The Indian 
fight against England if it is to be by non-violent means depends 
entirely on its own strength and can never be converted into an 
international affair.- In a* non-violent struggle it is not easy, if 

- at all possible, to obtaia'any material help from abroad. It 
must be conceived and organised and fought only on a basis of 

-complete self-reliance.. 

Non-material moral help we can get from foreign countries. 
This we shall do not by any propaganda foreign or domestic 
1 but exactly in the measure that we do solid constructive work 
and develop internal strength. 

fl have no desire' to start any hot controversy over the 
question of foreign propaganda, but I publish the foregoing as 
~ it summarises ihe views of many workers who hold them in no 
sense weakly because they do not express them in public. If 
the pure non-co-operation of 1920 is not witnessed on an exten- 

- sive scale at the present moment, it is most decidedly going 
deeper with some and everything that is happening today in the 

wland goes to strengthen their belief. But they cannot make 
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themselves felt by being vocal in season and out of season. \ On 
the contrary they feel that they serve the cause of Swaraj better 
by observing silence where they cannot serve by speech and 
helping humbly and actively wherever they can. V 3 L KU G.J 


1st . March, igi 8 
CHAOS MISRULE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

An esteemed friend writes ; . 

“ It is not often that 1 intrude upon your expressions 
of political opinion. But a sentence of yours Jn x a recent 
editorial, repeating a heresy uttered by you long ago, com* 
pels me to ask you whether you have measured your words 
with the care that one expects of an expounder of moral 
issues. You declare that you would accept chaos in ex** 
change for freedom from the English yoke. That an Indian 
should desire and work for freedom from any foreign yoke 
is perfectly natural, normal and healthy. That any one in 
his senses should exchange any kind of orderly government^ 
for chaos is simply incomprehensible, for the one implies 
some sort of discipline, whether imposed or stimulated, 
whereas the latter is the very negation of self-discipline. 
Chaos is a word that may find a place in the vocabulary of 
the Deity. In the mouth of a human being it is meaning¬ 
less, and is just as much a dangerous exaggeration and 
hallucination as is the word * independence/ against which 
you properly gird. Moreover* it seems to, me and you 
yourself have recognised it so often, that wisdom lies inj 
refraining from acts and words calculated (though not, 
intended) to mislead the ignorant, who will undoubtedly 
give it a connotation that you have not contemplated* 
Every wild m?n will emphasise the term without reference 
to your condition of non-violence. If pon-violence be, as 
you claim it to be, creative, purposeful and divine^ iqi it* 
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nature; then chaos cannot be its consequence or characte¬ 
ristic. If you have used the terra with deliberation, then I ' 
should comment that you have rendered no service to man¬ 
kind, who need rather a reminder, that they should acquire 
the cosmic vision, rather than the chaotic one, to which 
they are already prone. If you have fallen into a mere 
looseness of language under the urge of a deep and noble 
emotion, I hope, upon reflection, you will find a way to 
make clear your real meaning.” 

There is no mistaking the earnestness running through the 
letter. And I have so much regard for the friend’s views, that 
if I could have suited mine to his, I would gladly have done so. 

ButT must say that my choice was deliberate. Chaos 
means no rule, no order. ’ Rule or order can come, does come 
out of no rule or no order, but never directly out of misrule or 
■disorder masquerading under the sacred name of rule or order. 
My friend’s difficulty arises, I presume/ out of his assumption 
that the present Government of India represents ‘some sort 
of discipline whether imposed or stimulated/ It is likely that 
our estimates of the existing system differ. My own estimate 
of it is that it is an Unmitigated evil. No good therefore can 
■come out of this evil. 1 I hold misrule to be worse than no rule. 
Nor need my words cause any confusion rathe minds of 
the ignorant or the violent. For I admit my correspondent’s 
-contention that chaos can be the result only of violence. Have 
I not often‘said in these pages that if I were compelled to 
, choose between this rule and violence I would give my vote for 
the latter though-I will not, I could not,' assist a fight based 
on violence ? It would be a matter for me of Hobson’s choice. 
The seeming quiescence of today is a dangerous form of 
violence kept under suppression _ by greater violence or rather 
readiness for it. Is it not better that those, who, out of a 
•■cowardly fear of death or dispossession, whilst harbouring 
^violence refrain from it, should do it and win freedom from 
bondage or die gloriously in the attempt to vindicate their 
it birthright? ! 
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My non-violence is not an academic principle to be 
^enunciated on favourable occasions. It is a principle which I 
am seeking to enforce every moment of my life in every field of 
activity. In my attempt, often frustrated through my own 
weakness or ignorance, to enforce non-violence, I am driven for 
the sake of the creed itself to countenance' violence by way’ of 
giving mental approval to it. In 1921 I told the villagers near 
Bettiah that they had acted like ’cowards in that they had 
instead of resisting the evil-minded amlas left their wives and 
homes on their approach. On another occasion I expressed 
myself ashamed of a priest who said he had quietly slipped 
away and saved himself when a ruffian band had entered his 
temple to loot it and break the idol. I told him that if he could 
not die at his post defending his charge non-violently, he 
should have defended it by offering violent resistance.* Simi¬ 
larly do I hold that, if India has no faith in non-voilence, nor 
patience for it to work its way, then it is better for her td 
attain her freedom from the present misrule even by violence 
than that she should helplessly submit to a continuing rape of 
her belongings and her honour. 

Look at the shameless manner in which, for sustaining the 
spoliation of India, British statesmen (?) are setting one party 
against another. They have suddenly discovered the 4 untouch¬ 
ables,'for they seem to fear that the Hindu-Muslim dissen¬ 
sions alone might not prove enough security for retaining 
possession of the * most glorious diadem in the British Crown.* 
They are trying to set the helpless princes against the people. 
Sir John Simon finds it necessary to play the same game. The 
penetrating intellect he is said to possess does not penetrate the 
wery thin veil that covers the frauds that are set up for his 
edification and he finds nothing seriously amiss in the Indian 
atmosphere. This sort of 4 orderly discipline * has unmanned 
and unnerved the people as nothing * in their previous history 
has ever done. 4 

My own position and belief are clear and unequivocal. I 
•neither want the existing rule nor chaos, I want true order 
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established without having to go through the: travail of chaos*. 
I want this disorder to be destroyed by non-violence, h e. 9 1 
Want to convert the evil-doers. My life is- dedicated, to that 
task. And what I have written in the previous paragraphs 
directly flows from my knowledge of the working, of non¬ 
violence which is the greatest force known to» mankind. 
My belief • m its efficacy is unshakeable,. so is my belief 
unshake able in. the power of India to gam her freedom 
through non-violent means and no other. But this power 
of hers cannot be > evoked by suppressing truth or facts^ 
however ugly they may for the moment appear to be. God 
forbid that India should have to engage in a* sanguinary duel 
before she learns the lesson of non-violence in its fulness. But 
if that intermediate stage, often found to be necessary, is to be 
her lot, it will have to be faced as a stage inevitable in her 
march towards freedom and certainly preferable to tbe existing 
order which is only so-called but which isdike a whited sepul* 
chre hiding undiluted violence underneath. 


' 1st March , 1928 
TOLSTOY CENTENARY 
By. M. Gandhi 1 

' 1 . j * , 

Mr. Aylmer Maude than whom there is ; no better English* 
authority on Tolstoyan literature writes: J * 

" Knowing your interest in Tolstoy, I am sending you* 
copy of a circular just Issued to members of the Tolstoy 
Society, as well as copy of a letter by Bernard Shaw. 

w We are anxious that thi^ Centenary Edition should 
find a place in public libraries, and also that its publication 
should enable us to give assistance to members of Tol¬ 
stoy s family, who are in distress since tbe Russian 
Revolution. 

“ Should you have an opportunity of mentioning the 
Edition to librarians or members of the committee of any 
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of your Indianlibraries.tW Committee’ of the. Tolstoy 
Society would feel greatly indebted to you/* 

I $ake the' following ' ] from the * printed : notice 1 ok the 
Tolstoy Society: l 

- J ** After negotiation with other publishers : here and m 
4 America! arrangements have finally d>eea made with the 
Oxford University Press td'liroduce CrOwn 8vo 21- 
vofume Centenary Edition of’ Tolstoy's works, limited to 
1,000 sets, to be issued in three instalments in 1928, 1929, 
and 1930, and to be followed, if sufficient subscribers desire 
it, by 4 I4 more volumes to? mak^ the edition completel A 
prospectus will be* issued later and "the first, delivery of 
volumes will be in August, 

j • i “ This arrangement fenables your Committee to release 
- guarantees that were kindly promised wheh we aimed at 
a more expensive publication. » The price will be 9 guineas 
for the volumes, and 6 guineas for the I4 additional 
volumes, with no necessity to pay more than 3 guineas in 
any one year* Members placing their orders thaough our 
Secretary will receive a discount of ten per cent. 

- “ There will be an Introduction to each work.**' 

The Secretary is Miss L # E. Elliott, Lady well .HQuse, 
Great Baddow, Chelmsford, England. L ^ i 

1 < Any one can become a member of the Tolstoy .Society by 
paying at least £ 1-I-0 and an associate by paying a. minimum 
subscription of 2s. fid. 

. 4 

'1st March, 1928 
' J KHADl NEAR’ MEERUT 
By M. KJ Gandhi ’ J ' 

Dr. Ray gave me soon after his recent visit to Meeriit an 
account of his impressions. I take the following from his 

letter; / - -- 

“ During my recent visit to Meerut I learnt something 
about Khadi, which was in the nature of an agreeable 
41 
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surprise to me.-i I , was taken, tg.,ai village 2p piiles north 
of the town where .the peasants, ^re^gpmparatiyeiy pro- 
sperQus, as :owing 1 to,the irrigation from the Ganges carnal 
they raise three or four crops in the year and yet thq 
womenfolk .-dPi. not^ disdaift,; to^ply, the primitive time- 
honoured charkha. / Ii^alipjost every ,hoy$e I visited^ the 
mother th&daughter, and sometimes tbe, df*ughfcer-jnda w 
were found basking jn^the .sun an^spinning JO to 12 cpunt 
yarns*! The. coarse, cloth woven in the village jtself j s usec j 
by the local people aQdLready-jmade slivers hawked. about. 
In the fields,ajso side by side with the standing props there 
are patches^of cotton cultivation* >The march of 'civilisa¬ 
tion * has not yet fully overtaken the unfortunate villagers, 
but they have begun to taste of it 1 for the pogrts invariably 
and -the dhotis sometimes, *are ^of finer Bilati cloth. ,1 ex¬ 
claimed* UOh forp Meerut Jatpnalal Bajajj to finance Land 
aSatish^Babutojorganise, the Neglected, and, J am afraid, 
dyings homeiindusta*y*r-?iuindustry 1 upon.the revival of 
which depends* thfix* salvation *>f the /hungry: millions of 
India. .'The ReputesGandhi Ashram > with/.the,help of a 
local band of deviated, sacrificing workers is doing 'its level 
i'best feutr funds { and.proper iorganisation are ;both .badly 

needed.” - ,. 

- The hum of the wheel need not die either in the Punjab or 
elsewhere in Jndta, if we would he true, to our trust, j! The band 
of workers from the Benares Ashram whdt attracted Dr. Ray's 
attention are working in and nearthat district to put Khadi on 
a stable footing. Now that the parent of the Ashram, Aeharya 
Kripalani, is in the midst of his; workers* th^are should be re¬ 
doubled zeal on their part pad greater support and appreciation 
from the public. 
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WAR AGAINST * WAR 

Bt M; K. ^Gandhi 

A correspondent write? - 

' " My excise for]Writing tjus is that the autobiographi¬ 
cal chapter, about your altitude towards war rfis a follower 
\ot Truth [an^Ahmsa hap apparently, stirred the, thoughts 
ofmapy, and abler people ^otild. be writing to you' ^oout 
it. ^utI wish to preserftjSome aspects ^hat r have "struck 
pae. it pot a fundamental .doctrine that, to the true dis¬ 
ciple of Truth and Afnmsa t t^here can be no tampering,with 
,bad things even though one cannot /resipt them? War is a 
^necessary evil as t some say, but that js no excuse for sup¬ 
porting itjiq the hope that after it there will come, to the 
wor !4 a realisation of the wickedness pf waging war. It 
•cannot be. On thq contrary, the callousness of man is in¬ 
creased further in intensity apd the, feeling about the sacred¬ 
ness of life is destroyed. The anarchist could argue just as 
you do and say t t.jyp, cannot stop European aggression 
and terrorism^. We pannot je^ist terrorism by mass force. 
But if we can only demonstrate to them the wickedness of 
such methods by using thejQ'^gaiqs^, ,th£m, C they, will see 
the folly of their attitude and shall, become free, and we 
shall also save th? world fijqpr terrorism., { SoJoug as himsa 
is resorted to by our spiers an^l so lpng as we hate terrci- 
frisro* what is the harm fo us>ing ( thes^ weapons provided 
we do not allow them to obsess us ? * Has^he Greaty^ar 
actpatly.done any gopd tp, the nations and* particularly to 
the yfotors* Materially, morally, and* socially ,they ( have 
lost heavily,as a result of the victory. Their moral stand¬ 
ards have all been upset and the strife after the life of the 
morpept* and the disregard fpr Jrptb £nd fcopesty in inter¬ 
national dealings is becoming mpre $nd .more ,apparei}t 
every, day. Cap any .good pprae 7 oft , of a, war,, however 
“righteous,’ ft may bef,, wg nof boui^d to pppose.it an/I 
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suffering for the cause Vather than in any way acquiesce 
m it either passively or actively*? -Do you not believe that 
the pacifists served the.caus^ better than those who active¬ 
ly engaged in the War ? What you say might represent 
the state of your mind in 1914 * wheh you thought there 
was & sen£e of justice' the British mentality. Do you 
now feel that it was tight ? ' If another^ war was declared 
tomorrow, Svould you volunteer your help; to England in 
the hope that you would be making things better after the 
war ? t know I have hot presented the case in^the best way 
but yoil ban understand what it is that I am l trying to tell 
you, 1 and I shall be glad to have your reply,*' 

1 agree with the correspondent that he has not presented 

his case ‘ m the best'way/ but lie does"represent' a type of 
readers who Witt not iread carefully even writings that are meant 
to be serious, simply because they happen to be found in a 
Weekly journal. If readers like the correspondent will re-read 
the chapter in question 1 they 1 ' Will be able to deduct from it 
that ^ 

1,1 ' I. I did not offer my Services because I believed in war. 
I offered them becaifsfeT cduFd not avoid participation' in it at 
least indirectly.^ 

2 ' I had no Status to resist participation'. 

3, r I do hot believe that war cart be avoided by taking? part 
in it even as 1 do not believe that evil can avoided by parti¬ 
cipation in it. f This however needs to be distinguished from 
sincerely helpless participatiorr in many ^things we hold to be 
evil or undesirable. 1 

*4/ TKe anarchist’s argument is irrelevant as his participa¬ 
tion m terrorism is deliberate; voluntary and preconceived. 

5 ' The War certainly did hb' good" to the ! so-called 

Victors. # . , 

6. The 'pacifist resisters who suffered imprisonment ‘ oer- 
Vaihly served the cause of peace.' 

- f. 1 1f another war was* 1 "declared tomorrow, 1 1 could not 
With my present views about the existing Government assist it 
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jn any shape or font}; on the contrary I should exert myself to 
the utmost to induce others, to withhold their assistance and to 
jdo everything possible and consistent with \Ahimsa tq \ bring 
about its defeat.. 


- 8th March , 1928 ' 

PREM MAHAVIDYALAYA 
BV M. K. GAndhi 

iThis creation pf Raja Mahendra Pratap has a proud record 
and is one of the very few pre-non-cooperation institutions that 
were created and have lived without Government aid, recogni¬ 
tion or affiliation. Like $11 such, Undertakings it has had to 
pass through many vicissitudes but. has come out; scatheless 
through them all* , Recently it celebrated its anniversary. Dr. 
Ansari presided on the occasion. The report before me states, 
.that ‘the proceedings began, with a - takh demonstration and 
hoisting of the national flag by; Dr. Ansari and -singing of the 
flag-song by the volunteers of the Hindustani Seva Dal followed 
.by Bande Malar am* .The report then proceeds 1 

Principal Gidwani followed with his report Tu which 
he gave an account of jbis stewardship of the institution 
from 1st July 1926 when he took charge up. .to date.. The 
report disclosed rather a gloomy state of things, so, far as 
the financial position is concerned* the cash reserve -being 
only Rs. 7*000 and the annual deficit , Rs,, jo,ooo. j While 
urging the trustees to secure more efficient^ management 
of the trust property, and to j make energetic efforts to 
secure support from the District, Local Board, the Mathura 
and Brindaban Municipalities and the general public, for 
the immediate future he pointed out the stern necessity of 
retrenchment. 

- ^“During the period under report. Principal ^ Gidwani 
has carried out radical changes in the Prem Mahavidy&laya, 
-effecting substantial deduction * in expenditure t without 
sacrificing efficiency, while he has at the , same,, time m- 
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creased the' usefulness' or the 1 institution by 4 adding a 
tailoring department,' a dyeing department, k fainting 
class, k book-binding department, and restarting the Vidya- 
laya Press and the Prem as a monthly magazine, financing 
all these new activities from the savings made by severe 
retrenchment in other, departments. With the changes 
already introduced and tlje change^ proposed in the report 
the institution will assume the character of a school of arts 
and crafts and a cottage industries Institute. The report 
lays great emphasis on the necessity of providing more 
suitable and extensive accommodation for the Institution in 
more healthy environment arid rnakes an appeal for two 
lakhs for necessary buildings ahd equipment! The support 
of Mahatma Gandhi is confidently expected, for! as Principal 
Gidwani said, 'the Prem Mahavidyalaya has a proud record 
of absolutely unaided independence^from its very start 
through all its chequered career of 18 ybars. * Dignity of 
labour is its watchwafd and spinriing and weaving fit in 
naturally with Our scheme. Every student iS J clad in shud - 
dha Khadi and spins daily'On takli : or charkha. We sent 
volunteers to far’ off Sindh >to befiJ the flobd-stricken 
people and When the Call came we Contributed ©ur quota to 
the prisons for patriots. And above M Bharigis and Cha- 
mars receivd instruction side by Side With'Brahman boys. 
If these features kre retained and ideals'of social service 
are prominently placed’before students for their future 
careers, I know of no educational institution that answers 
more to the standards set up . by Gandhiji and which has 
greater claim on his ? assistance/-* Principal Gidwani con¬ 
cluded with an ^ exhortation To* the "students to remember 
that the * Prerri Mahavidyalaya Is not hnly a school or a 
factory, it is a temple of Love, a garden Of youth r a shrine 
of Freedom which Raja Mahendra Pratap had in mind/ ” 
Principal Gidw&ni had every reason to anticipate my sup- 
’port for an institution for which h^was able to claim so much. 
The reader may not know that Principal Gidwani is going to 
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Karachi to join his new post under its Municipality. Sit Jugal 
Kishore’s services have been loaned to the trustees by Acharya 
Kripalani’s Ashram at Benares; f But it is understood ♦ that 
though Sjt. Jugal Kishore will act on behalf of Acharya, ,Gid- 
wani, the latter will continue to be interested in^ the Mahavijd- 
yalaya and guide its destinies in so far as it is possible. 


8th March, 1928 
A STATE KHADI CENTRE 
By C; JZ. 

Badanwal is a village six miles south-east of Nuojungud in 
Mysore, where the Mysore Government has r a handspinning 
centre. About fifty villages are served by this centre. An 
enterprising Tirupur merchant did some Khadi work ‘ in this 
area, independently for some* time, and later with financial 
assistance from the All-India'Spinners’ Association. Private 
agency was, however, not found satisfactory and the work was 
taken up under the direct management of the Karnatak branch 
of the All-India Spinners’Association* When Syts* Sbankarlal 
Banker, Gangadharrao Deshpande and myself , went round in 
Mysore province on a Khadt tour preliminary to Gandhiji’s 
arrival, we had opportunities to meet the Director of Industries 
and Commerce and the Second Member of Government in 
charge of Development, and exchange ideas in regard to Khadi 
work. Our proposals that the Mysore Government ^should 
undertake rural reconstruction work in the form of the revival 
of the handspinmng industry were so well .received, and they 
showed such a keen desire to undertake practical work in that 
direction, that we suggested their t taking over the Badanwal 
centre under their own management and we offered to, assist 
them in the task of development by lending the services pf men 
with practical experience in Khadi work in the AXS. A, service. 
The proposals were accepted and a a a .result there, has been, 
from the 1st of November 1927, a Government Khadi produc¬ 
tion centre at BadanwaL 

One of the oldest and best ’ ot the self-sacrificing Khadi 
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workers in .Karflatak,’ SytU Siddu Rao Pajari has n. been . tem? 
jporarlly deputed t& do the^ work of r organisation and - develop- 
•mentl and Syt. S. V. Raj^raia Iyengar is in charge. c The. latter 
"i& ^one y>t fhe f finest^ products of the spirit of sacrifice arid 
patriotism that is radving^ young Mysore. I He gave up this 
career and course In the Tata Institute*of Science td; join the 
A. I, S. A. Khadi servicer~and he has now been lent to the 
Mysore State for working the centre. > 

The Directorot tndiistnes ind 1 * visited* Badanwal last 
week. We went round the villages and visited the homes of 
‘s’pinfners and"weavers. . We found the-.Work going Pn jmost 
•satisfactorily. *Therd is 1 promised of great expansion* The 
results so far Achieved, have' successfully * demonstrated the 
value of the haadspinning movement''■as a* means of giving 
productive occupation to large numbers of peasant families in 
rural areas.' ‘The Lingayat population which formal the ; bulk 
*of agriculturist labourers as well as ’ the Adikarnatakas - have 
taken to haadspinmng like fish Co water, i Theold wheels and 
feliis hnd Warding bows Which had been put away for some years 
have received new life. Every day some'’ more * of them: are 
b^ing taken down from the lumber heap*, repaired .and .. set to 
"work. 1 As We went round the houses * we .saw a r hew atmos¬ 
phere of industry • a spirit of confidence, and a cheerful activity 
f among young and Old. . _ _ 

* “We won't sell bur cotton hereafter/' said one. it'This girl 
kas been learning to' spin,"* said another; pointing to her 
bashful daughter-in-law.' ^This girl has no time for she does 
the cooking arid the household work," said another mother-in* 
iawl f “Look ‘ “at 1 m3' yarn. I$>*-it' hot good?” asked, another 
Womari; ; After I begad to spin r since the arrival of this old 
fenari.'Ihave htf untorn sadt to wear aftfer many years,” said ad 
did Woman," ^'We makri'What we Want for salt and .kerosene 
oil/ said another In answer to the Director's ' enquiry i as to 
what she’earned by the wheel. 1 “Wd shall all spin. There win 
be more wheels this year,” said another. We shall wear 
tmly this cloth’henceforth,” said a village Patel 
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It was pleasant to «see rthat the untouchables ,jn, these 
villages were clean,ahd lived in airy* big* houses* gjqlike; tfieir 
brethren in other parts of the. country.’ They live pn the, mo^t 
friendly terms with the Ungay ats and. are treated pouch,better 
than the people 'of the same class in other places^ They weave 
Khadi now and have no seasonal unemployment. D If only the 
drink shops were removed, their , condition / would i be ^uch 
better and leave very little cause for. complaint* < fFori^ome 
time the toddy shop had been closed ,and rthcsej people. 0 then 
built tded roofs f for their huts; but the shop~ 3 ias A copne^ _,again/ 
.complained an old ryot.; 

i - In some respects the Badanwal centre is'hjuniquei ;In , the 
first place this is the only Khadi ^production* centre Lin -India 
managed by a State agency. I This .is again o the! foply, centre 
iwithiu a stoned throw of a railway stations iAtNarasambudi 
station in the Chamrajnagar-Nnnjungud line the > booking office 
is bn one side of the line and Syt. Rajaram’^Ashi; am .consist mg 
of four"picturesque whitewashed straw-roofed mud'l huts i are 
ou the other side of the line, in th& same field with the Station 
•Master's quarters.* * There are other^ special features also to- be 
noted bv a Khadi worker.#VThe spinners Stock ,their- cotton, 
grown on their own fields, or paid in kind, as wages . fot* work 
done on the land, or bought id the . villagd.- ;JThe. lodaJ cotton 
is a fine variety of Nadam with lint percentage j 20 pet I cent, 
and nearly as good in staple as Karungannf, ranging from 5/8” 
to / There is good black soil in the area on! which cotton 
is raised. * But it is never continuously put,under: cotton crop, 
*-so that the cotton is free fronu disease. \ The cotton c^op, 'too, 
is not so extensive as to invite the export trade JtQ' crush: the 
cottage industry. * The women gin and card their,'Jown cotton. 
This increases the family earnings more thanr mere* ^spinning 
could do r and makes the work clean * andieasy^rThe weavers 
are all untouchrbles; Of the 44 villages' now spinning, the 
yarn in 26 is from 6 to 8 counts at present, 1 and v that fin. 18 
•villages from IQ to 15 counts and of good twisti; The wheels as 
'well as gins are exactly the same shape and size aa' thpsel used 
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by the Tamil Nadu peasantry I In fact even the carving on the 
bid wheels is the same pattern; i On the Khadi map the Badan- 
wal area and the Coimbatore area ‘ would be contiguous and 
form'part of old KOngunacL -"The bows are hand-bows stringed 
^vith double guts ahd'arfe plied with the thumb,' round ! which 
a little cotton lint and a narrow bit of cloth * are wound for 
protection * The yarn is sold In kalus (Kanarese for kalis * in 
Tamil), These are round balls of yarn and not thecross- 
hanked kahs of Tamil Nadu, SyU Pujari is trying to introduce- 
the crosS-hank*- Each kalu weighs about 13 tolas and is; given* 
away for four annas. 6^1bs. of cotton takes four hours toi gin r 
-yielding 1.3 ibs; of lint and 5 lbs. of seed, 1/5 lb. being wastage- 
The'seed invaluable fodder for theiaitch cow9< and buftaloeS. 
Nun jungud butter and ghi afe famous in those parts.**. The 
carding and slivering of this 1.3 'pounds of dint r takes; another 
four hours* work; and one pound of carded cotton takes about 
-12 hatirs-taspih/.3lb. being wastage in carding.. Thus starting 
with lbs. of fcotton worth 12 as.^ the product *of 20 .hours* 
'spare time home'labour in which the aged/ the infirm and the 
immature take*part'is seed,worth fiveanfcas and yarn sold for 
twelve annas, Re.*l—*—0 in all. With slightly finer spinning 
the yield is better* t In: some villages the . yarn delivered in 
warped lengths and paid according to length,! 

4 uTfae weavers are paid at the same rateg as in Tamil Nad* 
They weave enough to earn abbut three rupees eight 'annas per 
week od each loom*, There are now five^ hundred 1 wheels in 
.this area and the number is expected soon to reach one thous¬ 
and. There are now 16 looms and the number will increase as 
the spinning extends.*: The - Bangalore' Khadi? Vastraiaya is 
buying up the produce and part of it is also sold locally. The 
.Mysore Government is placing orders on this ' Khadi centre for 
its store purchases for uniforms ‘and hospitals.’ The results 
have so far given such satisfaction that the present Govern* 
talent investment of Rs. 3,500 is to be increased to Rs. 15,000 
to provide for the expansion that is immediately expected* * In 
SyU Pujari’s language the revival of this, cottage industry in 
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this part of the Mysore state (a) ** enables the! 1 agriculturists to- 
convert their raw material to as near a' degree' to finished 
goods as they cart without extra expenditure and" thus hdd J to 
their income; for every maund of seed cotton worth*' R£. 3 , ff 
they sell as raw product, they make R&.’4—t>f seed and 
yarn ; r (b) gives 1 ah opportunity to them to get their' cloth 
made with the least" possiblfe^coist nnd save their cloth 1 ex¬ 
pense; (c) oSerS an opportunity to the needy, the "aged, M the in¬ 
firm and the cripple and to the wofnen who would not ’ iike to 
leave their homes m search of’ employment to convert 1 : Idle 
hours into activeJwork and enable them to keep the wolf froth 
the door; and (d) finds work for the Adikarnatakas'in their own 
villages and thus prevents emigration! as also lightens pressure 
on agricultural land* 

1 Syt. Pujari has sent an exhaustive? report of work done until 
3lst January 1928 to the Director of Industries and Commerce 
in Mysore enclosing complete statement of accounts and "other 
useful appendices giving information as to weavers’ and spin¬ 
ners* earnings. The Director is printing the report and intends- 
to place the same before the Economic Conference : and move 
for an increased grant. 

Mrs. Rajaram lives in the mud-hut with her husband. She 
cooks for him and shares in the work even going’ "round " with 
him to the villagers like a true Khadi wife. Syt.' Pujari calls 
himself the father and is head of the young people’s household. 
Few blood connections are as happy. The bond of self-sacrifice 
and Service and common ideats Can be - as strong as : that of 
blood. 


15th March, 192$ 

WHAT CAN OUR MILLS PO? 

By M, K. Gandhi 

.*5 Everybody is anxious that at this critical juncture io our 
history, we should be able to exhibit some real strength. * It is- 
becoming more and more realised that such « strength Can b& 
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^yelpped and §hpsyjapnly through boycott of foreign cloth ..ap 
^distinguished frptn ; British ploth*. Ja this bQycptt.it 13 possibly 
Torfpur mills to play an* important- indeed-- a decisive. Dart, if 
£hey wpshrf j. 

Some day pr other they *will have to ,choose, between ,thi£ 
alien Government ^pd the people, , ( There ia no dpubt ^hat to a 
4 arge extent they are dependent for; their existence upon JJie 
jtoler^tion if not the goodwill ? of ,th©< Government. rfhoreau 
rtold, the Jruth, when he said that possession Qf riches under an 
nevil Government sin ( and poverty was yirtue; iXhe riches 

<of the r,ich are always at the disposal of the .Government of the 
rday whether, it is good, pr bad ;: 

s v.JJut if fhe mills ‘ape dependent for their { existence on the 
toleration or goodwill of the Government* they are.. no less f so 
fon jthe toleration or goqdwilfof the people. ^ They Caji; afford to 
ignore Jthe people only sojong as the! latter remain Jgnorapt, 
^supme or disunited., But the past .seven years. have pot been 
Jived, in vain by .the nation,] The* mass, awakening that] has 
>taken pjacp wil|i never di^u f No one can tell when and how the 
^people will show, theit^ strength* 

But the mills occupy a, privileged position.-* By . showing 
little com-ag^ a little consideration for thn true interests of 
.the nation and by .exercising a little self-sacrifice they can serve 
Jjotji the Government and Jthe. people, * They can' convert the 
<jQvernm,eut and advance the people’s cause. 

This.is how m jnylmmble opinion they can do it*. 

They can standardise, their .prices...taking* the * lowest 
average of a number of top and lean years. 

They can come to terms-withJhe leaders organising boy¬ 
cott as to the quantity and quality pf^ cloth required for the 
nation. 

They can refrain from manufacturing those varieties that 
-can be easily and immediately produced by Khadi organisations 
“thus freeing their'energy fotf manufacturing mor£ of * the varie¬ 
ties they can at the present moment >more easily manufacture 
than the Khadi organisations. 
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They can limit their v profits to *- minimum and let the 
surplus if any be devoted to the fulfilment of the boycott, or if 
that be unnecessary, tq the improvement of the condition of 
'the labourers. 

J This 1 would mean all-round hbnesty, perseverance, ^mutual 
trust, a voliintary and honourable triple alliance between laboutt 
capital and £he consume?/' It would mean capacity for brgani/ 
sation on a vast'scale. * And if we ate * to attairi * boycott of 
foreign cloth through non-violence,"we shall have' some day'or 
other to fulfil the tests just enumerated by me. 

In my humble opinion we are eminently fitted for the task! 
The organisation required fot the purpose is not unfa mill at to 
us. The only question is, have'we the will ? 1 Have 7 the mill- 
owners enough vision, enough love of ^ the country ? If they 
have, they can take the lead. 

Let ine redeclare my own faith/" For boycott to bd Swiftly 
brought about a combination between Khadi and truly' indige^ 
nous mills is desirable, but not absolutely necessary. 11 1 use 
the words truljr indigenous, because we have bogus mills in 
India which are Indian only in the sense that they afe located 
in the country but whose shareholders, whose management, 
whose spirit are mainly, when not wlidlly, foreign. But if the 
Indigenous mills cannot or^will not lead or 1 join J the hationab 
movement, I am convinced that Khadi alone can* achieve f th6 
boycott if the politically-minded India : has the* 1 will,* the Taltb^ 
and the energy required for the purpose] r We have not enough 
horse-power expressed through steam engines, oil engined or 
electricity, but we have an inexhaustible reservoir of man-power^ 
iyin£ idle and pleading to be used, and essentially qualified for 
the purpose. * Oh for a faith that would see and use this supply^ 
of living power l 
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HOW‘TO DO IT? 

By^M/KS Gandhi 

Notice has ^Iready been taken injjhese p^ges of Jhe - JVest 
IGiandeshZiUa; MandaJ of which Sjh, Sh^nkarrao Dey js - the 
founder, president, and guardiaa [ angeL, This- Mandat has> 
village reconstruction as j$$ principal activity* and has become 
convinced that spinning must be the centre pf every activity 
-connected with reconstruction, if at js to prosper and r e spq n 4 
*to the deep poverty of the masses. ,A11 its work js as thorough 
as it pan be made. S. V.j Thakkar^^as k been training 
himself for some tin^e before fettling v ( a | yjllage for 

trecqnstructio/i service,, - He has been travelling, ( together t witfy 
.Sjt. Balubhai Mehta in those centre^ whefe such activity /( is 
going oru r The brief report he has presented fqy the, president 
of hi^ JVlandal is worth reading. I therefore reproduce the main 
part of it for Jhe guidance pf those whpjdp tl^is wqrlf, 

,I beg to subroit herein a brief account of the . y?ork done 
by rdu£ing Jhe second year ^hiph popppenced u frorp; thej^sf 

J^priC 1927 <r 

_ ;♦ V Butt, before doing sp Imust, by way;pf introduction Jo the 
^am^give in short the gi§t <>f thp interviews yrhieh tjie MandaJ 
had w)thGandhijiduringiand.aftet Jiis memorable’visit to this 
district jn the-middje .of February 1927* ,;Thj£ ( mt^oductiop is 
essential inasmuch tho s^idjnterviews^ with { Gandhip^have 
contributed to^give a definite shape,tq tfie^futyre, activities of 
the ^Mandal jin genpra), bav$ t been of h invaluably service as a 
soprce pfjn^ptration fbr nrysellLand h^ve brought the Man dal 
in touch W>th the AlUndia Spinners* Association. 

“ On the advice of Gandhiji, this second year was f ^ 
spent by me in getting myself trained in the technique of gin¬ 
ning, carding, spinning, weaving, etc., in visiting some centres 
of Khadi production and village-organisation, and in fixing 
aipon a particular village as the centre of my future activities. 

"“The work of visiting the centres of Khadi production 
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and village organ isatiom practically commenced .even , beforq 
the year. under report began,* and - under, fhe'very* eye£ and 
guidance of Gandhiji. During, the ' month t of (March/ ,1927; 
Gandhxji wad kind though to give me the * invaluabler 1 dpportu- 
mty of accompanying him,>with my wife,'during' his ^Vidif * to 
the Raniparaj people round about Bardoli and to T their'C6rifer4 
enceat Khanpur which was indeed of a very* 1 unique 1 nature! 
This short tour made a deep and lasting impressioo upon ond 
minds, as to how highly potential TChaddar work Can 1 be in' 
■contributing"to the econbmic,’>noral, religious hnd sociar eleva 1 
tion of the down-trodden masses of Irfdia, 

w As noted above) the secdnd year of the > Mandal,> t.e\, the 
year under report commenced from the 1 st of April J927. * TH& 
first fortnight of this year had unfortunately to 1 he "spent id 
attending to some domestic ailments. 1 The Satyagrahashram 
at Wardha was selected as the" place ? for r, reCeiving technical 
instruction which, under the direction* of Sjt' ATinobaJi Bhavfe; 
•was gone through by me, along with my ftife ‘to' s&me’ extent’ 
from the 19th April 1927 to the 19th August 1927'with 1 the 
break of a fortnight in between 2 ist May* and 4th'Jiine. All 
the processes prior to Warping, sizing and Weaving were ; £ 6 nd 
through: This training has been directly helpfuT id introduc¬ 
ing me to the rudimentary technique of the art and has also 
been indirectly helpful id arousing in raC a confidence* regard¬ 
ing self-sufficiency in point of cloth. 1 The latter benefit though 
an indirect consequence Of the training, ! is perhaps of far more 
significance to a propagandist and a village organiser than the 
former. On finishing this elementary training * we < 1 wbre advis¬ 
ed by Sjt. Vmobaji to visit the Sawali centre - in> theChandd 
District which did with grCat advantage. 

" Sheth Jamnalal Baja] happened to come I f down to Dhhlia 
soon after our arrival from WardHa, and j the opportunity was 
taken by the Mandal of talking to him 'about the generafplari 
of the village organisation work, add of ' consulting 1 hirri about 
the intended tour throughout India to visit various centres of 
Khadi production and village organisation. He chalked out a 
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programmer^ the tcrur and Was kind enough* to give letter 5 of 
introductionvtothe heads of the particular; a centres'and institu-? 
(ions, which he directedus to visit.' 

-i? i f u Thiseitensive tour engaged us from Jthfc 16th September> 
1927 tQjthe 2totbrJanuary^ J,92S. ( During'this tour, we had tot 
pass through Ka*natak, Tamil. Nad* .Andhra, Orissa, Bengal^ 
Bihar, ! Rajaoutana and < Gujarat. The diary of _the> 

tpurn along .with, ;a "Concise; and brief ^report of the impress 
sions; foynedj 00 visiting^ various; institutions ashrams andj 
centres L has {been already . submitted,, It isj fortunate that 
this work which began j with „the. benediction and under 
personal guidance of Gandhiji may be said to . have practically 
ended afteij iute^viewa with him during our stay a\ the Sabax 7 
mathi Satyagrajiashram from the 15th to Jhu 18th, of January 
1928. Gandhiji was delighted, to find how deeply and indelibly 
impressed we wer§y?tth the all-round^ potentiality, andj bene¬ 
ficence of Khadj, which* as the tourhas ^convinced us, must^ 
necessarily jbe the cornerstone pf any edifice of* village organ i 7 
iation workr* 

jt ^ “ Ivtnay ^lsp fee stated Jbere that an^ opportunity was taken, 
during tfiis torn; of receiving training in the elements _ of warp-* 
ing t sizing, ^e^ving etp^ during our stay at Hpranivas weaving 
school near Bijolia. 

^ “On rejtufning^ftom the tour, thp natural work and respon¬ 
sibility that .engaged and is still, (engaging,; roe ^has ,heen tht* 
selection of a particular village, whereoiy, I, have to jconqentrate 
all my energies hereafter* , The work pf, selection has been 
found tp be of prime importance s apd f ; hence.* requires great 
paution* and care.^-, However* a suitable cep tie in a / favourable, 
locality will soon be fixed upon #nd if i$ h 0 Ps 4 i /that W or ^ WlU 
he commenced Jnjright earnest pnf Jhe ^coming Hindu^ New 
Year’s Day or pn the Rama-Navavqi *P a X» P n the * 32nd Qt 
^he 29th of March 1928, fforo which/auspicious day ^the third 
year^f my humble services will be £aid to. have commenced/'' 
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22nd March, 1928 

CHARKHA A PROVED WANT 
By M. K. Gandhi 

* -f m 

Akbarpur in U. P. is a little places where' Professor Kri- 
palani's Khadi band worked for seven years.' For reasons into* 
which I need not go, this band had to withdraw frpm Akbarpur. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru describes fhe touching ' scenes that 
followed the withdrawal and how the centre had somehow to 
lept up. The following from his letter to T 'the v All-India 
iners* Association ' will be read with interest. - 

"I have told you already that the Gandhi Ashram has* 
left Akbarpur, We have taken charge temporarily, be¬ 
cause we felt that pending your decision we ought td carry* 
on. If we had not taken charge there would have been a, 
break and it would have been more difficult to start afreshi 
Besides on sentimental grounds also it was a little difficult 
to abandon the place. It has been a • well-known centre 
for so many years and a large number ot weavers and others 
are intimately connected* with it. To r leave it suddenly 
would have had a bad effect biu the whole neighbourhood 
and upset the economy of a great number of , poor houses 
holds who were dependent on it, i Indeed, , we were* told 
that some touching incidents were witnessed when the? 
Gandhi Ashram announced! that they were closing / up.? 
Many old women spinners who used to sell their yarn at a 
distant centre, finding this centre closed* trudged up many 
miles to headquarters and wept when they found that theirf 
yarn was not to be bought. Many weavers with their 
wives and families came up to the Akbarpur Office and 
said they would perform Satyagraha, For seven? years, 
they bad been working for the Ashram and now they were 
being left in the lurch. You will realise how difficult it; 
was for us to refuse to take charge under these circum¬ 
stances. But, of course, sentimental considerations can 
not decide the question. Akbarpur possesses some mark- 
42 
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ed advantages and at the jsame time a very great disadvan¬ 
tage, As a weaving centre it ris/famous and even now 
some of the finest weaving in India is done at Tanda in 
the neighbourhood." Unhappily this ' fine weaving—called 
J amdanl work—done with foreign, y arn. * On the other 
hand, there is very little spinning done near Akbarpur and 
if the fcentre is to be worked it will be necessary to bring 
yarn from elsewhere.. The Gandhi Ashram* I believe, used 
to get theif yarn chiefly from across the border. m Bihar, 
•also from Muzaffarnagari Tor.us it,will be .easier to get 
it from the Northern Districts of the U. P.—Moradabad, 
Bijnor* etc,^ The cost of sending the yam as not great." 

If "Khadi became as r current as ghee br grain there could 
never have been a thought' of withdrawing , from any centre. 
If we had funds and workers wej would have representatives 
not only in 1600 villages but in .7,00,000 ; villages. This is no 
impracticable ambition, when we remember , the fact that there 
are atlea^t two representatives of the alien Government in each 
of these villages, * If any^ one before the British advent had 
suggested any such thing, he> would have been laughed out of 
courts But reflection should show that the 1 restoration of the 
wheel in every one of the villages is not half as laughable as the 
hope of imperial Britain beings represented in .the republican 
villages- of India would have been in the- 17th century. * What 
the f women near Akbarpur are reported to have said demons¬ 
trates what a felt want the tharkhafills or ‘'can' • fill in every 
village of this ancient land. 1 It is no credit to our patriotism 
that the able weavers of Akbarpur * have to fall back upon 
foreign yarn forf heir far-famed jamdant which it was their pride 
nearly half a century ago to Weave out of yarn spun by the 
sacred hands of their own sisters living next door to them. It 
won’t be long before the spinners in our villages 1 are able to 
spin as fine and as strong yam as any foreign yarn now infest¬ 
ing our market; 
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22 nd March 9 1928 

can: it ‘be true? 

By M. K. Gandhi 

The President, Arya Samaj, New Delhi writes f f 

** The Baghat State is situated in the, Simla Hills and 
its ruler is an enlightened Hindu chief. The capital of the 
State is at Solon which is noted for its salubrious climate. 
The population of the State is about ten thousand and 
mainly consists of Rajputs, Kanets and ‘Brahmans. 'The 
other tribes are Kolis, Chamars etc/ who' are regarded as 
menials. Although the Kolis chiefly live, bn agriculture 
yet the social disabilities to which they * are t subject are 
numerous. Briefly stated they 1 are the drudges, of the 
caste-Hindusi Moved by the 1 inhuman ' treatment yrtnch 
these people suffer at the hands of their Hindu brethren, 
the Arya Samaj, Simla, brought them'into their fold with a 
'view to raise their status in life and , invested them with 
the sacred thread, inasmuch as ; by occupation they are 
Vaishyas. Since the time of their formal purification they 
have given up the evil habits - of- meat-eating and drink 
aad have shown strong resentment at their being address¬ 
ed as Achhuts. This seems to have given umbrage to the 
caste-Hindus who challenged the right ! of their being 
invested with the sacred .thread. A nummary trial was 
consequently held on the 6th January, 1928 by the Chief of 
the State himself and on the subsequent day on the plea 
of antiqmity and customs, ‘the poor Kolis who were* ten in 
number were sentenced to undergo six months imprison¬ 
ment in addition to a fine of Rs. '200 each. * No opportunity 
was given to these unfortunate persons to defend* them¬ 
selves, nor permission’was given to the Pandit of the Arya 
Samaj who happened to be present on the occasion to ex¬ 
plain the point of view of the Arya Samaj m this matter. 
It is now reported that they are being boerced In the jail to 
take off thear sacred thread." 
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The information contained in , the foregoing seems to me 
to be unbelievable. The Kolis can in no way be considered to* 
be untouchable or to be of lthe * suppressed 1 or the depressed, 
classes. If they are their own farmers', according to the defi¬ 
nition of the different vamas % they are born vaishyas and have 
every right to wear the sacred thread. But assuming that they 
have n 6 right in religion, I was totally unprepared for the news* 
that the wearing of the sacred thread, would be considered a 
crime punishable in law in any State. Equally unthinkable it 
is that the unfortunate men who thought that they bad passed, 
through some desirable or meritorious religious ceremony were: 
denied even the right of defending- themselves and producing, 
their witnesses'. And, if the statements about the punishment 
and farcical trial are true, I should not at all wonder if the 
sacred thread had been forcibly taken off their persons. I would* 
invite the president of the Ary a Samaj to send further details* 
if any, in corroboration of the charges brought by him against 
the feaghat State and I would inyite the State authorities if 
they wish to send me their version of the incident which I shall 
gladly publish. 


22nd March , 1928 

FOREIGN CDQTH; BOYCOTT—SOME QUESTIONS 
By‘M. K. Gandhi 

A friend intimately connected with mills and desirous of 
having our mills contributing their full quota to, the foreign 
cloth boycott movement asks: 

I. “ On what basis do you want prices standardised f 
For remember all mills are not alike. Some are bad* some 
are good; some use more sizing than others* have more- 
reserve than others; Bombay mills ^make less profits than 
up-country ones. These differences are illustrative , of” 
many others that might be stated.” 

The one general answer that pay be given is ‘where there’s. 
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a will there’s a way/ Tlie mills will contribute tlkeir. quota 
only when they get rid of inertia," think ‘furiously,^ani that; too 
in terms of the nation/ not merely the pockets of shareholder^ 
directors or agents. But by way of making my position p 
this matter clearer I may say that all the mills who will join 
the boycott movement will have to pool all the t differences and 
arrive at a standard price which would at .least pean a large 
slice off from the present profits of at least some mills. If 
their patriotism is sound and* progressive the flourishing ones 
<wiil cover the losing ones, avoidable differences" will be avoid¬ 
ed. In the scheme I have in view the mills need never lose in 
the aggregate and they must not profit at the expense of the 

bnyer. , '. 

v 2. “ Only some mills will undertake not t q manufac¬ 
ture Khadi. But what about those , that only j spin low 
counts ? What is your tesf of Khadi l 
This is a matter of common honesty and" arrangement bet¬ 
ween Khadi organisations and mills At present I t . am sorry 
to have to say that even some good mills are not { ashamed tp 
label their cloth ‘ Khadi * simply in order to take ( aq illegiti¬ 
mate advantage of the growing Khadi atmosphere p the mo- 
fussiL If a workable arrangement is come to, I * expect that 
there will be a line of demarcation for the time being between 
'the cloth to be manufactured by Khadi centres .and mills* The 
manufacture of cloth will be controlled as it often is in times 
of war. What In a war based on violence* we do compul¬ 
sion, in this war based pa non-violence we shall do by choice 
Our ability voluntarily, i m e. merely under pressure of public 
opinion, to arrange boycotts etc., will be the outward but in- 
"dispensable test of our non-violence if we have any in us. 

3 . “How will profits be regulated ? You know a^ well as 
I do that prices of cotton fluctuate with irritating irregularity.” 

This assumes. our inability to control the cotton 
market. Surely if the largest-manufacturers of the country 
combine in the patriotic effort, they will control the 
cotton market. America rules our cotton prices because we 
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stupidly, thoughtlessly, and selfishly send out our cotton. But 
boycott means that we shall .control the movement t of cotton,, 
as we shall control many other things’^ if we are to achieve 
'complete boycott/ as, must, if we, have developed the true 
national spirit 'and have_ confidence , in ourselves and the 
nation. 

4 . “If you lay much stress upon honesty, perseverance* 
mutual trust etc„ you are doomed ” 

'As I have no bayonet at my command and would not have 
It even if J could command it, I must press fojq the qualities 
which the friend fears are at a discount, J do not share his 
fear—what is more I have patience enough < to wait for the 
‘development of those qualities if they are not available in 
sufficient measure today. For this nation will never, come to¬ 
iler own unless we exhibit them as a nation* I know too that 
we shall take much longer to discipline ourselves for, violence,, 
fraud and the like £han we shall for truth and non-violence and* 
"all that they imply. < , n , 

/The triend then draws my attention to the following omis- 
'sions in my previous article: 

(a) The mills that join the scheme may not use foreign, 
yarri or foreign' artificial silk as many now do. 

(b) They may not insure with foreign companies. . 

(c) They may not import foreign cloth and label it 
‘Swadeshi.^ 

I had assumed that (a) and (c) were a foregone conclusion* 
I should not care to insist on (b) if the insistence would hamper 
the proposed joint venture. ’ Much as I should like indigenous- 
insurance enterprise, I am convinced that it is the foreign cloth, 
that blocks the way as nothing else does. If we can put this- 
Himalayan obstacle out of the ’ way, we shall easily cope 
'with hillocks.' 
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22nd "March , 1928 
DIFFERENCE STATED' 

By/m. t K* Gandhi 

Dear Mr . 1 Gandhi,' 

May I again thank you for allowing me to stay with 1 you 
in the Ashram a few weeks agc> ? 

While there r I read in 'Young’ India of January 19th thV 
account of the meetings of the International ''Fellowship, and 
had several discussions with members of the Ashram on the 
subject. I wonder if you will kindly print this letter of mine 
giving the thoughts it suggested to me. 

1. I think there is some confusion of thought in going on 
from the admission that “ all religions contain truth ** (which 
I feel most of us frankly’ and gladly admit) to say that w all 
religions are true.” The latter statement takes US' a great 
deal too far, for it would mean that the" simplest and crudest 
forms of primitive belief in magic, idolatry, spirit-worship etc- 
are as good as the great higher religions of the ‘ world e.g~ 
Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Christianity,' Buddhism/' 

And surely that is not true ? We can see at a glance that 
it is not. Your own words at the top of column 2 p. "22* seem to- 
admit as much. If we believed that, we should be' quite con¬ 
tent to leave our backward savage brethren to' go in their 
blindness. And common humanity, even apart from any sense 
' that we possess more light in any special higher* religion, “will 
not allow us to leave them so. * 

2 . Surely a more correct account is to say that each reli¬ 
gion, higher or lower, does contain indeed some light and truth,, 
mixed up more or less with darkness and error . 1 And it is 
the plain duty of every man and woman to search and test, by 
the power of the moral conscience that God has given him or 
her, wherein the clearest light and truth shines. 

And further it is his moral responsibility, as a free spirit, in 
co-operation with God’s Spirit, s 6 to search J and examine and 
0 See Page 566 . 
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test; and not to excuse himself by any slack vagueness from 
this stern call to clear,, and brave thinking., And if his thinking 
leads him to some fuller light;'Surely, that same moral responsi¬ 
bility must lead himtd^fry^o-help others to see the truth he 
has learnt and free them from this or that element of falsity in 
their religion, 

God is one. His light and truth are one. f But there have 
t been and are many degrees and varieties of men’s understand¬ 
ing of them^ We are all called upon to think more and think 
^learly, lest we miss something, of what He reveals. 

, f I an^ yery much attracted by youi; illustration of the 
^smell of a rose. We will, pll admit that the real proof of the 
jtruth of a religion is { th^ fragrance pf real spirituality,, love, joy, 
peace, that may emanate from {hose that, hold to that religion. 
fAnd without Jh^t creeds and professions and preachings of 

at, even our worship and prayers, will not lead anyone to see 
*that w p have “ a secret of the Lord” with ps. 

, But does it folloiy frorq this that we cannot impart a share 
^what we rejoice jin to others in any other way than as the 
smell of a rose imparts itself \ The answer to this comes, I 
Jthink, out of the succeeding paragraphs, 
n. . 4 * T.ke word Christianity suggests, a system/ or code pf 
beliefs, and practices, rather than a Living Way, as the first 
Christians thought of it. The word “ proselytize ” has gather¬ 
ed round t it association^ of tabligh and san^aihan etc. of an 
unfortunate kind. Even the word ** Conversion, ” though it is 
so good, meaning the turning of a man’s heart to God as he 
has found Him, has not escaped giving a wrong impression 
sometimes. 

, * u jBut, to put.it quite simply, if a pian comes to see in Jesus 
Crucified, and Risen God’s Truth and Love and Power mani- 
-ife^ted in a way he does qot find anywhere else; and if, so finding 
and seeing, he falls, in Iove } ydth* Jesus, and knows that He is 
fhis Saviour and King thrpugh life and through death ; and if he 
i-feels how much others need Him also; ultimately can be do less 
<han come out and confess Him, and take his place on His side 
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•clearly and openly and finally, and help his fellows - to share in 
his new-found - treasure, ; even if it m^ans suffering! for. His 
^ake ? , 

5. T{ie break with the pld home and brotherhood which 
.so pften results frqm a man’s, or.a woman’s open confession of 
Christ as Lord, has been very distressing, to both sides, ^J^ut 
f it would be remembered that in alpiost all cases it is th^ old 
.home and brotherhood which has forced op, and not, the 
"‘convert.* He has not sought this, but has, been driven by 
Iheir ppposition into this position of acute separation anc^over- 
-againstness. 

Christ does call men to take up the Cross and follow t film, 
whatever ft cost; to place themselves* upder H\s ^banner, Joipr 
His fellowship of faithful servants* however you like tp express 
it. But it knot, in order that they pa ay fprm yet another ejc- 
elusive community, fighting for it$ own rights, striving for 
iabhgh of its own numbers ; but simply in order tfyat. they jpiay 
become a leaven within the whole lump, gradually transform¬ 
ing those around them by the influence of their faith and.life, 
a regenerating force for the whole nation, a fellowship of ser¬ 
vice of the whole. 

How far we,of Christ’s brotherhood haye failed to be tips, 
you and we, alas, know. But nevertheless that is clearly what 
He means us to be. 

f 15-3-28 Yours Sincerely, 

Cambridge mission Vy. F. IRELAND ? 

f [I gladly publish thq foregoing It was made clear at those 
meetings of International Fellowship that I had meant. the 
.principal religions of the world and I had maintained that aH 
were true more or less and that all were necessarily imperfect. 
Here, therefore, there is agreement. But Mr. Ireland’s better 
leaves on the piind the impression that there is a fundamental 
•difference between him and me regarding conversion, no 
by what name it is called. Let me extend the analogy of frag¬ 
rance, faulty as all analogies are in their very nature,. The rose 
umparts its fragrance not in many ways but iOnly. pne. Those 
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f who have not the sense of smell will imiss it* You Cannot feel 
the fragrance through the tongue or the ear or * the * skin. * So 
may you not receive spirituality except through the spiritual 
sense. 1 Hence have all "religions recognised the -^necessity of 
that sense being awakened.' It is ‘a second birth, A man with 
intense spirituality may without speech or a gesture touch the 
'hearts of millions who have never seen him and whom he has 
never seen. The most eloquent preacher if he has not spiritua¬ 
lity in him will fail to touch the hearts of his audience. There¬ 
fore I venture to think that most of the effort of modern mis* 
sions is not only useless but more often than not harmful. At 
the root of missionary effort is also the assumption that one’s- 
own belief is true hot only for oneself but for all the • world 
4 whereas the truth is that God reaches us through millions of ways 
not understood by us- j In missionary effort, therefore, there is 
‘lack of real humility that instinctively recognises human limi¬ 
tations and the" limitless powers of God. I have no feeling th&t 
from a spiritual standpoint I am necessarily superior to the- 
so-called Savage. 11 And spiritual superiority ‘ is a dangerous- 
thing to feel. * It is not like many other things which we Can. 
perceive, analyse and prove through our senses. If it'is there,. 
I cannot be deprived of it by any power on* earth, and it will 
have its effect in its own due time. 1 But if in matters of medi¬ 
cine and other natural sciences, I feel my superiority over 
others, a thing of which I may be legitimately conscious and if 
I have love for my fellow-beings, I would naturally share my 
knowledge with them. But things of the spirit I leave to God 
and thus keep the bond between fellow-beings and myself pure,, 
^correct and within limits. - But I must not carry this argument 
any further* 

My first feeling was not to publish c Mr, Ireland’s letter but 
to send a brief reply to him privately. But my regard for him. 
has prompted me to comply with his wish without any ado* 
knowing full well that this is not' a matter which admits of any 
conclusive argument especially from my side and m view of 
the position herein described by me. 
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29th March , 1928 

A CREEPER JN PERIDINIYA 
. A couple of miles from Kandy, itself a natural garden, are - 
situated the Peridmiya Botanical Gardens, renowned to.be- 
perhaps the best in the world, and when we were in. Kandy 
during the Ceylon tour in November last, we jnade i up our - 
minds to devote some time to a visit to this beauty spot. It is >• 
vast in extent and it, would take a botanist ta enumerate the 
multitudinous varieties of trees, plants and creepers that one 
finds there. This floral kingdom seemed very much like a hu«~ 
man or animal kingdom and perhaps there, was more harmony 
in it than in the other two. For the giant and the dwarf, the 
elephant and the ant, and the carnivorous and the vegetarian* 
among them seemed to live there in perfect amity, and if one- 
invited you to its most cooling shade, the other invited you to 
appreciate the beauty, the fragrance, or the weird form and, 
colour of its flowers. And if there were many destined to live a 
day or at best a season, there were some that had lived for ages- 
and could reveal in their hoary limbs a nation’s history to 
wizard who could unlock their secrets. There were huge rugged 
palms that reminded one of tall nude red Indians, as there were- 
majestic eucalyptuses reminding one of perfect Greek statues, 
and there were some that had outgrown the ' semi-barbarous 
state and were draped in luxuriant vegetation. For the first 
time in our lives we saw the tree that yields the familiar mace 
and nutmeg. - The ground underneath was covered over withi 
pear-shaped fruits, some of them split into two and exposing a< 
rich crimson arillus draping the dark nut. within. With the 
curiosity of children we picked pocketfuls of them and moved, 
on wondering how little we knew of things so familiar^ * 

We now came to an expansive lawn and &s we were treading 
on it carelessly, we found numerous shrubs closing their leaves, 
and shrinking from us as though from one who had outraged 
their modesty. We sat down and for several minutes watched 
the little leaves close and droop, sometimes at the merest pufF 
of a breath, and wondered at their strange Sensibility 
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But we moved on, and now a graceful human form clad in 
'Tamil sari attracted Sjt. Rajagopalachari's attention. We had 
^watched the trees and lingered near the mimosas, but We had 
not the power to commune' with* them* Sjt. Rajagopafachari 
hurried towards this sylvan beauty/confident that he would be 
able to hold converse With her "even if* she was a human 
mimosa; J 

She did not ‘shrink from us as she would have done had she 
met us m the land of her birth. But she took care to tell us 
that she was an * untouchable/ She hailed from a village very 
near * Salem and Sjt. Rajagopalachari and his daughter took 
no time in winning her confidence. In^a little while we'found 
them plunged into 1 intimate conversation about how she 
had happened to come there, what she' was doing and whether 
she had anything like a home.' 

She felt as though she had met a full brother and sister 
^and there was a touch of pathos in her voice although her fade 
was ever smiling.* She had -come in 4 search of work, possibly 
with a kangany recruiting labour forjthe plantations, but she had 
happened to find work in the Gardens and Jived in a hut close 
by. * Are you quite'happy ? * 1 Yes/ she said, but there was a 
strange sadness in her tone. 

She was earning some seven annas a day and her husband 
a trifle more than she, and they were apparently happy. And 
what could be happier than to sweep the garden 1 grounds and 
to tend and water the little plants 'and live in those glorious 
surroundings with her husband ? She was as clean and tidy as 
any ond of xis^ her i single-piece garment was as clean as our 
clothes and there was an ineffable grace and manner about her 
which any. upper class girl would covet. -'' 1 

S]t. Rajagopalachari’s mind went back for a moment to the 
^a plantations we had visited a few days before. His heart 
had sunk within him as he contemplated the conditions under 
which the thousands of Tamil labourers were working for their 
European employers, *Khadi may not give them as much as 
eight annas a day/ he had said to himself, ‘ but Khadl would 
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certainly prevent their moral ruin.’ In fact some of the self-^ 
introspecting ones had confessed to him, * If we bad employ¬ 
ment at home, giving us no more than, Khadi can give, we-, 
would not venture out to these strange lands to earn , a _ few < 
more coppers and damnation into the bargain/ 

* This girl is certainly better off; than they/ concluded Sjt., 
Rajagopalachari,' better off both materially and morally,, and 
Khadi would not have made her happier/ He had. argued, quite 
vehemently, with th$ labourers on the hills that they were.no 
better for having come to that distant land. They were cut off 
from their homes and surroundings. Some of them , had left 
their wives ^nd children at home, and were leading immoral 
lives. Some of them had come under the grip of drink. Why 
not go back home and help in Khadi production rather than in 
the production Qf tea and work their own a$ well as others* ruin? 
Rut he saw no occasion to argue in a similar way with, the girlw 
She was there with her husband and happy. Whereas he could 
promise the plantation labourer employment and clean and res¬ 
pectable living, he could not promise her those things. She 
would be no happier if she went back home, she would be again 
an outcast and pught fail to find employment, foil all that 
Rajagopalachari might like to do for her. 

But we passed on. We now came across a three year&'old 
baby rolling on the lawn, quite happy with himself* ,He got up 
and greeted us with a smile. We did not know that, be was 
the child of her whom we bad met a short while ago* until the 
proud mother came running and met us again, and held up, 
the baby before us, as though wanting us to admire the 
* Madonna with her child/ We had a pleasant chat again, 
Sjt. Rajagopalachari feeling more convinced than before that 
by no possible argument could he tempt hex back tq her old 
home. The baby completed if there was anything wanting in 
that picture of domestic felicity. 

We talked mechanically away, about her new > home, her’ 
baby, her husband. At the mention of the last word, however, 
a shadow crept over her face, casting anotheri$hadowu over th& 
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mental picture of felicity we had drawn of her surroundings. 
Her freedom of speech left her for a moment, and with deep 
sorrow she gave out her secret. Whether it was because she 
did not want us to go away with a wrong impression of her, or 
because she felt that she must not keep the truth from u$, 
heaven-born Brahmans, I cannot say. * But she now told her 
tale of woe." She had been married in the land of ber birth, and 
her good man was^ not her lawfully wedded husband, but one 
with whom she had been tempted to come away from a life of 
poverty 1 and misery. ^That was the canker that seemed to be 
■consuming her; heart and casting a blight on all the happiness 
that the comfort and beauty of her surroundings could give 
her. v Fugitive moments of self-introspection made her pine for 
the old days of hardship and poverty, but of innocence. The 
heart of the Hindu wife within her seemed to revolt against 
what she in the depth of her being 'knew to be a wrong. She 
seemed to forget all the indignities and insults that were htfr 
daily lot in India and pined to get back home.' 

Sjt. Rajagopalachari moved away from the stcuc ^ent 
and speechless, through the very uprush of feelings that had 
choked him*V He sighed within himself and his thoughts went 
back to the potency of the spinning wheel. 1 i > 
i* Would not the charkha have prevented the wrong? Per¬ 
haps. But it seemed to be a monstrous tragedy that a human 
being, with such a keen sense of right and j wrong, should be 
» regarded as untouchable and driven to a / course from which 
»there seemed to be no escape. * M. D, 


2gth March , 1928 

THE DOCTRINE OF FRIGHTFULNESS 
In answer to a question but by a member of the late Hunter 
Committee, ' General Dyer admitted that' Jaih an walla was 
designed to create frightfulness. In making the admission the 
late General enunciated no new doctrine. Indeed «* the ablest 
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<Civii Service in the world ”, has laid the foundation of its great¬ 
ness on frightfulnesses. „ 

In pursuance of this well-known policy, according fo < th&> 
information received at the time of going to press it* appears 
that summary steps, are now;.to be taken against .the far¬ 
mers of Bardoli in order to compel „ submission. For eight, 
preliminary notices of forfeiture have been served upon certain 
Satyagrahis of Bardoli* The names of these seem to have been 
carefully chosen, for, all of them happentq beLbanias of note.* 
Tbs choice has been so made presumably; because hamas^ who. 
have the reputation of being weak and. timid ar& expected to 
yield under notices of forfeiture.; jWhat can be more natural,* 
•officialdom would argue, than I that banias weakening,! the 
others must follow suit-, Satyagrahis need not be- surprised atr 
this first show of frightfulness. iThey have, been ^repeatedly 
told to expect forfeitures and worse. Let them now show their; 
'Strength if they have it in them. M, K, G.' 


29th' Match, 1928 
THE NATIONAL WEEK 
’ .By M. JC., Gandhi 

The national week comes upon us with seasonlike- regular 
rity and has found us more or less wanting since after 1922. The 1 
6 th April to 13th April should be regarded as days of privilege,* 
introspection, intense national activity and self-pvnficatioii. 
These precious seven days should be days of stock-taking and 
heart-searching. The l morning of- 6th April 1919 found an 
India awakened to a sense of bar dignity. Hindus, Musalmans 
and others .composing the- nation - felt themselves -united like* 
hlood brothers as they are in reality, if they would but recog-* 
nise themselves as sons of the* soil- - 

t 6 th of April 1919 found an India endowed with a true spirit 
-of Swadeshi which culminated in-KhadLand which is now 
feeding according .to 4 hel latest, figures over. 90,000: poor: 
-spinners. 
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The spirit thus awakened continued to advance during 1920 
and 1921 and we seemed to be within an ace of statutory 
Swaraj. 

* But the Swaraj did not come and there was a set-back* 
Apparently since then there has been only ^an ebb. Hindus 
and Musalmans are flying ht each other’s throats. 

Instead of Swadeshi we have the cry for boycott of British 
goods pending settlement as if support of Japanese goods In* 
eluding Japan’s cheap calico can ever be a substitute for Swad¬ 
eshi, **. Khadi, exclusive of all foreign cloth. After muctf 
research, reasoning and> experience, we seemed in 1920-21 to- 
have come to the conclusion that the only practical effective* 
and necessary Swadeshi was? Khadi, not pending any settle¬ 
ment but for all time or such time as we could discover a better- 
and more paying occupation «. for the starving millions. ‘ I have 
seen no new argument in support of boycott of British goods^ 
only as distinguished from foreign goodsjNo new situation has* 
arisen to warrant the belief- tbatboycott of British goods is sl 
practical proposition and that the; use -of foreign cloth other 
than British is not almost v equally detrimental to the best in¬ 
terest of India. 

Would that those who ar^ supportings the cry of boycott or 
British* goods will seriously think over their programme, and i t 
necessary, revise their plan and join the Khadi movement withi 
the whole-hearted conviction that it. and it alone can bring* 
3 bout complete boycott, not merely erf-British cloth but of alL 
foreign cloth. i 

But whether they do so or am sure they do not 

make of shpport of foreign doth' other than British cloth a* 
matter of principle. * And if* I ami rights in my supposition^ 
let them Support the sales of Khadi during the national 
week. If they will but study > the t progress of the Khadi 
movement during the past seven years that if- has been 
going on, they will discover that the charkha has more potency* 
than they have ever dreamt of. »It is potent enough, if it 
receives the whole-hearted and active support of politically 
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minded India* to bring about boycott of foreign cloth eveawith- 
out the assistance of juir With the active and.orgamsed 

support of the latter,_ boycott pf foreigh cloth.becomes’a rpuch 
easier proposition* Indeed the mill-owners*Jiotd ‘the!hump 
card if only- they would play it foe the.] sake of the>nation. 
They have at their „disposal . a,ready-made extensive organisa¬ 
tion, which, if they devote it tot the service of the? nation, can 
simplify the campaign pf boycott and armJbo pation with the 
power it much needst 1 > 

And why will pot' Hindus/and MuSalm^ns recall those 
precious 1 seven, days and shed jail, fear* mutualri distrust and 
weakness ? 

Let me not forget the so-called untouchables, the classes 
that we, Hindus*have beeh guilty pf suppressing. Shall we not 
have the vision to see that in suppressing a sixth- for whatever 
the number) of ourselves, we have depressed ourselves ? No 
man takes another down a pit I without descending into it him¬ 
self and sinning in the bargain,* Iti$,not the suppressed that 
sin. It is the suppressor who has to-answer for his crime 
against those'whom he suppresses,^ 


29th March , 1928 
BOYCOTT AND STUDENTS 
.By M f Kl , Gandhi 

The principal of a college writes 1 - ’ 

. "The promoters of the boycott movement- are drag* 
ging the students into their movement. .It is obvious that 
no one will attach the slightest' value to the part the 
students play in this political propaganda. .Wheatthe 
students leave them schools; and colleges and join any 
demonstration, they mingle with the rowdies of,the place 
and have jto be responsible for-all the outrages; of the 
badmashes and often receive thel first-blows .from t the 
policemans batons. They, besides,; incur the displea- 
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sure of the ‘School and college authorities whose 1 punish¬ 
ment they have to submit 7 tat they further disobey their 
guardians who might refuse to finance them further, which 
* spells' their ruin. I can understand youth - movements 
which aim at doing such constructive work as teaching the 
ignorant peasants/spreading knowledge of sanitation* etc^ 
during holidays ; but to > see them turn against their own 
parents and teachets 'and walk along streets m questionable 
company and help the breaking of law and order is a sorry t 
spectacle. " May I request you to advise the politicians not 
to draw the students from their' legitimate»work to make 
their demonstration more effective f In fact, they are 
detracting from the value of their demonstration by so 
doing* as it is likely Uo be easily put down- as the work 
of inconsiderate =■ boys - led astray by selfish and foolish 
agitators. 

i J. “ I am not against their learning modern politics. 1 It 
will be a good thing if the teachers would collect and bring 
to their notice newspaper utterances for and against any 
pending question of the day and teach the students to draw 
their own conclusions. JL have tried the scheme with suc¬ 
cess. In fact no subject is taboo to the students, as 
Bertrand Russell and* btbers advocate students should be 
taught even sex questions. What I^am dead against is the 
students being used as tools for purposes which serve not 
themselves or those who so use them” 

The correspondent has written in the hope of my condemn¬ 
ing the participation by the student world in active political work. 
But I cam sorry to have to disappoint him. ’ He should have 
known that in 1920-211* had not' an inconsiderable share in 
drawing students out*of their schools and colleges and inducing 
them to undertake political duty carrying with it the risk of 
imprisonment* I think' it is their clear duty to take a leading 
part in the political movement of their country. They are doing 
so all the world over, - In India where political consciousness 
has till recently been unfortunately confined in a large measure 
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to the English-educated ^ class, - their duty is, indeed, i greater. 
In China and Egypt it was the students who have made the 
national movement possible. They cannot do less in India. 

What the principal might have urged was the necessity of 
students observing the rules of non-violence and * acquiring 
♦control over the rowdies, instead of being controlled by them** 


. 2 Qth March, ^928 
MACAULAY'S DREAMS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A friend sends me the follpwing quotation from Macaulay's 
“Life and Letters.' ,, ~ 

“On the 7th March 1835 Lord William Bentinck deci¬ 
ded that ‘the great object of the British Government ought 
to be the promotion of European -Literature and Science 
among the Natives of Indiatwo of the orientialists^ retired 
from the Committee of Public Instruction } several new 
members, both English ‘ and Native, were appointed! 
-and Macaulay entered upon the functions of President with 
an energy and assiduity which in his case was 1 an infallible 
proof that his work was^o his mind." 

' “Our English Schools," skid 'Lord j Macaulay,*-“ are 
'flourishing wonderfully* We find' it' difficult'*—indeed in 
seme places impossible,—to provide instruction ; for l nil 
who want it. At the town of Hooghly fourteen 1 hundred 
boys are learning English. The effect of this * education on 
‘the Hindoos is prodigious. No Hindoo who has received 
an English education ever remains sincerely 1 attached to 
•his religion. Some continue to profess.it as a matter of 
policy; but many profess themselves pure deists? and iome 
1 -embrace Christianity. It is my 4 firm belief, that 4 # our 
plans of education are followed up, there will not be a 
single idolater among the respectable classes -of -Bengal 
-thirty years hence. And this will be effected without ea$r 
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.effprts to proselytise; without ^the f smallest interference 
with religious, i liberty ^merely’ by the .natural operations of 
knowledge and reflection. heartily >rejoice ia»r the pros* 
pecfc?* ; 

I do not know whether Macaulay's dream that English* 
educated, India wouldabandon f its religious belief hag been 
realised. But we know too that he had another dream, namely 
to supply through English-educated India clerks and the like 
for the English rulers. * That dream has certainly been realised 
beyond all expectation* 

1 2pth March, 1928 ‘ 

PEACE AMIDST STRIFE 
vBy K. Ganphi 

„ j jBefore, now Jj have, shared with the reader: some of the 
beautiful things that# friend sends me from r time to time for 
pay Monday siiepce. I am 1 tempted to share with him the 
following further: instalment which, has been lying with me m 
ray jacket for a long, pines Ah hut the, last two are extracts 
from Buddhistic writings. The last but one is from Emerson 
and the last of all is a Hindu, proverb. 

Like a beautiful flower .full of colour, without - scent, the 
fine words,of, him who, does not act accordingly are fruitless. 

„ 4 j A mind unshaken by Jife> vicissitudes, unstirred .by grief 
or passion, is the greatest ofj all blessings. 

I 1 There pever was, there never will be* a man who is, always- 
praised, or a map who is, always hlarped., ^ r 

k As ^ solid rock is not>haken< by the wind,, so wise men 
falter not amidst blame or praise. > 

Let us live happily, then,, not hating those who hate us. 

Let us live free from hatred among jnen whp hate. 

us live happily,^ then, .free from . ailments among the 
filing* j 1 , - . . . * <• 1 

j Let ps dwell ? free, fronv afflictions . among men whp are: 
siqfc hearty 
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Let us live happily, then, free r from care among the busy. 
Let us dwell free frpm yearning -among men who are 
anxious. 

Let us live happily,'then, \hOrugh we call nothing our own. 

- We shall become like the bright Gods, who feed *on happi¬ 
ness. ii; 

The greatest prayer is patience.: . 

Never in this world does hatred cease by hatred. 

Hatred ceases by love: this is always its nature. 

Reverence and lowliness 
Contentment and gratitude, 

The hearing of the Lord at.due season; 

This is the greatest blessing. 

. As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects her 
-son, her only son: Soviet. a man: cultivate good-will without 
measure among all beings. 

- Let him < cultivate good-will without measure toward the 
■whole world, above, below, unstinted, unmixed with any feeling 
of differing or Opposing interests. .Let a man remain steadfastly 
in that state of mind all the while he is Sawake, whether oh e be 
standing, walking, sitting or lying down. * jThis state of heart is 
the faest in the world. 

;By rousing hirrself, by earnestness, by restraint and cont-* 
roLthe wise man may make for himself an island/which no 
flood 6an overwhelm. 

As the bee-injuring not 
The flower, its colour, or scent- 
Flies away, taking the nectar: 

So let the wise inaa dwell 
Upon the truth.' 

Ye taught my lips a single speech 

And a thousand silences.' K .. . . . . 

Evea Buddha was once a cart-horse, ahd carried the loads 
of others. 
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m ON FASTING 
By M. K/Gandhi 

; The reader is familiar with the letters of a Polish professor 
from which I have published extracts from time to time la 
these columns. In one of his letters referring to my - fasts he 
writes: 1 ' 

" According to my experience, if the bowels arfc kept 
perfectly clean by enemas, it is'Quite easy to. fast IS 
days, not very much more difficult than "to fast 10 days. 
But this refers to me, and I have !a normal weight of 80 
kilograms, which in fasting goes down ta 70.. Your case is 
different and if I look at your picture^ I have the 1 impres¬ 
sion that you ought not to fast over 7 days . 

" In fasting I take no food, whatever,'-but plenty of 
distilled water—2-3 litres 1 every day k with a' little ► fresh 
lemon juice if necessary.' I take my weight of the naked 
body every day and the loss is usually kgr or a.little 
more than one English pound a dayl* I have taken these 
ffasts since I907^ 'every« year four to seven times, 1 mean 
every year 40-60 days of fasting, divided into^perfods of 
3, 7* lt> or 15 days' according to indications 1 of the general 
state add subjective need. Fastiag is. at certain times' a 
need for me, and then every food is unpleasant./ So I have 
within the last 20 years experience of over <100 fasting 
periods of different lengths the* shortest 3 days, the 
longest 16 days. My weight now, after more than 3 months 
without fasting, is 80 kilograms, and I long to take a long 
fast. ... I fast generally before undertaking a long 
lecturing tour. The Intensity of work id not lessened by 
fasting, rather increased. Now I feel exhausted, tired, 
sleepy, because I have been travelling more than 100 days 
and could not fast. . „ . As I have no leisure for bodily 

exercise, I am liable to have too much weight whenever 
I do not fast. Very fikdy~this deficiency of bodily ex- 
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ercise and also insufficient mastication account for’ excess 
of weight. By nature and inheritance I am not ’a spare 
eater. It needed a long training to reduce the amount of 
food taken and even now, at the age of 65 if» happens 
that I eat "too much if the food pleases me. 

By clearing the bowels, I understand “ introducing through 
the rectum water, of - which- only * a* part is secreted by 
the kidney, while the greater part* after a short time is 
expelled by the rectum. The water fiow 4 from ah irrigator, 
at about loo centimetres height;n J take this ' enema with 
the naked body in a warm ibath. I should not think 'it 
advisable to drink so much water, ^introduce into-the 
bowels first i litre water and after having got rid of'it, 
several times in succession 2 litres and then 3 —4 litres 
until the water is transparent,-clean. . . . The effects 

of fasting are not only increased bodily activity, but also 
spiritual enlightepment, if we fast for a purpose, in order 
to obtain a result. Whenever 1 have a moral or intellec¬ 
tual difficulty, I fast.’ If I have' a struggle against an 
"adversary, I fast. Once I ■ had a difficulty with' a printer 
who delayed my work in order to print other *more profit¬ 
able things. 'By fasting I succeeded in changing his bund. 
I have found fasting and prayer efficacious* hi most diffi¬ 
culties with tnen and things.” 

I publish this as being of use to the reader who is interested 
in such researches. The physicaf and moral value'of fasting is 
being more and more recognised day "by day. A va£t number 
of diseases can be more surely treated by judicious fasting than 
by all sorts of nostrums including the dreadful injections—- 
dreadful not because of the pain they cause but because of the 
injurious by-products which often result from their use. More 
mischief than we are aware of is done by the drug treatment. 
But not many cases of harm done by fasting can be cited. 
Increased vitality is almost the universal experience of those 
that have fasted. « For real rest for body and mind is- possible 
only during fasting.' Suspension of daily work hardly rest 
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without the rest that the x>vertaxed and. overworked v digestive 
apparatus jneeds in a multitude of cases.^ The moral effect of 
fasting, while it is considerable* is not go easily demonstrable. 
For moral results there has to be perfect co-operation from the 
mind. And there is danger of self-deception. I know of many 
instances in which fasting undertaken for moral 4 results has 
been.overdone. a Jiipited .extent it is a most valuable agent 

if the person fasting' knows A what he is doing. > There was con¬ 
siderable force in the naming given by the Prophet against his 
disciples copying his fasting over and above the semi-fasts of 
Mamzan . K *My Maker-sends me food enough when I fast, not 
so to you,’.said that Prophet. iOf what use is a spiritual fast 
when the spirit hankers more after food, the: longer, the body 
is starved? 


j Sth April, 1928* 

REMEMBER JHE 4 UNTOUCHABLES * 
jBy M* Gandhi 


Within two days of the publication of this Issue, the Nation- 
-al. Week will be on us. t Wfi used at one time in the processes 
of self-purification-to picket liquor dens. Jam reminded of 
-those days as I go through the - fqllowing paragraph from an 
address received from the members . of a the Coimbatore Adi- 

JDravida Association^ 

“When the National Congress .included the * removal 
of untQucbability in, its creed, it^was thought that all im¬ 
pediments to the progressirf. our community numbering 
over, 60.millions of Hindus would be.removed in no time, 
but years * have rolled: t on * since without giving us 
even a, ray , of t hope liu.this, respect Perhaps it has 
,on!y resulted in j the benign > Government passing pious 
G-O’s throwing open all public jroads, wells and institutions 
to the members of our community.- 4 The old order has nof£ 
^changed even So a smalLextent, and even our souls are desr 
i pised by the other- Hindus so. that we arej not allowed to. 
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worship* in temples the ion© Goethe ruler jpf .destinies 
of men^and nations,, The churches gndmpsques have their 
doors wide open to receive-ps .and the, passionaries in 
charge *>f them extend us a hearty welcome, \< Th^.fjovern- 
ment tempts, our young men by locating liquor shops in or 
pear ou Tjchertes, the living, quarters of oiy^conjimumty. If 
industrial institutions took, the, place of such^sfiop^ and if 
social workers befriepded 4 us instead of abkari contractors, 
we have no doubt that our progress would ,be^assure4 m a 
very short time* . We; therefore,.earnestly .appeal to you 
for help to organise industrial schools in or near, purjiving 
quarters to save our community from ruin,”. 

, We need not consider during the National Week what the 
Government has done or not done, but we are bound to , consi¬ 
der what we have done and what we,tan do, ltl Whilst there is 
po doubt that public opinion against untouchability < has been 
strengthening day by day, public actions still remains weak. 
We have not even been able to induceu the keepers .of public 
temples to throw their doors open to the suppressed classes nor 
have we been able to replace a single liquor den with an indus¬ 
trial school or a refreshment room where instead of the> fiery 
liquid, they can receive health-giving, nutritious drinks and 
other refreshments in clean surroundings.- 


5th April* 2928 1 

BAGHAT STATE AND SACRED THREAD 
By M. k. Gandhi^ 

* • With reference , to my * note* t abput the. ( treatment of 
Kolis in Baghat State, the President of fhe A*ya ’Samaj,;New 
Delhi, writes: 1 

. “ Apropos of your note .which appeared Young fndia 
of 22nd March in regard to the.pos^tiqi^pfj .Kolis in; the 
Baghat State, you have very kindly given tp juft Oppor¬ 
tunity to send further details iq corroboratjoa ; of thechar- 
* Bee page 659 
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’ge s broiight by me against the Bagbat’Stdte/ I am equally 
glad to learn that simultaneous opportunity has been offer¬ 
ed to the State* authorities, if they wish, i to send in their* 
version of the' incident, I am not aware whether the Baghat 
State'Officials receive copies of your esteemed weekly, but 
for their convenience I have* sent to them under a register- 
' f ecF co^er the relevant excerpt from Young India dated the 
22 nd starch 1928 to enable them, if they Care, to contra¬ 
dict the charges levelled against them. 

< l If” As' fair tw I amt concerned I enclose k for yOur kind* 
* perusal a C< 5 py of the correspondence which has passed 
between me f and < the* State authorities. -The only reply 
which* I hav& so far received from the State officials is their* 
letter fof the 1 13th 'January ^928^ Notwithstanding my 
repeated reminders I have as r yet received no' further ans¬ 
wer to my * letter * of the* i6tb’January JI may however* 
> mention that attempts have also been made to secure ait 
interview with the Chief of the State but to no purpose. I 
therefore* leave it to you to judge for yourself. whether any 
further proof is required in support of the charges which IL 
have brought against the State.’• The change *in the posi¬ 
tion which h£s occurred since I last > Wrote to? you oh the 
subject is that the Kofis in questiod were 4 released on the 
specific condition that if^again they wore the sacred threadl 
they would be punisbec^witji p fine of Rs. 500 each. This 
has greatly frightened the$e men and like tlje, T burnt child! 
who dreads the fere, no good, counsel from outsifee has now 
any meaning for them/ 

Jim * 1 farther attach for your perusal a cutting from ’ the 
-Tribune dated the i8th January 1928 wfiicE is from the pen* 
of a correspondent and contains more truth' than* fiction, 
tt will be observed therefrom 1 that the only' fault of the 
Kolis concerned was, that in consequence of the propaganda, 
of the Arya Samaj for the uplift of the so-called depressed 
classes* in^ the Simla * Hills, they had taken the sacred* 
thread as an emblem of Hinduism and had simultaneously* 
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with the * purification ’f given up several evil, habits .and* 
taken to religiotte ways., All this desire to improve tbeirr 
'social conditions by means which unthin kin gr orthodoxy, 
prohibits for f * untouchables ’ brought on their heads the*- 
wrath of the Ruler of the Baghat State, even though thes£ 
people gave a’ very good : account of themselves .in rth£ v 
Rana Saheb’s Court in regard to their 'knowledge and* 
observance of Hindu religious practices, a I am not used tor 
stronger language.than the facts justify, but I respectfuliyr 
submit that if the Rulers of some of the JStates-are>;too* 
narrow-minded to initiate measures for the, removal < 3 f the 
great curse of iintouchability from Hindu .society, rthey^ 
' should, at any* rate, refrain frdm placing serious i and 
utterly unjustifiable obstacles in the way ofrthose who are? 
carrying on the humane work of upliftmenh-of ^ther "sow 
called depressed classes. I hope that a furthei: hote ffoml 
your pen may make the Rana Saheb see the fitter bnWis-r 
dom and injustice of his action in this matted and niajfi 
persuade hini to take f the earliest opportunity of 'Undoings 
it” ' u b* <2 S'- C 

The president is no other than Rai Saheb Lala Ganga 
Ram the well known philanthropist - and public worker of“ 
Delhi. Lala Gang? Ram> letter seems tp leave little doubt 
about the correctness of the Allegations made in the previous 
letter published in tfifese pages, fib had hoped that; his infor¬ 
mants had exaggerated the happenings in iBaghat ^Statei.and 
that it had not treated as a crime the wearing of the Isacfecb 
thread by the so-called untouchables. 2 have before me a copvr 
of the letter written to Lala Ganga Ram by the Prime* Minister 
of the State/ It runs 'S 

* w In reply to* your' letter dated 10th Janfiaryj 1928 ,1 
regret that the State is unable to supply" you the copy of ‘ 
the judgment, 1 as Ary a Sam a j is not a party J to this* 
suit.” ’ 

I cannot help remarking that the reply is In extremely bad 
taste. ' It is alaad Copy of some English fofficials’' laconic and* 
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Stereotyped replied-'•which they /ordinarily send * to correspon¬ 
dents who^ ask iriconvenient 'questions. / But thesei estimable 
gentlemen as a rule respect rank and status and do not crudely 
invfent things to suit their replies. The Prime Minister of Baghat 
Statd has dared to ignore Lala Ganga Ram's status id society 
'il mean apart from* his title) and for* the * sake of insulting him 
has imagined what Laid Ganga, Ram .has never said in his 
letter* ” For he? hever asked for a- copy of the judgment in 
the case nor claimed to be party in the case against the un¬ 
fortunate Kohs* ' 

■»J This is essentially a matter of the, Hindu Maha Sabha to 
take;upJ - I do not know whether thet Sabha> countenances the 
wearing of the. saCred/thread by the so-called .untouchables. 
'Whether it does or not, it cannot possibly approve of coercion 
f being used against those who choose to wear it. i Immediately 
the thread becomes a monopoly* carryiug.with it a punishment 
for its breach, it will cease to be sacred; It was sacred because 
and.When the,wearers were men of learning and piety. . It will 

- soon Ihecdme a mark of degradation,' if the »alleged example of 
TBaghat State proves infectious. 

l-~ --- 

yih Aprtl, 1928 

SHASTRI’S SELF-bENIAL 

1 The decision ;of the Right Honourable Sbrinivasa Shastri to: 
'remain ialSduth Africa beyond his term will gladden the hearts 
-of the Indian settlers as it has pleased and eased the minds of 1 
those here whd are interested in the South .African question 
and who have been anxiously following the course of events in 
that sub-continent. Familiarity in Sjt. Shastrj’sl case instead 
of .making the Europeans indifferent, or lukewarm has made 

- them Jook to the Agent General as their'friend and peace¬ 
maker. r By his punctilious impartiality combined with firmness 

- where/er necessary Sjt. Shastri has inspired them with trust 
as weOjf .as respects The grateful i Indians have not been 

-.slow to ■ discover and appreciate the worth of this distin-; 
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guished countryman and, they J were urgiag^hapa/.to prolong 
his stay, if it was at * all possible, i Let' them *onp$© v dexnon- 
strate their affection and appreciation ~ by . becbmiag united 
and by being oorrecTjiL the observance-rob, aliT their part 
of the agreements I tender my congratulations tpaSjtl Shastri 
on his self-denial.-.For I know how anxiaus^he was to-return 
home at the end of his term.* * MvI&.Ql 


r , 5th April, '1928 _ 

A MILL-DWNER ON, BOYCOTT 

Mn* K. GjANBHX ! 

An Ahmedabad mili-Owner writes: ^ 

* I have been closely following your article^ rfe: foreign _ 
cloth boycott and am desirous of offering fewSuggestions - 
with some of my fears in organising the boycott.; > I believe 
that if the mills of India pin your scheme ip fthe boycott 
of foreign cloth we shall have ‘achieved success r not only 
in boycott; but in getting a "ready market, for, the,'goods 
already accumulated in the.mill * warehouses^ Xhe-anills- 
can join this movement with double gam of jscrying the 
nation and safe-guarding the shareholders* interests. For 
the shareholders could be assured; qf a regular^ dividend, 
instead of a /at dividend one year and no dividend the 
next. Not only will the profits be n regulated ,b«t ,as the 
goods will find a ready market, not much interest qx ware¬ 
housing charges will be incurred/ - This will be a direct 
saving in the cost of manufacture. The,,pulls should 
under this organisation manufacture, cloth iwUh- such size 
only as may be necessary for weaving purposes, and thus 
a considerable national wasted will be saved*; Again only 
that sort of cloth should be manufactured which,, may be 
decided upon by the controlling board and alLsugh pieces 
should be stamped with a stamp of .the Boycott ^Committee 
so that no mill can pass off any cloth under standard or 
foreign. 
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As: regards artificial siIk,X cannot understand ’ how 
any objection^ should be raised,Xf we =are to use foreign 
.dyes and sizing materials;. 

iiai*rThe»aim of the boycott' aught ..to be on the lines of 
{ replacing; foreign clo$h -as far as -mills* are 'concerned. 
You ask othe ^mills' not* to manufacture Khadt and 
jthafkoo' rightly, which in other.words meansrthat they 
should make such cloth-only as would replace foreign 
*cIoth not at present^ replaced v by KhadL Artificial silk 
yarn is made from wood pulp and is a cheap luxury which 
in my opinion should not fee boycotted^ because it helps to 
replace foreign manufacture. Of Course those mills using 
foreign yam should not be called Swadeshi. But, what 
j would you. call a mill using foreign cotton f - Is the cloth 
- made from'it Swadeshi? Cotton fluctuations, unless they 
lare.wild; do nbt make any difference in the prices of cloth. 
JSlo change has taken place in cloth prices* since Cotton has 
arisen from Rsj ^39 to’ -Rs/ 375 * You If fridnd need not be 
afraid on^this^score.,' But, the sameJtim^ Indian mills 

iareldhable to control the cotton f prices as long as America 
rules 4Hd'world cotton prices* f Yes, you‘ say, the 

export of cdttori is controlled, the fluctuations will not be 
•4o’4igP'l Howevef, to attain that states nothing seems to 
be ^possible before we have swaraj and to get it we have 
-to ^boycott ^ > foreign cloth from now. i. Therefore cotton 
fluctuations are likely to abide and * they will play their 
.part in the present scheme of boycott. 
iU t* Now coming oVer to the question of your trust in the 
honesty Of the mill-owners I must remark that you are too 
j Sanguine, t Need I remind you of the fate Of the - Ahmeda- 
bad Mills Tilak Swaraj Fund and the threats held out on 
many occasions regarding its disbursement? Take it 
from me f that you will certainly be doomed, if you are 
goibg^to join bands ! with us without tthe strictest' guaran¬ 
tees.'^ - ; 

“If the boycott is to succeed, you will only take those 
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mills "whose agents are genuine and reliable^ Even you 
have one dozen good mills to join your good i propaganda) 
-can be made and believe me that the others will soon mend 
their ways. - 

“ It seems to me that if anything important, is JtQ n bq 
-done it should either be put off till you, returnJrom Europe 
if you are going there* or you should decide j not ita go tar 
Europe, and take up this question, because I believe and 
many join me in my belief that your presence is nepessary 
to conduct the proposed joint movement.” 

The letter is refreshingly candid, i I wish that thev other 
mill-owners would take the view that this c6rr£spondent i takes * 
of the possibility of standardization of prices - and necessarily 
therefore of cloth. It is refreshing too to find that fluctuation^ 
of cotton prices do not much affect prices of cloth. And I 
would add in spite of the correspondent's view to the, contrary; 
that it is possible to control cotton prices if it is possible fortisj 
to boycott foreign cloth. For prices of our cotton are domina-J 
ted by America only because we export large quantities o£ 
♦cotton and that too to the market for which America also 
-caters. If we consider it to be possible as it has proved to b& 
possible to appeal successfully to the patriotism of the buyer* 
of cloth it is equally possible to make a successful.-appeal. to* 
that of the grower of cotton. Indeed the importance of foreign’ 
cloth boycott is derived from • the knowledge that for it tot 
succeed all the component parts of the nation have 'Voluntarily f 
to join the movement. It cannot succeed unless there id wilU( 
in g and hearty co-operation from the vast mass of the village* 
population. My faith in the movement- persists because L 
know the masses to be sound. Only the classes block the way 
because of their want of faith. If they will only shed their* 
fear and their unbelief and lead the movements the masses $ 
will follow. And this boycott ts the only thing in which it 4 $ possi¬ 
ble for the masses actively to join without having to make much\ 
sacrifice. 

I do not share the view of the correspondent ’that artificial 
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silkt n iay be'ised Jwith unpunitydn the- manufacture' of doth m* 
i His cgmpanson^f foreign, dyes <and*> foreign* f size- 
With artificial, silk As hastily .rfiadei .> Just how we txmtemplate 
boycott only of foreign cloth not of dyes and size/s All fofceign 
yarns ttherefore/ whether silk/ wool or cotton, natural * or arti¬ 
ficial, must Be*tabda ^or if foreign artificial silk yarn, may be 
n^ed.WJth fcnp unity twhy.notf foreign cotton or wool or natural 
silfc yarn J 

O* But with foreign pottoq 1 it, is a different' thing. We need 
not exclude from use foreign cotton,: for it is a ,raw product. 
Whafc we *must boycott for the, sake\ of the starving: masses 
Imng in enforced idleness? for at least fouf months in the year 
is ' foreign yarn and cloth which Ike masses can spin t and weave hr 
their icottageS.^ [ . { 

I bThe mdigenous<-niill ;cioth toor would * be intolerable, if it 
displaced these jfnassesrwilhQut finding for them an equivalent 
ififdnstryiJ The mills-have place in the economy of national. 
hfciiani^ tas the ■ extent thato they * Supplement the * nationaL 
industry of, handspinningiQ millions of our cottages. They^ 
wfiLbesa. hindrance if theyxompete^with them .and supplant 
thdml iTheir ^natural, tendency no <doubt is to supplant both 
the vdlagd spinner and the village Weaver,, It is only when the 
mill-frwners, milkageots-and their shareholders become truly'*, 
national:andconductjtheir affairs not to exploit the masses but 
for their benefit first and their pwa profits, after r that they will, 
be. able to appreciate and not merely to join but to lead the 
boycott movement. i.That* if they tajcela long view of tbe mat-' 
ter*, they have.oothing to lose and much to gain ha9 been raader 
dear by: the-foregoing letter, * Indeed it is a self-evident pro-f 
position; {Boycott of foreign cloth* if it is the best assurance of 
steady Work for the'masses,; islalso- an equal assurance to the: 
nulls of steady;profits ia the long run. 

But the history of the mill T industry, at least during the* 
pashseven years of the mass movement does not fill one withi 
much hope of the mills rising to the occasion and realising theirs, 
cfoty to the nation. Instead pf looking upon Khadi with favour 
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and fostering it, our mills nave f entered into an unfair, un¬ 
patriotic and illegitimate competition with Khadi. The follow¬ 
ing are the figures of Khadi manufactured by our mills during 
the respective yearst ‘ ‘ ‘ ^ 

- J 1 1925 1926 1927 • . 

Lbs. 2,28,87,970 2,72,36,33; 33977,851 

Yards 6,50,48,487 7,4333,28c 9,43,80,368 

They have sold this enormous quantity of- coarse cloth as 
Khadi and have not hesitated in some cases'shamelessly to' use 
the charkha label etc. with the deliberate purpose of exploiting 
3he Khadi atmosphere created by Congress organisations. It 
gives one pain to have to say that the mills that thus manufac¬ 
tured coarse cloth and palmed it off as Khadi did. a distinct 
disservice to the nation! 

* If their eyes are now opened and if only to do belated re¬ 
paration for the grave wrong dond by them to the nation, they 
will head or at least join the boycott movement on the terms 
suggested by me or others equally effective. 

This painful ^discovery of the figures has however a bright 
side to it- It is a revelation even to * an optimist and Khadi 
expert like me of the hold that Khadi has acquired over the 
people. It shows that a much' larger number * than we are 
aware of has in obedience to the nation’s call changed their 
taste and preferred to buy and use coarse cloth instead of the 
fine cloth they used to wear before. They have ' undoubtedly 
often paid higher prices than they used to. They have bought 
mill Khadi largely under the mistaken belief that' it was genu¬ 
ine and that it had the imprimatur of the Congress. An ardent 
lover of the masses has in these figures and my legitimate de¬ 
ductions therefrom much food for thought and equal cause for 
hope. As for my feared visit to Europe, I may assure the cor¬ 
respondent that I do not propose to visit Europe if an effective 
scheme of boycott materialises in the terv near future. 
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$tk Aprih 1928 , 

AFRICANS AND INDIANS 
Dinabandhu Andrews when he,was here recently drew rny 
attention to what the poet had written in the press in connec¬ 
tion with a movement in the Transvaal said to be going on, on 
behalf of Indians to isolate' themselves from the Africans and 
wanted me to give my opinion on it. I do not think that any 
importance need be attached to the alleged movement. For I 
feel that it has no bottom. Indians have too much in common 
with the Africans to think of isolating themselves from them. 
They cannot exist in South. Africa for any length of time with¬ 
out the active sympathy and friendship of the .Africans. I am 
.not aware of the general body of the Indians having ever 
adopted an air of superiority towards their African brethren, 
and it would be a tragedy if any such movement were tq gain 
ground among the Indian settlers of South . Africa. Needless 
to say, I entirely associate myself with the opinion so forcibly 
expressed by the Poet condemning the movement. If, as has 
been stated on behalf of the leaders of the so-called movement, 
“it is humiliating to the Indian sentiment and to the Indian 
national honour and civilization to think that our Agent-Gene¬ 
ral is trying to bring us down to such a low level,’ it will ill 
befit us to repudiate such a sentiment when it is expressed by 
the South African whites in respect of ourselves. And what is 
more, the South African whites are able to translate their 
contempt and prejudice against us into action whereas ours 
towards the South Africans can only react against ourselves, 

M. K. G. 


5th April , 1928 \ 

WOMEN AND JEWELS 
1 By M. K. Gandhi 

A lady doctorin Tamil Nadu sends a letter accompany¬ 
ing her gift referred to in it.- As the letter, in my opinion, 
enhances the value of the gift and is likely to serve as at 
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example to others, I compress 1 te contents as follows, omitting: 
the names of the donor* the Raja and the place : 

-Just a few lines to tell you that I sent you yesterday 
a parcel of diamond ring and a pair of ear-rings which 
were given to me about 12 years ago in remembrance of 
service in the palace . .. when the heir was born to the 
Raja. It .grieved me much when I came to know that the 
Raja did not have even the courage to invite you to hi$ 
place when you passed by and I was told that it was due 
to fear of the Government. You can imagine my feeling 
when after your visit I looked at these jewels which before 
used to travel with me. Now when J looked at them, 
bitterness rose in my breast and then it turned into deep 
sympathy for the starving millions about whom you 
spoke when you were here. I said to myself, 4 Are not 
these jewels made out of the people’s money ? And, what 
claim have I to keep them as my own ? * I then made up 
. my mind to-send them on to you. You could use them for 
Khadi service and so help some of the starving millions, 
I feel sure that it is a better use to make of them than that 
they should remain in a corner of my box. A friend has 
valued them at Rs. 500. They are therefore insured for 
that amount. I only hope that some generous person will 
give you more than the actual price, ‘knowing the circum¬ 
stances in which these things are being sent to you. You 
may make what use you like of this letter.” 

It is remarkable how we imagine fears even when there is 
cause. There are many Rajas who have openly and willing¬ 
ly supported Khadi and there-through the cause of the poor 
from whom, after all, as my correspondent correctly puts it, 
they derive their riches. It is true that Khadi has a political 
significance4 but we have not yet come to the stage when 
support of Khadi can be safely declared by the Government to 
be criminal. Every philanthropic movement can be turned to 
political use, but it would be a sad day when on that account it 
is boycotted even as to its philanthropic aspect. But it is only 
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fair to state that the Raja to whom reference has been made by 
the lady doctor is not the pnly^one who is afraid of supporting 
Khadi or showing ordinary courtesy to a public servant like 
me. It is well however f that > the Raja’s boycott^ of me has 
stimulated the gift* ( But I would* like all the sisters ,wh.o may 
chance to see this note to realise that it is not necessary to be 
able, to emulate the fa if* donor ^ohave occasions like the one 
that set her athinking about her duty tp the starving millions. 
Surely it is t easy enough, to realise that, so long as-there are 
millions of men and women in the country starving for want 
Of food because of want of work,, the sisters have no warrant 
for possessing costly jewels for adorning their bodies or often 
for the mer^ satisfaction of possessing them. As I have 
remarked before now in; these page$ if only the rich ladies of 
India vyiU discard their superfluities and be satisfied with such 
decoration as Khadi can give them, it is possible to finance the 
whole of the Khadi movement, not to take into* consideration 
the tremendous moral effect that such a step on the part of the 
rich r daughters of India will* produce upon the nation and 
particularly the starving masses. 


$th April, 1928 . 

KARVE JUBILEE 
By M. K. , GAndhi' 1 

, j » i j * i» * - 

It gives me jay , to publish < the following appeal by SjL 
V/M. Joshi, President of Karve Jubilee Committee: * # * 

' .“Professor Karve, who w;ll see his 71st birthday onl 
the 18th of April next, is not only a founder of institutions* 
like the Widows' Home and the Indian Women’s UniverJ 
sity but is in himself an institution. 4 His name is honoured 
not only in Maharashtra but in the whole of India, not 
only, by the rich (to whom by the »■ bye this appeal is! 
addressed) but also, by the poor (for whose daughters and 
sisters he has been selflessly and zealously working for 
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:more than thirty years), not only by this or that political 
party but by all parties, not only by the heterodox but also 
by the orthodox section of the people. This unique position 
he did not attain in a day, nor without the difficulties and 
the trials which are the Inevitable lot of all who' attempt to 
do something good and great, against the prejudices and 
deep-rooted sentiments of the common people, especially 
^when these attempts are not backed by wealth or position. 
Himself a poor man, without much help or even appreciation 
from the rich during the first'decade bf his work, hated and 
calumniated by the uneducated for his heterodoxy in edu¬ 
cating the widows and supported very lukewarmly by the 
educated because of what they considered to be his cowar¬ 
dice in not going as far as they wanted him to' go, he has 
succeeded after years of strenuous, patient ' and self-abas¬ 
ing work m converting his enemies into admirers 'and hi^ 
lukewarm sympathisers into zealous adherents^ Men of 
bis stamp are rare anywhere, but especially in a country 
like India which, through the conjunction of a number of 
circumstances, does not, or cannot recognise and encouragd 
its heroes. That such a man should be among ; us f for 
many a year to come Is naturally the wish of all who knoW 
him or have heard of him (which means practically the 
whole of literate India), and one of the best ways f of prcH 
longing the lives of such men is to let them feel by our 
actions that after ail we da recognise their worth and that 
we are desirous of helping forward causes they have so 
-selflessly made their own. Some’ of his friends and ad¬ 
mirers have already started a Fund with a view to institu¬ 
ting scholarships in his name, the scholarships to be utilised 
for the education of helpless widows. It is hoped that the 
aristocracy as well as the intelligentsia will gladly help 
forward this movement and enable the organizers of this 
•Fund to announce on his seventy-first birthday the collec¬ 
tion of a sum which will gladden him on that day and add? 
to the health, enthusiasm and optimism which he still re-J 
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tains, thanks, not only to his regular, and temperate habits- 
but also to the invigorating and energising nature of noble 
thoughts and aspirations, coupled with unblemished cha¬ 
racter.” 

v Professor Karve is not an,ordinary man who is satisfied if 
be satisfies an indulgent public which,, if it proves itself exact¬ 
ing and imperious at times, issues a certificate of merits ninety- 
nine times out of hundred if, some little service is rendered to- 
it during recreation hours. Prof. Karve has obeyed a master 
that is never generous, never indulgent. and ever exacting, 
though invariably just, ^his master is , his own conscience, 
fiis self-effacement, his single-minded devotion to duty, his 
exhaustless energj% his honesty in all circumstances, his faith 
iu the midst t of { ppposition* fiis* irrepressible optimism are a- 
national asset of the first magnitude, t There may be two 
opinions about t^e work to which he has devoted his great gifts- 
but there can oply one opinion about the gifts themselves. 
And the latter are any day fay more valuable, and lasting than 
the work itself.^ The organisers of the Jubilee have set before 
themselves >a very modest task to pojfiect Rs..25,00Q %o be pre¬ 
sented^ Prof. Karve fqrhis work^ x It is a sum that should 
readijy come for,th from the numerous men and women who- 
haye come under the influence of this giant ^mon g -silent and 
selfless wor^eys or who have profited by hisj labours of a life¬ 
time., ‘ 


, ^2th AprtT, 1928 

1 place: of khadi 

,r J By 'M, K. GAndhi 

,Lovets of Khadi have been writing to me energetically 
warning.me, against coquetting yrfyh, mill-owners in the vain 
hope, aa s they call it, of . securing, their active co-operation on 
terms beneficial to the^ nation in the prosecution * of the cam¬ 
paign of boycott of foreign cloth- I appreciate their warning* 
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Some of them are tried' and experienced workers in the Khadi 
movement. But I do not give up hope of the mill-owners some 
day or other coming round to the national view. After all as- 
an out-and-out believer in the method of non-violence* I may 
not let a single opportunity' slip of'converting the inill-owners 
to the nationalistic view, even as I 'may not pass Nby a single 
occasion of converting Englishmen to the Indian view of India's 
good. - After all if we are to win our freedom by non-violent 
means, we shall have to knock at the doors of those who put 
obstacles in its way and “plead with them to remove them. 
And even as in a bloody revolution those who are Supposed 
to stand in the way are made to pay the last penalty whether 
they are countrymen or otherwise, so m a non-violent revolu¬ 
tion are they, whether countrymen or foreigners, required to 
face Satyagraha, if they will not listen to reason and will 
obstinately stand in the way. ' * 

I therefore see no harm in having stated the conditions on 
which mill-owners can co-operate with the nation. It would 
have been wrong not to have done so. And if they accept the 
terms I know that Khadi?(*. e. f the masses) has nothing to 
lose. ‘ For if the mills work not for exploiting the masses as 
they now do, but for serving them, they will supplement the 
products of the cottage spinning wheel and the handloom and 
not supersede them as they now do. There is no doubt, that if 
they hesitate to accept the terms stated by me, they will do so 
because the logical consequence repels them even as the logical 
consequence of Englishmen really becoming servants of the 
nation repels them. I would therefore ask Khadi-Iovers not to 
be afraid of my so-called 'coquetting.' If we are strong in our 
faith, if Khadi has the inherent vitality we claim for it, if it 
is the need ofjthe masses, and if we persist in our effort with 
them, they will not fail to realise it. Khadi will fail only when 
Khadi-Iovers falter in their faith or if their faith is based on a 
mere shadow, i» if there is no grinding poverty among the 
masses, if they have no leisure hours during the year, or 
though they have spare hours, the spinning wheel is not the 
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most suitable and practicable occupation, conceivable for many 
millions. 

It is because of the implicit faith I have in Khadi in terms 
of the propositions just stated and of the strength born of that 
faitji that I am 'cpquetting*, .with the mill-owners. It is quite 
likely* it is perhaps now practically certain, that nq immediate 
goodwill corpeout of these negotiations. But they will serve 
for further action or guidance, if we have not meanwhile already 
achieved boycott of foreign cloth,. 

{ . > It is, therefore profitable to inquire even at the risk of 
repetition what; place Khadi has in any scheme of boycott., In 
my opinion, boycott of foreign, cloth is both , necessary and 
feasible only because it affects and benefits the masses and can 
be achieved only if they co-operate. Boycott of foreign cloth 
would have but a temporary value if it could be obtained solely 
by the indigenous mills. And I hold.it to be impossible in the 
pear future ta enforce the boycott through the singly agency of 
mills.. In my opinion, it is Khadi alone that has, made such 
boycott a practical proposition. Indeed it is so practical that 
if, politically-minded India were to take up the' sales of 
Khadi, it is possible to manufacture in a year all the Khadi that 
may be required.by the nation even though there may be r not a 
single yard of mill qahco foreign or indigenous available. I 
affirm this on the basis of the assumption that the villages will 
mostly jnanufacturq their own Khadi and the organised centres 
will manufacture for those who are not selfspinners. Experience 
of past .seven years shows that if there is a sudden famine of 
cloth in the country and if the masses are encouraged they have 
sufficient skill ,and the indigenous machinery for manufacturing 
fheir jpwn JCfiadio No doubt a * revolutionary change in the 
mental Qutlook and sartorial tastes of politically-minded India 
is necessary. . I have n a doubt that if the bulk of them da not 
respond now, they will have tQ do so when- they realise that 
Khadi has become irresistible,- And tq make it irresistible 
Khadi-workers have to work away with steadfastness, honesty, 
scientific .skill and precision.. I .have 1 'coquetted* with, mill-? 
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owners and discussed the possibility Of immediate boycott of 
foreign cloth in association with them, in order to show that if 
they mean jt they can give themselves the priyilegd of serving" 
the nation at,the same time that they serve themselves Mean*', 
while let none doubt that Khadi is- silently and imperceptibly 1 
revolutionising ^the national taste and. will bring about the: 
boycott in its own good time, if it is not anticipated by some 
such combination as I have ventured to suggest. 


I2c\ April, 1928 
BREACH QF PROMISE ? 

By M. K. Gandhi , 

When I was in Berharnpur.Ganjam District,;last year. I 
was taken to a temple which I was told, was open to ?llt includ¬ 
ing the so-called 'untouchables’* I was accompanied by some] 
'‘untouchable* friends. A few weeks after I received! a letter 
that the trustees bad,declared prohibition against _ the entry of 
‘untouchables.! J was loath to belie Ye the statement. I, there¬ 
fore, inquired and here is the reply to my inquiry: '^1 

"With reference to your letter dated 22—3-^28, I beg 
to state that the so-called ‘untouchables* are still excluded 
from the Raghunath temple at Berhampur, and Sr; T. 
Jaganaikulu Naidu* Retired Nazar, Dt. Court, Ganjam, 
the trustee of the temple who invited you, is putting more 
restrictions than before you visited the temple as Tor 'the 
so-called untouchables who approach ta offer their pooja to 
;Raghunath. .The leaders of the town are quite > indifferent 
to this question even though appeal was made by the 
Patifapavan Mission through the press and _ the platform. 
The so-called untouchables are slowly losing faith in'the 
movement of untouchability carried on by the Congress. A 
note from your pen may now awaken them to their respon¬ 
sibilities.”* 

If the information is correct, it is a clear breach of promise 
by the trustees—a promise that was publicly made not merely 
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to me but to the public of Berhampur through me. T wonder' 
whether the trustees have any defence or explanation to 1 offer.' 
The ‘untouchables* haveundobtedly a clear case for offering ’ 
Satyagraha in this? case. I do hope however that the public oF 
Berhampur will redeem their self-respect by insisting on re¬ 
moval of the bar, If thd bar does as a matter of fact exist.' 


12th April; 1928 
SOUTH AFRICA INDIANS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The following letter dated 24th February, 1928, addressed 
on behalf of the Minister of the Interior to the Secretary, South 
African Indian Congress/records the concession granted by the^ 
Union Government regarding the alleged fraudulent entries : * 

have the honour to acknowledge Receipt of ; your 
letter dated the 6th* January, 1928, in which you convey ; to' 
the Honourable the Minister of the Interior the following 
resolution passed at the eighth session of the South African 
India a Congress, Held at Kimberley in January 1928 : 

— IThal this eighth session of the South African Indian 
Congress’* in conference assembled as representing the* 
Indian Community of South 'Africa hereby assures the* 
Union Government on its own behalf and alsd on behalf of 
its constituent bodies, vtz., the Transvaal Indian Con¬ 
gresses representing the Indian Community of the Trans¬ 
vaal, the Cape British Indian Council as 5 representing the^ 
Indian Community of the Cape Province and the Natal 
Indian Congress representing the Indian Community of 
Natal, that it will stand by and will generally honour the* 
Agreement arrived at between the Indian and Union Gov¬ 
ernments at Cape Towni in the spirit in which it has been 
conceived and declares as it has always done that it will 
not tolerate any illicit entry of Indians into the Union.* 

1 "In view of this assurance, and as an act of grace to** 
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mark the appointment of the Right Honourable V?. S. S. 
Sastri, P, C,» as the first Agent of the Government of India 
in the Union, the Union Government has been .^pleased to* 
refrain from the fulL enforcement of Section -io of : Act 22 
of 1913 as amended by Section 5 of Act 37 of 1927, the 
case of an Indian who proves to" the satisfaction of the 
Minister of the Interior thatjie entered a 4 Province of th& 
Union other than the Orange Free State prior to the\ 5th. 
July 1924, subject to the following provisions ? / 

"(a) Every; Indian who has illicitly entered the Union- 
must apply on his own behalf or through the South African 
Indian, Congress or body affiliated thereto in the- 
Transvaal to the Commissioner for Immigration , and 
. Asiatic Affairs, Pretoria, and in the Cape and Natal 
Provinces to the Principal Immigration Officers , at Cape 
Town and Durban respectively, and shall furnish such 
particulars as may be,required by f these officers. Such* 
application must reach the officers mentioned on , or before 
the 1st October, 1928. Indians who are m possession of r 
registration certificates or certificates of domicile or other 
documents authorising'them to enter, reside or remain in 
the Union or any Province thereof, obtained by fraudulent 
representations made by them or on their behalf, must 
apply for the Protection Certificate or authorisation to > 
retain the documents in-their possession referred, to in < 
paragraph (b) hereof, 

“ (b) If the Minister is satisfied that an applicant: 
comes within the -terms pf this concession he will direct 
that a Protection Certificate l?e issued to the applicant 
in the prescribed form or authorise him to retain the docu¬ 
ments illegally obtained. Np application will be entertained 
from, any individual whose pa$e does ftoC fall within the* 
terras of this concession. , 

, “(c) The Protection Certificate ok the documents ha- 
has been authorised, to .retain under pargraph (b) above- 
will preserve to the holder aH the right* enjoyed by Mnk* 
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to me but to thb public of Berhampur through me. X wonder 
whether the trustees have any defence or explanation to * offer. 
The ‘untouchables* have'undobtedly clear case for offering 
Satyagraha in this? case^ I do hope however that the public Of 
Berhampur will redeem their self-respect by insisting on re¬ 
moval of the bar, If the bar does as a matter of fact exist. 


X2th April; 1928 
SOUTH AFRICA INDIANS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The following letter dated 24th February, 1928, addressed 
on behalf of the Minister of the Interior to the Secretary, South 
African Indian Congress, records the concession granted by the 
Union Government regarding the alleged fraudulent entries : 

' 1 fii X have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter dated the 6th January, 1928, in which you conveys to* 
the Honourable the Minister of the Interior the following 
resolution passed at the eighth session of the South African 
Tndiah Congress, Held at Kimberley in January 1928: 

'-/That this eighth session of the South African Indian 
Congress: in"conference assembled as representing the* 
Indian Community of South Africa hereby assures the* 
Union Government' otI its own behalf and alsO on behalf of 
its constituent bodies, vtz. 9 the Transvaal Indian Con¬ 
gress as representing the Indian Community of the Trans¬ 
vaal, the Cape British Indian Council as^ representing the- 
Indian Community Of the Cape Province and the Natal 
Indian Congress representing # the Indian Community of 
Natal, that it will stand by and will generally honour the* 
Agreement arrived at between the Indian and Union Gov¬ 
ernments at Cape Town, in the spirit in which ir has been 
conceived and declares as it has always done that it will 
not tolerate any illicit entry of Indians into the Union.* 

1 ‘In view of this assurance, and as an act of grace to* 
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mark the appointment of the Right Honourable VI. S. S. 
Sastri, P. C., as the first Agent of the Government of India 
in the Union, the Union Government has been 1 pleased to* 
refrain from the full enforcement of Section 10 of .Act 22 
of 1913 as amended by Section 5 of Act 37 of 1927, in the 
case of an Indian who proves to' the satisfaction of the 
Minister of the Interior that lie entered, a .Province of the 
Union other than the Orange Free State prior to the 5th. 
July 1924, subject to the following provisions ? 

4 *(a) Every Indian who has illicitly' entered the Union - 
must apply on his own behalf or through the South African > 
Indian Congress or a t body affiliated thereto in the- 
Transvaal to the Commissioner for Immigration and 
_ Asiatic Affairs, Pretoria, and in the Cape and Natal 
Provinces to the Principal Immigration Officers t at Cape 
Town aqd Durban respectively, and shall furnish such 
particulars as may be required by r these officers. Such, 
application must reach the officers mentioned on, or before 
the 1st October, 1928, Indians who are in possession of r 
registration certificates or certificates of domicile or other 
documents authorising them to enter, reside or remain in 
the Union or any Province thereof, obtained by fraudulent, 
representations made by them or on their behalf, must 
apply for the Protection Certificate or authorisation to> 
retain the documents in their possession referred tain, 
paragraph (b) hereof, 

** (b) If the Minister is satisfied that an applicants 
comes within the .terms pf this concession he will direct 
that a Protection Certificate be issued to the applicant, 
in the prescribed form or authorise him to retain the docu* 
meats illegally obtained* Np application will be entertained 
from any individual whose case does not fall within the* 

, terms of this concession. . 

. t“{c) .Tbe Protection Certificate or the documents ha- 
has been authorised, to .retain under paxgrapfi (b) above- 
will preserve to the holder all tfie rights- enjoyed by Jiiia* 
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at the date! of the commencement- of Act 3 7 of 1 927, viz,, 
5th July; 1927, addthei bolder\ will be regarded as having 
entered iheJ Province concerned in^ terms of Section 25 of 
i Act N0..22 iof 1912^ but if he has not already -brought his 
wife" and (or); children ^ta the Union such wife and (or) 
children ^will not be admitted 

>^“{d) An'Indian Whose entry into tne union or any 
Province thereof was illegally made; and who, after the* 1st 
November ? 1928, Is hot in possession of a Protection Certi¬ 
ficate or^whd has not been authorised to retain his docu¬ 
ments in terms of paragraph (b) above will be dealt with 
in accordance ^with the Law irrespective of the date of his 
entry. T 

' *'*• (e) Th^ ‘Ministe? reserves thq^ right to apply the 

provisions Of the Immigration "Law jn the case of an 
Indian who illicitly entered the Union prior to the 5th July, 
1924 and' who r has‘ after' that date been convicted of a 
deportable offence. ‘ 

Yon are ^authorised' to publish this letter if you so 
^desire:”-' 1 “ " 

\i ,i i \ 1 » - ** - - - - - • • - 

, If the condition regarding wiv^s rand^phjldren in.clause 

'(c) oiT the Jetter. is^ not, over-strictly enfor^ed u |he concession 
-shouldl.wor^ well. 


, 19th Aprils jgz8 r 
PER THE/ TRAILS 
By M. k. Gandhi 1 , 

Remarkable are the attemptsWade by and on behalf of the 
* Government to- befog people's minds'and take them away from 
the main point by raising side issues and discovering or pro¬ 
cessing to discover flaws in evidence produced in Support of the 
•main point;’ - It does not Suit the Government to admit that its 
history Is a history of the ruin of India's industries and India's 
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manhood. One of such recent attempts is to discredit’the oft*» 
told story in the press and on the platform about the cutting off 
by the weavers of their own thumbs in order to escdpe the East 
India Company’s myrmidons who sought toi compel them to 
wind silk. If the weaver has no. thumb he cannot do the: work 
expected of him.. And the way the history has been discredited 
is by digging out the credentials of Wilham Bolts > on the 
strength of whose evidence the late Ramesh Chandra Dutt first 
made the statement regarding the cutting off of thumbs.? >The 
writer of the refutation Is not, able , to say that r William, Bolts 
gave false evidence, but ,he says that .Williams Bolts had no 
character to keep and that therefore his evidence is not .worthy 
of credence. „ And he further says, that he was ^ a dismissed 
servant of the Company under its resolution f which described 
him as 4 a very unworthy and unprofitable servant of the .Com¬ 
pany, his conduct has' been distinguished by a tenacious 
adherence to those pernicious principles relative to the rights 
of inland trade, in which he appears to have been so conspi¬ 
cuously oppressive/ Who does not know the tnck£ of petty- 
fogging lawyers to discredit witnesses, by proving, their, bad 
character as if a man with ab&d character was ever, incapable 
of making a true statement ? I make bold to say that whatever 
the character of Wilham Bolts, his testimony about the, cutting 
off of thumbs need not be discredited^ unless it can be , otherwise 
disproved, and there has been nothing brought forward to show 
that that testimony is unworthy to be believed. On the con¬ 
trary, what is more likely than that weavers in order, to escape 
harrowing and continuous oppression would once for all render 
themselves physically unfit |o do the work imposed upon.then* 
under unbearable punishment ? After) all the> evidence of 
William Bolts is only part of the story of the .ruin of India’si 
industries told by Ramesh. Chandra Dutt with such.deadly; 
effect and supported by the evidence of a variety of - witnesses* 
the cumulative effect of whose evidence becomes irresistible^ 
The main point is whether the industry was ot was not ruined 
with the greatest deliberation. If it was, it* makes little differ-* 
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-ence if the evidence ofond witness is rejected and it will lie ill in 
the mouth of the criminal to say that out of a hundred witnessed 
one lias told an untruth* But as I have said in this instance, 
there is Nothing relevant brought^ forward to show that Wil¬ 
liam Bolts’testimony is not to be believed. Let me however 
put before the reader a few ( relevaot extracts from Dutt’s first 
'vnlume on the Economic History of India. He says: 

* - ?* It wilt appear from the facts stated in the last two 
chapters that large portions of the Indian population were 
engaged in various industries down to the first decade of 
the nineteenth century.; Weaving was. still the national 
industry of the people^ millions of women eked out the 
family income by their earnings from spinning; and dyeing, 
tanning, and working in metals also gave employment to 
millions. . It was not, however, the policy of the East India 
Company td foster Indian industries, i It has been stated 
in a previous chapter, that as early as 1769, thO Directors 
wished the manufacture of raw silk 1 to be encouraged in 
Bengal, and that of silk fabrics discouraged. And they 
also directed that silk-winders should be made to work in 
the Company’s factories, and prohibited from working out¬ 
side 'under severe penalties by the authority of the Gov- 
crnment 1 This mandate, had its desired effect- The 
^manufacture of silk and cotton goods declined in India, and 
*the people who had exported these goods to the markets of 
JEurope and Asta in previous centuries began to import 
them in increasing quantities.” - L » 1 1 * r < ' * 

1 So much was the importation of silk hnd cotton goods 
from England stimulated by’thesg methods that whereas in 
I794 it was > £ 156,’in 1813 it rose to X 108,824. 18*3 the 

Company’s charter was renewed and important evidence was 
taken at the enquiry prior to renewal. -"In respect of Indian 
manufactures,” says the author, "they-^the Commons—sought 
to discover how they c juld be replaced by British manufactures, 
and how British industries could be promoted at the expense 
*of Indian industries.”* 
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The commercial policy of England is thus described by- 

Henry St. George Tucker; , * ,. . ' i ' 

"What is the commercial policy which we have adopt¬ 
ed in this country with relation to India* The silk manu¬ 
factures and its piecegoods made t Of silk and cotton 
intermixed have long since been excluded altogether from 
our piarket-s; and of late, partly in consequence of the 
operation of a duty of 67 per cent., but chiefly from the 
effect of superior machinery, the cotton fabrics, which 
hitherto constituted the staple of India, have not only been 
displaced in this country, but we actually export our cotton 
manufactures to supply a part of the consumption of our 
Asiatic possessions. India is thus reduced from the 
state of a manufacturing to t that of an agricultural 
country.” 

Here is another testimony of the same character by H. H. 

Wilson: * 

"It is also a melancholy instance of the wrong done to 
India by the country on which she has become dependent. 
It was stated in evidence (in 1813) that the cotton and silk 
goods of India up to the period could be sold for a profit in 
the British market at a price from 50 to 60 per cent, 
lower than those fabricated in England, It consequently 
became necessary to protect the latter by duties of 70 and 80 
per cent on their value, or by positive prohibition. I Had 
this not been the case, had not such prohibitory duties and 
decrees existed, the mills of Paisley and Manchester would 
have been stopped in their outset, and could scarcely Jiave 
been again set in motion, even by the power of steam. 
They were created by the sacrifice of the Indian manufac¬ 
ture. , Had India been independent, she would have retali¬ 
ated, would have imposed prohibitive duties upon British 
-goods, and would thus have preserved her c>wa productive 
industry from annihilation. This act of self-defence was 
not permitted her; she was at the mercy of the stranger. 
British goods were forced upon her without paying any 
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duty, and the foreign manufacturer employed the arm of 
political injustice to keep down and -ultimately" strangle a 
competitor with whom hfe could not have contended on 
equal terms.” 

According to Thomas Munro " the Company*s Servants 
assembled the principal weavers and placed a guard over them 
until they entered into engagements to supply the Company 
only.” i 

The author thfen proceeds: 

‘‘When once a weaver accepted an advance he seldom, 
got out of his liability. A peon ‘ Was* -placed Over him, to 
quicken his deliveries if he delayed, <• and he was liable to 
be prosecuted in the courts of justice.' The sending of a 
peon meant a finfe of one anna (about I % d.) a day on the 
weaver, and the peon was armed with a rattan, which was 
mot unoften used to good purpose. * Fine J was sometimes 
imposed on the weavers, and their brass utensils were 
-.•seized for its recovery.’ The whole weaving -population of 
villages were thus held id subjection to the Company’s- 
factories. K r . ' The control under which the * weaver po¬ 
pulation was held was>not merely a matter of practice, but 
was legalised by‘Regulations. * It—was provided that a 
weaver who had received advances from J the Company,. 
* shall on no account give to any t other persons whatever 
lEuropean of Native, either the labour or the ? produce en¬ 
gaged to the Company that on his failing to‘ deliver the 
stipulated cloths, * the Commercial "Resident shall be at 
liberty to place peons*upon him ’in order ‘ to quicken his 
•deliveries f that ort his selling his f cloths' to others, the 
weaver 'shall be liable to be prosecuted 'm * the Dewani 
‘Adalat;’ 'that ‘weavers, possessed of more" than one loom,, 
and entertaining one or more workmen shall be subject 
to a penalty of 35 per cent, on the stipulated pnce of every 
piece of cloth that they may fail to deliver according to 
the -written agreement^ that’Jlandlords and tenants‘are 
enjoined not to hinder the Commercial Residents or their 
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officers from access to weavers and that they ' are 
strictly prohibited from behaving With disrespect to the 
Commercial Residents of the Company V* 1 
Is it'to be wondered at if weavers living • undet 1 such 
intolerable restraint broke loose from it by cutting off their own 
thumbs? To revive bn ^industry that-was thus deliberately 
destroyed and which supplemented tbe resources of milliohs of 
people is the sacred duty of every Indian who loves his country 
and should be Considered a privilege by every Englishman who 
would repent of the grave'wrong J done to a great country by his 
ancestors. But instead of repentance, we &ee a painful' per¬ 
sistence in the policy initiated I50 years ago and arf equally 
painful effort made by every meins possible to bolster up the 
Wrong. 


jgth April,' i§28 

SERVICE OF THE SUPPRESSED ' 

■ By JM. K. Ganphj ).. 

The servant of thfe suppressed serves both himself and the 
society, as the oppressor ultimately oppresses ' himself, and the 
engineer is always hoist with his 6wn r petard. ‘ * 1 1 

We were on the point of being pariahs of the world, having 
treated the bulk of our 'brethren as untouchables; 1 We are 
however likely to escape that catastrophe, as the Hindu society 
is trying to remove this blot in various ways and in "many‘pro¬ 
vinces. By far the biggest and most successful of these efforts 
is perhaps the one conducted by Anasuyaben in - Ahmedabad. 

I addressed two meetings last month, one under the ^aus¬ 
pices of the Sweepers’ Mahajan and the other a gathering of 
the children of the Labour Union schools. Most of these 
children belonged to the suppressed classes. I take the follow¬ 
ing from the report that was read at the meeting : r 

* " The bulk of the labourers are ignorant, f illiterate, 
badly housed, and in the grip of pernicious cust6ms f and 
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l duty, and the foreign manufacturer employed the arm of 
political injustice to keep down and -ultimately^ strangle a 
competitor 'with whom hfe could not have contended on 
equal terms.” 

According to Thomas Munro “the Company’s Servants 
assembled the principal weavers and placed a guard over them 
until they entered mto engagements to' supply the Company 
only.*:! 

* The autnor men proceeds' r 

* '/* “When once a weaver accepted an advance he seldom 
‘ got out of his liability. * A peon * waS 5 'placed over him, to 
.quicken his deliveries if he delayed, < arid he was liable to 
be prosecuted in the courts - of justice.' >The sending of a 
peon meant a finfe of one anna (about d„) a day on the 
weaver, and the peon was armed with a rattan, which was 

, mot unoften used to good purpose. >< Fine 1 was sometimes 
imposed on the weavers, and their brass utensils were 
? seized for its recovery.'-The whole weaving 'population of 
villages were thus held id subjection to the Company’s- 
factoties. \ " The controL ohdef* which the weaver po¬ 

pulation was held was^ot merely a matter of practice, but 

> .was legalised by Regulations. ' It -was provided that a 
weaver who had received advances * from ^ the - Company, 

* shall on no account give’to any^ other persons whatever 
^European of Native, either the labour or the * produce en¬ 
gaged to the Company that on his failing to u deliver the 
stipulated cloths, * the Commercial "‘Resident ^shall be at 
liberty to place peons’upon him * in order to quicken his 
deliveries f that bn. his selling his 'cloths' to others, the 
weaver J shall be liable to be r prosecuted 1 In ’ the Dewani 

> Adalat;* f that ‘weavers^ possessed of more" than one loom,, 
and entertaining one or more workmen shall be subject 
to a penalty of 35 per cent, on the stipulated price of every 
piece of cloth that they may fail to deliver according to 
the written agreement;’ thattjlandlords and tenants ‘are 
enjoined not to hinder the Commercial Residents or their 
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officers from "access to weavers f *and that they' * are 
strictly prohibited from behaving With disrespect to the 
Commercial Residents of' the Company V** 
r Is it'to be wondered at if weavers living r undet- 1 such 
intolerable restraint broke loose from 1 it by cutting off their own 
thumbs? To Revive kn'industry that was Ihus deliberately 
destroyed and which supplemented the resources of millions of 
people is the'sacred duty of every Indian who 1 loves his country 
and should be Considered a privilege'by every Englishman who 
would repent of the grave wrong *dc>ne to a great country by his 
ancestors. But instead of repentance, we a painfuF per¬ 
sistence in the policy initiated 150 years ago and an equally 
painful effort made by every mekds possible to bolster up the 
Wrong 


tgth Aprils 1928 

SERVICE OF THE’SUPPRESSED"' 

1 * * l K's 4 _ * / •' 

By, Ganphi >. 

The servant of thie suppressed serves both himself and the 
society, as the oppressor ultimately oppresses himself, and the 
engineer is always hoist with his 6wn r petard. M 1 i 

We were on the point of being pariahs of the world, having 
treated the bulk of 1 our ' brethren as untouchables. " We are 
however likely to escape that catastrophe, as the Hindu society 
is trying to remove this blot in various ways and in many pro¬ 
vinces. By far the biggest and most successful of these efforts 
is perhaps the one conducted by Anasuyaben in Ahmedabad, 
I addressed two meetings last month, one under the r aus- 
picesofthe Sweepers’ Mahajan and the 1 other a gathering of 
the children of the Labour Union schools: Most of these 
children belonged to the suppressed classes. I takd theTolIow- 
ing from the report that was read at the meeting : 1 -' ' 

> " The bulk of the labourers are ignorant, f illiterate, 
badly housed, and* in the grip of pernicious ! customs' and 
45 
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vices. Infan£ marriages are still common amongst' them, 
v and 50 per cent of the infants die withm a year of their 
birth. They are also heavily indebted and have to pay as 
much as 75 per cent, interest.- fAnd yet, they are not an 
inconsiderable portion of the city population,, looking to 
their number and the office they perform. The prosperity 
of the great mill industry of the city depends largely on 
them, and hence welfare work amongst them is most 
essential. The Labour Union is trying to serve them in 
various directions, but education would seem to be the 
very basis of the whole effort.. Here is a brief account of 
the educational work that is being done, 

“ There are at present 10 day schools with 699 students, 
75 of whom are girls. 183 of these are Patidars, 60 Musal- 
mans, 456 belong to the various untouchable communi¬ 
ties. They are taught ~up“ to the Gujarati fourth standard, 
and special attention is paid to inculcating principles of 
sanitation, hygiene and temperance^ Asa result many of 
them who were never used to bathing and washing regular¬ 
ly do so now. Manual training is compulsory and almost 
all the students know -spinning. Carding is also taught 
in the higher classes and so the schools have for the most 
part their own slivers. There is a ; steady improvement in 
speed, children in the higher classes spinning 100 yards 
£ti hour. A successful effort has been made in interesting 
the children in wearing Khadi, three day schools having aH 
r their children Khadi-wearing. The other schools are also 
trying to follow suit.* The schools have stimulated a desire 
-for education and there is a steady improvement in the 
number on the -rolls as t wel| as in attendance. In fact the 
demand for schools is too great to cope with. 

“ In order that^ the children may begin their training 
in dean and; healthy, habits from, their very boyhood we 
have a Montessori school also with 50 children, 22 of 
whom are girls. These spend all their time between 7 am. 
to 5 p.m. ii} the school. r The school has had a most salu- 
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"tary effect on their habits. We wish we could dot all the 
mill areas with a number of such schools. ' 

M For grown-up boys of promise and character we have 
’been having an Ashram since 1921, the selection being 
limited to 25, and attention is concentrated on * bringing 
them into very dose contact with teachers of culture and 
character who live all the 24 hours in their midst. * All the 
processes of cloth-making from carding t a weaving are 
-taught them, and it is expected that the Ashram will turn 
out good workers for social reform in their own com¬ 
munities. ’** r 

“ The desire for education has been catching, so much 
so that the workers tn the mills also have asked for schools 
for themselves. We have 16 night schools with 612 stud¬ 
ents, 36 Patidars, IOO Musalmans, and 576 belonging to 
the untouchable communities. The school hours are from 
7-30 p. m. to 9-30 p. m. The schools have had a whole¬ 
some influence in weaning the Students from drink. There 
is a library and a reading room in each of the two mill 
areas. 

“The expenditure on education was Rs. 33,620 last 
year, out of which Rs. 6,250 were contributed by the Mill- 
-owuers’ Association, and Rs. 5,658-4-8 were contributions 
from various donors. For this we are grateful to all the 
donors. 

" There are in all 45 teachers in the day schools and 
38 teachers in the night schools/ They take a lively in¬ 
terest in their work and are affecting the lives of the 
workmen for the better.” ' i 

I do not know of workmen’s children elsewhere receiving* 
education under such orderly and careful organisation and in 
such numbers. 1 

The mill-owners ought to welcome the enterprise. On the 
-contrary they are reported to threaten to stop the monetary 
help they are at present giving. I do hope not only that it is 
a false alarm, but that they will yearly add to their * coatri- 
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butions. In doing so I should humbly think, they will be doing* 
nothing beyond what they owe to, their workmen. 1 - 

» * A noteworthy feature of the enterprise is the^ large contri¬ 
bution of .the workmen; themselves^ towards the expenses, the 
ultimate aim being to conduct, these.-schools wholly at their 
own expense, r This qf course presupposes,their economic bet¬ 
terments a stimulation in them *of the desire for sacrifice and 
tor the education of thei^ children. la the meanwhile the mill- 
owners and pthers philanthropists^ should keep the enterprise 
going., 4 ' 1 

The sweepers’ meeting was remarkable for the things it 
brought to light. I heard them^ing their songs with flawless* 
pronunciation. They were comparatively unlettered, but no 
one who Ji^ened to their; songs seould say that they belonged, 
to the, suppressed classes. c ]But they are indebted, ^underpaid, 
and addicted, to drink., >Most of them beg. and live on leavings^ 
from plates given tq ;them by Hindus* of higher castes. < Their 
condition makes the conclusion irresistible tha$ we the so-called, 
high past? JLmdus are , responsible, for jthgijr, failings, and pnly 
the inherent strength of Hinduism is responsible for their good 
pomts. ( Hinduism has. h$Iped k them v to retain some of their 
culture in j spite qf the oppression they h av ® laboured under 
They ;would never haver been reduced to their present state- 
if wq h?4 regarded them as pur own kith and,kin. 11 { 

Anasuyaben may carry on welfare work among them, but* 
who will look to, their housing? I have seen the, hovels they 
live in* Jt js the : duty pf the mill-owners and the Municipality 
to provide them, with better houses* and even if the former fail* 
in their duty the latter may not do so, for better housing is 
essential as jnuch for health pfthe pity, as for that of the- 
wqrkjnen., - ’ ‘ 

I addressed a third meeting which was full of painful ex-* 
perienqe* There is a suppressed, class night-school under jthe 
Gujarat Vidyapith conducted by the students of the Vidyalaya. 
They take considerable, pains over the school, which until 
a shori time ago a ver F * ar £ e attendance of dhed children. 
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The teachers thought of the sweepers* children and induced the 
•sweepers to send their children to the school but as. soon ns 
these came most of the dheds withdrew their children from the 
school! The teachers therefore turped to me to find a way out 
of the situation. So I went there. Very few dhed parents 
•attended the meeting. One of them whom I tried to tackle 
said frankly taking his stand on the traditional religion: “How 
may a dhed touch a sweeper ?” ‘JButif the touch of the sweeper 
pollutes the dhed , why should the higher bastes touch the 
dheds? L asked, i / We never ask 4 them to do so/ he quickly 
-arejoined, and floored me. 

< _ This is how we are hoist with our own petard. If untouch- 
1 ability had b^en/allowed to go on .unchecked, each oije of us 
.-should have considered the other untouchable and we should 
have been doomed. But thank God, in«pit& of the orthodox 
*dheds and banias and brahmans, the snake of untouchability is 
breathing its last. . . ; 

The teachers, of course, ought to adhere to their resolve. 
They should not be angry with the dheds , but neither should 
they let go a single sweeper boy for the sake of dhed boys. 
Let them shower all their love and attention on the sweeper 
boys, and there their duty ends, c Their determination and 
*faith will melt the hearts of the dheds , who, as soon as they 
iind the sweepers' children growing in cleanliness and charac¬ 
ter, will not help sending their own children too. The anti- 
^untouchability worker, has to begin at the lowermost rung <>f 
the ladder. There are, I know some ‘reformers * who are apt 
4 a think,: 4 Better reform and serve t>ur own castes before 
we reform and serve the dheds / This way of thinking 
.betrays impatience and ignorance, impatience because we 
t &&ht shy of obstacles, and ignorance because we forget that 
•all other reform of Hinduism is nothing - worth until the main 
reform, vis., the removal of tintouchability is achieved.: This 
blot poisons the whole system, even as a drop of arsenic would 
poison a tankful of milk. Remove this and you open the door 
£or other reforms retain this and you render othey reforms 
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nugatory* r Thetlisease of a consumptive unless the root causer 
is tackled remains just the same whether you* remove or do not 
remove a few abscesses on his body., 

(Translated from Navajivan,* M. D.)' 


Jpth April, 1928 

N AtlONAL 3 VEEK AT SATYAGRAHASHRAM 

The readers } of Young India are now • familiar with the way 
in which the National Week is celebrated at the Satyagrahash~ 
ram, Sabarniatn This year too, like the previous years, was 
one of fasting, prayer and intensive work. Last year marked 
: a new departure in that* the women ' and girls took their first 
lessons in scavenging during the Week. This year the services 
of the sweeper have been entirely done away with, and so what 
was unusual last year was absolutely usual* this* year**The 
„ inmates of the* Ashram did the extra intensive spinning over 
and above their normal'' work^ only, the school being closed to 
allow the children to do .their extra carding and slivering for 
the extra spinning. 1 

L < The weekly spinning shows; au advance over last year, so 
far as the adult inmates are concerned. The youngsters and 
-children would seem' toa have* somewhat slackened,, though 
individual efforts in all cases show an advance bver the previous* 

. year, which in its turn was better than the year before last. > 

'• Unlike previous years the practice of having some wheels 
running day and night during 1 the whole week was practically 
discontinued, it being thought the process ultimately became a 
Teat of physical endurance rather than one of spiritual advance.. 
3 A number of wheels were therefore run, this year for 16 hours- 
iby several groups of inmates,* some being - worked for * a day or 
two for 16 hours by single individuals,- 

Three youngsters, however, with irrepressible zeal, plied 
: their wheels for 24 hours on» the last day, if only to keep the 
^yearly tradition going, The results were* creditable, but none 
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of them could approach Keshu Gandhi’s ' record of ' last year, 
either in point of quantity or quality. Here are the resmlts : 


Name 

Yards- 

Hour** 

' Test 

Evenness 

Count 

Navin 

13,481 

23 

S 3 

87 

14 

Kanti 

12,266 

23 

:s 5 

89 

18 

Gulab 

11,000 

r 22 

.56, 

87, 

<■ 1 » i 

15 


« i ' 1 t l 4 

Keshu Gandhi’s last year’s record was. 15,748 yards in 23 hours* 
his yarn being stronger than that of this year’s competitors! 
One of the youngsters took , it into his head to card cotton for 


all the 24 hours one day, and performed the feat quite success¬ 


fully to the astonishment of many. Carding involves ipore 


physical exertion thaq spinning, and even a professional carder 
finds it difficult to be at his bow for oyer 10 hours. This 
youngster was at his for 22 K hours, having carded and slivered 


220 tolas of cotton I, , 

I now tabulate the results of the Week’s spinning, placing 
them side by side with the two preceding years 


1928 1927 1 ■■ 1926 . . 

Yds. Average Yds. Average t Yds. Average 
, per day » • per day per day 

Adult men 3,29,992 613 2,54.630 589 2,49,943 640 

„ women 2,69,520 792' 1.58,272 658 ’ 2,02.685 ’ 846 

Youngsters' 4.00,044 1.353 , 4.07,289 1,696 3,16,013 . 1,449 

Children. 50,210 433 59,945 624 .47,032 ' 1 465 

10,50,366 812, 8,80,136 869 . .8,15,673 858 

The number of spinners ‘this year was 172' out of 182, as 
against I35 last year and I34_’ih 1926, there'being this year a 
large number of non-members come to spend some time at the 
Ashram. This circumstance ’ probably accounts 'for the 
superiority of the results of 1926 over this year’s. But indivi¬ 
dual spinning broke all previous records as will be seen from 
the following table: 
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HIGHEST,WEEKLY £CORE IN YARDS 


£ 


1928 

<23,208 

19,488 

40,512 

™> 9 P 


* 1927' n 

25,536 

^18,848 

27,856 

10,368 


1926 

22,840' 

13,600 

22,99? 

9,708 


Expressed in terms of yards' Of cloth,' taking the yarn to te on* 
average of 1 4 coiints, it * may be said the youngster who did 
over 1 5,000 yards every day spun enough to make two dhotis of 
5x50* ’and tee’whole 5 yarn "produced during the week was* 
sufficient for 358 yards of cloth of 36 inches width. That gives 
an average of 2 square yards for each. 

' 1 tope the reader frill permit me to conclude with a person^ 
al note/ Ordinarily I "do not' exceed" 225 yards an hour! The 
week’s intensive work found me spinning some time''at the rate" 
of 525 yards an hour and normally at the rateTof over 450 yards 
an hour. I admit- the wheel ^fras a" better one, but I should 
attribute the very suddeh jump in the f "speed to continuous 
work and concentration; e As it is during the first three hours 
I spunat the rate of not atadre than; 300 yards, but the speed 
gradually increased and from the second day it never fell below 
450 yards. I am also inclined to think that Jhe fact that most 
pf us managed to, spin < from iwo to three hours a day besides 
attending to our normal work ? is at/ample demonstration of 
the fact that no one shobld find it difficult to find at least one 
hour a day for sacrificial spinning. ' Apart ’from the sacrificial 
value oT the spinning; I can safely ’SaY'that it is possible for a 
man or woman to' produce at the Snd of the year 30 yards of 
cloth jpt SO* t widths if he pr p she rnade a point of religiously 
spinning for an hour a day. T I takej tb.5 speed to be 350 yards 
or 10,000 yards per month, and 0 2p,ooQ yards of 15 to ,20 counts 
of yarn iseuough for a dhoti pr $art of 5 x 50". M. p* * 



MY BEST COMRADE GONE 
26 th April, J928 
MY BEST COMRADE GONE 
By M. K. Gandhi’ 

i He whom I had singled out as heir,to tny all is; nq L ,more. 
Idaganlal K. Gandhi, a grandsoq of an uncle of mine* had been 
with me in my;work since 1904. Maganlal'^ father has giyeo 
all his boys to the cause. The deceased went ^ajly this month 
to Bengal with Sbeth Jamnalalji and ,others, contracted # fagh 
fever whilst he was on duty in Bihar and died^ under ^he protect 
ting care of Vrajakishor Prasad in Patna after an'dlness pf nine 
days and after receiving all the devoted nursing that love 4 and 
skril could give. 

1 Maganlal Gandhi went with me to South Africa in ,1903 fa 
the hope of making a bit of a fortune.. But hardly, had he.been 
store-keeping for one year, when he responded to my sudden 
call to self-imposed poverty, joined the Phoenix ^ettlemenf and 
never once faltered or failed after so joining me„^ i he»- had 
not dedicated himself to the country’s service, his undoubted 
abilities and indefatigable industry would have madej him a 
merchant prince. But in a printing press he easily and quickly 
mastered the secrets of the art of printing. Though he had 
never before handled a tool or a machine, he found himself at 
home in the engine room, the machine pom and the com¬ 
positor's desk. He was equally at ease with the Gujarati edit¬ 
ing of the Indian Opinion . Since the Phoenix scheme included 
domestic farming, he became a good farmer., t His was I think 
the best garden at the settlement. ; It may be of interest to notf 
fhat the very first issue of Young fndta published fa Ahroeda- 
bad bears themarks of his labours when they were m 4 ucb 
needed. - , 

- He had a sturdy constitution which he wop away in advan* 
cing the cause to which he had dedicated himself. He rclosely 
studied and followed my spiritual career and I presented 
to piy co-workers brfikmacharya as a rule qf life eveq for 
married ipen in search pf; Truth, ,yya9 the first Xo pep- 
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ceive the beauty and the necessity of the practice, and though 
it cost him to my knowledge a terrific struggle, he carried it 
through to success, taking his wife along with him by patient 
argument instead of imposing his viewson her. 

' When Satyagraha was born, he was in the forefront. - He 
gav^ me the expression which I was striving to find to give its 
full meaning to what the South African struggle stood for, and 
which for want of a better term I allowed to be J recognised by 
tfie very insufficient and even misleading term ‘passive resis¬ 
tance/ I wish I had the very beautiful letter he then wrote to 
me giving his reasons for suggesting the nam eSadagraha which 
I changed to Satyagraha . He argued out the whole philosophy 
of the struggle step by step and brought the reader irresistibly 
to his chosen name. The letter T remember was incredibly 
short and to the 'point as all his communications always 
were. 

j During the struggle he was never weary of * Work* shirked 
no task and by his-intrepidity he ’infected* every 1 one around 
him with courage and hope. When every one went to gaol, 
when at Phoenix courting imprisonment was like a prize to be 
won at my instance, he stayed back' in order to shoulder ar 
much heavier task. -He sent his wife to join * the Women’s 
party. 

On our return to Tndia, it was he again who made it pos¬ 
sible to found the Ashram in the austere manner 'in J which it 
was founded. Here be was called to a newer and more difficult 
task. He proved equal to it. Untouchability was a very severe 
trial for him. Just for one brfef momehf his heart seemed to 
give wav. But it was only for a second. He saw that love had 
no bounds and that it was necessary to live down the ways of 
‘untouchables’, if only because the so-called higher castes were 
responsible for them. 

The mechancial department of the Ashram was not a con¬ 
tinuation of the Phoenix activity. Here we had to learn weaving, 
spinning, carding, 1 and ginning. Again I turned to 1 MaganlaK 
Though the conception was mine, his were the hands to reduce 
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it to execution. He learnt weaving and all the other processes- 
that cotton had to go through before it became Khadi, He was*, 
a born toeehanic. 

When dairying was introduced in thel Ashram he threw- 
himself with zeal in the work, studied dairy literature, named 
every cow and became friends with every jcattle oh \the* settle¬ 
ment. 

■ And when tannery was added, he was undaunted and had 
proposed to learn the principles of tanning as.soomas the got a 
little breathing time. Apart from his: scholastic * training in 
the High School at Rajkot, he learnt the many- things he knew 
so well in the school of hard experience. He gathered knowr- 
ledge from village carpenters, village weavers, farmers,, i shep¬ 
herds and such ordinary folk. 

He was the Director of the Technical Department , of the 
Spinners' Association and during the recent floods,in Gujarat, 
Vallabhbhai put him in charge of building the new township 
Vithalpur. 

He was an exemplary father. * He trained his children,— 
one boy and two girls, all unmarried still,—so as to make them, 
fit for dedication to the country. His son Keshu is showing 
very great ability in mechanical engineering all of which he has 
picked up like his father from seeing ordinary carpenters ands 
smiths at work. His eldest daughter Radha eighteen years old 
recently shouldered a difficult and delicate mission to Bihar in 
the interest of woman's freedom. Indeed he had a good grasp, 
of what national education should be and often engaged the 
teachers in earnest and critical discussion over it.. i , , * 

Let not the reader imagine that he' knew nothing of’ 
politics. ’ He did, but he chose the path of silent, selfless con¬ 
structive service. ' ?i 

«■ He was my hands, ray feet and ray eyes. The World knows, 
as little of how much my so-called greatness depends upon the 
incessant toil and drudgery of silent, devoted, able and pure 
workers, men as well as women. And among them all Maganlafc 
was to me the greatest, the best and the purest. 
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As I am penning these lines, I hear the sobs of the widow 
bewailing the death of her«. dear husband. Little does - she 
^realise that I am more widowed than she. And but for a 
living faith in God, I should become a raving maniac for the 
loss of one who was dearer to me than my own sons, who never 
once deceived me or failed me, who was a personification of 
1 industry, who was the watchdog of the Ashram in all its as¬ 
pects—4 material, moral and spiritual. Hts life is an inspiration 
fobme, h ^standing demonstration of the efficacy and the 
-supremacy of the moral law. In his own life he proved visibly 
for me hot for ’a few days, not for a few months, but for twenty- 
four long years,—now alas all too short,^that service 'of the 
country* service of humanity, and self-realisation or knowledge 
of God are synonymous terms. 

- j * Maganlal is dead, but he lives in his works whose imprints 
he;* who .runs may-read .on every particle of *dush in the 
-Ashram. 


26th April, 1928 '• 4 * 

‘A MORAL STRUGGLE , 

- y i J a 

- v By M. Kb Gandhi 

lam a husband aged 30.. My wife is about the same 
-age. We have five? Children, of which two are fortunately 
'-dead, v I know the responsibility for the’ rest of our children. 
-But I find it difficult, if not impossible, to. discharge that 
-responsibility^ You have advised> self-restraint. Well, I 
have practised it for the last three years, but that is very 
.«much against my } partner's - wish^ She insists on what 
. poor mortals call the joy of life, j You from your superior 
height may call it a sin. But my partner does - not see it 
Jjd that light. Nor is she afraid of: hearing more children 
Jo pie, . She has not the sense of responsibility that l fiat- 
*ter myself with the belief I have.. My parents side more 
"with my wife than, with me and there are daily, quarrels. 
The denial of satisfaction to > my ; wife has made • her so 
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peevish and so irritable that she flares up on the slightest > 
pretext. My problem now is how to solve ,th& difficulty*: 
The children I have are top many forj me. .1 am' too pooir 
to support them.} The wife seems Utterly'-irreconcilable^ 
If she does not have the satisfaction, she ^demands* Shei 
may even go astray or go mad or commit suicide*! J telL 
you, sometime? I feel that if the la*? of - the land permitted 
* it, I would shoot dowh all unwanted, children t as you would 
stray dogs. For the last three months I have gone, with-? 
out the second meal, without tiffin.> Xhave^ busmessobli*T 
gations which prevent me from fasting for i days* j X get no^ 
compassion from the wife because! she ^considers I am a s 
humbug. I know the literature on birth-control. ^ It is^ 
temptingly written. And I have , read your/bookfon sel£-<< 
restraint, I find myself - between the devil,. and- .‘the deep r 
blue sea,” „ l! - 

- The foregoing is $ faithful paraphrase of, a heart-rending 
letter from a young man who has given me hisnifulT name and 
address and whom I have known for some years.,■; Being afraid 
to give bis name, he tells me he wrote twice before ^anonymous^ 
ly hoping that I would deal with his communications dn the 
pages of Young India . * I receive so many anonymous betters 
of this type that I hesitate to deal with thenv even as I have 
considerable hesitation in dealing with this letter* although I: 
know it to be perfectly genuine and know it to be a letter Xrom 
a striving soul. The subject-matter is so delicate. . But I see 
that I may not shirk an obvious duty claiming as I do claim a 
fair amount of experience of such cases and more especially 
because ipy method has given relief in several similar cases. 

The condition in India, so far as English-educated Indians* 
are concerned, is doubly difficult. The gulf between husband 
and wife from the point of view of social attainments is .almost 
too wide to be bndgeable. Some young men seem to »think 
that they.bave solved it satisfactorily by simply throwing their 
wives overboard, although they know that in , their ' caste there 
is no divorce possible and therefore no re-marriage on.the part 
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of their Wives possible. Yet others,—and this is the far more 
numerous class,-Nise their wives merely ' as vehicles of enjoy¬ 
ment without sharing their intellectual life with them; A very 
small number,^but daily growing,—has a quickened conscience 
and are faced with the moral difficulty such as my correspon¬ 
dent is faced with; ^ 

? In my opinion,’sexual union to be legitimate is permissible 
only when both the parties desire it. I ' do not recognise the 
right of either partner to compel satisfaction. And if my 
position is correct in the case in point, there is no moral obli¬ 
gation oh the part of the husband to yield to the wife’s impor¬ 
tunities. But this refusal at once throws a much greater and 
more exalted responsibility on the' husband’s shoulders. He 
will not lobk down upon his wife from his insolent height but 
will humbly recognise that ^what to him is not a necessity 
is to her a fundamental necessity. He will therefore treat 
her with the! utmost gentleness and love- and » will have 
confidence* ih~ his Own 'purity to transmute*his partner’s 1 
passion. intoi energy of the highest type. 1 He will there¬ 
fore have'to become'her real friend, guide and physician. 
He will have to give her his fullest confidence and with inex¬ 
haustible patience explain to her the moral basis of his action, 
the true nature of the relationship that should subsist between 
husband and wife and the true meaning of marriage. He will 
find in the process that many things that were not clear to him 
before will be clear and he will draw his partner closer to him 
if his own restraint is truthful. 

/..In the case an point I cannot help saying that the desire 
not to have more children is not enough reason for refusing 
satisfaction. * It appears almost cowardly to reject one’s wife’s 
advances merely for fear of having to support * children. A 
check upon an unlimited increase in the family is a good ground 
for both the parties jointly and individually putting a restraint 
upon sexual desires, but it is not sufficient' warrant for one to 
■refuse the privileges of h common bed to the other. 

And why jthis impatience of children? Surely there is 
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enough scope for honest, hard-working and’ intelligent men to 
earn enough for a reasonable number of children* 1 admit 
that for one like my correspondent who is ' honestly * trying to 
devote his whole time to the service of the country it is difficult 
to support a large and growing family and at the same time to 
serve a country, millions of whose children are seim-starved* 
I have often expressed the opinion »in these ,pages that it 
wrong to bring forth progeny in India so ^ Jong as, she* is in 
bondage. _ But that is a very good reason for young men and 
young women to abstain from marriage, not a conclusive rea¬ 
son lor one partner refusing sexual co-operation to the other. 
That co-operation can be lawfully refused* if is a duty to refuse 
when the call for brahmackarya on the highest ground 4 of pure 
religion is imperative.. And when such a call has clearly come 
it will have its healthy reaction upon the partner. Assuming* 
however,that it does not produce such reaction in time, it wilf 
still be a duty to adhere to restraint even at the risk of losing 
the life or the sanity of one's partner^ The cause] of brahma 
charya demands sacrifices no less heroic than say, the cause 
of Truth, or of one’s* country. In view of what J have 
said above, it is hardly necessary to state that artificial 
control of birth is an immoral practice having , no place 
in the conception of life that underlies my argument. 


26th Aprtl, 192& 

TO EUROPEAN FRIENDS 

By M. K. Gandhi 
* / » * t 
It is not without deep sorrow that I am now able to an¬ 
nounce that the much talked of visit of mine tQ Europe is not 
to come off this year at any rate* To those in Austria, Hoffand* 
England, Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, Germany r and .Russia 
who had sent me kind invitations* I can only, say that their 
disappointment will be no greater than mine. * j 

Somehow jpr other I dread a visit to Europe and America, 
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Not that I distrust the peoples of' thes£ great Continents any* 
more than I distrust my-own; but I distrust myself; I have no 
desire to go to the West in f search Of health or for sightseeing. 
I have no desire to deliver * public* speeches, ! detest being 
lionised I wonder 4f I shall * ever again have the - health to 
stand the awful strain of public speaking and public demons¬ 
trations, If God ever sent me to the West I should go there to 
penetrate the hearts of the masses, to have quiet talks With the 
youth of the West and have the privilege of meeting kindred 
spirits—lovers ot peace at any price save that of Truth. < ' * 
'' r But 1 feel that I have as yet no message to deliver person¬ 
ally to the 'JTVest/ I believe my • message ' to be' universal but 
as yet I feel that I can best deliver it through my work in my 
own country.' If 1 can show' visible success in India, the 
delivery of the message becomes complete. J ‘If I came to the 
conclusion that India had no use for T my message, I should 
not care to go elsewhere in search of listeners even though T 
still retained faith itf it> If, therefore,' I featured out of India; 
I should do so because I have faith, thodgh I cannot demons 
strate ii to the satisfaction of all, that the message is* being 
surely received by India be it ever so slowly.' ' 1 ‘ 

1 <■ -'Thus whilst Twas hesitatingly’ carrying on the correspon¬ 
dence with friehds-who had invited’ me, I' §aw that there was 
need for me to go to Europe, if only.to see M, Romain Rolland. 
Owing to my distrust of myself over a general visit, I wanted 
to make my visit to that Wise* man of the West the primary 
cause of my journey to iEuirdpe, JI therefore' .referred ray diffi¬ 
culty to him and asked bin? in the 1 /rankest manner possible 
whether he would let me make my desire to meet him the 
primary cause of my*Vislf to Europe: * In' reply I have a noble 
letter from him through Mirabai (Miss Slade) wherein, he says, 
that in the hame of truth itself, he will not think of letting me 
go to Europe if a visit to him is to be the primary cause. He 
will not let me interrupt my labours here for the sake of our 
meeting. I read in his letter no false humility.* I read in it a 
most genuine - expression*of truth. He knew when he wrote 
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his reply that my desire to go to Europe to meet him was not. 
for a mere courteous discussion but in the interest of the 
cause as dear to him as to me. But evidently he was too 
humble to bear the burden; of calling me merely so that in 
furtherance of the common interest we might by mutual talks 
understand each other better* And I wanted, him to shoulder 
that very burden, if he felt that truth required us to meet each, 
other face to face. His reply, therefore, I have taken as a clear 
answer to my prayer. Apart from this visit, I felt within me 
no imperative call. ✓ 1 

' I have taken the public into my confidence, as against my 
wish, the fact that a visit to Europe during this season was* 
under serious contemplation was published in the papers. I 
regret my decision but it seems to be the correct one. For 
whilst there is no urge within to go to Europe, there is, an in¬ 
cessant call within for so much to do here. * And pow the 
death of my best comrade seems to keep me rooted to the: 
Ashram. * * 

But I may say to the many friends in Europe, that next 
year, if all is well and if they still will have me, I shall try to 
undertake the postponed tour, under the strict limitations 
mentioned by me and this 1 shall do whether I am ready to 
deliver my message or not. To see my numerous friends face to 
face will be no small privilege. But let me conclude this personal 
explanation by saying that if ever I am privileged to visit the 
West, I shall go there without changing my dress /or habits* 
save in so far as the climate may require a change and self- 
imposed restrictions may permit. My outward, form is I 
hope an expression of the inward. 


26 th Apr*!, 1928 
FOUR MONTHS’ WORK 
By M. K. Gandhi^ 

The Vaishya Vidyashram Sasavape which started the* 
constructive programme in right earnest last year has Sent the 
46 
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following report of work during four months ending Chaitra: 

“ We started with carding and spinning. During the 
four months under report we added ginning and weaving. 
We have to import cotton - from Central Provinces and 
Gujarati We have recently purchased 784 lbs. of unginned 
• cotton from Wardha, and the whole of it will be converted 
into Khadi by the boys themselves. The Khadi depart- ? 
ment is under Sr. Kane, one of the teachers. He received 
his training at Satyagrahashram during the last vacation. 
We have engaged the services of a weaver on Rs. 25. The, 
boys have formed a committee of eight to, look after the 
whole work. 

- “Half an hour's spinning on the wheel is compulsory i 
for boys of the 5th to the loth class. Forty wheels are 
at work. Spindles and other accessories we have to 
get from Ahmedabad and Bardoli. 40 lbs. of yarn was 
spun during the period under report The. lowest . count 
was 6 and the highest was 20. The usual speed is 250 
yards and the highest speed is 560 yards., 

“Boys of the lower classes spin on the taklL Their 
speed ranges from 75 to 100 yards, f 

“The upper class boys who spin on the wheels do their 
-own ginning and carding. All the three varieties of bows 
^re used* * The highest rate is 16 tolas an hour., 60 lbs. 
was carded during the period under report. ' 

i **Weaving has been<* started only recently. We had 
*50 lbs. spun during the first half year ready for weaving. 
There are 3 fly shuttle looms working, one for dhoti, one 
for towels and one for ordinary_ doth.. Some boys have 
learnt weaving. During the four months under report 200 
yards or 85 rupees worth of Khadi was woven, and the 
wholelhas been sold f r - i , 

“All the teachers of the school are members of the 
A. I. S. A., and 15 boys' are members of the Juvenile 
1 Branch, B Section. / j 

‘The number'of habitual Khadi wearers amongst 
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students is 75 pei; cent, of the total number and is daily 
increasing.” 

The foregoing resume of four months’ increasing work is 
proof, if proof be still necessary, of what earnest effort can do. - 
Where the wheel is reported to , have failed, it was not i the 
wheel that failed, but the wheel masters that failed because they t 
had no faith. School-boys all the, world over will respond to ( 
honest endeavour as the boys of u the Sasavane Ashram Jiave \ 
•done. And ^ from the figures that are published from time to f 
time in these columns, any one who cares can work out an 
.arithmetical calculation showing how many children working 
«ay at least one hou* per day at the wheel or the takli can spin 
enough yarn to clothe the whole nation. Oh for an imagination 
that will visualise the simple beauty of the wheel as a sure 
^solvent of the economic distress of the country! 


'3rd May, 1928 
MAGANLAL GANDHI 

lln these days of their trial Gandhiji and the Ashram have 
been recipients of numerous telegrams and letters of sympathy* 
Needless to «ay that they have made the cross more bearable, 
and on behalf of the Ashram I publicly express my grateful¬ 
ness to all those friends, as it is impossible to reply to all of 
them individually. 

Numerous have been the spontaneous tributes paid> to'the 
vnemory of dear MaganlalbhaL It is some comfort to find that* 
though he was not at all in the limelight f his work was appre¬ 
ciated by all alike who agree that his death is a national loss 
which is irreparable. I wish I could publish all those tributes. 
I am afraid I can find room for only a few. M. D.J 

HIS MATCHLESS TAPASYA 

I was stunned by the telegrapi about the untimely and sad. 
death of Maganlal. Single-handed he managed the Ashram ia 
your absence and, alone gave to it its outer form. 
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The Ashram, the whole of Gujarat, nay the entire country,, 
will be the poorer for the loss. 

' He was the Very soul of the Khadi movement. - His loss 
is indeed irreparable. ' , * 

" How I miss him today. When he went to Calcutta he^ 
came to take leave of me. ’ I was loath to give it for I needed* 
him here badly. But when he promised* not to stay a day 
longer than necessary I let him go. I cannot still believe that 
he is gone. He captured me from * the moment I visited the' 
Ashram, and I felt like a blood brother towards him. If there- 
was onfc person whom I found immersed in work, no matter* 
when I went to the Ashram, it j was he. T never found him- 
free. He had an Iron frame, but, for the last two or three years,, 
it had begun to betray marks of overstrain and much mental* 
worry. 

He built up the Ashram. He-took up your burden and 1 
toiled tirelessly under it and during the two-years you were in* 
jail the entire responsibility fell on his shoulders. It was easy 
for you to keep all the* elements together.- Your yery perso¬ 
nality compelled deference and obedience, but for any one else- 
it was a veritable crown of thorns. But Maganlal wore it man¬ 
fully* by dint of his self-effacement and austere penance. 

.j. As an outsider I could only now and then look in and tried 1 ' 
to lighten his load by a word of chee?* or sympathy. He felt* 
much relieved. - 

. No one’s tapasya equalled his, and he was the only person j 
who made an incessant effort to. carry out entirely all your; 
principles*. You sowed the seed of Khadv but it was he who* 
from its germination watered and nursed and tended it with 
watchful care, . , A 

j <, For me his help was invaluable in connection with public* 
work in Gujarat.. The part he played i? flood relief work was^ 
simply wonderful. It is a* pity he did not live to finish the 
building of Vitthalpur which he had planned. 

L It has often occurred to me that today your principles are 
not making sufficient headway in the country because your co— 
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■•workers are so imperfect and it almost seems that it is GocJ’s 
will that you should be born again with all your co-workers to 
complete your mission. May it not be that He has called away 
Maganlal to prepare the way? His will be done. 

> VALLABHBHAI PATEL, 
NO ONE LIKE HIM 

Satishbabu and I got out; at Barrackpur from the North 
Bengal Express to go to Sodepur sending Jamnalalp straight 
*on to Calcutta. At Barrackpur we picked up a Bengali paper 
and saw what we expected least in our wildest fancies—the 
passing away of Maganlalbhai. I would not believe it until I 
spelled out the Bengali characters with my owd eyes. } , 

In the midst of life we are in death indeed. What a blow 
^toBapu! ; J 

There was no one like Maganlalbhai in the whole circle of 
TChadi men. I had got to like him beyond measure, straight as 
-an arrow in character, simple as a child, so sweetly reasonable 
and so gentle that he could bear even with my cynicism and 
^tbe deplorable weakness for ridicule I so often displayed. It is 
a terrible loss to us alL Babu may be the Ashram's grand¬ 
father. But Maganlalbhai was like an eldest son and what loss 
•is so great and what sorrow so keen to a mother as the death of 
one’s first born? Maganlalbhai was so truly Bapu’s right hand 
and he is gone. No one can replace him. Where is the faith, 
’the discipline, the unalterable purpose, the simplicity of 
character, the balance and the purity? C, R. 

ONE TRUE STEADFAST SOLDIER 
Yesterday in the paper I read of the passing away of 
Maganlalbhai and could hardly believe my eyes. So has gone 
out of the struggle one true steadfast soldier, better than whom 
'there are few amongst our people. I see that strong, clean, 
manly face and figure going about silently yrith flashing eyes 
and that bright smile lighting up the face when occasion arose, 
and all the time one felt that the fire of your ideals burnt 
brightest because he never showed it. I know wbat^ place he 
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occupied in your heart and though I fee* Tike bringing a drop* 
of water into the v ocean, I feel that you ■will understand my 
feeble attempt to tell you that I am aware of the shadow that 
must pass ^ over those sad world-embracing eyes of yours^ 
though your koul is quite sure that you are one with him across 
the barriers. ) vNARGIS CAPTAIN 

SEVERE: LOSS * ! 

r * i * 

Your telegram telling of Maganlal’s death came this after¬ 
noon/ From Chhaganlal I had heard of his illness, but I 
thought his rugged constitution* would carry him through* 
safely. *. 

* I am exceedingly sorry. ±±e was the first Indian friend I 
had after coming to* this country and a finer friend no one 
could ask. for. I did love him much* "Such charm, tact, kind¬ 
ness^ cheerfulness, humility, steadfastness, persistence, enthu~ 
siasm, earnestness,carefulness, intellectual curiosity and zeal 
and candour, understanding, breadth of mind aqd of sympathy,, 
faith! He was a fine strong man. We will all miss 1 him> 
greatly, and the loss to the Kbadi movement is severe. 

* GOVTND (Richard Gregg) 

3 rd May , igz8 

CLERKS v. WORKINGMEN 
By M. K,’ Gandhi 

Sheth Ranchhodlal, Amritlal : has sent me the following* 
scheme of Industrial Insurance for clerks: 

> - u Workingmen’s condition, their wages, their needs etc*. 
ard a constant subject of enquiry in these days in this as 
well as in foreign countries, but no One seems to take any 
interest in the welfare of the clerks supposed to belong to- 
the middle Classes. ' These clerks are considerably worse 
off than workingmen. In a family of four to six 'members 
there is only one wage-earner who starts life with 30 rupees* 
a month and ends with 6a Much of his misfortune is due? 
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to the social status of which he is the .victim, f On the death 
of the single, bread-winner his wife and children are re¬ 
duced to a plight very near starvation. To say nothing of 
his ever becoming rich, the clerk's life is one long-drawn- 
out agony of anxiety as to how to keep body and soul to¬ 
gether. A trifling increment of Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 tempts him 
to change masters now and then, and he has hardly a 
record of long unbroken service in one firm. . , , 

“The following measures are suggested for the better¬ 
ment of the clerks' lot: 

1. Service to be as permanent as possible. 

2. Cheap gram and cloth shops to be provided by the 

employers. i 

3. Free medical aid, 

4. Houses at cheap rent. 

5. Provision of education for their children. 

6. Loans at moderate rates of interest. 

7. Insurance schemes makipg provision for depen¬ 
dents after the death of the employee. 

“ The first six would seem to be eminently; easy to 
introduce, but the seventh should be also no less easy and 
beneficial. The Ahmedabad New Cotton Mills Company 
is seriously considering the scheme and a concrete step is 
likely to be taken immediately. t 

“The industrial insurance scheme would seem to be 
very effective. Under it every clerk of the mill would 
have his life insured for Rs. 1,500, trifling fractions of the 
monthly salary being charged as premium, somewhat as 
under: 

** No premium for clerks drawing under Rs. 50 p m 
, For those drawing Rs. 51 to 75 Re. 0-15 p.m. 

For those drawing Rs. 76 tp 100 Rs. 1-6 p.m. 

For those drawing Rs. 101 to 150 Rs. 1-8 p.m. 

For those drawing Rs. 151 to 250 Rs. 2-0 p m. 

For those drawing over . Rs. 251 Rs. 2-4 p.m. 

** In addition to this the mill will pay a bonus of 
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IRs. 1,200 annually which will be distributed to the mem¬ 
bers of the family'of the clerk deceased during the year. 
It has been ascertained that the average annual mortality 
is I among 60, so that each deceased's family is likely to 
get an extra Rs. 1,200/ How this sum is to be utilised and 
distributed to the members of the deceased's family will be 
decided by the Insurance Board, but in no case will any 
part of it be permitted to be applied to post mortem dinner 
or other questionable expenses. 

“I hope all the mills in the country would follow 
suit." ‘ * 

I understand little of insurance, but I take it that in this 
age of insurance any scheme of industrial insurance devised 
for the benefit of the clerical workers would be to their good. 
Only an insurance expert can offer helpful criticism of the 
scheme, and I take it that Sjt. Ranchhodlal has framed the 
scheme in consultation with some large-hearted expert. 

There cannot be two opinions as to the fact that mill- 
owners, no less than other business and commercial firms, 
ought to take a paternal interest in the welfare of their emplo¬ 
yees. The relations between the employer and the employee 
have been up to now merely those of the master and servant, 
they should be of father and children. I therefore welcome the 
scheme. 

Medical relief should not, in my opinion, be free. It should 
be genuine, prompt and cheap. Free aid is likely to under¬ 
mine their independent spirit. Sometimes free aid is rendered 
perfunctorily and sometimes it is abused, from both of which 
evils the clerks should be saved. 

The main grievance of the clerk and the workingman is 
low pay and indifference to his welfare. The measures sugges¬ 
ted in the scheme will be a direct and simple redress of the 
grievance, and I welcome them.' 

The condition of clerks is in certain respects, undoubt¬ 
edly much more pitiable. I have a vivid picture of their condi¬ 
tion before my mind. It was given to me in 1915 in Calcutta 
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by the Marwadi Clerks' Association.. It Was a tragic tateof 
their helplessness. The number of clerks is small, Jheir power 
of endurance and their capacity for union is feeble. Whereas 
the clerk is the* only earning member of his family, practically 
all the members of the workingman's family are wage-earners. 
The clerks must bestir themselves to improve their own condi¬ 
tion. They must unite, and must educate. their dependents, 
especially their wives^ to engage in some gainful occupation. 
They have lost all self-confidence and are helpless. Those who 
are honest, competent in their work, conscientious and hard 
working need not despair of finding a suitable situation. 

True social economics will teach us that the workingman, 
the clerk and the employer are parts of the same indivisible 
organism. None is smaller or greater than the other. Their 
interests should be not conflicting but identical and inter¬ 
dependent, * , » 

(Translated from Navajtvan by M. D.) 


3rd May , 1928 

NECESSITY OF DISCIPLINE 
, By, M. K. Gandhi 

Some workers in the Khadi service write : 

M By Head Office circular dated the 20th ultimo, we 
the workers of this Head Office were notified to come 
punctually at £.30 and leave the office at 10 in the morn¬ 
ing and to attend at 2 and leave at 6.30 in the evening. 
Some of us who reside two miles off from the Ashram felt 
it very difficult to go and come in the hot sun especially in 
these days of the year. As it injured our health due to 
irregularity of meals, we requested the Secretary to change 
the time which he flatly refused to do. Anyway, though 
*we tried to be punctual, sometimes we went a few minutes 
late and were marked absent. Now, when we were marked 
^absent we again wrote to him explaining our difficulties 
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and requested him to change the time so as to suit us and 
we requested <him also to cancel the previous absences 
marked owing to late-coming. We received no reply to our- 
notice. So we refrained from going to the office-j Though 
he himself resides just a furlong from the Ashram, even 
having a departmental cycle, he could not be punctual in 
this, irespect;' but we were required in an authoritative 
mannef to be, punctual You say* ‘Khadi is sacred service 
to Vartdrdnardyan.' t If it signifies :so much sacrtedness,. 
i why should this inferiority and superiority prevail among 
workers in the same field ?” t 

Here there is an obvious confusion of ^ideals. Distorted 
notions of superiority and inferiority have given rise to indisci¬ 
pline in almost all the national organisations. Many people 
think .that to abolish distinctions of rank means passport to 
anarchy and licence. Whereas the meaning of abolition of 
distinctions should be perfect discipline,—perfect because of* 
voluntary obedience to the laws of the organisation to which 
we may belong, i.e , the laws of our being. For man is him¬ 
self a wonderful organisation and what applies to him applies, 
to the social or political Organisations of yvhich he may be a 
member. And even as, though the different members of the body 
are not inferior to any, they' are voluntarily subject to the 
control of the mind, whilst the body is in a healthy state, so- 
have the members of an organisation, whilst hone is superior 
or inferior to any other, to be voluntarily subject to the mind 
of the organisation which is the~head. An organisation which 
has no directing mind or which has no members co-operating 
.with the mmd suffers from paralysis and is in a' dying condi¬ 
tion. , , _ . , . , 

The correspondents who have sigaed the letter I have 
reproduced do not realise that if they do not accept the elemen¬ 
tary discipline involved in giving regular attendance, that 
Khadi office of whklrthey are members cannot work profitably 
* to its purpose, Le. % service of J>artdranarayan . ..Let them 
realise that the voluntary discipline of a Khadi office should be 
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much stricter than the compulsory discipline of a Government, 
office. If the chief of the Khadi office concerned does not - 
attend always in time,, it is highly likely that he is engaged in * 
Khadi work even when he is not at his office.. For whilst the- 
staff has fairly regular hours the chief has ho hours of recrea¬ 
tion. If he is honest and realises the responsibilities of his high, 
office, he has to work day and night in order to make Ktaad* 
what it should be. It is-one thing to come into a going concern, _ 
totally another to enter a newly formed organisation intended 
to be the largest of its kind in the worlds Such an organisa¬ 
tion requires the vigilant, intelligent and honest watch not of' 
one worker but of thousands^ These workers have to come- 
into being by belonging to the existing organisations and im¬ 
posing on themselves the hardest discipline of which they 
may be capable. 


3rd Mtiy Y 1928 

THE MEANING OF VOLUNTARY POVERTY 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Sjt. Chhaganlal Joshi is the Secretary to the Managing- 
Committee of the Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati. He had a 
University scholarship for post-graduate study In economics , 
and ever since he gave up that scholarship to take part in the- 
Non-co-operation movement he has been in the Ashram. 
About a fortnight ago he had a-summons from a first class- 
magistrate to appear as witness in a criminal case. ‘ The police¬ 
man who came to serve the summons behaved most carelessly. 
He came shouting for Chhaganlal Joshi. This I heard and/ 
directed him to Sjt. Chhaganlal Joshi. He gave him the 
summons. Sjt. Chhaganlal asked him to wait until he had 
read it, but 4 take it if you care ’ he said and went away. 

Sjt. Chhaganlal read out the summons to me. He seemed/ 
to be knowing nothing about the case, and he did not know 
what to do. He had no time of his owq, nor had he any money 
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:for railvyay^ fare. Fot all his time and money belonged to the 
^Ashram, $s every member is supposed to have given Jiis all to 
f the Ashram. The money in possession of the Ashram, is all 
public money ear-marked by the donors for the purpose for 
-which it exists, and could certainly not be utilised for railway 
fare to respond to a summons^ And so Sjt. ChhaganlaJ Joshi 
was in the predicament i of the pauper of Orissa, the only 
difference being that whilst the latter could receive and use for 
himself whatever others gave him, the former could not use a 
•donation except for the purpose pf the Ashram. Herein lies 
pthe beauty as well as the restraint of voluntary poverty. , 

What then would an Orissa pauper do if he was served 
with a summons as * in this case ? The policeman had not 
cared to explain to him the meaning pf the summons, nor to 
pay him the railway fare to enable him to go to the court. In 
the present case the magistrate’s court was some miles away 
from Ahmedabad near a station on the Prantijj line. The 
Orissa pauper would be absolutely helpless and would not 
know what to dp. , , 

So Sjt. Chhaganlal decided to sit still and suffer the conse¬ 
quences. Otherwise his voluntary poverty would have no 
meaning, nor could he serve the poor if he did not behave like 
them, i 

This inevitable inability to respond to .the summons was 
interpreted by the magistrate as contempt of court and he 
issued a warrant of arrest against Sjt. Joshi., The man serving 
the warrant said;. r We will not arrest you, if you promise 
to attend on the due date/ 

4 1 would willingly promise/ said Sjt, Joshi, * provided I get 
the railway fare and allowance/ i ,, 

The man had no authority to make the payment and so 
he produced Sjt. Joshi before a first class magistrate in 
Ahmedabad. The latter had no time to go into the case. 
Sjt, Josh! explained how he failed to obey the summons, but 
the magistrate trained in the traditions of the bureaucracy 
said * . , . 
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4 1 am afraid lean do nothing; Lam. prepared to release^ 
you on bail, and you may if you like agitate later on/ 

If he was prepared to give bail, without getting the fare 
and the allowance, why should he not have obeyed the original 
summons ? 

The sun was blazing*overhead when Sjt* Joshi was ordered 
to proceed to -the police station. He refused any longer to 
walk and the policemen in charge were compelled to hire a 
carriage. Ultimately Sjt. Joshi was taken to Talod under a full j 
police escort and produced before the magistrate. The moment 
the magistrate saw Sjt. Joshi he realised his mistake, paid him < 
the fare and allowance and released him on> parole. 

It is reported that this simple act of courage had a very 
good effect on the people of Talod who were greatly delighted. 

Those who have accepted voluntary poverty can by acting 
in the manner of Chhaganiai Joshi easily hasten the end of the 
injustice and tyranny that seems today to be the lot of the poorl 

The thoughtless discourtesy of the magistrate In the case 
was remarkable. He issued the summons without the least 
inquiry and having done so did nothing to provide the' man 
summoned with the wherewithal to obey the summons. I am 
told that it is not the practice to pay the witnesses' railway fare 
and allowance in advance. If that is the case, it means terrible 
hardship for the poor. The issue of warrant in the case betray¬ 
ed the magistrate’s criminal negligence. H® had na evidence * 
of the proper service of the summons. 

He did not care to inquire whether* Sjt. Joshi had at all 
received the summons. One can only imagine what terrible 
injustice lies hidden in this Government's - department of 
'justice/- 

It is difficult to say what would have happened in Talod,. 
had Sjt. Chhaganiai been the dumb pauper of Onssa. What a * 
shower of abuse he might have received and how* fiercely the 
magistrate might have bullied him! The man who had been so 
much sinned against might have been branded as n sinner. 

Though the Government is-, resppnsiblev foe this*- reckless. 
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and insolent behaviour towards the poor, one cannot help 

- observing that the Indian officials who behave in this fashion 
i-have absolutely no excuse to do so. It * is possible that this 
high-handedness was there even in pre-British days. But a 
"wrong does not become right if it can be proved to be pre- 
,r British.j And if even Indian officials do not mend their ways, 

those who have accepted voluntary poverty ought to correct 
~ them through Satyagraha* 

{Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 

JOth May , JQ 28 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR 
By M.K. Gandhi 

At the request of Sheth Kasturbhai the agent of the ‘Raipur 
" Manufacturing Company’ Gandhiji performed the opening 
ceremony of a creche for the,benefit of the infants of the mill- 
hands working in the company’s' mills- In his introductory 
-.speech in which he expatiated on the duties of the mill-agents 
towards the mill-hands, Sheth Kasturbhai said that it was his 
visit to Messrs. Lever’s Port Sunlight in England that had 

- stimulated his interest in starting some welfare work among his 
mill-hands* The, building was erected at a cost of Rs. 25,000, 
Gandhiji in declaring the institution open said t 

“Perhaps it is quite appropriate that this/ creche is being 

- opened by one who calls himself a labourer, though let me con¬ 
fess to you that it was not without ;some hesitation that I 

-accepted the invitation when it was brought to me by Sheth 
Kasturbhai, not because I did not like the object, but because I 
was so pre-occupied, and nothing would have pleased me better 
^han that you should have got this function performed by some 
one more deserving than myself preferably, a mill-owner. But 
,my regard for Sheth Kasturbhai prevailed and I had to yields < 
‘‘When I established my Ashram in Ahmedabad the con¬ 
sideration which weighed with me was not merely that it was 
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the capital of Gujarat, nor that it was a busy commercial centre^ 
but that it was a great ceatre of textile industry and I felt that I 
-could reasonably count on the help of the mill-agents and be 
able to render some service to the city. Today I am glad to be 
able to say that these expectations of mine have not been 
altogether unfulfilled, ‘ Though I have a recollection of some 
bitter experiences I have also a number of sweet recollections 
of my relations with the mill-owners- I have not yet given up 
hope of Ahmedabad. I still expect great things of it. It has 
much to accomplish yet, and among other things, speaking as 
a labourer myself, and as one who has tried to enter into the* 
innermost feelings of the working class I say that Ahmedabad 
has much to do yet towards the amelioration of the condition of 
the labouring class. * * , 

“My connection with the labour of this place is not of 
yesterday. It is as old as my first coming to this city, and so I 
make bold to tell you that you have not ,yet done your part 
towards your labouring population. In some cases the labour^ 
ers have not been provided with even the primary amenities of 
life. There are exceptions, however. Some mill-owners have 
made some effort in the direction, and the present one an in¬ 
stance in point, t ) 

“The sentiments about the welfare of the mill-hands that 
Sheth Kasturbhai has just now uttered before you reflect credit 
on him and the city of Ahmedabad. Sbeth Kasturbhai was 
delighted with Port Sunlight, and rightly. But Port- Sunlight 
cannot be our ideal. Messrs. Lever Bros, represent to my 
mind the minimum standard that an employer must do for his 
employees.; To do less would be a discredit. But we cannot 
afford to rest content with that. We must think iu f terms of 
our own civilisation, and if the picture presented to us in the 
Mahabharat and the Ramayan of the social conditions prevail-* 
mg in the ancient times be correct, our ideal would ' seem to 
go much farther than Port Sunlight. I have read a lot of litera¬ 
ture about Port Sunlight, and I am an ardent admirer Of their 
welfare work, but I maintain that ours is J n higher ideal.* In 
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the West there is still a watertight division * between 
the employer and the employees. I know it is impertinent 
to talk of our ideal, while the-curse of untouchability 
still stalks through the land. But I should be untrue to 
myself and be failing in my i duty to you, if I did not place 
before you what I regard as the ^highest. ideal. The relation 
between mill-agents and mill-hands ought to be one of father 
and children or as between blood-brothers. I have'often 
heard the mill-owners of Ahmedabad refer to themselves as 
‘masters’ and their employees as their servants. Such loose 
talk should be out of fashion in a place like Ahmedabad which 
prides itself on its love of religion and love of ahimsa . For 
that attitude is a negation of ahimsa , inasmuch as our ideal 
demands that all our power, all our wealth and all our brains 
should be devoted solely to the welfare of those who through 
their own ignorance and our false notions of things are styled 
labourers or ‘servants’. What I expect of you therefore is that 
you should hold all your riches as a trust to be used solely in 
the interests of those who sweat for you, and to whose industry 
and labour you owe all your position and prosperity. I want 
you to make your labourers co-partners of your wealth. I do- 
not mean to suggest that unless you legally bind yourselves to 
do all that, there should be a labour insurrection. The only 
sanction that I can think of in this connection is of mutual love 
and regard as between' father and son,' not of law. If only you 
make it a rule to respect these mutual obligations of love, there 
Would be an end to all labour disputes, the workers would no 
longer feel the need for organising themselves into unions. 
Under the ideal contemplated by me, there would be nothings 
left for our Anasuyabens and Shankarlals to do; their occupa¬ 
tion would be gone.^ But that cannot happen until there is a 
single mill-hand who does not regard the^ mill in which he 
works as his own, who complains of sweating and overwork, 
and who therefore nurses in his breast nothing but ill-will 
towards his employers. - 1 ' 

- - “ And where is the difficulty ? 
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“ You have told us and it is recognised everywhere that 
the mill-owners stand only to gain by doing all this* Messrs. 
Lever Bros, lost nothing by doing all that they did. They felt 
so encouraged that they even tried to create another Port 
Sunlight in NataL As our experience gradually broadens we 
are beginning to see more and more clearly that the more we 
give to ouf workers the more we stand to gain. From the 
moment your men come to realise that the mills are theirs, no 
less than yours, they will begin to feel towards you as blood- 
brothers, there would be no question of their acting against 
the common interest and the need for having a heavy super- 
visory establishment over them.'» , v , 

** You have given me credit for keeping the city of Ahmed- 
abad free from a labour upheaval stfch as Bombay is at pre¬ 
sent passing through. Well, I cannot quite' disclaim , that 
credit, for does any one among you for a moment doubt that 
things would have been otherwise here, but for the work that 
Shrimati Anasuyaben and Sjt. Shankarlal have been doing ? It 
is true perhaps that you the mill-owners of Ahmedabad ^re 
more tactful than the Bombay mill-owners. In case of an up-? 
heaval you do not employ hooligans to crush your men as some 
employers in the West do, and I fancy that you have delibera¬ 
tely abjured that weapon of suppressing the aspirations of 
labour. My critics tell me that this is all moonshine, and that 
you would not hesitate to resort to such means, if you could. 
But I believe that they are mistaken and I want you to prove by 
your conduct that they are mistaken. I hope you will help to 
bring near the time when the sort of work that Sjt. Banker and 
Shrimati Anasuyaben are doing would be rendered needles^ 
and pending that consummation give them all the help, all the 
encouragement that they need in their work. 

* Now perhaps you understand why I have dared to ap¬ 
propriate a little credit for the peace that prevails here today. 
It belongs not to me but to Shrimati Anasuyaben and Sjt* 
Shankarlal Banker, They live, move and have their being 
among the labourers, which I am unable to do.. If you aid the 
47 
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efforts of these friends yoir will find there * frill noti he much 
need left for erecting creches like this* one or for /providing 
medical relief- I do not wish to detract from the merit of these 
efforts of yours, but I ask you .*whether, any well-to-do ,man 
would care to send his children to a icreche like this. Our en-. 
deavour should he to bring about a state of things under which 
there*wouldbeno occasion for a, mill-hand's baby / to be torn 
from his mother/and when f a factory hand’s child would re¬ 
ceive the rsame opportunities for ;education‘ that our own 
children have.** M. D. 

. 1 < t , '"I • 

loth Ma},' 1928 4 
^ e vxANLAt GANDHI 5 

1 Lfetteirs and telegrams^-naw .from faepds in South Africa 
-are still coming in. - Even those who. but; slightly knew him 
testify to-faiS selfless wdrknnd his unostentatious way. . Pandit 
Mdtilaljt-who never krfew him intimately gives in a few senten^ 
ces a vivid impression which was as true about him at the tima 
of his death as at any time of life.*’ M I did not know him very 
intimately,* he says, ^ bu£ Jie^made < a., deep * impression off 
me tli^ L first time I saw him s6me years agc^ ^He came one 
hight With two or three others c fronr some 1 eastern , district, 
stayed With me for a day or so and then left, j Ha and his com-* 
panionS refused all the little comforts c thatwe d could provide, 
preferred to sleep on the floor .and eat the coarsest food.] He 
struck me as the very picture 'of earnestness A 7 * It. is as ^‘the 
very picture of earnestness' that he lives, and wilL live in the 
memories bf us alii. Those who had the privilege, of a close 
contact*with him, however brief, were struck with his supple 
body which worked without, rest i and / without haste, as also 
with his^character which was * 4 steel-true and blade-straight/ 
« My beloved brother Hanumantrao used, to: say,” writes Sjt. 
Ram as w ami who mourns Maganlalbhai's loss as much as he 
mourned his brother’s three years ago,' “ Maganlalji was a 
veritable dynamo in the Ashram, knowing jio fatigue or surfeit 
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fot work*- always expecting 1 similar assiduity ' from his co- 
workers*” " 

For us, members of the Ashram, it is riot possible, at the 
present moment, td take the gauge of the loss. Every day that 
passes brings home to us a deeper realization of it. < It is not 
so much the loss of the actual? work he was doing—we shall 
-somehow muddle through, j as must—but the loss of the 

living inspiration that he used to be for - us. Hiri life was an 
inspiration, that in a certain sense, no other life can 'give us. 
His presence was our security. He was the noblest representa¬ 
tive of Gandhiji and the Ashram.* Both were safe In being 
Judged through him. 

The shraddha ceremony was in keeping with the solemnity 
of the death of Maganlal Gandhi. 

On the shraddha day Keshu, who was advised to perform the 
shraddha ceremony in the orthodox style, the chip of the old 
block as he is, came and said to, Gandhiji: * Shraddha is a rite 
of faith. I should disdain to ' do 1 anything' for my father in 
which I have no faith. ! Far be it from me to seek to propitiate 
ithe departed spirit with Untruth br hypocrisy. I f should love 
to do so by doing thfe work in which he hved and moved and 
had his being/ Gandhiji's joy knew no bounds: ft was agreed 
that for the three days of the shraddha the child ten' ‘should 
•early morning recite the whole of the Bhagavad Gita/the book 
that inspired and guided the departed, and all in’ the f Ashram 
who felt like joining them should do so, and in order' that all 
/might be privileged to take part in this last rite to* the deceas¬ 
ed it was decided td have, for those three days, as many 
wheels running for twelve hours of the 1 day, 1 as it" was'pos¬ 
sible. * -• ' 

It is gratifying to note that Maganlalbhai's aged parents 
who have thought and lived all their lives 3 in the^ orthodox 
'way blessed the truthful son*s decision and whole-hearted¬ 
ly joined in its ’ fulfilment. ‘ It’* was a pleasure ' arid a 
privilege and a supreme solace to see the sevent-Iive yeafc 
<?ld father sitting in rapt’ meditation ’ for the" hour and 
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a half during which the children recited the Gita. And the 
stricken widow, no less bred up in the orthodox tradition than 
her husband’s aged parents* accepted the decision gladly and 
joined in the act of consecration. During the afternoons, in¬ 
stead of cries and sometimes shrieks of grief and agony that are 
heard in the so-called orthodox Hindu households during the 
first few days of mourning, Maganlalbhai’s house was filled 
with the melodious recitation from Tulsidas’ Ramayan in 
which his widow and her mother, his mother and his brothers* 
wives and Kasturba took part. The shraddha was thus, we are 
thankful to say, worthy of the great departed soul. 

The greater shraddha has yet to come. It can come only 
if God wills it to make us worthy of our inheritance. May it 
please Him so to ordain is our heartfelt prayer. M. D. 


oth May , 1928 

A LIVING EXHIBITION 

, The Sixth Raniparaj Conference was held in. Puna, a little 
village in Mahua Taluka, (m Baroda territory). Puna is a 
little hamlet with a beautiful rivulet running by, and its claim 
to have the Conference held there was based on the earnest¬ 
ness of its residents who some time ago made, a grant of two 
vighas of land and some material to build a hut with and above 
all on its Khadi atmosphere, The hut now, houses . a Khadi 
Ashram. * f 

It is remarkable that in spite of all the workers being 
engaged in Satyagraha which is now in full ^swing, the people 
managed to hold this Conference unaided and made it a com¬ 
plete success. It is an index of the silent work of the past four 
or five years. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Sjt. Vallabhbhai had 
to find one day out of his precious time in Bardoli for these 
simple people. But he could not do otherwise. There is an 
indissoluble bond of attachment between them and him. 

Five thousand Khadi-clad Raniparaj men and five hundred 
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women attended the Conference. All these* were the covenant 
ters, but those out of the fold whom the Satyagraha campaign* 
has drawn towards their abstemious brethren also mustered' 
strong. For these last there could not be a better education 
than this Conference. „ < ^ ■ 

Before Sjt Valiabhbhai proceeded to address the Confer¬ 
ence he had received a message to say that Sjt. Ravishankar, 
was arrested. That gave him the cue* and he gave an impas- . 
sioned speech on the part they could play in the campaign, L 
shall extract just two sentences i ‘That you who have the, 
courage to risk your lives in climbing the toddy tree, shooting 
straight up to the sky without a branch or a stump to afford a 
foothold,—that a daring people like you should be afraid of 
people who fight shy of that adventure is incomprehensible, j 
S end your children to our Ashrams to learn the lesson of fear- * 
fessness, and at the same time you learn at home the lesson of 
abstinence from drmk and that of self-spinning/ * * ♦ * 

There were the usual resolutions about, Khadi and giving 
up of drink and of heavy brass and stone ornaments, and a 
®esolution on the part of the people of the Taluka not to help 
Government in any way in their work of crushing the spirit of 
the people and putting down Satyagraha. * i 

But the best thing about the Conference has yet to be told* ’ 
It was the little Khadi Exhibition which was in certain respects 
of a unique character. * 

The first was the cotton section. There were two heaps* 
of cotton, one of the usual cotton people keep for marketing,-^) 
cotton picked half-raw, and mixed with dry leaves or soiled by> 
earth. The other was a heap of very carefully picked mature 1 
cotton from fully opened bolls. There were two volunteers 
demonstrating by their hand-gins the difference between the 

tWO. . ' .. * , r 

The second was the carding section. There were different 
carding bows exhibited here, and the different processes shown ,j 
the results of carding with a thick gut, a thin gut and a medium 
gut also exhibited, and by the side of these a sample of cotton* 
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cleaned and combed;and' ^carded with the hand, with., all it& 
fibres absolutely separated, ^resembling a transparent autumn 
cloud; 

f * The third section^ was the spinners* Section. That did not 
contain different wheels, as one might expect, but there were’ 
spinnerS, good, bad and indifferent, spinning with slivers, good* 
bad and indifferent/^and t showing how good carding is of the 
essence of good spinning. With the different samples of yarn* 
was .also shown, the Khadi turned out of. them, again a speak¬ 
ing testimony to the absolute necessity of good carding. Then 
therg were spinners busy at their? wheels with elaborate history-r 
tickets giving interesting, details thus: ‘Here is'a bigland- 
owner who finds time to spin and makes all the members of 
the family spin and has thus made his house self-contained, 
from the point of view of cloth ;* ^Here is a little girl who cards 
so beautifully and spins her ;Own hand-made slivers. -If she' 
can do it, why not you T , And'again ; ‘Some of these women are: 
over sixty and seventy. If they can spin, why not you ?VI l 
r The. fouth section contained hanks* of yarn spun by Sjt*, 
Vallabhbhai during the spare moments 'of the <Satyagralm 
campaign,. - 

The fifth section showed the doth values of different qualiK* 
ties of yarn, 'and exhibited the Various spinning accessories* 
c The sixth was the weaving section* Here were two youngs 
sters busy at their looms, with their history-tickets. 4 One of 
these was a son. of -well-to-do Raniparaj parents, ^educated for 
three years at the Vedchhi Ashram. He had during a parti-» 
cular period done Rs. 200 worth of weaving, over and above his; 
household work. I The* other youngster was weaving a fine 
piece of doth.; The ticket showed that he was a cowherd a 
year ago, tending the cattle * of. a Raniparaj landlord. This* 
landlord was converted to Khadi, and with him his children 
and his servants including this cowherd boy. * His success at 
the loom was amazingly rapid and speech and look and lustrous^ 
eyes .made one suspect for, a moment the truthfulness of *the" 
history ticket, 
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The last section contained thire^ eloquent equations t 

I maund cotton=7 rupees^ 

I maund cotton=2 mill dhotis. 

I maund cotton=6 bandspun- and handwoven dhotis J 927 
,,lbs. of good; potton seed-best* suited far 
sowing. * 

;This living exhibition <was 'arranged in little huts {with 
walls of handmade thatching, and,, u^as perhaps less expensive 
than the Conference arrangements, k and f demonstrated -more 
eloquently than a hundred speeches on Khadi whaj; a revolu¬ 
tion Khadi^has brought v aboutr inthe_ t iife and outlook p£these 
simple, ignorant, guileless people* f * , - * 

tM. a 


: , 'loth \May\ J 928 -' 

MILL CLOTH nw KHADI, 
f By U . K * 'Gandhi ! 

. »i ./ 

i A friend writes in effect-/ 

"Several Congressmen are ;nowadays *jadvocatin£ 
the use of' indigenous mill cloth side by. side with Khadi. 
There is a movement to give; mill cloth a placet in Con¬ 
gress Khadi shops, f Will you * not give your clear opinion 
on this point I I know what it is hut nil Congress workers 
do not, They would like to. have your guidance ^especially 
in view of your recent articles on the part the indigenous 
mills may play in the boycott movement*” 

- The- Congress resolutions on Khadi are unequivocal. ^ For 
those therefore who wish to respect them there is no course 
open but to avoid the use of cloth, manufactured in our mills. 
But in these days of growing anarchy, it , is idle r to quote CoUr 
gress resolutions either to support or to oppose particular conr 
duct on the part of Congressmen. 4 

- Let ns therefore re-examme the question of Congressmen 
optionally using indigenous mill cloth in the i place of foreign 
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doth, or hawking such mill cidth. ,We know the experience of 
Bengal. The Swadeshi movement of Bengal during the parti¬ 
tion days suffered {a check because of the greed and dishonesty 
-of »mill-owners.' They inflated prices and even sold foreign 
doth in the name of Swadeshi.* There is no warrant for the 
belief that they would behave better on this occasion. Indeed 
the facts about spurious Khadi that I have brought to light 
^how that the mills will not be slow to exploit the Swadeshi 
spirit for their own benefit as opposed to the larger benefit of 
the consumer. 1 ' 

*But even if the mills were t6 play the game, Congressmen 
will not need to use mill clotli or to advertise it. The mills 
playing the game means their advertising and selling Khadi, 
their assimilation of the Khadi ..spirit, their recognition of the 
predominance of Khadi over mill cloth. 

It must be definitely realised that' mills alone even if they 
wished cannot in our generatfdn displace foreign cloth. There¬ 
fore there must be in the country an agency, that would devote 
its attention, so far as boycott of foreign cloth is concerned, 
exclusively to Khadi propaganda. * That agency has been the 
Congress since 1920. Khadi production and Khadi propaganda 
act at once as a check upon the greed of mills and also, strange 
as it may appear, as ah indirect but very effective encourage¬ 
ment to mills in their struggle against foreign competition. 

* Exclusive devotion to Khadi oh the part of Congressmen en¬ 
ables Khadi to find a foothold and enables mills effectively to 
carry on their operations where' the Congress has as yet no 
influence worth the tame; Hence it is that the mills have 
never Resented the Khadi propaganda. On the contrary many of 
their agents have assured me that they have benefited by the 
Khadi propaganda inasmuch as it has created an anti-foreign 
cloth atmosphere enabling them to sell their comparatively 
coarser count cloth* Stop exclusive Khadi propaganda, play 
with mill cloth and you kill Khadi and in the long run you kill 
even mill cloth, for it cannot by itself stand foreign competi¬ 
tion.* In a ^competition between indigenous and foreign mills 
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the one disturbing factor of healthy mass sentiment will be 
wholly wanting, if there was no Khadi spirit.' 

Last but not least the inestimable value of Khadi consists 
in its capacity for tremendous mass education, mass uplift and 
substantial relief of growing starvation. Whereas mill cloth 
affords no work and no financial.help to the masses, every j’ard 
of Khadi means so much work and money to the masses who 
are being doubly ruined for want of work and wages. There¬ 
fore for fever^ patriotic lover of the country ther'e is no escape 
from exclusive use of and propaganda of Khadi. ' ’ 


loth May , 1928 

. MORE OR MILL-OWNERS* GREED 
By *M. K. Gandhi *' ‘ ij n 

, * if j j c * 

, The figures I gave the other day of spurious Khadi manu¬ 
factured, by our mills were for nine months only. I have now 
obtained them for ten months. Here are the magic figures: 

- Figures of the production of Khadi , Dungri or Khaddar for 
ten months, April to January . , . t J » , 

1925-26 ' . ,1926-27 1927-28 1 

Lbs) 2,58,22.442 3,11,95,169 3 , 7 0,36,206 

Yards 7,32,44,238 8 , 54 , 31,611 10 , 30 , 61,072 

This shows that they manufactured one crore yards per 
month meaning at least 20 lakhs of rurees worth of Khadi per 
month. This means a year's output of genuine Khadi; This 
Is taking money directly out of the mouths of thd poor people 
through a movement that was designed for helping the starving 
millions. Baseness could go no further. The. mill-owners 
could have served the country if they had made common cause 
with Khadi and helped it directly instead of trying to kill it by 
unfair and dishonest competition. * Their action is on a par 
with that of merchants who sell to a gullible public artificial 
ghi claiming it as genuine product. Like the Government they 
have traded on the ignorance of the people and 1 like 1 all their 
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predecessors in kind they will firi<£ if- they do not Retrace thei#- 
steps, that they played the trick once too often. ", It is possible 
tti fool some people for all times but it is mot’ possible to r foot 
all thb people all the times.' It should not- be > necessary^ for 
capital tobe. dishonest for its growth, n 


ioth May, 1 1928 

DEADLY, MARCH, OF, CIVILISATION (?) , 

“ Althoiight atlthe time of writing (1917) foreign cloths 
are being imported to a.-certain extent into the Shan 
States, it is the custom for all Shan women to weave cloth 
for their own garments and those of their families. . . . 

The cotton from 'which the eidths 'are made is grown locally 
and prepared by the women. / .j ,In Shan villages nearly 
every house has a loom made sometimes of bamboo, some¬ 
times of heavy wood, 'ana generally* kept Oh the ground in 
the open space beneath the living rooms; The raw cotton 
is prepared by drying the bolls in the sun, extracting 1 the 
sheds by passing then* through'the usual ’ Small two-roller 
gin and then opening It out by catching the partly' cleaned 
cotton tip from the revolving basket in which it is placed. 
By means r of an instrument "shaped like* the bow bf a 
yiolincelld^ After the cotton* fibres have been separated in 
this way they are made into, shyers-fand ; wound rGlind a 
stick nbouti fi ins^ long and M in.'..thick, ? from which the- 
Cotton isf converted* into thread by a form of spinning; 
jenny.” Fromj Burmese Textiles from: the Shan and 
Kachjn Dt. f, Jo 4* Notes .from Bankfield Museum, by 
Laura E. Start. < 1917," ^ 

But for the .hypnotic spell sunder, which % he intoxicating 
education of our times drives us tq Jive, we would consider it & 
sacrilege to deprive people of, their own existing honourable 
occupation in the distant, vague; and often vain hope of better¬ 
ing their fleeting* material condition* If civilisation mead» 
change pf form paerely without regard , to • substance it is .an 
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article of doubtful value. And yet that is whatr the- foregoing., 
paragraph sent by S]t, Balaji, Rao- ( |neans. Under the ,guise 
of the civilising influence of commerce the, innocent pepplj^ pf 
Burma are being impoverished and reduced to the condition of 
cattle. As Sjt. MadhusudamDas.has pointed out, people who 
merely work with cattle and forget the cunning of the hand by 
giving up handicrafts are impoverished pot only in body but 
also in mind . / M. K. G.. 


i7th J May 3 J928 

SUPPRESSED CLASSES AND BAGHAT STATE 

, \ * . I ,^1 • j |1 1 < 1 J ' ' J*l. 

After all the Rana Saheb of Baghat did receive on the^ 5th' 
instant a deputation on behalf pf, the ^ r y a . Pra,tinic}hi Sabha, 
Punjab, consisting of Rat Saheb Lala (j-anga^Ram, -Pandit 
Chamupati, M. A., Dewan Ram Sharan Pas> of ^L^dhiana,. 
Pandit Dharraavir, Vedalankar, aad Lala$hankar Nath„ Advo-- 
cate, Simla, to discuss the situation that had arisen optiOf^the 
recent attitude of the State in th®, matter of - wearing of the 
sacred thread by, JColis, reclaimed by the Ary^a Samaj*. , 

, , The deputation has been permitted to jssue* fhe following; 
agreed statement of wh^t happened at the interview ^ , . ? ; 

* The members of the deputation thanked Rana Saheb - 
for the cordial hospitality extended to them, and explained ^ 
the position of the Shastras and. t£e Arya Pjrati#idhi Sabha 
in this behalf. His Highness gave , a, patient hearing \q * 
their representation and ^assured them that his, State gave - 
perfect liberty to all well-established Religious societies' to 
propagate thei* religion among his subjects* The members - 
expressed their gratitude for the courtesy with which their 
representation was heard , and ; the encouraging reply 
vouchsafed to them and withdrew*” " { ^ 

t The agreed statement betrays too much caution and greatj 
timidity on the part of the State- The State would have gained * 
in public estimation by a,frank confession of ^he.wron^done to* 
the suppressed classes and the, insult offered to a great religious - 
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-organisation. However let us be thankful for small mercies. 
The wrong and the insult will be forgotten if the letter and the 
- spirit of the promise made by the Rana Saheb are fulfilled. 

* ! M.K. G. 


171k May,1928 

MAGANLAL GANDHI MEMORIAL 
By M.-K. Gandhi 

The Council of the All-India Spipners* Association passed 
*the following resolution at its meeting on the I2th instant; 

“ teesolved that a Khadi Museum be organised in 
memory of the late Sjt. MJaganlal K. Gandhi and that an 
appeal be made for rupees one lakh for this purpose, the 
location of the Memorial and other details of the adminis¬ 
tration to be decided by the Council.-' ■ - 
The numerous messages of condolence sent to tne from all 
parts of India and distant South Africa show the place that 
the deceased found in the affections of the public. A silent? 
worker so good had popular as the deceased deserves a memo¬ 
rial. The Council of the 4 AII-India Spinners' Association after 
deep consideration came to the conclusion that there could be 
no better memorial to the deceased than that a Khadi Museum 
Be established at some suitable place. ' The deceased himself 
had conceived the idea and’as was his wont had utilised a room 
In the Satyagrahashram for a miniature - museum. * But the 
manner in which Khadi has progressed requires a permanent 
and commodious building and a collection ' worthy of the 
deceased and the movement. Such a museuni Cannot cost 
anything less than one lakh of rupees] Hence the minimum 
amount of one lakh fixed by the* Council. A Khadi Museum 
to be a house of serious study and 1 instruction is capable of 
limitless expansion. With one lakh of rupees the Council 
Tiopes only to make a modest yet substantial beginning and 
--give permanent shape to the" scheme the deceased had in 
•view. In accordance with" the response the public may make 
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the Museum may have a full set of hooks dealing with the 
past and the present of cotton culture, the' specimens of the * 
finest to the coarsest Khadi produced in the past and in the 
present, the specimens of spinning wheels, handgins, Carding . 
bows and handlooms from the most ancient obtainable to the 
most modern. There may be a plot of ground attached to the 
Museum where experiments can be made in cotton growing td 
suit not the world market and f the princes of exploitation but 
the humble villager, ' This latter was being done by the - 
deceased at the Satyagrahashram. The'Cotton grown at the- 
Ashram has become very popular with spinner^. Home-grown 
cotton which is well picked and which does not need to undergo 
the devitalising process of pressing saves immense labour and 
time for the carder and enables the spinner to draw a stronger 
thread. These and' many other things-can be done at the 
proposed Museum if the response is libera! and exceeds the 
minimum fixed by the Council, 

The machinery to give effect to the scheme is to be the 
All-India Spinners' Association which is a growing organisa¬ 
tion of men determined upon doing solid and constructive 
work, j 

The venue of the Museum is not fixed as the Council has 
a choice of more places than one, Sabarmati naturally occurs 
first to the mind. And if it is found to be otherwise the most - 
convenient spot, no doubt it will be chosen by the Council. It. 
hopes to make the Museum as businesslike as was the deceas- - 
ed himself. No false sentiment will therefor^ be allowed to 
weigh with the Council in the choice of the venue. 

All subscriptions will be acknowledged in these columns. - 
Payments may be made either to the Secretary, Sjt. Shankarlal 
Banker, Mirzapur, Ahmedabad, or to Sheth Jamnalalji Bajai. 
395 Kaibadevi Road, Bombay, or to the Manager, Satyagrah¬ 
ashram, Sabarmati. 
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17th May, 192& ‘ 

KHADI IN HYDERABAD STATE 
It is a matter for joy that ihe * Princes of India are recog*’ 
nising the place of Khadi in 1 national economy. The latest 
comer in the line is the Hyderabad State* The Department of 
Industries jn;the TNizam's dominions recently sent its inspector 
tq study the technique of Khadi at the Satyagrahashram and 
sent also ;t wq young men to learn the various processes., The 
young , men were not able to finish the course* as the, climate 
and perhaps the life at the Ashram did not agree with them. The 
point is that'a beginning has been made, the inspector .Moulvl 
Mohomed All was full of enthusiasm and he seemed to realise 
as never before the importance of the spinning wheel, ‘ Let me 
hope that the Department, of Industries will keep in touch 
with .the Technical .Department of the A. L 3 . A* and organise 
the /Charkha work in , Hyderabad ini a ^proper businesslike 
manner, as it is being done in Mysore, Nvhere the other day the 
J}ewan, Mr. Mirza Mahomed Ismail personally inspected the 
JChadi work 1 being done through the suppressed.classes, j Sjt. 
Pujarfwho eScorterd^he Dew an tells me that ,he admired the 
work and appreciated the fact that besides being a supple¬ 
mentary t occupation .for * the peasantry the- spinning, wheel 
seemed to give substantial .uplift to the suppressed classes, o 

M. K.G. 

- : —rT 

24th May , 1928' 

klSTORY OF SOUTH'AFRICAN SATYAGRAHA ' ' 

,2 Sr- 3- Ganesan, the enterprising ' publisher of Madras, has 
jnpw brought out a translation from the original of my History, 
if it may be so .called, of Satyagraha in South Africa. The trans¬ 
lation, has. been carefully made by Sr. Valji Govindji Desai. 
The volume is well printed, is bound in Khadi, covers 5 IJ pages 
and is rightly dedicated by the publisher to the late Maganlal 
Gandhi. The book contains 50 chapters and covers practically 
the whole of the period of my stay in South Africa. Those 
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numerous readers who are following Th& Story fif My Experts 
menls tt nth Truth cannot afford to be. without ;this volume, if 
they, will rightly understand the* implications of truth’ as they 
have occurred to me and the .very * wonderful and matchless 
force which I have called or. rather ;which Maganlal Gandhi 
called * Satyagraha,’ otherwise rendered as ‘love-force/, fsoul^ 
force*’ * truth-force/ _ as distinguished from the forpe connoted 
by the term 4 passive resistance.*. Satyagraha, is not conceived 
as a weapon merely of the weak. , It is the strongest force that 
one can possibly imagine or wish for,, and J.s a complete substi¬ 
tution for brute'force,,,Those whq. will understand how* the 
former worked in South .Africa in the ^face* of all «dd$ .should 
posses? this volume. , , , , / , 


* 24th May , 1928- 
ANDREWS’ TRIBUTE 

, xu [From, the tribute seqt by JPinabapdhu, Andrews* to the 
memory of Maganla} Gandhv with whom he 4 had come la 
close contact* I take; the following omitting personal* ..refer¬ 
ences. ^ , , M ,. K. G ] \ , * 

, His humility was so great fhat he was able almost entirely 
to efface himself with 1 regard to everything he achieved., Nq 
■ one practised more than he did the command* not tplet,the left? 
hand know what the right hand did, in all his deeds pf unselfish 
Roving kindness.. 

He never concealed anything and was* the soul ( of purity 
and truth* ’All,the rigorous simplicity of the Ashram he 
practised in his own person.^ >No pne kept ,more true, and 
faithful to its ideal than he did. He never relaxed its rules in, 
his own favour for a single moment. Even in times of illness 
he practically tried to keep his pwn life ur to the j Ashram 
Standard- *■ He was hardest whh himself ao <4 tendered * with 
others, 

* I have said in the public press*that hi$ greatest character; 
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ristic was bis humility* -This was true of him at all times* In> 
the South African Satyagrah* struggle, he had the hardest 
work of * carrying on/ while most Phoenix settlers were in 
prison. It was always the^ same. Although it would have- 
been easy for him to have come forward, he invariably kept in 
the background. He was ready to do the most menial work,, 
while others got the full credit for any success. He had a gift 
for keeping out of sight, while doing the vital and essential 
things. Of all men I have ever known, he had realised most the 
words of the Bhagavad Gita: * * < 

4 Thy right is to the work, but never to the fruit/ Tins' 
humility was so. profoundly deep in his own character, that 
very few indeed realised what a tower of strength he was. 

There is a beautiful phrase in the Book of Isaiah, whichi 
speaks of a noble human character in that period, as beings 
‘like the shadow of a great rock in a very weary land/ 
Numbers found shelter in the rock-like strength ofMaganlal- 
bhai. 

His unswerving purity of heart comes uppermost to my 
mind when thinking of his character. He never swerved for 
a moment in carrying out v what he knew to be the truth. The- 
Sabarmati Ashram ideal is not an easy one to practise in its* 
entirety ; and it would have been 1 easy for one, with so many 
responsibilities as Maganlalbhai upon' his own shoulders, to* 
have eased a little his own personal burden of strict fulfilment*. 
But he never did this. He kept the Ashram ideal, in letter as- 
well as in spirit. Few realised at what a cost this was done,, 
and how unceasing was the sacrifice. r 

His tenderness comes up next to my own mind,—especially 
his compassion for those whom the world despised. His love 
for the ‘ untouchables * was nothing less than a passion* One 
of my last happy memories of him was a day in the flooded* 
area, in the Kheda district, where he* was building the new 
model village. I watched him that day, dealing with all sorts^ 
and conditions of men and women; and my mind went back 
to similar scenes of tenderness I had witnessed, during the 
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Satyagraha struggle' in South Africa, when -he' tninistered tOJ 
the needs of the > indentured labourers* including .thef women* 
and the children, serving them; with never-tiring patience.- » I w 
Last, I would mention his perfect genius for everything, 
practical connected with the peasant life of India, down to its 
smallest detail,/more particularly«- for -cotton-cultivation* 
spinning and weavings ; He .was the* main inspirer of all r the 
vast improvements which have been made in the last few years? 
in Khadi Without. him2 the whole- movement would never; 
have reached the practical efficiency that" wins our deep admi¬ 
ration today. He might truly „describe ' himself as a ‘farmer 
and Weaver/ The strength that this gave to the Ashram, in 
its early construction- period „ and to the whole Khadi pro~ 
gramme was quite incalculable,! 

, “But, however , magnificent his achievement of these practi-t 
cal thmgs, his true greatnessnlay in i his^ humility and pure 
goodness* T His, spirit abjdes^? It. is not, lost; It* ha^ wOu 
immortality. 

^ It was a pure joy to me to read in Young * India* about the 
shraddha which Keshu had performed! such as his father loved. 
My words will reach Keshu and tell him; that thd life work of 
his father must now he carried on by the son,, f f 


. ■ . . 

i k *24th Qfay, 1928 

BUYING MERIT 
Bt M: K,<5andhi ^ 

** * 4 * t" \ > -. 1 

, - • A correspondent; draws my attention to the institution of 
lotteries in Goa for the purpose. of supporting hospitals. * .The 
correspondent tells me that lakhs of rupees are spent by people 
in British India in these lotteries via the vaimhope of suddenly 
becoming rich without effort and yet gaining heavenly menL 
Herfo is sa extract from ?n. advertisement sent by*- the- cor? 

respondent; 

/ 44 Behold tb<b sick. He thatigiveth 'to-tho poor? lends to 

48 
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God. ’ Then "why not help, our poor by staking a rupee at this - 
drawing b It :js a comely way of* exercising charity/'- The 
advertisement contains a portrait of a , hoary-headed reverend 
gentleman. 1 

It would ^be interesting to know the condition of the hospi¬ 
tals* built with the. monies gained from these lotteries. Mean¬ 
while it is worth while to examine the ethics of founding chari¬ 
table institutions*with monies collected by an appeal to man's 
greed, fehhancing ’it by a promise of merit if the purchaser of 
such a .lottery ticket should fail to get the tempting prize or 
prizes as lakhs of purchasers must fail. 

** As it is, the haste* to be rich without working and waiting 
for the happy day pervades the atmosphere. • Every one wh6 
spends a rupee on the race course or in a lottery ticket erects 
the pyramid of his hope on the foundation ^of the ruin of a 
multitude of such hopes of men and women having equal right 
with the* few lucky (?) winders of prizes. It is difficult, how¬ 
ever, to single out the lottery system for criticism, when the 
gambling spirit possesses even those who are ^ranked among 
the most* respectable. - The share market is’ nothing but a 
feverish gamblei -And yet whd is free'from’that fever? f Every 
man who finds himself rich in a day by fmanipulating the share 
market knows that the sudden accession of wealth means deso¬ 
lation of many a widow’s home. Only the relatives of the 
widows who bought shares had no doubt almost the same kind 
of hope that the clever speculator of ou k imagination had. 

Cotton, rice and jute are, strange as it may appear, objects 
of such speculation. The system of lottery is but a crude 
extension 6f the same gambling spirit. It is no doubt good to 
treat the lottery as disrespectable, but it is better to make the 
acquaintance of the Spirit that is common to the lottery and the 
share market and thus deal with the root cause of the disease 
rather than its worst-symptom. ' It is, therefore, to be wished 
that the worst symptom will enable us to reach the root cause 
and deal effectively with it. . +1 

uj But it is a far off hope. Let not my mention of the perva- 
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sire nature of the disease make a single person connected ■wittf 
those lotteries seek justification for his participation in the* 
lottery system. 

And the caution is all the more necessary when the lottery* 
is in connection with a charitable institution. Surely, it is bad- 
enough to want to be rich without deserving, but it is positively 5 
wrong to connect charity 'with a gamble. Those who throw 
.away rupees in lotteries m ust not think that they gain merit 
♦even whilst they are hoping to satisfy an unlawful ambition.* 
We may not hope to serve God and Mammon at the same time; 

’ And why do the Christian conductors of the Goan hospi-* 
tals degrade religion by exploiting the evil tendency of human* 
nature ? Do they imagine that they please God by attempting to 
-support a hospital by making lakhs of people morally diseased l 
Are they not robbing Peter to pay Paul? What will it profit? 
them to heal a few bodies If at the same time they wound a 
thousand times more souls ? 


24lh May , 1928 

TRUE AND FALSE INDUSTRIALISATION r 
By. M. K, Gandhi 

'"I cannot accept a merely territorial definition of national 
■wealth. Hoards buried under the earth or in the coffers of & 
•few millionaires are not national wealth. That alone is national 
wealth which is equably distributed among the millions/^said 
•C. R„ addressing a typical gathering of intellectual and* critical 
unen at Poona. 

‘ You cannot distribute wealth equably after producing 
dt. * You won't succeed in getting men to agree to it. But youi 
•can so produce wealth as to secure equable distribution before; 
producing it. That is Khadi. ' 

m Like a good father claiming that family property "should 
(be divided equally among all his children, we want that Agri-t 
•culture and Cloth must he treated as ancestral family assets irt 
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Indict J ap4. sIl oul4„^ on S , J to i the, millions* Both am t ancient^ 
industries jin whiqh ap,icaa take part, and almost everywhere^ 
in the homes of the millions. So these are assets Jor equalj 
division. >We do not object tp T industrialisation, W£ qb]ect 
Only to false t( and unfair industrialisation. t Have , true mdus-, 
trialisation** Do t not rpl> the poor millions of ; the only means- 
qT honourable fife and call it industrialisation J Invent and, 
organise a thousand other forms of industrialisation if you cau n 
gther .than ^gripultnre and cloth-making, which must belong to* 
all and apt he,monopolised by captains of power industry., N<y 
father [would object to ( any member of the family claiming his- 
self-acquisition. , So $lso Jet capitalists build up speciaf indus-* 
tries. *But Agriculture and Cloth must be left untouched as- 
common [property** for it i ?, the only asset for the pooler mem¬ 
bers q{ the, nation., \ <» 

L I V'^Lejt the poor go to.the mills/ypu may say r r But po pne^ 
who has seen the pitiable condition{thp §t^ikers L now in 
Bombay, can fail to see what happens to the poor man who* 
leaves his home for a facforX’ofy. After years of toil, the 
one lakh and odd men now dismissed from the mills at Bombay 
have not ^paughJn their/pockets tp r £ay their fares horpe, and 
wish to go in deputation to the'(ioVern6r for 1 free ‘railway pas¬ 
ses. They have saved 'nothing* ahd * have acquired the evil 
habits pf mWPVidence*, drm^gambling, and a lqose attitude 
towards restrain^ , The peasants ,,of Jndia, tinea, and 

women, are gentle, industrious and good folk^ seqii-starved and 
illiterate,tbht possessing a culture of whichnation, may be 
proud,japd^ fo tprq spctrj a pepple into victims pf viqeys not 
good national programme. , <j f , _ 

*» ij‘For t ail/these year§ pf' capitali^t^-industrialisation, we 
have assured <w°rK S n i^ e textile power, md us try including all 
the network, gins and presses in the snjaller towns to 418^5. 
of men and women. This is not njucl^ ^bpq more than 3,000/ 
lakhs of souls wait.putside^’Lopkj at iji^otheij picture^ In four 
year#, W'dinti^ hard work ^4 pu^ic, support,^, have given 
supptementwy LY^PrH ihtbeircorwn, homes ^o^ne la^ of people- 
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It is not a bad record for the Spinners' Association, Insignifi¬ 
cant, you may say'; and I agree t&atJ it is but h^smdll achieve- 
*menti > It is small, but only as a seed is small.* A big tree will 
grow out of this seed, under which; as under the Indian banian 
tree, an army can rest. While you cannot infinitely multiply 
or successfully manage your * factories, ; we' can multiply the 
charkha almost infinitely .and make it into a spreading tree to 
give shelter to all the peasantry in this vast country of ours/* 

24th May, 1928 

SPINNING IN MUNICIPAL SCHOOLS 
The Secretary, Khadi Board, Jalgaon, sends me a weu- 
prepared tabulated report of tdkli and charkha spinning in its 
Municipal schools. The report covers the period between 15th 
June 1927 and 15th February 1928. 149 girls and 126 boys 
were spinning either on the tdkli or the wheel. The time 
allowed was from 25 minutes to 50 minutes per day*. The total 
output was 4,48,000 yards. Thd maximum speed on the tdkli 
was 125 yards per hour and on the wheel 325 yards. This is a 
creditable record. ; What lias 1 been ' possible r in' tbs Jalgaon 
Municipal schools is possible in all the Municipal schools; It 
can be shown ihat if the nation willed it, it could get all the 
yarn it heeds through its school-going children and teach them 
self-respect and self-reliance during their scholastic 1 life/ a 
period which some falsely think is -one of irresponsibility and 
indulgence. I note that only boys spinning on the wheels do 
their own cardingi The implication is that the others ! dd not. 
It is being more and more realised that : the secret ; of good 
spinning is not merely good but perfect carding. 4 This ’can be 
attained only if every one cards for himself or herself. If it is 
learnt truly it is easily learnt. Another suggestion I venture 
to offer is that no time should be lost in turning all the yarn 
spun into Khadi • and for that purpose either one’ 'of the 
promising boys should be trained or one of the teachers should 
learn the art of weaving. Failing that the local weave* should 
be induced to weave such yarn. M, K,* G. 
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. f . i . A. 3l$t 

. UUNTPUCHABILITY IN (THE SOUTH f 
. . Though untouchability appears in its' worst an<J crudest 
(form in the extreme south* that is Keralaj not much,. at least 
uot enough, is being done by thee reformers - in the south* to 
stamp out the evil*,, They wdl.nQt even finance the movement 
to the extent that is necessary and possible for them. . When 
therefore, 1 1 .started- collections x during my f yisit. to Calicut 
amongst the people locally, I was glad to find that the South 
Indian colony in Bombay .signified their intention of making a 
much more .substantial collection ;tban was n\sde in Calicut and 
-giving it tame when I passed through Bombay. In j continua¬ 
tion of their promise a deputation came to me in Bombay during 
my recent visit and assured me that jthey had not forgotten it 
but that they were waiting for^ a favourable season for making 
the collections, ; X)ne of them now , write? ; “ hi any a young 
.man with meagre salary is wasting, bis-monpy 0 in races and 
.other city inducements* and if only we cquld <weaa them from* 
their present tendencies, much could be expected of them for 
their own benefit as, well r as r for t the benefit of, the city of 
Bombay.’’ I hope that this reform movement will take deep 
root;amongst the South India- young men. ;I would advise- 
them not to, wait for a * favourable season*’ *. For any time is a- 
favourable season for doing good work or begging or giving in 
a good cause. ^No cause can be better than, the cause of the 
* untouchables,’ the ‘unapproaehables \and the f invisible.’ If 
the young men from the south, liying in Bombay will only deny* 
themselves.some of the costly luxuries such as smoking, races,, 
visits ,ta teashops etc.* there will * , fat, collection. Every 

^ejigion enjoins the setting apart pf a, certain portion of one’s- 
income for, charitable* purposes.^ fjnfortunatpiy, young men* 
jnowdaysia most cases have given the.gp-by ,to religion.' But 
if the practice pf invariably allocating a pertain portion of one’s 
income to charitable purposes; can bp revived, causes such as 
thosp<pf untouchables need neyer wait for a/favourable 

seasqn. r M< K- 
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7th June, 1928 

THE ONLY CURE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
By M/D. 

,, Those who argue that by industrialising ■ India we may be 
able to tackle the problem of India’s appalling unemployment 
-do not know that fat from being a cure for > unemployment 
^industrialisation is one of the direct .causes of. unemployment 
and constitutes a menace which is attracting the attention . of 
thinkers and economists. Mr.< Brailsford in an ; illuminating 
article in the New Leader shows how, in the republic of increas¬ 
ing wealth and prosperity 4 the ultra-modem civilization is victi¬ 
mised by its own progress „ Day by t day it cao, ( turn out more 
wealths Day by day it does turn out more wealth. But it has 
not learnt 'the secret of distributing it.* He goes pa to refer to 
the 4 bread lines/ i.e. 9 the queues of the destitute who wait out¬ 
side the doors of the soup kitchens and the,offices of charita¬ 
ble societies, ever lengthening out > until they block the. streets 
and impede the traffic and analyses the extent of this destitu¬ 
tion and its causes i 

i “ The most careful attempt to guess at the. extent of the 
k unemployment was published this week by an unofficial , insti¬ 
tution known as the Labour Bureau. ^ It started»from the 
klnown figures of the decline in employment in certain , indus¬ 
tries, and then guessed at the figures in the rest*awhile deduc¬ 
ing—again by guess-work—an estimate for those who may 
dhave quitted factories to find work in such thriving , careers as 
t £he promotion of instalment buying by house to house (Canvas¬ 
sing, or in the service of every man’s motor/car.t The j result 
X&n only be a guess, but I believe it i$ a conservative; gfiess ; I 
ha.ve heard able economists arguing for a much higher figure. 
Th<s chances are that, at this moment* there are *?ati / leafct k four 
railluon unemployed in thia prosperous j republic, r That' means 
ten pe^ cent, of the occupied s population,, 4, high ,figurfe' for a 
contented nation to parry. tit,is, (Relatively) to population*, it 
least the equivalent of our own figure. 
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“ What is the explanation ? -•'The odd thing about it is that 
some of ,the i usual signs of, depressed trade t are absent^ There 
has been no ‘ slump* in prices- ‘The volume of business/ 
declares the National City Bank, ‘is distinctly above the 
average/ The index of prices compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Board, which seems to include the* last perfections of statistical 
ingenuity, shows over a long period an almost uncanny * stabi¬ 
lity, From the beginning of 1923 onwards month by riaonth, 
this index of the general price level—as compared with 1913—- 
baS never fallen below 168, nor risen above 173. It - has been 
all but absolutely steady round the figure I70. One might not 
be surprised, under these conditions, if special' circumstances 
were to produce severe unemployment in some group of 
trades, but ought not a steady general level of prices to mean 
a fairly steady general level of employment ?' Evidently it 
does not. 

* »“ The explanation is, I think, evident when one turns to 
the available statistics, which in their way are highly instruc¬ 
tive. They have been analysed by a skilful economist. Profes¬ 
sor S. H. Schlichter, in the New Republic , the one paper 
which has persistently 'and/ably, sought to rivet attention on 
this crisis, v The statistics enable us, over a wide range of* 
manufacturing industries, to * measure both production an a* 
'employment. The significant fact is that while output has tncredn 
-ed, employment -has declined, u - \e 

1 " “The figure 100 means the average of factory 4 output anlf 
factory employment da the period 1923—25. ** 

“ During the first ten months of 1927 the^ index of factory- 
output rose to 107. f 

* . - “ In the same period the index of factory employment y s-*eil 

to 95. h • 

>” 1 "la Other words, with $ per cent, fewer employee^*' ine 
factories-turned out^ per cent, more goods. >! / 

* ( 1 “ It is not difficult to read , the * meaning of these A, ^ Ures * 
-There-has* been no^ slump.-But the American pf Q . or 
ever-increasing mechanical efficiency- is taking its ot ***• 
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The restli substitution 'of - mechanical processes for human 
Jabour is I the march.*' 

* As Ptfessor Soddy,putting it’ in a different way," has said, 
"*None of jie world’s^ real problems dentre today around the 
mere prqsions of wealth. The difficulties arise rather in 
getting rfi of even a small part of what can be made without 
^fighting £ the privilege of either making or selling it.” 

Let i now look at another picture comparable in vividly 
poignanfpathos to* some of the pictures of poverty given 
undeia series of articles 'Face to-face with the Pauper* in 
Young India. A writer in the Spectator —no Radical but a 
•Conservative paper—gives a pen-picture of appalling destitu¬ 
tion in a Welsh town. 

* M Let us tap at the door of Mr. Jones’s cottage, and see 
for ourselves what the family is doing Mrs. Jones is none too 
glad to see us, poor woman, for she gave the children their 
weekly dose of physic last night 'and the bedroom’s'something 
awful^-you can’t go in*. So the bedroom, which we -shall never 
-see, is worse than this front room 1 
i i * It is a small dark place, largely filled by a table on which 
flitter of white-enamel breakfast cups and plates ' still -stand 
at noontide. Part of one wall has peeled off its plaster.*- There 
are polished brass ornaments on the mantelpiece, and a large 
number of hangings and decorations;* while the tugs on the 
‘floor ire filthy and moth-eaten. ; Pictures and knickknacks are 
strewn on walls, dresser, mantelpiece. 1 One would sweep all 
"these things away. if one could and burn or bury : them f and 
then attack the walls with a pail of sanitary distemper. 1 
This is not a typical miner's house, however. Even the friends 
T have dome with are surprised—startled would be more accur¬ 
ate. - 4 She is such a good, clean woman* they said to me after- 
'■ward, ‘but she is getting ill from worry and ovef-work. ! I don't 
tknow what will happen to her.* 1 

‘ “ Perhaps ^she will have rest in the hospital. 1 She is ash- 
<gray with dark rings under her feyes, and complains ; of a pam 
dn - her back, i With a tiny baby" to mirse ^ad three children 
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.and a hungry t husband to provide for, jsbe ihas o leisure pr* 
peace. 

I, Jones has been unemployed for four ^ars, ;with a* 

few spells of* work. His family supports itself i thirty one 
shillings a week. ? JRent is ys, 6d. a week for two tans, Da^t 
nig}it from, nine until seven thi§ piQrmng he was wking at an 
outcrop, and won two sacks of coal as the reward ohis labour^ 
.That is the only exercise, fie takes. He never goes^ut except 
to the co^I-pit qr ; tjie.putcrop. At the moment % is sitting 
4>y the fine,, dandling the / baby, whose already dark ain pro¬ 
claims his race. , Its yery brown eyes fix my eyeglass in asto¬ 
nishment, then, twinkle -with the greatest good humour as it 
waves a fat hand in my direction. It is accustomed. to. bright*, 
clean things* Only in the last day or two .has a change come- 
over the Jiome. What will be its life during the next few weeks, 
with a, sorrow that I sense hanging oven the house?, What 
will it grow? -A miners A millionaire? ; 

“Mrs. Jones is scrubbing an older boy's face. John, Thomas 
is about six: he wants to stare at „ us* and, does, although the* 
,soap keeps getting in his eyes, \ Robert and Doreen, aged nine* 
t and ietn, ptand rather shamefacedly at bay; they know we have 
at .an inopportune moment, and, dislike our intrusion- 
TThey, know how. proud their mother is to keep the house clean. 
And now-r-fit is different. Something is going to happenthey 
^don’t know , what* and T don't know* ■ ♦ ffut the Jones Menage 
icannot , long continue - in its present disorder.- Mr. 'Jones*. 
Jhowevegt phats away cherfully enough, * • Mrs. Jones is still 
scrubbing Johnface, ^absent-mindedly»lathering it 
over ^ndjoyef agaim : His clqjthes qre,,dirty and in rags. , One 
heel is off, his jboots, $nd soles of both are worn thin< His face 
is already burnished bke ihebrass pn the mantelpiece ; the rest 
pfhim remains, unwashed. , morning the family break¬ 
fasted on bread and margarine and <t?a, yufh po milk;.- There 
spme^rery unpleasant-looking bacon for -dmner-Haothing 
else. r For gupper bread and .margarine and tea again, ,vlt is a 
^cokj* wet.,day<wkh terrifiq wind* I should go mad-in a week*. 
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cooped in that cold valley, with the house ;wail${ crumbling,, 
the children restless and uneasy, my wife -^wilting ( before my 
eyes. But Mr. Jones is inured to hardship and discomfort; he~ 
lives in hope of better times.” 

Well, this is the condition to which machinery of increa¬ 
sed efficiency and more output v succeeds in redyeing the- 
workingman. It is a picture of comparative unemployment,, 
the American picture is of those who, have na vyork at all and 
are cast on the mercy of society- If factories are thus * already 
a menace to those employed in them how can they be expected* 
to help the unemployed outside J v ^ 

> • It is the t restless substitution of mechanical, processes for' 
human labour that constitutes s the menace, and the qnly cure - 
lies in reversing the process. t Khadi has. proved itself tQ be an 
effective cure for unemployment outside industrial areas,, j The' 
time is fast coming when industrialists, may haye to. qry halt- 
and pause to consider whether it may not be a solution for the-- 
increasing unemployment within the industrial area? them¬ 
selves, , - i JD 

M. 

7th June , 192$ - t 
CASH v . CREDIT 

By M* JC Gandhi 

* , , 

The Secretary, All-India• Spinners’ Association, jwrites as- 
follows: , , 1 ,* ,) n 

" The credit sales of the provincial branches of the- 
Association amount to Rs„ ( 1,54,488-13-8 .representing 

IS per cent, of the capital invested in these .branches, and^ 
this is in spite of the resolution passed by the Council 
putting a ban generally on credit sales. This is largely 
due to the misgivings of oiir workers. 4 4 They fear that the- 
sales will go dowd if credits are’ completely stopped. The 
> fear is groundless, , The Tamilpad has done away with alt 
credit sales, and it after, all shows the largest $ales gJQongst, 
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J'allthe Khadi depots 'throughout Jndi'ai * n You4nay ^infarta 
our various“bfcanches &nd the'publie that past'experience 
fchows that Khadi Work loses through''these credit sales a£ 
well by reason of the purchased making default as by 
reason of the locking up of capital which is none too large.” 
I entirely endorse the warning uttered in the foregoing let¬ 
ter. So long as Khadi, remains "an infant national industry 
requiring delicate nursing and protection from the public, 
there should be no credit sales in Khadi depots.^ We must 
simply rely upon the support of a patriotic '•public and if we 
cannot command cash sales, we may regard the disinclination 
to pay cash as a sign that Khadi does not enjoy the benefit of 
public protection. But my own' personal experience through¬ 
out my extensive wanderings 4 has shown that people gladly 
pay cash for Khadi when they require and receive credit in 
respect' of their other purchases. To pay cash for kbadi 
that the peoples want is / the least, protection that Khadi is 
entitled «• to." Managers of sale depots must, not-be afraid of 
losing^custom if they do not give credit. They must rely upon 
their* ability to carry on propaganda in their neighbourhood 
in favour of Khadi for commanding cash sales. And in no 
case are they warranted in giving credits in spite of instruc¬ 
tions from headquartering the coqtra/y^) Discipline demands 
that if they have no confidence iu themselves to carry on 
Khadi depots successfully without J being able to give credit, 
they fchoukT give such notice 1 to the head office' and ask to be 
relieved of their charge. The head office should be trusted 
to know What is best’ oil the whole far turning Khadi into a 
business proposition as quickly as possible. 

fth june, 

Indians, in south Africa 

By M.iK- Gandhi 

dTwo Very important cases have ^been decided recently by 
i the 1 Transvaal Provincial-Division of 4 the Supreme Court of 
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South Africa, One of them, B. Medh tx Immigrants Appeal, 
Board, though important, in itself^,affects 1 only^ nfew spep^L 
cases of Indians who received , exemption certify atesj under jthq 
Smuts-Gandhi Settlement as beings educated, Indians.j It was,* 
contended by the Union Government that the exemptions yvtre^ 
not complete. rJ need. pot go , into greater detail. The Courts 
has now found that the exemptions were complete mthe^sense- 
submitted on behalfiof t]je appellant. 

The other case, Daya ; Purshottam v- Immigrant^ Appeal^ 
Board, has far-reaching consequences for] the Indian settlers,j 
The judgment* in this case; lays down that section 5 of Act 3/J 
of 1927 does, pot ppssessj retrospective effect, .Hence jcertifil 
cates obtained by fraudulent mepns do not becpme cancellable 
at the will ,of the Immigration Board oj: ,tfie , Immigration; 
Officer,] If this, judgment stands, holders of, certificates, even 
though they were originally tainted w 1 U f rempip jipdistujrhed^ 
This is ? great; victory for the settlers. . J. have f no desire to se& 
fraud in any,shape. form) protected,-, But the, case of, these; 
settlers is not one of prdmary fraud, t In many^ cases, at least 
up to 1914 the Asiatic Office wa s a corrupt department and it 
made it practically impossible for bona fide entrants to enter 
unless they resorted to som£ crooked means so as to satisfy the 
greed of the y Ad&atic> officers', - Where* Government officials are 
privy to fraud, if ijl-becomes that Government tp .punish the 
helpless victims. 

Cables from the Souths African settlers tell+mp/ thatthq 
Government are appealing against the twq decisions,*^ Yeqture' 
to suggest to the Union Government that ,\t would be more in 
keeping w/th .then* conciliatory attitude and, the "spirit pf jhq 
new understanding that they do oaf seefc to deprive tjhe Iodjani{ 
of the, advantage the two 4 appeals give them., The judgment 
in the first appeal protects only a few .Individuals. Apct tn them 
case there is t jio t question of fraud.. The ^pdgmfp^ in ^fhq 
second appeal protects a fair,number of thosq who are already 
in the Dnion^- It will be no serious cafapiity tjie 
Ijavp tq absorb 4 fe^ mqre, fndxans. fhaq # the Goyernmept^had 
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counted Upon. '*The Union Government should remember tha? 
-these appeals are very’ expensive affairs, especially f6r the poor 1 
Indians. Tt is hardly fait for * an organised powerful Govern-' 
ment to take successful citizens through appellate courts and 
thus exhaust them into submission or worse. It may be well 
to possess 5 a giant’s strength, but it is admittedly wrong to use it 
against dwarfs". J * 

The settlers will do well not to set much store by their 
success in these two appeals'. They have in Sjt. Shastri a great 
friend and adviser. Let them press their suit as much as ever 
before him but having done so let them abide by his advice. 
He will use in their behalf all the 1 influence he has acquired 
"with the Union Government. I welcome their cables. I appre¬ 
ciate the trust they repose in me. But my power to help them 
from thfe distance and in the changed circumstances I found 
myself in i()20 ‘is much* too limited to be of value.' ‘Their 
strength'therefore Iies^n their unity, moderation and reliance 
upon one whd is not merely Agent General for the Government 
of India but their true and powerful friend and guide. - 1 


. 21 st June ? 1928 

^.NATIONAL, ALIEN EDUCATION , 

- In the c6urse of his inaugural address to the Students of 
the Vidyalaya and the Vinayamandir which opened after the 
summer vacation on the Tlth'instant, Gandhi it delivered an 
address which is condensed below i * 

ii * 1 trust yotf have given careful thought during your vaca^ 
tionfcothe' fundamentals recently adopted by r the Vidyapith. 
As I hive repeatedly said our strength does not lie in numbers. 
Not^that we ignore them, but the fewness need cause no worry 
to us. Our real strength lies in a correct understanding, accept¬ 
ance and practice, so far as it 'is humanly possible, of these 
fundamentals. If the students who have remained loyal to the 
"Vidyapith live up ito' its creed, we are sure to achieve through 
-them the goal that we have set before us, namely, Swaraj 
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"What is needed is sincerity of purpose and * fearless pursuit of 
riie principled I want you to put ^our teachers at ease and to 
assure them that you will be loyal at all hazard to the principles 
tfor which the Vidyapith stands. Truth and Ahimsa constitute 
'the keystone of our arch, and those who have no faith in these 
have no place here. 

* Let us understand some of the obvious distinctions 
between Government institutions and the hationaL ' One of our 
students has gone to jail in Bardoli arid many 'more will go^ 
They are the pride of the Vidyapith, • Much as they may desire 
to do likewise, can students of Government institutions dare to 
do so } It is not open to them to go to Bardoli and help Val- 
labhbhai, as it is to you. They can only give secret sympathy* 
What is literary training worth if it cramp and confine us at a 
^critical moment’ dn national life ? Knowledge and literary 
training are no recompense for emasculation. 

. - M Again there is a world of difference between * our method 

-of teaching and theirs,* For instance,, we may hot teach 
English in the way* they do. -We ifcay give a working know* 
ledge of that language, but we may not, without committing 
national suicide, neglect the mother tongue, and make Eng¬ 
lish the vehicle of our thought* Iq this national institution 
we strive to correct jthe pernicious practice- We must learn 
all our subjects through the Gujarati language. We must en¬ 
rich it and raakel it capable of expressing' alb shades of 
thought and" feeling In no'other country do' we find the 
state of things we do here. We have paid dearly for* having 
all these years learnt everything through 1 the medium of the 
English language. We have strayed from the path of duty, 

* Then take the teaching of economics. The present 
’System obtaining in Government institutions is vicious. Each 
country has its own economics. German text-books are differ¬ 
ent from the English. Free trade may be England’s salvation’. 
It spells our ruin.’ We have yet to formulate a system of 
Indian economics. * } 

** The same about History. A Frenchman-writing a His- 
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fory of .India Will ; Write in his own way* The Englishman WilT 
write it quite differently*? The descriptions off battles between 
the English and the French will differ with the writers who have- 
described them^U Jbdian; History written, from original sources- 
by an Indian, patriot Will be ^different from that written by an 
English bureaucrat though each may be quite honest,- 
have grievously err£d ia accepting English .estimates jofSsVents 
in our national life.,*- Here/ therefore, there i$i a vasr field for 
you and your teacher^ for original research; 

i : ** Even* our teaching Of a' subject like arithmetic wiu aiso ue 
different^ .Our teacher of arithmetic frames, his examples from’ 
Indiaq .'conditions. wilLthns simultaneously with: the teachh 
ing of arithmetic teach Indian geography-, ' 

I .“Then.we are putting a,special /emphasis on manual and 
industrial trainings Dorinot make* the- mistake - of imagining 
that this training will dull your wit.r It is mot .by/ making our 
brains-aistorehouse for cramming facts that our understanding 
is opened-/ An intelligent ^approach to an industrial training is- 
often a more valuable aid »to. the intellect: than an indifferent- 
reading, of literature.'* 

' ‘yu? 

2lst June, 1928 

A’ fcOKL'k soulgoWe?, 

-Ast i ata writing 1 foe Young lI ndian I have la wire from 
Nilkanth-Babik advising me * of the ide^th at Sakhigopal of 
Pandit Gopabandhp Das who was one^f the/ noblest: among 
the §ons~ofiOrissa*jthe land .of sorrows and tears.] Oopahhandu 
Ba}>Ujhad (given his -all f to Orissa*,! I/heard of him and his 
Sterling character and steadfastness when Sjt- Amritlal Thakkar 
was>eut to Orissa in J916 to 5distribute rtelief to the, famine*- 
stricken^ SjL>Thakkar , used tc^ write to roe how Gopabhandu 
JBabu braved inconvenience and disease inr' struggling .to- help 
The helpless. gave up hi£ practice and his membership pf 
the Legislative Council during the Non-Co-operation days and 
meyer wavered^^JiVbat was* more fop him was to stpke the 
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existence of his dearest creation, the Satyavadi School. He 
braved the taunts of some of his closest friends and persisted 
to his eternal honour in what they considered to be his folly. 
His one ambition in life was to see dismembered Utkal united 
and happy. He had lately become a member of Lala Lajpat- 
rai's society and was planning to. make Khadi an efficient 
vehicle for the. economic relief of poverty and flood-stricken 
Orissa. The country is the poorer for the death of Pandit 
Gopabhandu Das. Though he is not in our midst in the flesh, 
he is in our midst in the spirit. Let that noble spirit guide the 
workers of Orissa, let his death result in a larger dedication 
to service, greater effort, greater self-effacement and greater 
unity among the scattered‘workers who are too few for the 
national requirements. I tender my condolences to the relatives 
and the many disciples of the deceased patriot. M. K. G. 


21 st June t 1928 

A SHAME UPON YOUNG MEN", 

A correspondent sends me a newspaper cutting showing 
that recently m Hyderabad, Sindh, the demand for bride¬ 
grooms has been increasing at an alarming rate, an employee 
of the Imperial Telegraph Engineering service having exacted 
Rs. 20,000 as cash. dowry during betrothal, and promises of 
heavy payments on the wedding day and on special occasions 
thereafter. Any young man who makes dowry a condition of 
marriage discredits his education and bis country and dis¬ 
honours womanhood. % There are many youth movements 
in the country. I wish that these movements would deal with 
questions of this character. Such, associations often become 
self adulation societies, instead of becoming, as they should be, 
bodies representing solid reform from within. Good as the work 
of these bodies is at times in helping public movements, it 
should be remembered that the youth of the country have their 
reward m the public appreciation they get. Such work, if it is 
not backed by internal reform, is likely to demoralise the 
49 
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youth by creating in' them a * ^ense of unwarranted self- 
satisfaction, A strong public* bpinion should be created in 
condemnation of the degrading practice of dowry and young 
inen who soil their fingers with such ill-gotten gold should be 
excommunicated from society. Parents of girls' should cease 
to be dazzled by English degrees and should not hesitate 
toltravel outside their little castes and provinces to secure true 
gallant young men for their daughters* M. K. G. 

i f 1 

t ; 

215/ June , xg28 
A TRIBUTE 

In a letter to Mahadev Desai thus writes Mtl H.S.L. Polak 
about the death of Maganlal Gandhi t 4 » 

“I can fully enter into your appreciation of the disaster 
that has befallen the Ashram by Maganlal’s sudden pass¬ 
ing. It was as though I tad lost an own brother. You, of 
course, know far better thin I how tretnenddusly important 
he was to the life and purposes of the Ashram, and how 
much he > symbolised its ideal and practical character. It 
seems incredible that this dear, cheerful, smiling brother, 
with whom I had exchanged so close and affectionate an 
embraceon niy last day at the Ashram, should have passed 
in the physical form from* among Us so suddenly. He has 
died, as gallantly as any knight of old, on the battlefield. 

/‘Maganlal and I, as you know, worked closely and 
always harmoniously at Phoenix, Indeed, cheerfulness 
and harmony were the keynotes of his character, and a 
supple courage that adapted itself to meet the needs of 
each new trial. Of late years we met'only upon my occa¬ 
sional visits to India; and them only, for brief periods, 
but I always felt refreshed and stimulated by this renewal 
of an old and affectionate comradeship, 
x “He has left a noble and shining example for us all, 
and I feel very sure that, though he be absent really in the 
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tflesh, his spirit will move among you perhaps more? really 
than if he had remained in the form that was so familiar 
-and dear to us,” * 

Many of us in Jthe Ashram are realising the truth of 
the last observation. 


28$/««^ 1928 t „, 

THE DOOM OF PURDAH 
By K* Gandhi 

, 'il 5 V < ^ 

A reasoned appeal signed by many most influential people 
•of Bihar and almost an equal numbef of ladies of that province 
advising the ^total abolition of the purdah has been just issued 
in Bihar., The fact that over fifty ladies have signed the appeal 
•shows that if the work is tarried on; with, vigour, the purdah 
will be a thing off the past in Bihar.^ It is worthy of note that 
the ladies who have signed the appeal are not of the anglicised 
type but orthodox Hindus. It definitely states: < \ \ 

* * “We want that the women of our province should be 
’ as free to move about and take theif legitimate part in the 
life of the community in all particulars as their sisters in 
Karnatak, Maharashtra and .Madras in' an* essentially 
Indian way, avoiding all attempts atLEuropeanisation, Jbr 
while we hold that a change from enforced seclusioh to 
a complete anglicisation would 5 be like .dropping from 
’frying pan into fire, we feel that purdah x paust.go, if 
-we want our women to develop along Indian ideals. ,If 
we want * them' to add grace and beauty to Our social life 
and raise its moral tone, if we want them to f ba excellent 
managers at home, helpful companions of their husbands 
and useful members of the community, then the purdah* as 
it now exists, must go. In fact no serious step for their 
welfare can be taken unless the veil is torn down apd it is 
our conviction that if once the energy of half of our popu- 
H at ion, that has been imprisoned artificially, is released, it 
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will create a force which, if properly guided, will he of 
immeasurable good to our Province.” - i 

I know the evil effects of the purdah in Bihar. The move¬ 
ment has been started none too soon. 

The movement has a curious origin. Babu Ramanandan 
Mishra, a Khadi worker, was desirous of rescuing his wife from 
the oppression of the purdah , As his people would not let the 
girl come to the Ashram, he took two girls from the Ashram to 
be companions to his wife* One of them, Radhabehn, Maganlal 
Gandhi’s daughter, was to be the tutor. She was accompanied 
by the late Dalbahadur Gin’s* daughter, Durgadevi. The 
parents of the girl wife resented the attempt, of the Ashram 
girl to wean young Mrs. Mishra from the purdah. The girls 
braved all difficulties.^ Meanwhile Maganlal Gandhi went to 
see his daughter and steel her against all odds to persist in 
lier efforts. He took ill in the village where Radhabehn was 
doing her work and 1 - died at Patna. The Bihar friends 
therefore made it a point of honour to wage war against the 
purdah . Radhabehn brbught her charge to the Ashram. Her 
coming to the Ashram created additional stir and obliged the 
husband who was already prepared for it to throw himself uu 
the struggle with greater zeal. Thus the movement having a> 
personal touch promises to be carried on with energy. At its 
. head is that seasoned soldier of Bihar, the hero of many battles, 
Babu Bn jkishor Prasad. I do not remember his having headed 
a movement that has beeri allowed to die. 

The appeal fixes the 8th of July next as the date on which 
to inaugurate an intensive campaign against the system which 
puts a cruel ban on social service by one half of Bihar huma¬ 
nity and which denies it freedom in many cases and even the 
use of light and fresh air. The sooner it is recognised that 
many of our social evils impede our march towards Swaraj 
the greater will be our progress towards our cherished goal. 

- To postpone social reform till after the attainment of Swaraj 

- is not to know the meaning of Swaraj. Surely we must be 
Incapable of defending ourselves ©r healthily competing with* 
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.the other nations, if we allow the better half of ourselves to 
become paralysed. * > ? 

I therefore congratulate the Bihar leaders on their having 
^earnestly taken up the struggle against the purdah* The suc¬ 
cess of such a reform especially, as of ail reform generally, 
-depends upon the purity of the workers. A great deal will 
rest with the ladies who have signed the appeal. If, notwith¬ 
standing their having given up the purdah , they retain the 
original modesty of India's womanhood and show courage and 
determination in the face of heavy odds, they will find success 
^quickly awaiting their effort. The campaign against the 
purdah if properly handled means mass education of the right 
Aype for both men and women of Bihar. 


5th July , 1928 

THE CURSE OF FOREIGN MEDIUM 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The spirited plea on behalf of the vernaculars as media of 
instruction of Nawab Masood Jung Bahadur, Director of Public 
Instruction, Hyderabad State, recently delivered at the Karve 
^University for Women, has evoked a reply in the Times of 
Indus from which a friend sends the following extracts for me 
to answer: 

•Whatever is valuable and fruitful in their writings is 
directly or indirectly the result of Western culture. . . . 
Instead of sixty, we can go back a hundred years and yet 
say that from Raja Ram Mohan Roy down to Mahatma 
Gandhi, every one of the Indians who have achieved any¬ 
thing worth mentioning in any direction was or is the fruit 
directly or indirectly of Western education \ 

In these extracts what Is considered is not the value of 
JEnglish as the medium of higher instruction in India but the 
importance and infiuenee of Western culture to apd on the 
persons mentioned. Neither the Nawab nor any one else has 
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disputed the importance of the influence of Western culture^ 
What is resented is the sacrifice of Indian or Eastern culture- 
t>n the altar of the Western*l Even if it could be -proved I that 
Western culture was superior to Eastern, it would be injurious- 
to India as a whole for Tier most promising sons and daughters 
to be brought up in Western culture and thus become dena* 
tionalised and torn from tha-people. 

‘ ‘ In nry opihion, whatever reaction for the better the persons- 
framed in the extracts had upon the people at large was< due to 
the extent they retained their Eastern culture in spite of the 
adverse influence of the -Western. ^1 regard as adverse 
the influence of Western culture in this connection in the sense' 
in which it interfered with the full effect that the best in Eastern 
culture might have produQed__on them. Of myself whilst U 
have freely acknowledged my debt to Western culture, I can 
say that whatever service I have been able to render to the* 
nation has been due entirely to the retention by me of Eastern 
culture to the extent it has been possible. I should have been* 
thoroughly useless to the masses as an anglicised, denationali¬ 
sed being knowing little'c£caring less for and perhaps * even* 
despising their ways, habits, thoughts and aspirations; It is 
difficult to estimate the loss of energy caused to Ihe nation by 
her children being obliged to resist the encroachments of a* 
culture which, however good in itself,- was unsuited for therm 
whilst they had not imbibed and become rooted in their own. 

' > ^Examine the qdestion synthetically^ Would Chaitanya 
Nanak, Kabir, Tulsidas and a host of other reformers have- 
doned»etter if they had been attached from, their childhood to 
the most efficiently managed English schools 2 Have the men 
named by the waiter J of the article in question done better than 
these great reformers?. Would Dayanand have done better if 
he had become an M. A* of an Indian* university? Where is 
among the easy-going, eas^-loving English-speaking rajas and 
maharajas brought from their infancy under the influence of 
Western culture one who could be named in the same breath 
as Shivaji who braved all perils and shared the simple life of 
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his hardj men ? Are they betterjrulersthan Pratap the intrepid? 
Are they good specimens of .Western * culture, these Neroes 
who are fiddling in London and Paris whilst their Romes are 
burning? There is nothing to be proud of in their culture which 
has made them foreigners in their pwn land and which has 
taught them to prefer.to waste the substance of their ryots and 
their own souls in Europe to ^baring the> happiness , and mis¬ 
eries of those Over whom_they are called by a higher power tp. 
rule. 

But the point at issue is not Western culture.. c The. point 
at issue is the medium, of instruction. ♦ But for the faqt .that 
the only higher education, the only education worth the name 
has been received by un through the .English-medium, there 
would be no need to prove such a self-evident proposition that 
the youth of a nation tQ remain a nation must receive all in¬ 
struction including the highest in its qwi\ vernacular or verna¬ 
culars. Surely, it is a self-demonstrated proposition that the 
youth of a nation cannot keep or establish a living contact with 
the masses unless their knowledge is received and assimilated 
through a medium understood’ by the people. Who can 
calculate the immeasurable loss sustained by the nation owing 
to thousands of its young men having been obliged to waste 
years in mastering a foreign language and its idiom of which in 
their daily life they have the least use and in learning which 
they had to neglect their own' /nother tongue and their o,wn 
literature? There never was a greater superstition than that a 
particular language can be incapable of expansion or express¬ 
ing abstruse or scientific ideas. .A language is <an , exact re¬ 
flection of the character and growth of its speakers. 

Among the many evils of foreign rule this blighting im¬ 
position of a foreign medium upon the youth, of the country 
will be counted by history as one of the greatest. , It has sapped 
the energy of the nation^ it has shortened the fives pf the 
pupils. It has estranged them from the masses,, has made 
education unnecessarily expensive. If this process i$ still 
persisted in, it bids fair to rob the nation ©f it? soul. The 
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sooner, therefore, * educated India shakes itself free from the 
hypnotic spell of the foreign medium, the better it would be for 
them and the people. 


5th July , 2928 
OUR TOBACCO BILL 

J A correspondent whtf is interested in a variety of reforms 
asks what the nation pays for her tobacco bill. I find that we 
pay for unmanufactured tobacco and cigarettes 213 lakhs • of 
rupees per year. The cost is increasing every year* The im¬ 
port of unmanufactured tobacco which was iJ4 million lbs. in 
1923 rose to 5 million in 1927 J' r Thefe was a corresponding in¬ 
crease in the import of cigarettes. IT the references I have 
consulted are reliable, we do not export any of our own tobacco. 
Therefore the value of that considerable crop has 16 be added 
to the figures quoted above.' If every smoker stopped the dirty 
habit, refused to make of his mouth a chimney to foul his 
breath, damage bis teeth and dull his sense' of delicate dis¬ 
crimination and make a present of his savings to some national 
cause, he would benefit both himself and the nation.' i 

' M. K. G. 


5th July , 1928 , , 

AN AMERICAN TRIBUTE 
By M. K: Gandhi 

1 One of the many American friends who visit and some¬ 
times stay at the" Ashram writes thus to Mrs. Maganlal 
Gandhi: 

j “The memory .of the two days I spent in 1925 at the 
Ashram, and particularly in your hospitable home, stays 
with me like a benediction. * I shall always feel it to have 
been a privilege beyond price to have been permitted to 
come so closely into contact with Mr. Maganlal Gandhi, 
whom I have always considered one of the rarest and most 
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beautiful souls I ever met- Though so true an Indian, he 
bad a sympathy and understanding broad as life itself. He 
seemed the very embodiment of that spirit of Satvagraha 
which I had come to know through the’ writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi, in Young India* Strength, - purity and 
sweetness radiated from him like perfume from a flower. 

' **The faultless English, his perfect diction, his brilliant 
conversational powers showed the rare* qualities of his 
mind, which, added to his urbanity of manner, and gracious 
tact, would have qualified' him to shine in any social 
-gathering. But one felt in his 'presence not only that 
particular brightness and -charm; there was something 
more; something deeper; a personal sanctification that 
could mean nothing less than that every gift, every 
ability, every part of his being had been laid upon the 
altar, consecrated to God for the highest purpose to which 
man as a human being can aspire. Not that he talked re¬ 
ligion or stressed piety—even the tone of his voice showed 
the same practical, efficient man of affairs that he was 
about the Ashram; but religion was the spring from which 
'the current of his hfe flowed, and the sanctity which ema¬ 
nated from his presence was the sanctity that comes from 
surrender of self—the constant habit and purpose of living 
and doing for others. 

M You will pardon me, Madam. These are no idle 
words meant simply to be complimentary, which I am writ¬ 
ing. A hundred times since my return from India, when 
speaking or thinking of what I saw and felt there, I have 
.tried to put into words the impression which f was made 
upon me by that remarkable man, your revered husband* 
It was worth going round the world to have met him alone, 
when one considers all that his life means to India from 
the support which he gave and still continues to give to 
the work of the great Mahatmaji. 

44 But I am well aware that words of commendation 
for the dear departed, whatever their sincerity, or the sym- 
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.pathy t they seek to Convey, are of little avail in assuaging: 
grief like .yours. I must jremind you however, that the 
.potency for good of a soul like that of Mr. Maganlal Gandhi 
cannot wholly leave the sphere of. its # usefulness here on 
earthy. If abides, in a .thousand, .tangible ways and will be- 
there tq comfort you, even though the bodily form be re¬ 
moved by deaths i But^more truly than in, any , other way 
he .will .be with you in your children,—your two beautiful 
* daughters andyppr son, who will take up the, work, and 
. carry it qn.—the great work tq>_ which the. life, of your re¬ 
vered husband was £0 nobly .consecrated.? \ M. K. G. 

' l 2 ik July , 1928 

s educat;o^ ( i?or service. 

A friend sends the’ following interesting extract from The 
Service of Motherhood .by M- E. D. Smith h * * - 

> ^ “Our educational methods have been far too slipshod. 
It has, for instance, been too much the practice at our uni¬ 
versities to let the ypung men learn if they choose but if 
they find study distasteful,'then ta allow them to idle their 
tune- away-almost at their own pleasure. It seems strange 
that itshoulid have beem overlooked what ,a wrong was 
thereby being done to the nation, for wrong it assuredly is, 
since every member of a nation is born into it to serve not 
to be ra :mere passenger. * For the slack methods pursu¬ 
ed by certain of our 1 educational heads are much to blame. 
Blind to the needs of the hour and dwelling in an atmos¬ 
phere of aloofness and self-complacency* they have failed 
to appreciate the real aim and.the^yital importance of 
education. Let us hope that in the future it will be 
accounted as great a disgrace to,omit to take advantage 
,©f opportunities for learning as it now is for a soldier to- 
desert his post.” * * 

Be if remembered that this is said of national education 
as of national military service. It will be as wrong to serve in* 
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an army of hirelings drilled and paid to crush the spirit of their - 
kith and kin as it would be to belong to an educational fnstitu-< 
tion designed to subserve the purpose of a foreign domination. 

M t K. G._ 


19th July % 1928 

SPINNINGIN SAWANTWADI 


IThe following report prepared by Sjt. S. F.. Patwardhaik 
has been lying in my file for some time. 1 It wilL Jbe read with, 
interest by the general reader and with profit by Khadi workers. 

- '■ ' ’ ' M.K.G-1 


THE TASK _ L 

The task before the Sardesai Charkhalay a• is a little diffe¬ 
rent from and more difficult than that before many , other pro¬ 
duction centres. The Sawantwadi state lie9 to the south of the 
Ratnagiri District and is bounded on the other L three sides by 
the Kolhapur state, the Belgaum District and the jGoa Terri— 
tory- It is a small state with a population of two lacs and a. 
revenue of nearly six lac^« {The Konkam produces no cotton 
except small quantities of devkapas* a perennial variety j tyith 3 
long, white staple. .There are traces-r-or rather old folk tell ps- 
—of wheels having been plying in certain parts • but, spinning 
was never universal. Before the construction of the r Southern 
Mahratta Railway cotton beyond the Ghats used - to * go out 
through the creeks and ports of the Konkan. Plenty of cottoq 
was thus available, at these places, and „ women’=rrso far 4s we 
know, Musalman women—used to card and spin in their leisure 
hours and sell their yarn to local weavers With, the construct¬ 
ion of the railway, the cotton from Belgaum, Satara and other* 
districts went directly to Bombay and the (Supply* of cotton 
being thus cut off the wheels fell into* disuse* This; was about: 
forty years ago. Many old women are still living who used to- 
spin as young girls. But the industry has hardly left any 
traces behind. The art which was once known by many, has- 
now been entirely forgotten. The taskbefbre the Khadi worker: 
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is therefore one of the creation of a new, rather than the revival' 
of an old, tradition. J * 

There need be no doubt, however, that the spinning wheel 
has a place, that nothing else can fill, in the economic life of 
the Konkan. The land is-proverbially poor, and there is 
enough leisure with the working classes, not to say anything of 
the ' white professions 9 (pandharpeshas }. The people are in¬ 
telligent and industrious and devkapas can easily supply the 
needs of each household. Cotton can also be imported from 
beyond the Ghats from a distance of nearly seventy miles. 
What is needed is a training up of the masses in the arts of 
ginning, carding, spinning and perhaps also weaving, because 
families of caste weavers are few and far between. The pro¬ 
cesses must not only be learnt but must form part of the daily 
life of the people. This is an nphill task that requires con-* 
stant work for many a year to come. I 

The Sardesai Charkhalaya has accordingly been trying to 
popularise spinning in a variety of ways., To train school 
children to card and spin, to encourage the working classes to 
earn a few coppers by spinning, to induce the middle classes to 
spin for home-consumption and the higher classes to spin as a 
sacrament, to point out to the spinners the advantages of grow¬ 
ing their own cotton, to demonstrate the various processes to 
thousands of spectators at the annual village fairs etc.,—these 
methods have been tried during the last ten months with vary¬ 
ing success. - * ^ i 

Kamler, seven miles from Sawantwadi, was recommended 
to us as a* suitable centre ta start the activities of the Charkba- 
iaya, the main attraction being a number of small weaving 
factories, successfully going on for the last dozen years and 
more, and worked by agriculturists, who are not caste weavers. 
They all weave mill yarn but it was believed that the l®oms 
bad prepared the ground for the spinning wheel. Experience, 
has, if at all, given the lie to that belief however. 

- Spinning was started in five primary schools in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. The idea was that the schools would react. 
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on the general public and would at any rate send out so many 
children trained in . spinning. At IXis Highness ’ instance 
spinning was later extended to all the girls' schools in the stat^ 
and a few more schools have also been taken up in response 
to the demand of the school teachers or the village, people, f 
Most of the schools are spacious enough to allow a dozen 
wheels being worked besides iaklts. Our idea also is to- popur 
lanse the wheels through the students and so t thei student is 
introduced to the wheel as soon as he has spun , 2500, yards on 
the tafclu f The following table will show the schools* the date 
when spinning was introduced* aad the number, of students 
spinning on the takli and the wheel respectively. 


i > Pate when spinning , 

j No.. of students 

i School ' 

- was introduced ,, 

spinning 

11 

* 

1 -- > 

, takli wheel 

I. Akeri 

August *27 

26 . 

30 

2. Jharap 

September ’27 

25 

Nil 

3 Vajrat , 

4. Mangaon 

October „ 

21 

8 

November „ 

33 

15. 

5. Sawantwadi English 

• * i * 


■ * 

Girls' School % 1 

l March '28 

28 

3 “ 

6. Sawantwadi Marathi 

- 

V 

l f * 

Girls’ School • 

0 * ’»r 

44- 1 

5 

7. Sawantwadi Urdu 

Girls’ School 

. < I 

»> f> 

* *■ 1 

24 

Nil 

8 . Kudal j 

' *4 1 >» 

37 4 

2 

9. Banden 

. April ’28 

25 _ 

Nil, 

IQ. Mangaon (Talivada). 

1 *?. 1 » 

r l6 . 

. 

II. Math 

’> '• . 

19 


12. Humras, : 

* t r* 

1 . 20 •' 

H 

13. Mad urea English School 

« / *t £ 

.8' . 



, , i # Total , t 316 6 $» 

Spinning r is done as a rule for, half an hour everyday, 
though the students in their eagerness sometimes take their 
laths home for spinning with the permission of the- teacher 
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Nearly 50 lbs. of yarn tvas thus spur/ in the schools up to the 
chd of April 1928. f In three’ of the schools the bigger boys do 
carding also. 

‘' ' This item of our work has been successful and popular 
‘beyond all expectation.' All the children show the greatest 
liking for the work" and most * of them pick up the art in a 
-couple of days.- This^liking-is not a mere child-like love of 
hovelty/- It has been Sustained through months. During the 
-fen suing "year-the authorities have decided to start spinning, if 
possible, in all the primary -schools of the state,- and to hold a 
teachers’ training class for that purpose within a few weeks* 
"time. 

^ t A charkha competition was 1 held among the boys and a 
iakli competition among the giris at the end of last April. The 
results were creditable enough as will be seen from the follow- 


ing table*: 

Winner 

Age 

1 /-. 

t > 

'^axds 

Count 

.Test 

1 

No. 1 

20 

470 

1 7 Vz' 

(approximate) 

50 

No* 2 

II 

r 375 

17 1. 

50 

-No. 3 

6 

475 

. 9 «' 

32 

The youngest boy-spun quickest but his low 

test and count 


assigned him a lower <rank. Extra time was given for hank¬ 


ing. 4 1 - 1 * 

1 Among girls, the highest, a girl of 8 , spun after only six 
weeks' practice, 134 1 yards of count 20 . Five more girls spun 
over 100 yards each and ran a close race, , prizes being 
* divided between all of them. 

We have however not been able to do much yet by way of 
-serving the poor. * We are-situated in a village where the looms 
supply whole-time work to nearly a hundred men and leisure¬ 
time work under their own roofs to dozens of women. It is 
only the ' untouchables 3 * who have ho admission to these weav¬ 
ing factories that have been profiting by charkha spinning. A 
dozen of these''untouchable* boys from two localities do card 
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ing and spinning in their leisure time and are glad to earn a 
few coppers. We pay them a bit more than the standard 
wage, vis* six pies for each hank .of 500 yards.' Some of them 
do carding also and earn more, the rate* being two annas per 
pound of l carefully prepared slivers. .Malaria has been the 
•curse of many of these Villages during a the last - twenty five 
years and more; and the work id one of the untouchable quar¬ 
ters has been stopped during the last few.weeks, almost all the 
boys having been laid up with malaria.' The little that has 
been accomplished, however* points to the. vast * possibilities of 
work in this direction at any rate among ^untouchables.* * Half 
a dozen women and children^ from the higher castes also spin 
for wages but not with the regularity and the earnestness of the 
* untouchables.* 

The idea placed before the puddle classes is to spin for 
home consumption. About twenty families have thus been 
spinning for their own needs. Seven families thus got Khadi 
to the extent of 160 yards woven out tof their own yarn at the 
•Charkhalaya and seven more have sent in their yarn*- The 
*Charkha!aya charges half rates ? (*, I r A piq$ per vtshi of 160 
threads) from those who bring yarni of their own spinning 
enough for a warp of 18 yards. 

The Revenue Minister of the state introduced two charkhas 
in his own home at the very start. ;Gandhiji presented a nice 
folding wheel to Her Highness the Maharani-Saheb. But 
even before that could be done she ordered an ordinary wheel 
from us, took lessons from our representative, and picked up 
the art in a couple of days. Her Highness* example proved 
contagious. Three of the state sardars and *$ome of the high 
officials have introduced charkhas in their homes and these 
charkhas have been yielding regular instalments of yarn to the 
Charkhalaya. .1 

On the 1st of May we held a small Exhibition of the 
activities of the Charkhalaya for the main purpose of giving to 
His Highness, the officials and the sympathetic public* an idea 
of the work that is being done. It was opened by His High- 
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ness. The following passage from the address delivered bjr 
His Highness on the occasion is worth noting: 

“ Mr^ Patwardhan and his co-workers deserve to be- 
congratulated on the silent, steady, earnest and disciplined 
manner in which they have been working. ^ If the pro¬ 
moters of other institutions will imitate them we shall be 
spared the unpleasant sight of many an institution coming 
to an abrupt end immediately after they are started. Let 
us hope that the citizens of this state will profit by the 
example of Mr. Patwardhan’s sacrifice, sincerity and 
. method of work.” - 


igth July , 1928 

r BY-PRODUCTS OF KUADI 
By M. K. Gandhi 

On the 14th instant the Gandhi Ashram conducted by Sjt, 
C. Rajagopalaehari jnear Tirucheogodu in Tamil Nadu had a 
free dispensary opened by Dr, Ray.: From the report read at 
the meeting it appears that round the Khadi as the centre, re¬ 
moval of untouchability and drink ~ evil,; rural sanitation and 
medicaL relief .have} sprung up.' The Ashram serves *175 
villages among which annually 45,000 rupees are distributed 
through Khadu Removal; of untouchability • is done through 
the personal service of the ‘untouchables’ exactly on the same 
terms as the rest. The Ashram now proposes as soon as 
funds permit to dig 5 wells and build cottages for them. They 
need Rs. 10,000, five being for five Wells. The wells are a sore 
need as the f untouchables * * have to go long distances and 
suffer many humiliations and hardships to get their daily pot 
of water.* In 19 months the Ashram gave medical relief to 
28,095 men and women. . The need for expansion became so 
great that they had to build a proper dispensary at a cost of 
Rs. 5,000. It was to opep this that Dr. Ray travelled all the 
way to'the Ashram.' The hospital cost Rs. 200 per month 
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which was supported from Khadi work.» But now 1 the need 
for donations is felt. I must give in* its own* language the 
report of sanitation work : 

*S The people are very conservative in their, habits and 
are impervious to 4 new ideas. Under these conditions we 
t thought our campaign foe sanitation should begin with the 
children, rA_children’s bathing scheme) was .started on 
18-2-J928 under which all the children in the neighbourhood 
below twelve years Were offered an oil-and-soap-nut bath 
on Saturdays and aso^p bath on, Tuesdays.-.The doctor 
and other members of the Ashram attend to this work 
personally, oiling and removing, the vermin from the 
children's hair and rubbing them down clean and tidy. 
Only the untouchables have taken advantage of the scheme. 
At first a very large number of these, children came’ and it 
was a happy ^ight to see;them being bathed ?and made 
clean and tidy. But many of them have later stopped 
away as the novelty wore off. Only about twenty children 
are regularly attending every - week. We hope, however, 
that if we persist, a large number will take advantage uf 
the scheme.” * - 

Such are the few among the many by-products of Khadi. 
Let scoffers take note. ' And let friends help the Ashram which 
is slowly but 6ureiy penetrating; the masses through their real 
service by making them self-reliant and self-supporting., 


26 t1t July , 11928 ' r ,r ^ 

CROWN OF THORNS 

By M. K. Gandhi 

, , - f r* 

The Congress crown has ceased to be a crown of roses. 
The rose petals are year by year falling off and the thorns are 
becoming more and more prominent. Who should wear such* 
a crown ? Father or the son ? Pandit Motilalp, the weather¬ 
beaten warrior or Pandit Javaharlal Nehru, the disciplined 
50 • 
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1 young .soldier who* by his sterling worth has captured the 
imagination of the youth of the country? Sjt. VaUabhbhai 
Patel’s name is naturally on everybody’s lips. Panditji says in 
a private letter that he as the hero of the hour should be elected 
and the Government, should be made to know that he enioys 
the fullest confidence of the nation., Sjt, VaUabhbhai is how¬ 
ever out of the question iust now. His hands are too full to 
allow of his attention being diverted from Bardoli. And before 
December comes ?upon ?us he* may be a guest in one of His 
Majesty's innumerable prisons^ My own feeling in the matter 
is that Pandit Javaharlal should ;wear the crown. The future 
must be for the youth of the" country. But Bengal wants 
Motilalji to guide the Congress barque through the perilous 
«eas that threaten 4oL overwhelm us during the coming year. 
We are torn r ' within and are encircled by an enemy that is as 
unscrupulous is hejs powerful.* Beng&I has special need of an 
•older j head and one moreover who * i has: proved a tower of 
•strength to her in the hour of her trial.' If India as a whole 
has no tasy time before her, Bengal has still less. - There are a 
"thousand reason^ why Panditji should be chosen to wear the 
crown of thorns. He is brave, he is generous, he enjoys the 
confidence of all parties, Musalmans acknowledge him as their 
rfriend, he* commands th£ • respect of ‘his opponents and often 
fcends them to * his view- by his forceful' eloquence. He has 
moreover deep down; in hini' a spirit of conciliation and com¬ 
promise which makes him an. eminently worthy ambassador 
of a nation that is in need of and is in the mood to take an 
honourable compromise.- It is these considerations which 
actuate even the date-all Bengal^ patriot toyvant Pandit Motilal 
Nehru as the helmsman for the coming year. Let the impatient 
youth of the country wait a while. They will be all the strongei 
lor the waiting. - 
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* ' 26th July,'1928 
A TRIUMPH OF .JUSTICE 
, By M. K* Oandhi 

There is in Wardha a well-known ana very well decorated 
shrine dedicated to Shri Lakshminarayaja. f It was built by 
Sheth Jamnalalji’s grandfather. It is a" private temple* mad£ 
accessible to the public. Jamnaialji has' been endeavouring to 
have this temple available to the so-called untouchables also, 
as he has r been trying with great success to have* wells in 
Wardha made accessible to them and generally to procure for 
them all the facilities available to the other classes. He had 
difficulty with the trustees in bringing them round to his view 
that this select temple should be thrown open to those whom 
-blind orthodoxy has suppressed. Success has at last attended 
his effort. On the 17th instant the trustees unanimously Pass¬ 
ed the following resolution: 

" Whereas the question of admitting the so-called 
untouchables inside the temple of Shri Lakshminarayah 
bas been before the Committee on several occasions and 
tthey have been unable to come to a firm decision till now ; 
and whereas, the most .representative body in India, 
namely, the Congress has insisted upon the removal of 
►untoucliability; and whereas the Hindu Mahasabha has 
Considered it necessary and )ust that all public temples 
-should be made accessible to the so-called untouchables; 
and whereas the well-known traders of public opinion In 
India have expressed the same opinion, the trustees hereby 
resolve, regard being had to the foregoing facts and after 
full consideration of the religious and the social condition 
of the country, that the above named temple dedicated to 
Shri Lakshrninarayaa in Wardhd be declared open to the 
untouchables* and that 1 the’managing trusted, Sheth 
Jamnalal Bajaj, be authorised to' enforce this resolution m 
such manner as may appear to him to be best.* 
-Accordingly a printed notice was widely circulated in 
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Wardhathat from the 19th instant, that is two days after the 
resolution, the temple would be declared open for the ‘untouch¬ 
ables/ It is stated that although there' was no organised 
effort made beyond circulating the foregoing notice, nearly 1,200* 
men, and women and children including * untouchables ’ visited 
the temple without the slightest ^untoward incident having 
occurred. It is most significant that in an important centre 
like Wardha a celebrated tenjple could be flung open for the 
‘untouchables’ without orthodoxy raising its voice ot protest 
or some people in the name of Sanatana Dharma creating a 
disturbance at the tpe of / untouchables ’ trying to, cross the 
sacred and hitherto forbidden threshold of a Hindu snrme. It 
is a striking demonstration of the tremendous headway that the 
movement against untouchability has made** Jt ' shows too* 
what quiet determination and ; persistence can do to -create 
healthy public opinion in favour of a genuine movement for 
reform. I congratulate Sheth Jamnalalji and his fellow trustees 
on the bold step that they have taken, and hope that this 
example will be fe 11 ^™”^ all over India, 


26th July, 1928 
PURDAH IN BIHAR 
By M.K. Gandhi 

The organised demonstration against the purdah that was 
held in many important centres in Bihar on the 8th instant 
was, a Bihari friend’s letter tells me, successful beyond the 
expectations ,of the organisers. The Searchlight report of the- 
Patna meeting opens thus: 5 , , 

“ A unique spectacle was witnessed at the mixed meet¬ 
ing of ladies and gentlemen of the 8th July held at Patna 
in the, Radhika Sinha Institute on Sunday last. In spite 
of heavy rains that fortunately stopped just at the time of 
the meeting, the gathering was unexpectedly large. In 
fact half of the spacious hall of the Radhika Sinha Institute 
was crowded with ladies, three fourths of whom were such* 
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as had been observing purdah a day before, nay, an hour 
before.” * 1 ! ! * 

The following is the translation of the resolution adopted 
at the meeting: 

“ We, the men and women of Patna, assembled hereby 
declare that we have today abolished the pernicious 
practice of purdah, which has done and is doing incalcula¬ 
ble harm to the country, and particularly to women, and 
we appeal to the r other women of the province, who are 
still wavering, to banish this system as early as they can 
and thereby advance their education and health/' 

A provisional committee was formed at the meeting to 
carry on an intensive propaganda against purdah and f for the 
spread of women’s education in the province of Bihar. A third 
resolution advised the formation of Mahila Samitis m every 
town and every village of the province. And a fourth resolu¬ 
tion was passed to the effect that Mahila Ashrams should be 
started at different places where ladies might stay for certain, 
periods and receive a training so as to become 4 good ' wives* 
* worthy mothers* and * useful servants * of the country. Over 
5,000 rupees were promised on the spot for the purpose and I 
see many ladies among the donors, giving anything between 
Rs. 250 and 25. The paper publishes reports of similar meet¬ 
ings in several places in Bihar. If the campaign is well 
organised and continued with seal, the purdah should become a 
thing of the past. It should be noted that this is no anglicising 
movement. It is an indigenous conservative effort made by 
leaders who are conservative by nature and are yet alive to all 
the evils that have crept into Hindu society. Babu Braja- 
kishore Prasad and Babu Rajendra Prasad who, from far-off 
London, is keenly watching and supporting the movement, are 
no westernised specimens of Indian humanity. They are 
orthodox Hindus, lovers of Indian culture and tradition. They 
are no blind imitators of the West and yet do not hesitate to 
assimilate whatever is good in it. There need therefora he no 
fear entertained by the timid and the halting ones that the 
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movement is likely to he in any shape or form disruptive of all 
that is most precious in Indian culture and especially in femi¬ 
nine grace and modesty so peculiar to India's womanhood 


2nd 'August, 1928 

SELF-SUPPORT IS SELF-RESPECT 
Bv M. K, Gandhi , 

The suggestion has often been made in these columns that 
in order to make education compulsory or even , available to 
every boy or girl wishing to receive education, our. schools and 
colleges should become almost, if not wholly, self-supporting^ 
not through donations or State-aid or fees exacted from students* 
but through remunerative work done by the students them¬ 
selves. v This can only be done by makiDg industrial training 
compulsory. - Apart from the necessity which is daily being 
more and more recognised of students having an industrial 
training side by, side with literary training, there is in this* 
cpuuntry. the additional necessity of, pursuing industrial 
training in order, to make education directly self-supporting- 
This can only be done when our students begin to recognise the 
dignity of labour and when the , convention ,is established of 
regarding ignorance of manual occupation d mark of disgrace. 
In America, which is the richest country in the world and 
where therefore perhaps there is the least need for making 
education self-sup porting; it is the most usual thing for students 
to pay their way wholly or partially. Thus says the Htndusianet 
Student , the official bulletin of the Hindustan Association of 
America, 500 Riverside Drive; New York City: 

, * “ Approximately 50 % of the American students use 

the summer vacation and c part of their time during the 
academic year to earn money. 1 Self-supporting students, 
nre respected/ writes the bulletin of the California Univer¬ 
sity. With reasonable diligence a student can devote from 
12 to 25 hours per week (during the academic year) to* 
outside work without seriously interfering with college 
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work of 12 to 16 units (credits) involving 36 to 48 hours 
a week. . „ . * / A student should, have some sort of 
practical knowledge of the< following 1 carpentry, surveying, 
drafting, bricklaying, plastering, autodriving, photography, ♦ 
* manchine-shop work,' dyeing, field work, general farm ) 
work, instrumental music and so on 7 Such common work , 
as waiting on table for two hours, etc,, is available during- 
the academic year, whicji relieves a student from expenses 
for board. A partially self-supporting student by working, 
during the summer vacation may save up from $ 150 to 200, t 
Kansas, N. Y. University, Pittsburg, Union University, 
Antioch College offer, * cooperative * courses in Industrial 
Engineering by which a student cap earn one year’s tuition 
fees working in industrial plants for which he also receives 
credit for his practical experience, 

" The University of Michigan has under consideration 
the opening of similar cooperative gourses in Civil and' 
Electrical Engineering. One year more is required to- 
graduate in engineering by pursuing cooperative courses/'', 
If America has to model her schools and colleges so as to 
enable students to earn their scholastic expenses, how much 
more necessary it must be for our schools and colleges f Is it 
not far better that we find work for poor students than that* 
we pauperise them by providing freestudentships ? It is im¬ 
possible to exaggerate the harm we do to India's youth by fill¬ 
ing their mmda with the false notion that it is ungentlemanly 
to labour with one's hands and feet for one's livelihood or 
schooling. The harm done is both moral and material, indeed 
much more moral than material. A free scholaship lies and 
should lie like a load upon a contentious lad's mind through¬ 
out his whole life. No ope likes to be reminded m after-life 
that he had to depend upon charity for his education. Contrari- 
ly where is the person who will not recall .with pride those 
days if he had the good fortune ,to have had them when he 
worked in a carpentry-shop or the like for the sake of educating 
himself mind, body and soul? 
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< 2 nd August f ig28 
INDIAN SHIPPING 

The tragic history of the ruin of the national village indus¬ 
try of cotton manufacture in India is also the history of the 
xuin of Indian shipping. The rise of Lancashire on the ruin of 
the chief industry of India almost required the destruction of 
Indian shipping: 1 ' 

It will be remembered that* in I923 the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee was appointed in order to explore among 
other things the means of encouraging 1 indigenous shipping 
1 by a system of bounties, subsidies etc.’ Its timid and over¬ 
cautious recommendations provide for* the reservation of the 
coastal traffic for Indian shipping. Sjt. Sarabhai Haji now 
seeks through two bills ] to secure legislative effect for the 
recommendations of the Committee, One bill aims at the 
abrogation of unhealthy monopolies and the other aims in five 
years at the passing of all the tonnage of the coastal traffic into 
the hands’ predominantly of Indians. Both the bills are neces¬ 
sary and both should pass without delay or difficulty. I am 
an out-and-out protectionist. I hold that every country, 
especially a poor country like India, has every right and is 
indeed bound to protect its 3 Interest, when it is 1 threatened, 
by all lawful protective* measures and to regain to such 
measures what has been wrongfully taken away from it. 
I have my doubts about anything substantial being done under 
the existing system through legislative effort. But I take up 
the same position that I have always maintained regarding 
organised industries such as mills. I should welcome and 
support'all action that would protect them against foreign 
aggression or free them from foreign competition especially 
when the latter is grossly unfair as it is in the case of foreign 
shipping and foreign piecegoods. I therefore wish Sjt. Sara¬ 
bhai Haji every success in his very moderate effort. He might 
quite justly have gone further than he has. 

M, K. G. 
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KHADI IN CENTRAL INDIA 

The non-political aspect of the All-India Spinners’ Asso¬ 
ciation has gone a great way in popularising Khadi and Khadi 
work in the States of Rajputana.' Individual effort in the 
-direction has been there ever since 1921, but it had not borne 
fruit, for want of technical knowledge and organisation. 

But the establishment of the Spinners' Association in 1926 
•encouraged me to make a start* again with Khadi hawking in 
Malwa. I wanted Sheth Jamnalalji to tour some of the favour¬ 
able tracts, but as he was not available, I contented myself 
with hawking Khadi in Indore and Gwalior.- I was fortunate 
in having a fine response, some of the State officials having 
purchased Khadi. The Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar Kibe, 
is a more or less habitual Khadi wearer. The Prime Minister 
and the President of the Council even encouraged me to open a 
Khadi centre in the State, which however could not be done for 
want of workers. But a Khadi bhandar could be opened thanks 
“to the efforts of Sjt. Babubhaiya Date. It had a monthly sale of 
Rs. ICO, without any effort on our part. 

The Regency Council in Gwalior also sent me encouraging 
letters, inviting Jamnalalji to confer with the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce as to the organisation of Khadi centres 
in the State. Unfortunately Sheth Jamnalalji has not yet been 
-able to make time to go to Gwaliof. 

My hawking in Ujjain has resulted in the opening of a 
Khadi store there under’ the supervision of Sjt. Pustake. It 
has a steady monthly sale of Rs. 100 and we are now thinking 
of extending it. 

In 1927 as a result of the efforts of Sjt. Pustake, the Gwalior 
■Council resolved to appoint a commission to report on the 
possibility of introducing subsidiary cottage industries amongst 
the agriculturists of the State. The commission has toured 
various parts of the State and collected evidence, and its 
labours are not yet finished. I had the honour to be examined 
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by the commission on behalf of the Rajasthan Charkha SaDghav 
In the course of my evidence I stated t that there was no* 
subsidiary occupation for'the'agriculturist save carding and 
spinning, and suggested that -in those parts of the State where 
there were two harvests the voluntary spinning system should 
be introduced, and where therq was only one harvest and the 
agriculturist had ,considerable xpare^ time at his disposal a 
regular production centre should be opened. The commission 
visited the Salyagraha Ashram and conferred with Gandhi ji 
and Sjt. Shapkarlal Banker. Gandhiji suggested three cottage 
industries, viz^ -spinning, cattle-breeding ! and dairying. The 
first of the three could be organised by the agriculturist himself 
with the encouragement and help of the State* but the other 
two could be done only by the State* 

The suggestion, so far as I can say, appealed to the cairn 
mission whose report is now.awaited with anxious interest* 
The late Maharaja of Gwalior has himself borne testimony to 
the fact that for .at least four months in the year the agricul* 
turist has no work, and no one who has given evidence before 
the commission has yetbeeq able to suggest a better subsidiary 
occupation than spinning. 

The Gwalior friends-were so much interested in Khadi 
that they expressed a desire to have a Khadi exhibition at the 
time of the All Maharashtra Literary Conference. • The exhibi¬ 
tion was a great success, the students of the Satydgraha Ashram 
having gone there to demonstrate, the various processes. The 
number of visitors every day exceeded 500 and the total sale 
exceeded Rs. ,4,000., The sardars and the State officials, and 
even Her Highness , the Mahntani extended their sympathy to 
Khadi. The Dowager Maharani honoured the exhibition by 
her visit and the Vice-President of the Council and the Minis¬ 
ters for Commerce and Industry .and for Finance also visited 
the exhibition and gave their active support by purchasing 
Khadi. Much of the credit for this -success is due to the Chief 
Medical Qfficer of the State* Major Phatak, and Sardax Saheb- 
Angre, who is anxious to make his whole jagir self-sufficient in 
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respect of cloth. He has also decided to grant a scholarship to 
a student who is being sent to learn all the processes of Khadi 
manufacture. i 

Another encouraging feature is the introduction of takli 
spinning in several boys’* and girls? schools of the Gwalior 
State. About 800 students in Malwa are spinning on the takli % 
and the head-masters of the schools are evincing a keen interest*- 
Bettor results can be achieved if - the- Education Department 
appoints a specially trained teacher to supervise 1 the teaching 
of carding and the adoption of a uniform type of iakli in every 
school, • * * * 1 „ * * i ‘ : - 

Gwalior and Indore are the two biggest states- in Central 
India. Gwalior is now leading and Indore too 1 we hope will 
not lag behind, and both completely organised will set an. 
example to the rest of the states in Central India, * 

> HARIBHAU UPADHYAY 
(Condensed from the original in Hindi'Navajlvan of 

May' 10. 1028. by M. D.) 

_ : J 

* * * 

16th August , f 9 2 & 

THE NEHRU REPORT 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Pandit Motilal Nehru and his colleagues deserve the highest 
congratulations for the very able, and practically unanimous* 
report they have been able to bring out on the question that 
has vexed all parties for the past Ibng months. The report is 
well got up, accessible in book form and printed in bold type. 
No public man * can afford to be without it. It is signed by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sir Ali Imam, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru,. 
SjC M- S, Aoey. Sirdar Mangal Singhs M. Shuaib Qureshi, Sjt. 
Subhash Chandra Bose and S}t».€k R. Pradhan. About Me 
Shuaib Qureshi*s signature however there is the following note 
at the end of the report: 

“ Mr, Shuaib Quresbi was unfortunately unable to be- 
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present at the last meeting of the Committee when the 
•draft report was considered.! < The draft however was sent 
to him and he has informed us that in regard to the 
recommendations contained in Chapter III he is of opinion 
that one third seats in the Central Legislatures should be 
reserved for Muslims.” Further, he says, * I agree with the 
resolution adopted at the informal 'conference of July 7th 
hut do not subscribe to all the figures and arguments pro-^ 
'duced in its support.” 

The report covers 133 pages, appendices 19 pages. The 
report is divided into ten chapters, of which four deal with the 
communal aspect, reservation of seats, redistribution of provin¬ 
ces and Indian States. The seventh chapter contains the final 
recommendations of the Committee. I must hot attempt to 
summarise the report, if only because it has come into my hands 
at the moment of sending the last article for Young India , I 
have not even the time to study the report in full beyond hav¬ 
ing a cursory glance through it. But the great merit of it is 
that All Parties Conference Committee has at last been able to 
produce a unanimous report bearing weighty representative 
signatures. In the matter of the constitution the main thing 
was not to present perfect recommendations but to secure 
unanimity for the recommendations that might in the circum¬ 
stances be considered the best' possible. And if the practical 
unanimity arrived at after strenuous labours by the Com¬ 
mittee is sealed by the Conference about to meet at Lucknow, 
a tremendous step will have' been * taken, in the direction of 
constitutional Swaraj as distinguished from what might be 
termed organic Swaraj. For if the couptry arrives at a work¬ 
able unanimity about the questions that have been agitating it 
for years, the next thing would be to work for the acceptance 
of our demands. And we have arrived at such a step in the 
country’s history in our evolution that if we can assure real 
•unanimity about any reasonable proposal, there should be no 
difficulty in securing acceptance. * I hope therefore the Con¬ 
ference will meet at Lucknow with a fixed determination to see 
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the thing through and that the, members who.wUl be there wiH 
not engage in a critical examination of the report, with a view 
to tear it to pieces but with the determination of arriving at a* 
proper settlement. And if they, will approach, the report in that 
spirit they will endorse the recommendations, except for valid 
reasons which, would appeal to any: sane persons. Ia thus 
commending this report to the public, I tender; my congratular 
tions to fandit Motilal Nehru without whose effort there would 
have been no Committee,, there would have* been.no unanimity 
and there would have been no. report. 


J i 7 ‘ t „ ' 

j6th August, 1928 
OUR GAOLS 
['Ey M-K, Gandhi 

In spite of my two years in Indian gaols, I see that others 
who have been in them for much shorter periods than I have 
more knowledge of their working f than I. The; Satyagrahi. 
prisoners who were recently, discharged tell me of the many 
hardships which can be avoided if there is some consideration 
shown to the prisoners as human beings. The experiences of 
a Satyagrabi prisoner in the Surat gaol are that the prisoners 
are all cooped up in a small ill-ventilated and ill-lighted Voom, 
the food served is hardly digestible and not much facility 
given to the prisoners for keeping themselves clean. *1 

The prisoners at the Sabarmati Central Prison give me 
more details. The flour issued is gritty, the dal is pebbly and 
often contains animal dirt The Satyagrahis were inclined to 
excuse the gaol authorities for this defect saying it? was the 
fault of the prisoners who had to do the cleaning and the grind¬ 
ing. I am unable to adopt the view* I feel that ’ the authori¬ 
ties are bound to attend to the cleaning of foodstuff either by 
baving it done outside or by effective supervision. It is futile 
to expect the prisoners especially in the way they are kept to- 
do this or anything well or conscientiously. Instead of taking. 
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the most important work of Cooking through them, it would be 
better and more economical to have the cooking and the pre¬ 
paratory work done through reliable agency and take from the 
prisoners other tasks of a more remunerative nature and in¬ 
volving no danger to health. 

Nor was clean food indifferently cooked the whole of the 
-•complaint otffthis head. A< kind of dry fermental stinking 
cabbage was rationed'as green ’ vegetable. From what the 
friends described 1 1 could gather that this cabbage was a kind 
** of human silage copied from Cattle silage; cabbage being re¬ 
vitalised by subjecting it to high fermentation. If the informa¬ 
tion given to me is- correct, I can only say that the prison 
authorities are playing with prisoners' lives entrusted to their 
care. 

Among the prisoners discharged were three in a weak 
condition ; one a student who had completed his full term was 
-discharged in a precarious conditions . Ilis condition was so far 
gone that in spite of all the loving - attention being bestowed 
upon him", by the Mahavidyalaya professors and students and 
* skilled medical? assistance^ he is not yet out of danger. I was 
informed that for several days in spite of his fever he was kept 
-on coarse jowari bread for a time. I should not at all wonder if 
this indigestible bread baused intestinal inflammation, f 

I shall be glad ta publish any explanation that the authori¬ 
ties may have to give in regard to these allegations. 

I know that conditions being as they are prisoners may 
not expect the J comforts of home life. I know too that Satya- 
*grahis may not grumble at their lot which in a way is of their 
own seekings Nevertheless even a Satyagrahi whether he com¬ 
plains or not should receive human treatment* and should get 
-food that is suited to his constitution and <hat is, above all else, 
-Clean and cleanly prepared. 
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23rd August , 1928 
ALli EYES ON LXJCKNOW 
By M, K. Gandhi 

The Nehru Committee report' has rightly attracted univer¬ 
sal attention* All the leading Indians' who have spoken upon 
it have blessed it. The critics have been obliged to write about 
it with marked restraint and often In voluntary admiration. It 
has set every one thinking. r % 

All eyes are naturally therefore centred on Lucknow 
where Dr. An sari Ihas. invited' the ! A 1 L Parties Conference to 
meet. A report that has compelled such attention is bound to 
draw a large and representative gathering. 

What will the Conference do? It will be easy enough to 
render the proceeding of the Conference nugatory and reduce to 
nothingness the labours of the Nehru Committee. Musalmans 
may destroy the great edifice built' by patient effort on the 
.ground that they have-not got all they wanted." * Hindus may 
Vow never to yield an inch and thus make an advance impos¬ 
sible. Political theorists may pick big holes in the report. But 
they will all be wrong if they approach the report from their 
individual stand-points. We “shall not easily get again any¬ 
thing so good as the report bearing the representative signa¬ 
tures it does. 

Let all therefore approach the report from only one stand¬ 
point, L the national." There is room enough under the 
constitution devised by the Committee for all to rise to their 
full height. Every legitimate interest has its protection guaran¬ 
teed if it has enough vitality in itself for expansion. The 
franchise is the broadest possible; 1 - J< 

: ' Of course the impatient extremist will be dissatisfied. Let 
him know that the report represents the largest common 1 mea¬ 
sure possible for parties often representing opposite views. It 
will be anti-national to resist to the breaking point what is 
offered by this representative report. 

Apart however from the standpoint of expediency, I yen'- 
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ture to suggest that the report satisfies, all reasonable aspira¬ 
tions and is quite capable r of standing on,its own intrinsic 
merits. All therefore that is needed to put the finishing touch 
to the work of the Nehru Committee is a little forbearance, a 
little mutual respect, a little mutual trust, a little give and take 
and much co c fidence not in - pur little selves but in the great 
nation of which each one of us is but a humble member. 


23rd August , 192$ 
HINDI-HINDUSTANI 
By M - k: Gandhi* * 

<■, t 1 

, That Sir T. Vijayaraghavachari, should ^deliver a public 
lecture at the Hindu High School in X^iphcane, Madras, on the 
* place of Hindi in, Indian Education * is a sign of the times and 
proof of the efficacy of, the,.work done by the Hindi Prachar 
Office in Madras which has carried on. Hindi propaganda for 
the last seven years, J^he lecturer had no,difficulty in showing 
that the fact that of the 30q million people of India 120 millions 
spoke Hindi and. 80 millions more understood it and that Hindi 
was the third most widely spoken language in the world * was 
by itself a strong reason for every one .learning Hindi/ The 
learned speaker rightly thought that * six months would be a 
sufficient period for learning the language well/ He contended 
that/ the place of pindijn Indian Education, must be com¬ 
pulsory. It ought, to j be a ^ompulsory language in school* 
college and - university,' He concluded: "We are all eagerly 
looking forward to the day; when * we shall all be Indians first 
and Madrasis or Bengalis next. ,That day will be hastened if 
Madrasis, who are the worst ^offenders in this respect, begin to 
learn Hindi in larger numbers.,” /The people of the South have 
every facility afforded to them, through the Hindi Prachar 
Office of learning Hindi, £prely, if we have real love of India, 
as we have of our respective provinces, we would all leara 
Hindi without delay and avoid the humiliating spectacle of 
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carrying on our proceedings' in- ' the popular’Assembly Le„ the 
All-India Congress Committed rpredomiiiantly^if .not- often 
wholly, in English^ Let me repeat oncff more {what .I have 
often said that I do not contemplate I the suppression of provin¬ 
cial languages by Hindi but addition of Hindi tg the former so 
as to enable provinces- to c establish su living contact with one 
another. This must result also in enriching both the provincial 
languages and Hindu <• 

—' 

23rd August/1928 ^ 

A WAGE mVESTIGATIC, . 4 f 
Much has been said about the little; relume that spinning 
gives. Little, ho doubt it isj Its place in rural life is not by 
itself, but along with work in field and home* 1 Jt is just the ‘little* 
addition that is badly needed to make decent c life possible for 
the humble and home-loving folk, such as. the Vast population 
of India are.' If one is not satisfied" withjhis ‘Jittle/ the alterr 
native is to abandon home and held,; .Therefore to give .up 
this little* is to give up much; perhaps &ll*r For,-: too often, is 
the whole soul lost when' man Or .woman leaves the* village 
home f and goes to town or city slum, or to the tea or rubber 

garden abroad. _ _ 

But it is worth while to know what exactly is the actual 
proportion, and the results may be-an eye-opener to many. 
There is a Railway station of growing importance in the South 
Indian Railway line in Salem district, named* Sankagiri. It is 
one of the big pan export stations; and the Railway Company 
is adding extensive buildings td* the , station; j Ij asked about 
wages paid, and learnt that few full-time adult labour, the men 
get four annnas each, and the women two annas. Jt is sura* 
mer now and the days are long and the full daylight ia saved 
by the gang-drivers. The coolies leave their hamlets at not 
later) than half past five in the morning, gulping thetf drink of 
cold porridge before that.*. They work h^rd the whole day with 
an interval for the midday meal, The! sun hangs omJong ia 
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the evening and i ha people are • let off only mear seven, o’clock 
until when there is brighbT^aylight/ They reach home about 
half-ah-hour latere Thus their working jday is really t fourteen 
hours counting the interval and the time’taken Ito andtfrom the 
place of'work, i IForliz good SoHd Jioursu they certainlyjwork 
and ^atr adult woman! is ;pakL a-annas, for this at a Railway 
fcentre. 

Twelve miles from this place we have & Spinning centra 
where women spin 12 to 14 counts of yarn at 300 yards per 
hour. Allowing sufficient time for r yarding and preparing 
slivers, and taking,only five days a _week for spinning, at the 
rate of the working hotirs 1 shown 1 abd^e, a woman could spin 
20,000 yards In a* weekend 6anr eleven annas wages.at the 
fcata at which 1 We pay' for i2 rto 14 counts .u This Im ay be com¬ 
pared with- fourteen .annas ^hich she* might earn If she joined 
the - contractor^ ■'gang at thee building works/ Thus a woman 
Carn^^iO more than 21% rextra by hiring herself out for * outside 
rlaf labour, ifcV the*charkha nt; home can give her more, than 
three fourths of what can be earned as a coolie, if we take the 
working hours dematidediin the latter case. / And tills is where 
bin works hare bfeen started by a big Railway administration. 

C. R.i 


2jra August, JQ 28 , 
r THE FUTURE OF KEfADI 

* ’ "* / - „ r j 

ByC. R. 

Every one that steeps .under the stars in / the open wakes 
up at a particular hour long before dawn and then he hears the 
lowing of the cattle and a slight disturbance among the birds 
hestbng in the trees.* 1 Some one has said that this is probably 
due to a periodic and universal influence of the -stars. One 
night, a& I thu^ woke 43p and lay in my bed, drinking in the 
serene beauty of the spangled sky, the still small voice within 
me began to have a talk/!! 
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* You have lived and bustled_ajl theso years,'* ; said the 
Voice. "Your time is well nigh up,, What - have i you ^achie¬ 
ved?”,, 

I was lost for a while in thought, It is a *sad confession 
but I have to admit that I have done bu$ Jittle,. with f l all,the 
talents fiod gave me and the time I - have had. Why, [ I have 
not even arranged my affairs as.I should.” 

“No, no,” said the Voice. “That is not what | want¬ 
ing to know^ ,What have you done by way ^of; making the 
world a better: place for men and women ? ” ^ 

.“Yes,”said Ego which .now got, ready for discussion. 
“There i$ something .to my „ credit here. I have helped the 
revival of a lost industry in these villages,* Thousands of spinr 
ning wheels are now alive and humming. \ The women in 
almost all the cottages are spinning and they earn a few cppper 
pieces every week, where before they were without,, work, and 
these extra copper pieces help the half-starved „ families %o get 
a few more mouthfuls of food. It is a permanent good 1 have 
helped to bring about, which must be remembered , after J pass 
away,” , , » 

"Ah!” said the small voice, “Are you sure of that? 
You talk of permanent good,' After you and others who are 
working here for Khadi cease to do so, who will keep it up ?” • 
j “ I expect,” said Ego, “ new then will join the, ranks of 
Khadi service and keep the work going. Jhe cause i$ great 
and good, and there is humanity enough among men.” • 

“ Do you think,” asked the Voice, "that the, AU-India 
Spinners' Association will be a permanent institution, ever 
furnishing capital and managing the business ?” 

M I rather think so,” said Ego. 

“ No,” said the Voice. “ That can't be. That is not how 
Khadi can become a permanent industry of the land, * The 
Association's part in the work must be only preliminary and 
can't go on for pverc its hope must be that the people ip gene¬ 
ral will give up other cloth and take to Khadi so that every¬ 
where weavers will ask for handspun, and peasant families 
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everywhere 'will spin, as they now keep cows' and sell milk 
'and ghu 1 There is- no Association for the 'production and 
distribution of ghi , though lard or Cocogem may be better 
organised ^and "cheaper and even cleaner, made odourless and 
packed in attractive cases. 

* a You say that unless the people make Khadi their own 
interest, all our association-work may come to a standstill some 
-time? 99 asked Ego* ' * 

‘ '* Yes, I fear so,* answered the Voice. ' M AU your work in 
producing 24 lakhs Worth of handspun^ cloth every year and 
running depots to dispose of it will come to nothing, unless one 
day the people, through the traders and the weavers, make it 
their own interests You are now but like a foreign mission 
among the people.” 

I saak in thought ; r and Voice and Ego merged and becarhe 
as one, as it happens wherever the latter is humbled. The 
silent' stars seemed *to confirm the littleness of human en¬ 
deavour. 

. fevery thing depends on the soul of the .people. Will they 
look on the poor spinneri with the e>es of brothers and sisters, 
and see the beauty, the patriotism, the humanity, and the 
urgency of Khadi, and make it their own business ? Otherwise 
the life of Khadi will be, as the Lancashire and our own mills 
"people like to think, only as long as Gandhi's frail life. Up* 
my dear people! It is in your hands to make the good work 
a reality. f Cast your eyes on your starving brothers and sisters, 
'whom civilisation keeps far away from you, even so as to let 
5 you forget them altogether,---though you cannot live a single 
day without their toil and sweat. : Give item honest work, 
such as they can do and you caif give, and thi9 is Khadi, 
Patriotism consists not in building castles in the air based on 
-mere love of power but In remembering the life of your people, 
their joys "and their sorrows while you are going through your 
daily Routine of eating, dressing and enjoying family life. Then 
will there be harmony of life in our country, and happiness &nd 
freedom. - Do not think that the work of the Spinners* Associa- 
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tioa is like that of .some foreign proselytising * mission. IYou 
must make it your owq deepest concern and ,place it on the 
solid foundation of a whole people’s daily life. 


30th August , 1928. 

BRAHMO SAMAJ*S CONTRIBUTION TO 
HINDUISM 

{Speaking on the 20th August at the Ahmedabad 
Prarthana Samaj on the occasion of the celebration of the 
centenary of the foundation of the Brahmo Samaj, Gandhiji 
dehvered an address of which the following is a condensed 
translation- M. D.]. 

I do not think I am at all fitted to say 1 anything on this’ 
great occasion, but I consented to come because of the great 
esteem in which I held the late Ramanbhai^nd because I could 
not resist Shrimati Vidyagauri. I am unfit to.say anything 
today for many reasons. I have read nothing of or about Raja 
Ram Mohan Rai. What I know about him is based on. what 
I have heard from his admirers. ,1 do not claim to have studied 
the history of the Brahmo Samaj either.- I made a desperate 
effort to read something today, something from a brochure) om 
Ram Mohan Rai that we have in our library* but I could not 
find a moment for it. I therefore contented myself with the, 
prayer that God might give me the right word to acquit myself 
of the task. 

Although, then, I cannot claim to have studied the history 
of the Brahmo Samaj, I do claim to have a close connection' 
with the members of the Brahmo Samaj extending over several 
years. It dates as far back as 1896 when I first visited Calcutta* 
la 19011 came in contact with several eminent members of the 
Brahmo Sapiai through Gokhale and Dr, P, C*Ray. I used to 
visit occasionally the Samaj Mandir, and listen to the sermona 
of the late Pratap Chandra Mozumdar. I also cam e m touch) 
with the late Pandit Shivanatb ShastrL 
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r ' These experiences- Were enough to convince nie that the 
Brahmo Samaj has rendered a great service to Hinduism, and 
that it has rescued the educated classes of India, especially 
Bengal, from unbelief. I have__always regarded it as a move¬ 
ment essentially designed for the educated classes. Though 
religion in India sometirhes takes the form of superstition, 
wooden formalism pnd hysterics* I cannot escape the conviction 
that a man cannot long remain an unbeliever in India. But 
the faith of the educated class in the early part of the nine¬ 
teenth century was in danger and it was Ram Mohan Rai who 
came to their rescue, I have heard that he had come under 
the influence of Christian missionaries and Kaka Saheb told 
me that he had made a deep study of Persian* and Arabic. 
There can be no question • about his scholarship or about his 
catholicity. He made a deep study of Hinduism, especially the 
religion of the Vedas' and then allowed himself to be influenc¬ 
ed by the essential principles of Christianity and Islam. As a 
result he saw that there was for ■ him no escape from* inaugura¬ 
ting a new movement to liberalise the existing Hinduism which 
had been i overgrown with superstitious weeds. Sacrifice of 
dnimals and • social >evds Were-flourishing in the" name of 
Hinduisms How tould the educatedclas^ tolerate it? It was* 
open to Ram Mohan RaL to rest, content with individual dis-> 
sociation from the evils.v But he was a reformer. r He could 
not afford to hide-his light under a? bushel, 1 he gave public 
expression to hi& ‘views; secured a following and founded the 
Brahmo Samaj in 1828. , - -m. 

i But it * would have* languished,~ had 1 not a 4 man of great 
spiritual gifts like Maharshi‘Hevendranath Tagore joined it.' 
It is for the future historian to estimate the Tagores' contribu¬ 
tion to the intellectual and spiritual life of Bengal, India,' and 
even the’ world. -Ravindranath Tagoire ’3 contribution 1 id the 
direction has * been stupendous! We > cannot adequately esti¬ 
mate it, even as men living in” the valleys of the Himalayas 
cannot adequately visualise their sublimity^ And the Tagores 
received their inspiration from the Brahma 1 Samaj, 1 The 
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Brahmo Samaj liberated Reasbn, and left it>©xfc enough foe Faitiu 
There was once a danger*of the^Bdahma Samaj severing its 
tie with Hinduism or th^religion'of the Vedas ‘-hut ’the* Maha* 
rshi’s tapasya and knowledge rescued the‘Brahmo Samag from 
that catastrophe. It is due to him that * the Samaj* remained 

part of Hinduism. - 

One may not measure the contribution of the Brahmo 
Samaj from the number "of its adherents. The Brahmos are 
indeed very few but 'theS influence lias beea\great and good. 
The service of the Brahmo S^mpj lies in its liberalising and 
rationalising Hinduism/ J ft has always cultivated a toleration 
for other faiths and other movements, it has tried to keep the 
fountain source of religion pufce and tcT hold up Ithe ideal pf 
pure worship of the Supreme Being. 

J ' Not that there is nothing fdr me to criticise^ inj the; Samaj: 
bat this is not the occasion for My desire is to place before 
you whatever is best in the Brahmo Samaj/ f Let . this celebjra* 
in awaken the religious instinct in jrou, True religion is no\ 
row dogma. It is not external 6bservance.j It is faith irv 
tad living in the presence * of God ;* £t ’means^ faith in J a 
/ life, in truth and ahim^a^ There prevails today a sort of 
ay towards these things of the spirits Our temples appeal* 
ay to be meant only for the simple and ’the 'ignorant, 

✓isit real temples of God. Let the^ educated 1 class /take-up 
the work of reform in this direction; ' ^ 

1 1 We have rightly honoured Vallabhbhaii over) thfc BardoJi 
victory. But you may not know his greater,victory. i‘ Vallabhi 
bhai reaped his Valiabha (God) ixv J BardoU, Jihat> 

nothing but faith ih God could kedp XogethOi the thousands 
of men* and women hound t t& their! pledge Je It; is through 
religion that he found his approach?*©^ the., Jakarta! pf 
simple illiterate men and women. * * 

1 am inundated with letters from young men who writ<^ 
frankly’ about their evil habits and about j the void that, theij; 
unbelief has made in their lives. No mere medical adyice cap 
bring them relief. 7 -1 dan only tell them that/ theror Is n no way 
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r These experiences were enough to convince rhe that the 
Brahmo Samaj has rendered a great service to Hinduism, and 
that it has rescued the educated classes of India, especially 
Bengal, from unbelief. I haveL^always regarded it as a move¬ 
ment essentially designed for the educated classes. Though 
religion in India sometimes takes the form of superstition, 
wooden formalism pad, hysterics, I cannot escape t;he conviction 
that a man cannot long remain ,an unbeliever in India. But 
the faith of the educated class in the early part of the nine¬ 
teenth century was in danger and it was Ram Mohan Rai who 
came to their rescue. I have heard that he had come under 
the influence of Christian missionaries and Kaka Saheb told 
me that he had made a deep study of Persian* and Arabic. 
There can be no question'about his scholarship or about his 
catholicity. > He made a deep study of Hinduism; especially the 
religion erf the Vedasi and then allowed himself to be influenc¬ 
ed by the essential principles of Christianity and Islam. As a 
result he saw that there was' for him no escape from' inaugura¬ 
ting a new movement to liberalise the existing Hinduism which 
had been i overgrown With: superstitious weeds. Sacrifice of 
atnimals - and social evils were-flourishing in the*' name of 
Hinduism^ How fcould the .educated clasd tolerate it ? It was 
open to Ham Mohan Rai- to rest, content with individual dis¬ 
sociation from the evils.v But he was a reformer. - He could 
not afford to hide - his light under a’bushel, 1 he gave public 
expression to hiS lviews, secured a following and founded the 
Brahmo Samaj in 1828. 4 

But it? would have; languished, had* not a man of great 
spiritual gifts like Maharshi -Devendranath Tagore joined it.' 
It is for the future historian to estimate the Tagores' contribu¬ 
tion to the intellectual and spiritual life of Bengal, India, and 
even the* world* -Ravmdranath Tagore'S contribution ’ id the 
direction has- 1 be^n 1 stupendous; We' cannot adequately esti¬ 
mate it, even a $ men living in T the valleys of the Himalayas 
cannot adequately visualise their sublimity^ And the Tagores 
reegj^ed their inspiration from the Brahma Samaj, 1 Thee 
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Brahmo Sam aj liberated Reastm, and leftioorb enough lor Faithi 
There was once a -danger of the Brahmo Samaj .severing its 
tie with Hinduism or thdreligumof the Vedas .hut Ithe^ Maha-f 
rshi’s tapasya and knowledge rescued the * Brahmo Samaj from 
that catastrophe. It is due to him that the Samaj * remained 
part of Hinduism. 

One may not measure the contribution of the Brahmo 
Samaj from the number of its adherents. The Brahmos are 
indeed very few bbt 'their inflrienceThas heen^great and good. 
The service of the Brahmo SfUn^j lies in its liberalising and 
rationalising Hinduism.* J Jt has always cultivated a toleration 
for other faiths and other movements, it has tned to keep the 
fountain source of religion pure'and td hold up Othe ideal of 
pure worship of the Supreme Being. 

* Not that there is nothing for me to criticise in., the * Samaji 
but this is not the occasion for Its' My desire is to place before 
you whatever is best in the Brahmo Samaji s Let . this celebjra* 
tion awaken the religious instinct in yom True religion is no% 
narrow dogma. It is not external observance.; Ji is faith in, 
God, and living in the presence * of God £t 'means- -faith in % 
future life* in truth and ahito&z,; There prevails today' s sort pf 
apathy towards these things? of the spirits Our temples appear 
today to be meant only for the simple and ‘the 5 ignorant, 
visit real temples of God, Let the^ educated ; class" £ake im 
the work of reform in this direction. " 

? 1 We have rightly honoured Vallabhhhafl overt thfc Bardol* 
victory. But you may not know his greater^ricfco*yVT Vallabh^ 
bhai realised his Valtabha (God) .in 4 BardoU. Hei$aw Jthat, 
nothing but faith id God could keep together the thousands* 
of men 'and women? bound* to their! pledgejr It is through 
religion that he found his approach - to^ the^ hearts* pf fhose^ 
simple illiterate men and women. 

1 : T am‘inundated with letters from young men who write^ 
frankly'abouttheirevil habits and aboutftha void, .that thei* 
unbelief has made in their lives. No mere medical adyice cas; 
bring them reliefs I dan only tell them thatv theror Is “ no way 
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but that of surrender to* t ahd i trust in God and His graces Let 
us all utilise this occasion by giving the living religion in our 
lives the place it deserves*, iHas not Akhobhagat said. 

Live ns you will, but so - 
As to realise God* 


SOtn August, IQ28 
EUROPE GOERS BEWARE 
By M. GandHi 

Now that so many people have begun to go to Europe and 
the interest India and Indians has since the days of Non- 
co-operation grown, there is a growing demand on their time on 
the part of European public bodies and, political parties. Not 
one of us-was however prepared for what befell Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, Rajendra Babu went to London some months ago tQ 
fulfil an important legal engagements , Having finished hi$ 
case he did a bit of travelling on the Continent and among 
other things attended the^War Resisted Conference in Vienna.* 
Prompted by a v stranger, he accepted ' another engagement in* 
the neighbourhood! There was some days ago in the Bombay 
Chronicle a cable to the effect that a meeting at which Babu, 
Rajendra Prasad was speaking on peace > was broken up by 
Fascists and that he was seriously assaulted. In the absence 
of any cable from Rajendra Babu,, I refused to believe in the 
assault./ The same day that I saw* the press cable, I had a 
cable from Rajendra Babu asking for a message for the Youth 
Conference in Holland. This removed,all suspicion about 
the assault; but by •• the last mail I received a letter from 
Austrian friends, a professor and his wife, containing a graphic 
description and confirmation of the assault. reported in the 
press. I reproduce below the relevant portion of the letter 
which moreover contains a warning important for all who visit 
the Continent s * ■ . . . „ 

* u Though very rejoiced at your letter of iotrodu^ioa 
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of Mr. Rajendraf Prasad X was terrified by a postscript of 
one—whose nime-we had never heard, before at the back¬ 
side of your letter J - In your kind letter fherd wasrno word 
about any meeting; but at the back, this * Mr?-—s-wrote, 

“* Comrade Ra}/ Pr, will speak at the Steinfelder Sale, and' 
requests you to meet him there*' M was very much asto¬ 
nished and terrifiedJ For, in the ? Steinfelder Sale/-which 
is a beerhouse, there wad on the t same -day a meeting of 
* International Women's League for Peace and Freedom/ 
I did not know- this league* This letter came (into our 
hands at 9 in the morning of the 1st August, and we tried 
the whole forenoon to find 1 out* whether this meeting 
guaranteed security, but we could not find in any 1 directory 
or telephone-book any &ddress T of 1 name of the members 
*of this league^ So we went to the station to fetch brother 
Prasad, to take him with us to our 'hornet Mr./ Prasad did 
not know the circumstances of this meeting and did not 
know enough * of* this Mr/—-v'He agreed with*1 this 

Mr.-to speak at the meeting in width were concentrated 

from the surroundings and the town the followers of war 
and violence in 'brder to * disturb-this womens meeting. 
Ttfot knowing anything’——and myself went* there 1 with 
Mr. Prasad to satisfy his obligation,! Mf.—was* not 
at the meeting, * no one was there of the women's Com- 
tnittee, the hall was full of sinoke; the tables Mull of 
beerglasses, mfcn "were yelling •— — herd .was r no-one of 
that Committee" though it was/already quartei ibf an hour 
later. Going to the Women's Committee-table*, we were 
suddenly attacked even before the beginning of the meet¬ 
ing, and though guarding him with our owfi: bodies, we 
-could not prevent brother Prasad Mrcm 1 being* injured. 
After our injuries we came to know : (1) that he was; taken 
to be one ---, the namd bf whom we had never heard, who 
had to speak at this meeting;' (2)that)Mr^was an an- 
- archist and editor of an anarchistical newspaper l We are 
very sorry at- all this^ Not only because of our wohnds— 
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fortunately my double quilt fed Khadaar-nat ana my nair- 
knot; caught jap/imany of the^blows.with wooden laths ,and 
chairs and glasses,: nevertheless,-brother Prasad was slight¬ 
ly burton the head** on the fbrebea&and upon « one iiand, 
3 ndd-^-)was, injured with!.anchair-legloja the cheeklbhder 
one .eye. vThiSiSmill "wound ro f j *-- a nd a small, wound on 
the\f6r£head^M Prasadicopld 1 be dangerous for the 
ey£s/rperha£>s alsoea stab with a knife which I caught up 
with my, hand, and which was soon healed. I do not Iknow 
whencer I had: the strength, to hold up so many blows in 
order to make a'way out through perhaps a thousand men 
beating,u&thrfetf,. and insulting,me because I was protec¬ 
ting^ the men, I had Only one hand to, hold up the blows, 
with? the other hand _ I held. Mr. Prasad whom « * . - and 
myself Jbad between^is*;. * .j, trying to sa v ve hk Gandhi cap 
whichl wa^ finally lost*> tOur hands .ajadl/eet were covered 
With blue spots, and for two days l had U slight commotion 
r in, the |>ram„ All were-crying hitn down/—it was 

'idreadfuL-iiwx ilWe- baye.kept ihe*,gaod brother in our 
frhome andf dressed his, wounds ^ Op the next_,day .he felt 
n welh and we, travelled with him by railway jonehour before 
Tearing hfnw The next day we refeeiyed a letter from' him. 

7 reporting that he.Was feeling well* and that the doctor had 
Examined his small wounds and fortunately,found these all 
; rights! Today he is staying at Monsieur Ifomaiq Rolland’s 
in Villenettve, to whom J have written an, explaining Letter, 
i NowiJ begyo|i to^ay^to all Indian, brothers* t who are start¬ 
ing fQ*Europe?;or staying there; not; to be implicated in 
j any i Strange InOyement- v iYour principles of Non-violence 
etc.1 afe tom -from their setting, jjnd misused by political 
partiesir. The itfdinn brothers are too good and too credul¬ 
ous.; /fori instance: weuhave.heard ; whe^ Pne European 
-sdysi to tan Indian brother/ that he (the-European); is a 
vegetona» r 4 hfe;Indian\brp t l ier i« his goodness believes that 
, tbfe Europeanis ^follower of your principles jji , the .whole* 
TJbidtjsuch »Is European,cart bd ajso^an. Anarchist etc* I 
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entreat you to warn the Indian brothers against - having: 

Intercourse with strange people-” ' 

These friends deserve the warmest thanks of the relatives- 
and the numerous friends of Rajendra Rabufo* their Bravely 
defending his person at peril to * their own lives. r Th£ incident, 
shows ther-essential identity of human-nature and St throws that 
gentleness, self-sacrifice and generosity are 5 the*fexchisive^pos— 
session of no T one r*ace or religion-* 

But it is the warning contained in the letter which, isrrimch* 
the most important part of “it. There is no doubt that th£rd is*- 
a desire on the part of all sorts of Continental parties’ to exploit, 
for their owii purposes Indian Visitors, especially if they happen 
to hold a position in the public life of India! It is therefore & 
good thing tabear in mind the Shakespearian' warning,’ Give 
thine ear to every one, thy voice to none.” i There must be on* 
the part of Indian visitors an estimable desire to advertise the 
Indian cause by speaking to European audiences/ >It is as well 
however to know that exemplary self-restraint "in everything: 
will advertise the Indian cause much better than amount 
of public speaking, j Character Is any day more eloquent than 
speech. 


30ih August, 1928 
v TORTURE OF BULLOCKS 

.1 1- * \ 1 -. . * 

An English lady writes 1 

* " I am much distressed and perplexed by the habitsafi 

torture of bullocks by the inhabitants of this'Country, 
chiefly Hindus, who call, themselves protectors of the cow ! 
The sight of the dislocated mutilated tail joints of the over¬ 
burdened creatures toiling along rbads is one never to be 
forgotte^h by a visito* to this country; 11 The W^r the hands¬ 
et the drivers, made filthy by cruelty, grasp hnd fwitCh the 
very backbone of the shrinking creatures it the tail socket,, 
when the tail itself ii a< broken I twisted hbominatioi, is a* 
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sight which brings shame on the Hindu religion. Can you 
do nothing through your papery Young India on behalf of 
these creatures* as. also on behalf of the tormented fowls 
.carried by the legs .head dowh for miles to their destruction? 
II enclose a picture of iEnglish oxen at work,. »The Indian 
iias adopted the motor car for himself, Why not the, harness 
forrhis bullocks }*L 

Whilst it is true that this fair visitor to India has indulged 
in a hasty" generalisation *by accusing the inhabitants of India 
-of habitual torture of bullocks,—for it is not every inhabitant, 
not'evea every, jteath man wha ill ’Uses bullocks,—there is no 
-doub^Xhat feomedrivers in the cities are guilty.of L the practice 
referred to.* in the letter; and there is no doubt also t that the 
passer-by goes/ his. way totally oblivious of the torture and 
there is truth too in the statement about the inhuman carry¬ 
ing: of * fowls. .It.is possible to say .of us who talk about ahimsa 
-that we strain at a gnat and * easily swallow a camel. We 
would-be ^agitated if A a r rabid dog was shot, but we are 
indifferent, if not willing, witnesses to the, cruelties such as are 
mentioned in Jthen letter L have.reproduced.. .We seem,to 
think that we have fully carried out the doctrine of ahimsa 
tso long as we do not actually kdl. In my opinion this is 
a travesty of ahimsa . Every act of injury to a living creature 
and endorsement of such act by * refraining from non-violent 
-effort wherever possible ^to prevept it ;s a- breach of ahimsa . 
Here there is work for religious organisations that would be 
faithful to their convictions to conduct a cr ns adC against cruelties 
tolowex animals bracked, in the cities* The change from the 
.yoke to the harness is undoubtedly desirable. ' 


30th August,, 1928 ' 

A jKEfADDAR clad high school 

, Dr. Pl B. Datta pf Chittagong sends the following interest¬ 
ing report nf a High Schools in which, all boys and teachers 
Shave, been using Kbaddar for the last four years S 
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** Durgapur High School {P* O.^Bhardvajhat, Chitta¬ 
gong) is in tbd district of Chittagong and is .situated 40- 
miles north of the town of the same name? Durgapdr is a 
-fairly large village with an area of about three square miles- 
and a population of nearly 3,500 souls- The school was- 
started on the 1st of January, 1908 and was a successful 
institution from the very beginning. * Id 1912 a Co-opera¬ 
tive f Credit Society was started in the village > mainly 
through the efforts of the school teachers. This Society has- 
now a working capital of Rs. 29,000 (entirely subscribed by 
the local people) and is one of the best managed rural 
Societies of Chittagong, T 

** About the year 1922 a Khadi producing organisation 
was started at Mahajanbat, about 7 miles frorfi Durgapur^ 
A few months later Acharya Prafulla. Chandra with 
Satish Babu of Khadi Pratishthan came to see it' Boys 
flocked to hear the Acharyadeva and caught i their first ins¬ 
piration of Khaddar. A small but sincere group of boys- 
began to use Khaddar and a small Khaddar store was start¬ 
ed to supply their needsi Nearly a year' later (perhaps in 
1923) Gandhiji with a large number of followers visited 
Mahajanhat Khadi Pratishthan and boys of Durgapur 
flocked to see and hear him. T By this time the bse of Kha¬ 
ddar had became almost :universal amongst Durgapur 
schoolboys without any compulsion; whatever-^eachers. 
1 of course showing the way. 

•'When the use of Khaddar became almost universal the 
Managing Committee stepped in to give the movement their 
official support. The use of Khaddar was made obligatory 
for, students and teachers in the Managing^Cppamittee 
meeting of 14th July, 1924. It was ordered that from 15th 
August/1924 nothing but full Khaddar dress shall be 
allowed in the school. As all teachers and mo^t * of the 
boys had already taken to Khaddar, the order really*affect¬ 
ed only a few boys. They also very soon adopted Khaddar 
and are wearing the same for the last four years* When 
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.the.school sit£ht,U A.M.Mt is real pleasure ito see three 
hundred boys trooping into school-fully clad - fa Kaddar. 
iNpw.after four years* wearing of /Khadi we find, that it has 
pdoae no Jboyi(or his/ parents) ^the slightest harm.but has 
kkme mu£h positive gopd. vParents now, do. appreciate that 
>*h& use of Khaddaf has been.oal the whole economical and 
hasOcurtaile&fc good deal./Of ^unnecessary expense*- Jt has 
-inculcated amongst boys, ,a sense of plain divfag and 
'{patriotism;' Villages. Surrounding. J)urgapur constitute the 
«mosfc important Khaddar producing area fa Bengah There 
t are. h branches: of .the> Calcutta , Khadi, Pfatishth.aa and 
^Comilla Abhoy Ashram in the village it&etf besides several 
.othenKhadi organisations .within *a radius ?of six -miles. 

. i u’J' Agricultural x activities of .theSschool are also worth 
^mentioning. : A small experimental farm ;,was , attached to 
Vthfitschool in 1919.^Most of the boys} come from .cultiva- 
*to£ families anrLtherefore agriculture has been introduced * 
*in i middle standards;, tit is also fa .Contemplation to main- 
gtam a iGoshala fahd h small workshop, but financial strin¬ 
gency staiids tan the^way,! The school is already under a 
wheavyvdebfi incurred for acquiring necessary lands,for agn- 
•culfiirai demonstration farms, * 

{ io e" There are thousands of high schools., all over /India. 
What has been possible at Durgapur. is surely * possible 
j*in -many other privately managed schools,” , 1 

f > 

$Oth y August r 1928 

THE MORAll SIDE OF CITY !MILK SUPPLY 

l«V li ti } L 1J i’ U ’ " , J t ’ i U 1> 1 

Mucjx ha^ been said about the milk supply of Indiai) cities 
f£rpm> the fqonomiq, sanitary and social point of view, but the 
.moral side has been entirely neglected, 

j, , > The milkArade is fa the hands of ignorant ,and poverty¬ 
-stricken jcity gopak who have no conscientious scruples ;about , 
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-what they'do. Th± only aim before them i si to^get las:* (much 
money as possible. - 

’ * Nature/ has created milk in the udders of cows for their 
young ones and it is through human efforts that the milk flow 
has increased to such an extent that he can get surplus milk for 
his own use, but what dp we And in^th© ordinary cow-stable? 
Mothers with half starved calves pr ^hose calves have been 
killed by long starvationfstf as to get^ is much milk as possible. 
To produce a good quantity pf milk requires special energy on 
the part of the cow and this should be furnished in the form of 
extra rich food, but th 4 p6o£ animaFgfets"barely enough to^keep 
hody'and soul together. 1 ; The fhaltreatment and abnormal - 
ways of life the animal has to lead indicate how wrong 4 it is* to 
'use this milk. There is always a cry amongst the fariners work¬ 
ing round about big cities that the govali hse ther field t crop of 
the poor farmer or some times cut-away his .crOp 'for* animal 
feeding. This is one of the reasons why . ordinary .farming is 
■being given up gradually.! The city people ; do not know that 
the milk they take is thus tainted with' crime.' 

1 Does the govalrezUy benefit in the end? Probably not. 
The bulk of his income is snatched from him by f the iGhanchi 
imd the city milk dealer who is both money-leadernand middle¬ 
man and squeezes the last drop of blood from the govaLn The 
Ghanchi manipulates the milk In more ways than- one hnd the 
thing that reaches the customer is generally a . dirty v unwhole¬ 
some, watery milk-like substance.^ 

Could this state of things be remedied and how? Let every 
^consumer make it a point to get his supply only from an honest 
source. The extra cost will be mor^ than -balanced - by the 
purity of milk. But the honest source has to be created, i The 
rich people of the cities should band together and \count no 
^cost too great to get expert advice and *opeh one or more 
dairies where the rich and thfc poor can get pure milk on equal 
'terms even as all get postage stamps on the same" terms; Irres¬ 
pective of their status. With a little philanthropy the problem 
is not beyond solution. The city people owe it to the babies, if 
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jto none else* that there isr'an abundant supply* 6f good and cheap 
milk available for every baby in their cities, [hi s ^ m 

Y. M; FARNERkAR 


6tH September/’ 1928 
. HELP UTKAl/ . 

t « , Wj " C. f 

' UY M. K. Gandhi 

( ^ Sjt. ( Niranjan Patnaik who.represents*,thej All-India Spin¬ 
ners’ Association in Utkal writes a letter ( from which I take the* 
^lowing: 

_ " VFor some months past the selling work of the Utkal 
Branch bf the All-India Spinners%Association has not been 
quite satisfactory- Production work is going on quite well,, 
the present rate :> of production being : about Rs. 4,000 a 
month. ; At your suggestion we have started two new cen¬ 
tres in the more. distressed areas,*—at Aul in Cuttack 
district hnd' Tihidi in r the Balasore district,—these two 
centres have now on their rolls nearly 300 spinners and 
their yarn production up to c-datev has comer to nearly 9* 
mkunds (l T maund=82 lbs.) mdst of which, js I2s(, to J5s 
hnd some even^Os. rThe aalefe, however, [jare - low. Last 
feat we sold on an average Rs* 2 , 74 * per month; during the 
current year though we sold nearly20,000 worth a few 
weeks before and during your visit to the province* there 
1 was aiall subsequent to thaw .That is, though the current 
year’s average monthly sale would ,be^ nearly Rs. 3,500* 
the sale during the last few months went down even below 
Rs.. 2,000 per month. :Tbe result is that our Khadi stock 
/is now nearly Rs. 40,000. Last year our gross profit t was 
> 10-3 per. cent, and our prices this year plso are fixed on 
that basis. I take a typical variety of production and show 
below what relation the cost of j production bears to. sale 
priefe: < 
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"Shirting piece 10 yds. -x 45 inches: This weighs' 4 lbs. 
28 tolas and contains about 26 thread* inch of 8s ? 
and 9s, 

Cost of cotton 5 lbs. Rs, 2—8—O; 

2. Spinning wages (allowing reduction of , *'[ 

‘ tYz tolas per lb.) „ * x —4 

3. Weaving wages © 3 as. per yd. 1, ,.2 -tP—6 * 

4. Washing - > r , , #a P — 3 —0-f 

5. Freights, from spinning centre up to „ 1 % t 

sale depot (last year's basis) „ 0^-4—8 

* ' , 1. - i! * i"T 

Primary cost of production L tt Rs„ 6 ^~ 4 --j 2 y 

Sale price © Re. o—10—9 per yd. * 6-U-^.j 

Difference^ Reu Qrr 7 r ~4 
“This hardly aUows an anna in the rupee,for establish-, 
ment charges of product/on centre, sale or fqr, $nperyision.' 
During your last visit to Utkal you ask$d us t not: to, worry 
over the question of sales but to put our energies solely, in, 
production work. I have requested the Secretary of the 
AU-India Spinners* Association to help us to sell our 
stock. If you consider that the matter might usefully be 
mentioned in the columns of , Young India kindly help us/* 
Having faith in Khadi and faith in the people I did tell 
Niranjan Rabu during my Utkal tour last year that he should 
concentrate on production. It was not possible ;to see those 
blank eyes of skeletons and stand still when one had work for, 
them. * The reader will be surprised tp learn that Utkal Khadi c 
is not cheaper than Khadi from ? the other f provinces except 
perhaps Gujarat, The reason is that the people * .being more, 
helpless than elsewhere, every new introduction , carries more 
cost than it would in ordinary circumstances^ The tendency 
however is to bring down the prices as efficiency and produce 
lion grow t Meanwhile appeal must die made to the philan¬ 
thropy and patriotism of the people to, take pp this , Khadi and 
thus help the paupers of Orissa. The analysis of cost given, 
52 
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in the letter shows r that the bulk bf the money goes directly 
into the pockets of the J poor people. Only Rs, 0-7-4 out of 
Rs. 6-11-6 go towards part payment of overhead charges which 
too after all pay the middle class workers who man the -Khadi 
service. Thus in Khadi production there is no overlapping. 
It means pure addition be it ever so slight to the wealth of the 
country and a fresh avenue of honourable employment for 
honest middle class young men without the necessity of their 
having to pass through English schools and produce at least 
matriculation certificates if not higher. There are two ways of 
helping to clear the surplus stock, either by buying the Khadi 
for personal use or by paying a bounty towards reduction of 
the price of the Khadi so that it could be sold at cheaper rates 
to poor local people. I hope those who understand the condi¬ 
tion of Orissa and appreciate the value of Khadi in national 
economics will adopt one of the two courses suggested by me. 
The address of the head office of the Utkal Branch of the 
A 11 *India Spinners* Association is Swaraj Ashram, Berhampur, 
B.N.Ry. * 


6 th September1928 
AFTER LUCKNOW 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The most brilliant victory achieved 'at Lucknow following 
as it does closely on the heels of Bardoli makes a happy con¬ 
junction of events. Pandit Motilalji is today the proudest man 
in India and has every reason to be so. But even he could 
have done nothing if every One had not conspired to make the 
proceedings a success. It would have been easy for the Hindus 
or the Musalmansto block the' way*. The Sikhs -could have 
done likewise. But no one had the heart to destroy the patient 
labours of the Nehru Committee. Little wonder that Pandit 
Malaviyaji the irrepressible optimist said that Swaraj would be 
attained in 1930. ^ ' 
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The honours for the happy result must however be shared 
with Pandit Nehru by Dr. Ansaru His invisible help was 
much greater than his visible and tactful guidance of the pro¬ 
ceedings at Lucknow. He was ever at the beck and call of the 
Nehru Committee. He used all his unrivalled influence with the 
Musalmans in disarming their opposition, Hindus could not 
resist his transparent honesty and equally transparent nationa¬ 
lism. The Liberals led by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru lent a weight 
to the Conference which it would otherwise have lacked, 1 
join Dr. Besant in her wish that they would re-enter the 
National organisation. They need not lose their identity even 
as the Hindu and Musalraan organisations do not lose theirs. 

The mention of the Liberals brings us to the future work. 
There is still much diplomatic work to be done. But more 
than the diplomatic work is that of forging the sanction. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru truly observed that whether it was Dominion 
Status or Independence, a proper sanction would be necessary 
if the national demand was to be enforced. Bardoli has shown 
the way, if the sanction has to be non-violent. The Congress 
creed has non-violence as its integral part. There is no deny¬ 
ing the fact that non-violence had receded in the background 
before Bardoli. But even as the Nehru report has made a una¬ 
nimous demand possible, Bardoli has brought back the vanish¬ 
ing faith in non-violence. < 

If then we are sure of the sanction, we need not worry 
whether Swaraj is otherwise spelt Dominion Status or Inde^ 
pendence. Dominion Status can easily become tnore than 
Independence if we have sanction to back it. Independ¬ 
ence can easily become a farce, if it lacks sanction. 
What is In a name if we have the reality ? A rose smells just 
as sweet whether you know it by that name or any other. Let 
us therefore make up our minds as to whether it is to be non¬ 
violence or violence and let the rank and file work for the sane-* 
’turn in real earnest even as the diplomats must work fit con-* 
-s tit ution-making. 
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AHIMSA IN EDUCATION 

- [For some time past Gandhiji has been following*, the prac¬ 
tice of giving weekly: talks to the students of the Gujarat Vidya- 
pith. He used on these occasions .to invite questions from 
students and teachers which he would answer. Before their 
interrogatories could be exhausted, however; he had to take up 
the reading of Hind Swaraj with them at their request. But as 
some of the questions received by him are of general interest 
he proposes to deal with them in the pages- of Navajivan. The 
substance of one is given below. M. D.J 

One of the questions put to me was as follows : , 

“ The moment one begins to talk of ahimsa , a series of 
trifling questions are mooted* whether it is permissible 
to kill dogs, tigers and wolves, snakes, lice, etc., and whe¬ 
ther one may eat brinjals or potatoes. Or else the questio¬ 
ner engages in a disputation over the ' question of main¬ 
taining an army of of offering armed, resistance.; T Nobody 
seems to trouble to Inquire how the principle of ahimsct 
should be worked out. as part of education. Will you , 
kindly .shed some light pn this question \ ” ; - , 

This is not a new problem. It has been discussed thread¬ 
bare in these columns off and on in one shape or another. But 
I know that 1 have not succeeded in making it absolutely clear 
to my readers. The task, I am afraid. Is beyond my capacity- 
But I should be thankful if I could succeed in contributing 
somewhat to its solution^ / 

The introductory part of the question shows that questions- 
betraying a narrow outlook are often put. »By unnecessarily 
exercising ourselves over conundrums about the justifiability 
of man's killing creatures and animals of a lower order, we* 
often seem to forget our primary duties. Every one of us is 
not faced every day with the question of killing obnoxious 
animals. Most of us have not developed courage and love 
enough to practise ahimsa with regard to dangerous reptiles- 
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We do not destroy the vipers of ill-will and anger in our own 
bosom, but we dare to raise futile discussions about the pro¬ 
priety of killing obnoxious creatures and we thus move in a 
vicious circle. We fail in the primary duty and lay tne unction 
to our souls that we are refraining from killing obnoxious life. 
One who desires to practise ahimsa must for the time being 
forget all about snakes etc. Let him not worry if he cannot 
avoid killing them, but try for all he is worth to overcome the 
anger and ill-will of men by his patient endeavour as a first 
step toward cultivating universal love. 

Abjure brinjals or potatoes by all means, if you will, but 
not for heaven's sake begin to feel yourself self-righteous or 
.flatter yourself that you are practising ahimsa on that account. 
The very idea Is enough to make one blush. Ahimsa is not a 
mere matter of dietetics, it transcends it. What a man eats or 
drinks matters little, it is the self-denial, the self-restraint behind 
it that matters. By all means practise as much restraint in the 
choice of the articles of your diet as you like. The restraint 
is commendable, even necessary, but it touches only the fringe 
ot ahimsa, A man may allow himself a wide latitude in the 
matter of diet and yet may be a personification of ahimsa and 
compel our homage, if bis heart overflows with love and melts 
at another’s woe, and has been purged of all passions. On the 
other hand a man always overscrupulous in diet is an utter 
stranger to ahimsa and a pitiful wretch, if he is a slave to 
selfishness and passions and is hard of heart.* 

Whether India should have an army or not, whether or not 
one may offer armed resistance to Government,—these are 
momentous questions that we shall have to solve one day. The 
Congress has in its creed already furnished an answer to them 
in part. But important as these questions are, they do not 
much concern the man in the street, they do not touch the 
aspect of ahimsa with which an educationist or a student is 
concerned. Ahimsa in relation to the life of a student stands 
quite apart from these questions of high politics.' Ahimsa in 
education must have an obvious bearing on the mutual rela- 
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tions of the students. Where the whole atmosphere is redolent 
with { the pure fragrance of ahimsa, boys and girls studying, 
together will live like brothers and sisters, in freedom and yet 
• in self-iftiposed restraint; the students will be bound to the 
teachers in ties of filial love, mutual respect and mutual trust. 
This pure atmosphere will of itself be a continual object-lesson 
in ahimsa . The students brought up in such an atmosphere 
will always distinguish themselves by their chanty and breadth 
of view, and a special talent for service. Social evils will cease 
to present any difficulty, to them, the very intensity of their 
love being enough to burn out those evils. For instance the 
very idea of child-marriage, will appear repugnant to them. 
They will not even think of penalising the parents of brides by 
demanding downes from them. And how dare they after marri* 
age regard their wives as chattel or simply a pieans of gratify* 
)ing their-lust? How .will a young man brought up in such an 
environment .of ahimsa ever think of fighting a brother of his- 
own or a different faith ? At any rate no one, will think of call¬ 
ing himself a votary of ahimsa and do all or any of these 
things. j 4 - ; 

>/ -To sum up. Ahimsa' is a weapon of matchless potency. It 
is the summum bonum of life., It is an attribute of the brave„ 
in fact it is Jtheir all. It does not come within reach of the 
coward. < It is no wooden or lifeless dogma, but a living and a 
life-giving force. It is the special attribute of the soul. That 
is why it has been .described as the highest dharma. (law). In 
the hands of the educationist therefore it ought to take the 
form of the purest love ever fresh, an ever gushing spring of 
life expressing itself in every act. Ill-will cannot stand in its 
presence. The sun of ahtmsa carries all the hosts of darkness 
+such as hatred, anger and malice before himself. Ahimsa m 
education shines clear and far andean no more be hidden, even 
as the sun cannot be hidden by any means. One may be sure 
that when the Vidyapith is filled with the atmosphere of this- 
, ahimsa, ’ its students will no,more be troubled by puzzhng 
conundrums. (Translated from Navajivan} 
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LIMITS OF SATYAGRAHA 

By M, K. Gandhi 

A correspondent impatient to stop the marriages of £ged 
men with young girls writes: ^ , 

t „ “This evil requires i drastic remedies. « Twenty-five 
young men of character ^should form, themselves into a 
band of Satyagrahis, proceed to the place of the marriage 
eight or ten days before the event and plead with both, the 
parties, with the heads of the caste organisation, and with 
all concerned. t They should parade the streets with suit¬ 
able placards condemning such marriages and produce an 
atmsphere of opposition to the proposed marriage. iThey 
should persuade the people of the- town or village to de¬ 
clare a peaceful boycott against the parties to the marriage* 
and court arrest or whatever other punishment that comes 
to them., 

44 Thus the Satyagrahf band would soon, become a 
power in the locality, and these marriages would be a thing 
of the past.” . r j 

The suggestion looks attractive, but I am afraid it cannot 
be of use on more than one occasion. Where lust and cupidity 
join hands the slaughter of the innocents becomes almost im¬ 
possible to avoid. As soon .as lustful old candidates for 
brides and the greedy parents get scent of the pjvasion of the 
Satyagrahi band, they will evade the band by performing the 
wedding secretly, and they will find enough priests and wed¬ 
ding guests to help them in the ceremony. The readers of 
Navajwqn may be aware of an incident that happened some 
time ago, The old man in that case feigned contrition, and 
successfully threw dust into the eyes of all by a hollow public 
apology. The reformers were delighted, but before they 
had finished congratulating themselves the old man managed 
to get secretly married.’ What happened in one case may 
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happen in many cases. We should therefore devise other 
means to grapple with the evil. I have an idea that it may be 
easier to reach the greedy father of the bride than the slave of 
his lust. There is a great/ necessity for cultivating public 
opinion in the matter. The parents who readily sell away 
their' girls, out of cupidity, should be sought out and pleaded 
with, and caste organisations should be persuaded to pass 
resolutions condemning such marriages. Evidently such re¬ 
forms cannot be carried out all at once by the same band in 
large areas.' * Their field« must needs be circumscribed. A 
Satyagrahi band in Cape Comorin will not be able to prevent 
a monstrous marriage in Kashmir. The reformers will have 
therefore to recognise their limitation. ■ We may not attempt 
the impossible. 

Love and ahimsa are matchless in their effect. But in their 
play there is no fuss’ show, noise or placards. They pre¬ 
suppose self-confidence which in its turn presupposes self¬ 
purification. Men of stainless character and self-puufication 
will easily inspire confidence and automatically purify the 
atmosphere around them. I have long believed that social 
reform is a tougher business than political reform. The 
atmosphere is ready for the latter, people are interested in it, 
and there is an impression abroad that it is possible without 
self-purification. On the other hand people have little interest 
in social reform, the result of agitation does not appear to 
' be striking, and there is little room for congratulations and 
addresses. The social reformers will have therefore to plod on 
for some time, hold themselves in peace, and be satisfied with 
apparently small results. 1 

I may here throw out a practical suggestion. The most 
effective means of creating an atmosphere against the marria¬ 
ges of aged persons with young girls is to create public 
opinion against the actual marriage and to set in motion a 
peaceful social boycott against the aged bridegroom and the 
greedy father of the bride. * % - 

* If a successful boycott can be carried out even in one 
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single instance, parents will hesitate to sell their daughters and 
old men will hesitate to run after young brides- » 1 

It will not be easy to wean lustful old men from their last. 
They may be therefore induced to marry old Widows, if they 
must marry. In Europe old men easily seek out old widows. 

In conclusion, we must be clear about our objective in 
opposing these marriages. It cannot be our object to wean 
old men from their lust; if it is we will have first to deal with 
lustful young men. 1 But that is a tall order. Our objective 
can be only to save young girls from the clutches of lustful 
old men and the cupidity of their parents. The reformer must 
therefore address himself to carrying on a crusade against the 
«ale of brides. It is the bride’s parents who have to be reached. 
Let the Stayagrahi therefore chalk out the field of his activities, 
have a census of all girls of a marriageable age living in that 
area, let him get into touch with their parents, and awaken 
them to a sense of their duty towards their daughters. 

Let not the reformer go outside these limits if he wants to 
achieve success. The scheme proposed in the correspondent’s 
letter easily transgresses these limits. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D,) 

6 th September , 1928 
OUR POVERTY 
By M. IC. Gandhi 

It is to be hoped that the reader has followed the carefully 
and ably written articles of Prof. C, N. Vakil which he recently 
•contributed to this journal on the problem of India’s poverty. 
Prof. Sam Higginbottom sent me a circular letter propounding 
the following four questions : 

I. What are the tests of poverty"? 

II. Whether India is richer or poorer today than 25 years 

ago or a longer period ? . , 

III. Is poverty in India general or confined to particular 
groups? 
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IV, Causes and remedies. 

As a layman I could hut give my evidence on the questions- 
without carrying conviction to a critic, I therefore had the 
important and pertinent questions circulated among economist 
friends with a request r to answer them in some detail if they 
could make time for the purpose. Prof. Vakil promptly 
responded with the articles .to which I have drawn attention. 
The series is really not concluded. * When I. came upon the 
last chapter dealing with the remedies, I observed that %t ad¬ 
mitted of re-writing with a view to fuller and more accurate 
treatment. I am now trying to induce Prof. Vakil to re-write 
the chapter if he. can possibly find the time and has the in¬ 
clination,! If he does send me anything the reader may expect 
a further instalment. Meanwhile he may regard the series as 
concluded. k 

The articles show clearly and I venture to think conclusive¬ 
ly that India is poorer today than 25 years or a longer period 
ago and that the poverty is general and not confined to groups.; 
Prof. Vakih has applied two tests for proving his proposition. 
He has shown that though during the past 40 years our 
average income has increased in the ratio of I to 2.74 (and he 
has accepted top figures in every case) the cost of living has 
increased in the ratio of I to 3 . 78 , in other words we are poorer 
today to the extent of 2/7 than we were 40 years ago. He then 
examines the population figures and arrives at th® same con¬ 
clusion by showing that whilst the population has increased the 
capacity for coping with the increase has not only not kept 
pace with the increase but has probably deteriorated. 

Prof. Vakil ha9 enumerated the following six causes for 
this growing poverty: , 

1. Not enough work for the vast mass of the agricultural 
population during the off season. 

2. The social system which imposes the burden upon one 
person of supporting a large family. 

3. T^he presence of a large number of able-bodied beggars- 
miscalled sadhus . 
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4. Knervating climate. > 

5. Resignation to fate and consequent want ot determina- 
tion to fight against poverty. 

6 . Faulty educational syste™ r 

Whilst these are contributory causes of more or less value*, 
with the exception of the first none seems to me to go to the 
root of the matter. There is no doubt enough in the chapters 
to show that foreign exploitation of India is a cause of poverty 
Butin collecting the causes the Professor has evidently felt 
some delicacy "about mentioning what is obviously a primary 
cause. This exploitation is a hydra-headed monster taking a 
variety of shapes to suit given occasions. The marine, the- 
military,, the currency, the railway and the revenue policy of 
the foreign Government is directed deliberately to promote an. 
exploitation such as the world has never before witnessed. 
Poverty of India will never be removed so long as the exploita¬ 
tion continues unabated. Even the spinning wheel or any 
other subsidiary occupation tbat 4 may be provided for the 
millions of peasantry will bring only partial relief, if the terrible 
drain as Dadabbai Naoroji called it is not stopped. He*- 
therefore, who would explore the remedies for removing, 
poverty has to tackle first the question of stopping the CQntmu* 
ous drain. 


13th September, 192S 

MY ATTITUDE TOWARDS WAR 
By M. K , 1 Gandhi 

Rev. B.deLigt has written in a French journal called* 
Evolution a long open letter to me. He has favoured me with 
translation of it. The open letter strongly* criticises my parti* 
cipat 10a m the Boer War and then the great w ar of 1914 and 
invites me to explain roy conduct in the light of phtmsa. Other 
friends too have put the same question, I have attempted to. 
give the explanation more than once in these columns/ 
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There is no defence for my conduct weighed only in the 
'Scales of dhimsa. I draw no distinction between those who ( 
wield the weapons of destruction and those who do Red-Cross 
work. Both participate in war and advance its cause. Both * 
are guilty of the crime of war. But even after introspection 
•during all these years, I feel that in the circumstances in which * 
I found^ m3 T self I < was ‘ bound to adopt the course I did both 
-during th^ Boer War and the great European War and for that j 
matter the so called Zulu 4 Rebellion ’ of Natal in 1906. 

Life is governed by a multitude of forces. It would be 
'Smooth sailing, if one could determine the course of one’s actions 
-only by one geperal principle whose application at a given 
moment was too obvious to need even a ‘ moment’s reflection. 
-Dut I cannot recall a single act which could be so easily 
-determined. 1 * • 

Being a confirmed war resister I have never given myself 
training in the use of destructive weapons in spite of opportuni- ) 
'ties to take such training. It w^s perhaps thus that I escaped 
-direct destruction of human life. But so long as I lived under 
-a system of Government based on force and voluntarily partook 
•of the many facilities and privileges it created for me, I was 
"bound to help that Government to the extent of my ability when 
it was engaged in a war unless I non-cooperated with the 
Klkivernment and renounced to the utmost of my capacity the 
privileges it offered me. 

Let me take an illustration. I am a member of an institu¬ 
tion which holds a few acres of land whose crops are in immi¬ 
nent penis from monkeys. I believe m the sacredness of all 
life and hence I regard it as a breach of ahimsa to inflict any 
^injury on the monkeys. But I do not hesitate to instigate and 
•direct an attack on the monkeys in order to save the crops. I 
'would like to avoid this evil. I can avoid it by leaving or 
breaking up the institution. I do not do so because I do not 
expect to be able to find a society where there will be no agri- 
-culture and therefore no destruction of some life. In fear and 
•trembling. in humility fcnd penance, I therefore participate in 
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the injury inflicted on the monkey?, hoping some day. to find a. 
way out. . j, 

Even so did I participate in the three .acts of war, I could* 
not, it would be madness for me to sever my connection with., 
the society to which I belong. And on those three occasions 1 5 
had no thought of non-cooperating with the British Government. * 
My position regarding that Government is totally different today , 
and hence I should not voluntarily participate in its wars and I 
’should risk imprisonment and even the gallons if f was forced* 
to take up arms or .otherwise, take part jn its military opera-; 
tions. 

But that still does not solve the riddles If there was a 
national Government, whilst I should not take any direct part 
in any war I can conceive occasions when it would be my duty 
to vote for the military training of those who wish to take it. 
For I know that all its* members do not believe in non-violence 
to the extent I do. It is] not possible to make a person or a 
society non-violent Jby compulsion.- 

Non-violence works in a most mysterious manner- ^ Often, 
a man’s actions defy analysis in terms of non-violence : equally 
often his actions | may wear the appearance of violence when he 
is absolutely non-violent inf he highest sense of the term and is- 
subsequently found Iso Jto be. All I can then 'claim fpr my 
conduct is that it was, in the instances cited, actuated iq the 
interests of non-violence. \Tbere was no thought of sordid 
national or other interest, I do not believe in the promotion of' 
national or any other interest at the sacrifice of some, other 
interest. * i * 

I may not carry myifargument any further* Language at 
best js but a poor vehicle for expressing one’s thoughts in full. 
For me non-violence is not almere philosophical .principle. It 
is the rule and the breath of my life, I know I fail often, some¬ 
times consciously, more otten unconsciously. It is a matter not 
of the intellect but of the heart. True guidance comes by 
constant waiting uponJGod, by utmost humility, self-abnegation 
by being ever^ready to sacrifice one’s self. Its practice requires* 
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fearlessness and courage of the highest order. I am painfully 
aware of my failings. 

But the Light within me is steady and clear. There is no 
escape for any of us save through truth and non-violence. I 
know that war is wrong, is an unmitigated 1 evil. I know too 
that it has got to go. I firmly believe that freedom won 
through bloodshed or fraud is no freedom. Would that all the 
acts alleged against me were found to be wholly indefensible 
rather than that by any act of mine non-violence was held to 
be compromised or that I was ever thought to be in favour of 
violence or untruth in any shape or form. Not violence, not 
untruth but non-violence, Truth is, the law of our being. 


13th September, ig28 

ON TOLSTOY’S BIRTHDAY 
M. D. 

Tolstoy lives and will live not because of the monumental 
works of art that he has left us, but because through whatever 
he has done or written, he has held aloft for all time the never- 
fading light of Truth. To a critic who scrutinises the pages 
of his life, it looks like a stupendous failure, possibly a huge 
shipwreck. But the thing that survived the shipwreck was 
Truth and his ever-wakeful pursuit of Truth—“ the heroine of 
my writings, she whom I love with all the forces of my being, 
she who always was, is, and will be beautiful, is Truth.” In a 
sense his life was one unending misery, an unbroken tide of re¬ 
solutions broken, of hopes unfulfilled. " Eternal Being! Let a 
single man tell me, if he dare': I was better than that man *” 
he exclaims and yet coupled with this humility was m him that 
defiance which can spring only out of a relentless pursuit of 
Truth" 44 I say it loudly and fearlessly : Whosoever could 
believe me a dishonest man is himself a man to be suppress¬ 
ed an epitaph that should satisfy the most ambitious of us. 
Even his failures arose out of his quenchless pursuit of Truth, 
because he never shrank from the conclusions that rigorous 
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logic, which in other words was rigorous devotion * to truth, 
brought him to. At the end of 4ll his great works^ What shall 
We do Then f or Kreutzer Sonata t he might have said as he 
said in the Epilogue to the latter work, My own conclusions 
terrified me at first, and I was tempted to reject them.” But 
the conviction always rings clear in every page of his books as 
of his life: 'It was impossible for me to refuse to hear the 
voice of my reason and my conscience/ 

It may not be inappropriate, on the day when multitudes 
of people are thinking of him, to take an excerpt or two fronv 
som£ of his pages written with his heart’s blood, and live with 
them for a quiet moment * 

“ What do I want l To live with God, according to His 
Will, with Him. What is wanted for that ? One thing only is 
wanted: To preserve the talent given to me, my soul, given to 
me not only to preserve but to make it grow. L know for 
myself what is needed : to keep what is animal in me in purity 
what is human in humility , and what ts divine in love . What is 
wanted for preserving purity ? Privations, privations of every 
-sort. Humility ? Humiliation. * Love ? The hostility of men. 
When and how am I to keep my purity without privations, my 
humility without humiliation, and my love without hostility ? 
* And if you love those that love you, that is not love, but love 
ye your enemies, love ye that hate you/ - One sorrow approa¬ 
ches humiliation and hostility, and these thoughts have revived 
me. Another sorrow is privation, suffering—the very thing that 
is needed for the growth of the souL That is how one* must 
look at it." ’ • 

Or take this leaf from a letter written just before his 
death: ' You ask whether I like the life in which I find 
myself. No. I don’t like it. I don’t like it because I am living 
with my own people in luxury,; while there are r^verty and 
want around me, and I cannot help the poverty and want. 
For this I da not like my life. I like it in that it is in my 
power to act, and that I can act, and that I do act fn the 
measure of my strength in accordance with the teaching of 
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Christ, tQ love God and my neighbour. To love God is to love 
the perfection, of goodness -a$d to ^ approach it as far as one 
can. To love one> neighbour is to love all people alike as one's^ 
brothers and sisters.] "It is this* and this- alone, that I am 
striving for, and since little by little, however poorly, I am 
approaching it,J_do not grieve, but only rejoice.' You ask me 
too, if I rejoice* at what do I rejoice, and what joy do J expect ? 
I rejoice that I can carry qut to,the measure of my strength 
the task set me by my. Master; to work for the setting up of 
that Kingdom of God to which we are all striving.” , » 

And as I th^nk of Tolstoy, I think of a kindred spirit, who 
throughout his brief life on earth tried “ to carry out to the 
measure of his strength the task.set him by hiq Master,” with 
as quenchless a pursuit of. Troth , as the great veteran, and 
possibly ysrith a greater ^measure of success., I mean* of course* 
Maganlal Gandhi, who #J had he been in the flesh, t would have 
blushed at, and remonstrated against^ being *_ mentioned in the 
same breath as Tolstoy* >Aiid as X think of him, I have before 
me a letter written by him which I must share with the readers 
of Young India, a letter which is so wonderfully reminiscent 
of Tqlstoy .and which like most of the , master artist’s letters 
Would 

“ arouse fbe sensual from .their sleep ; ^ 

Of death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures*” 

Here is the letter: - * 

" I have gone thrqugh \the .same ordeal as you, 1 though 
circumstances were more favourable. But I caa easily put 
myself in your position. ,,What J pay is not by way of advice* 
but is b leaf from my experience, : which might save one like 
you from shipwreck. ' ; r ' I * ‘; 

f " Man ought not to assumq that woman is inferior to him. 
It behoves him to adore her. It is only that attitude of mind 
that purges our heart of passion. Man when he is swayed by 
passion forgets the wretched plight to which he is reduced. 
But woman understands him, and allows herself to be affected 
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by his poiselessness. Before a mao who retains his poise and 
is not swayed by passion she responds without fail to his 
purity. Woman is by nature passive, man active. . It is man 
who uttered the calumny that woman is the root of , all evil; 
on the contrary, it is we men who are the root of evil and if we 
root the evil out of our hearts there is no fear. ^ 

“ If you have the courage to plead with your wife, ask her 
to abjure all ornaments, coloured and gaudy clothes. If her 
object is only to, please you, tell her that, coarse spotless 
Khadi is enough to please you* But if her ornament and her 
fineries are intended to attract the world, tell her plainly it is 
none of a chaste woman's concern- A woman gaudily 
bedecked is like the delicacies displayed, in ~a confectioner's 
shop. They attract, as they are meant to attract, passers-by. N 
They attract flies too. But the pollution rendered by these 
insects is harmless as compared to the pollution that a lust* 
ful eye creates. A woman gaudily bedecked invites the 
pollution or goes about with the pollution. Of what worth is 
outward beauty before the natural beauty of a pure heart and 
soul ? 

11 Having said this I may mention a few details which help 
to keep the mind and body pure. • I need not expatiate on the 
necessity of plain and simple fare. For you are living a life of 
purity. But I would ask you to try to give up salt for 3 few 
months. You may have lime as a substitute.^ « * ✓ , 

" And do you desire to have children ? Does t your wife 
desire them ? I would suggest to you to adopt a friend's or 3 
relative's baby. Shower all your love on the baby, and subli¬ 
mate all your passion into pure energy for the upbringing of 
that baby. This is a divine state—I shudder to write this but 
the experience of sages points to that as the condition of 
supreme bliss. It is also common experience that as soon as a 
baby is born, the passions of the parents, if they are not domw 
nated by lust, gradually begin to cease, and with a little 
endeavour man can easily get free from the shackles [of the 
flesh by concentrating all his energy on the upbringing" of the 
53 
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baby. If therefore you can realise that it is no part of your 
duty to add to the number of slaves in the country, you will 
also realise that it is better and more serviceable to adopt a 
baby and nurse him to liberty. I have hardly the fitness to say 
all this, but I say it because I see it as clear as daylight. Pray 
think of the truth regardless of the unworthiness of the man 
telling it. 

“ If however you cannot restrain for good the desire for 
offspring, keep it in abeyance until you have fitted yourself for 
the act of procreation by a course of brahmacharya in thought, 
Speech and action extending over a few years.” 

And as I read * the * words so crudely translated I have 
before me MaganlaFs truthful look, the look which like Tols¬ 
toy’s went 4 straight to the heart,’ through those eyes 4 which 
pierce you through/ ' M. D. 


20 th September , 1928 

PRISON TREATMENT 

, B ¥ 4 M, K. Gandhi 

The Director of Information in his communique dated I2th 
September, 1928, has attempted a reply to the article in Young 
India of 16th August regarding the food served out to prisoners 
at the Sabarmati Central Jail.* He boldly says that these state¬ 
ments are incorrect. It is perfectly clear from the communique 
that he has not made the inquiry himself but his opinion is 
based upon the statement supplied to him by the very parties 
who are accused of neglect. It is unnecessary for me to refute 
the statement that the health statistics in the prisons of India 
compare favourably with the statistics of the population living 
outside. " This is an admitted fact, for the simple reason that 
the laws of sanitation are undoubtedly better enforced in the 
prisons than outside. But better sanitation does not prove 
more humaneness or more consideration for the prisoners. My 
point is that there is absence of the human touch about the 
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-whole of the prison system. And it seems to me to be wholly 
"beside the point to mention that the general health of the 
inmates of prisons is better than r outside, and I claim that even 
this statement becomes untenable when applied to' the class of 
prisoners from whom Satyagrahis are drawn. It was f open to 
the Director to say, if he had so chosen, that the Satyagrahis 
knew that there would be no humanity to be found inside' the 
prison walls. Statements such as I made in' the article in 
question had point, because the claim is f often made that the 
prisoners in Indian prisons are treated humanely and that as 
much consideration as is possible tQ giv 6 to prisoners is given 
in these jails. ' J 

With regard to the specific statements made in the - Direc¬ 
tor’s communique I can only give extracts from the! statements 
made by the released prisoners,' every one of whom I hold 
-to be far more reliable than all the jail authorities put together. 
The statements were made by the Satyagrahis on their dis¬ 
charge from the jail in reply to my request about the treatment, 
and when I saw with my own eyes the shattered constitution of 
S}t Chinai whom I knew to be in possession of excellent health 
and when 1 saw a Vidyapith lad Dinkar suffering from an 
obstinate fever which, but for extraordinarily good nursing and 
able medical aid he had the good fortune to receive after being 
discharged from the prison, might have proved fatal. ‘ T 

I shall take the first extract from the Statement made by 
Sjt. Sanmukhlal, a well known man of Valod who got dysentery 
^twice as a result of bad food : 

“The greens served out were wretched beyond descrip¬ 
tion. . . . simply stank in one’s nostrils so much 
so that I had to discontinue taking it. “ When it was ex¬ 
hausted, radishes and a hotchpotch of dry leaves like those 
of cabbage etc, were substituted in its place with the result 
that soon after many prisoners began to suffer from bowel 
complaints in large numbers! But nobody could muster 
sufficient courage to lodge a complaint about it with thb 
Superintendent. I even heard from some prisoners that 
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one of the prisoners was given bar-fetters for several 
months for making such a complaint. 

“Things ( improved a little after some time. 
iPumpkin and onions and, later turtya and gowar were 
introduced m the vegetable fare; the gowar and turtya were 
hard and stringy being over-ripe, but even so were picked 
put and regarded by the prisoners as a delicacy.? 

, j „ “The juwar bread was only half-baked and so full of 
grit that it could hardly be chewed and had to be swallowed. 
This was especially the case when the grinding stones of 
the flour mills were freshly dented. As a result of this 
food I got dysentery, almost half of our number sharing 
the .same fate with me.” 

Sjt. C, L. ( Chmai in his statement repeats the same story : 
r “The food did not agrep with mp and 1 ^ began to get 
Stomach-ache and finally had diarrhoea, sometimes getting 
as piany as 3p oy 35 motions in a day Whenever. I took 
the greens^jthey ^invariably gave me [diarrhoea. Thus I 
began fast Jo lose ppr weight. When I complained about 
it to the doctpr he said that I should give up, taking the 
greens jf I wanted to keep fit, which I did and, from that 
timptill the end remained on bread and water only. I did 
not complain about it to the Superintendent, because he 
never paid t any heed to the complaints of the prisoners re~ 
gardmg food. I even heard that there bad been cases of 
, prisoners being punished t for making such complaints. 
Therefore nobody dared to take the matters before the 
authorities.” „ t t 

Even Sjt Ravishankar Vyas with his iron constitution was 
driven to say in his statement; 

“The greens consisted of dry, tough, leathery leaves- 
with an admixture of pumpkin. . To eat it was to court 
certain stomach-ache,”, } . , 

Sjt. Chinai was given hard labour beyond his capacity and* 
consequently he had attacks of giddiness, but for twenty,, days- 
he could not get the medicine that he needed. He lost over 
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-20 lbs. ia weight during his incarceration. Similarly, Govind 
Gosaia who was already in a poor state of health when he was ? 
sentenced came out of jail m such a weak condition that he 
-could scarcely keep steady on his legs. ^ ‘ * 

I have given only the briefest extracts frond the statements ; 
in my possession. If the authorities are serious, I shall have 
much pleasure to send them all the statements and any further 
proof that they may need. Refutations such as the Director of 
Information has made, I feel sure, carry no weight with the 
public, certainly do not improve the condition of the prisoners, 
nor make for humaneness in the prisons. The first condition 
•of humaneness is a little humility and a little diffidence about 
the correctness of one’s conduct and a little receptiveness. One 
misses all the three in the Director's refutation. 


20 th September , IQ2S 
A LETTER FROM SIMLA 

Though we have been here for some days we are feeling 
like fish out of water. 'Three strange animals' is how the 
President of the Assembly described us to a friend and^ 
Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla, my host, was reminded of the Urdu 
expression kababmen haddi (lit. bone in the fritters) as he saw 
us having our lunch in the Cecil Hotel with some friends who 
had invited us. And he was perfectly right.' Sjt. Vailabhbhai,' 
Swami Anand and I were by no strength of imagination ‘out¬ 
siders’ in Bardoli, but we were* certainly ‘outsiders’ in that 1 
Hotel and are so in Simla. The President wanted his brother to 
have some rest and we followed him as part of his Bardoli 
camp followers. 1 : ■ ’ 

‘Why all this expense for such a brief session ? You don't 
seem to think of the tax-payer at all/ said the Younger Patel 
to the elder. The elder, whose power of repartee is as ; great as 
the younger’s, replied : ‘You didn’t think of the tax-payer when 
you started the Bardoli campaign f What a lot of expense In six 
months Y Let the tax-payer arbitrate between the two brothers 1 
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but, to help him I might place- a little more evidence before* 
him; The Assembly J^ em ber$ all get their first class double' 
fares^ and ,Rs. 20 J daily allowance during the sessioa of the* 
Assembly. The allowance Is regarded as inadequate in cer¬ 
tain quarters and an A., was seriously arguing the other 

day; ‘Th^ Cecil charges as pauch as Rs. io per day if you stay 
the whole f month and Rs, 14 for, a shorter period., There are 
other expanses of course, including the inevitable rickshaw 
costing Rs. 5 per day. L How is onq to live ?* The one who was 
thus addressedj being f^r more practical gave the disgruntled 
friend a bit of his mind : /But who asks you to stay in the Cecil? 
Some of our friends from the South live in,huts on the Cart 
Road and, improvise their little kitchens and they even save 
something at the end of the session. And you 'are quite able* 
bodied. Why must you have^the rickshaw 

I am told that every season about 25,000 people come up 
to Simla from Delhi—they have to, they are part and parcel of 
the Simla gods. If the gods come, the lesser ones and still 
lesser and^their families also must , come to Simla—as, for 
iastance, : some, one migl^ s,ay* we followed S]t. Vallabhbhai V 
But wbat a tremendous charge on the resource^ of the poor 
country ?, , 

, . To go to Simla with the Speaker’? brother and to avoid 
going to the Assembly was beyond me, though a confirmed 
non-co-op era to^. So I went, The f Speaker, simply ^rules the 
Assembly, not because he .is an autocrat^ po autocrat would 
be tolerated by gn autocratic Government,—but because of his* 
wonderful independence, powerful; personality and 'consum¬ 
mate tact v ‘Impartially unfair' was the compliment he earned 
from Sir Charles Innes and he is living up to his reputation. 
The other figure that arrested my attention was Pandit Motilal 
Nehru., It delighted my hear$ to, see Pandit Motilalji, reyered* 
by all on the opposition benches and dreaded by the other side. 

But leaving the great ones aside, let me talk about 
the humble folk. In a lpminous passage Cardinal New¬ 
man asksi “Can anything be more marvellous or startling 
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unless we were used to it, than that we should have a race* 
of beings about us whom we do see, and as little know their, 
state, or can describe their interests or- their destiny, as 
we can tell of the inhabitants of the sun and moon ? It is, 
indeed, a very overpowering thought, when we get to fix our; 
minds on it, that we periodically use—I may say hold inter-* 
course with—creatures who are as much strangers to ,us, a& 
mysterious, as if they were the fabulous unearthly beings, more> 
powerful than man. and yet his slaves which Eastern supersti-* 
tions have invented. We have more real knowledge about the* 
angels than about the brutes; they have apparently passions, 
habits and a certain accountableness; but all is mystery about 
them. We do not know whether they can sin or not, whether 
they are under punishment, whether they are to live after this 
life ; we inflict very great sufferings on a portion of them, and 
they, in turn, every now and then, retaliate upon us, as if by a 
wonderful !aw. ,r < 

Cardinal Newman was thinking of the brute creation, but one 
may ask the same question here as regards our own fellowmem 
whom we do not regard as any better than brutes. How many 
that ride the rickshaws on the steep hills of Simla care to know 
of the life the rickshaw coolies lead, of the conditions under 
which they live or of their feelings! A Ghanshyamdas BLrla 
may pay his rickshawmen double or treble the scheduled rate, 
get them to spin during their leisure hours, and a Pandit 
Malaviyaji may exclaim every moment rides a rickshaw. 
bada pap kama podia hai (what a sin we have to commit), and 
get off his rickshaw whenever they have to climb a difficult 
ascent. But what of the rest ? A rickshaw coolie's wage does 
not come to more than seven annas a day and those who ride 
on their backs like the Old Man of the Sea are hardly content 
with Rs. 20 a day! What a tragedy ! And what of the numerous 
other coolies on the hill ? Where do they sleep, what do they 
get to eat, do they live with their women or children, what is 
the effect on their lives of this drudgery on the hill ? ‘ Did you 
ever stop to inquire,* asked Sjt. Vallabhbhai at a meeting where 
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he was forced to speak, * did you ever inquire what is the death 
rate among these coolies who really are the children of the soil 
whom you have ousted ?* f * 

They talk so much of whether or not a necessity has been 
made out for a particular bilL They had one day better dis¬ 
cuss whether a necessity has been made out for the whole 
Government and legislative" machinery to go to Simla. They 
can get through more work, we are told ; do they ? Do they get 
through better work ? 1 Do they legislate better on the heights of 
Simla ? And what shall we do under Swara] ? 

M. D. 


20th September ; 1928 

HOW I DISCOVERED THE SPINNING WHEEL 
, , By M. K. Gandhi . 

A friend who has been studying the All-India Spinners* 
Association organisation * after having studied a centre in 
Karaikudi (Tamilnad) writes:, 

M This (Uttukuli) -is a heavy production centre for 
handspinning and weaving, I have half picked up this 
work here. There are about a thousand spinners. I have 
gone about the villages and met many of them in their 
own little cottages. Every day that passes makes me marvel 
the more as to how you discovered the spinning wheel. I 
am very much tempted to_ ask if you could not kindly tell 
in the pages of Young India when and how exactly you 
re-discovered the„ wheel. It is so little and so big at the 
same time. It reminds me of the rain drops—each so tiny 
by itself but together # the mighty ocean/ Nothing is more 
wrong than to think that you have asked India to spin and 
that India has begun to spin driven to do so by you. The 
truth is rather that the millions in the villages have driven 
you to it—to be their agent for disposing of all their yarn. 
I am daily watching crowds of old women and girls coming 
with their yarn. They come with smiling faces, their 
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precious yarn clutched to their hearts. And Khadi is 
retouching slowly into life just those vital parts of our 
national being that have been touched almost Into death 
by this most soulless of exploitations. I realise now as' 
never before the truth of your words when you said that 
the world will some day accept Khadi as the noblest of 
your works.” 

He is right when he says that the toiling starving millions 
'drove me to it. It was iu London in 1908 that I discovered the 
wheeL I had gone there leading a deputation from South 
Africa. It was then that I ' came in close touch with many 
earnest Indians—students and others. We had many long 
conversations about the condition of India and I saw as in a 
flash that without the spinning wheel there was no Swaraj. I 
knew at once that every one had to spin. But 1 I did not then 
luiow the distinction between the loom and the wheel and in 
Hind Swaraj used the word loom to mean the wheel. This is 
what I have said in the concluding chapter of the booklet: 

“We will get nothing by asking; we shall have to 
take what we want, and we need the requisite strength for 
the effort and that strength will be available to him only 
who * 

* * * * 

2. “ if a lawyer, will give up his profession and take up 
a hand-loom (spinning wheel): * , , 

* * * 

8. ** although a doctor, will take np a hand-loom 
(spinning wheel) 

* * * . 

* 10. “if a wealthy man, will devote his money to 

establishing handlooms (spinning wheels), and encourage 
others to use hand-made goods by wearing them himself ;** 
The words are as true today as they were in 1908 when 
"the booklet was written. Today not only are lawyers, doctors 
and others spinning by way of sacrifice but they,are also 
oiganising the movement. But alas, they are yet far too few 
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fqr the purpose of waking the millions from their helpless- 
lethargy. The vast, majority are still standing aside. .They 
seem to be waiting for a catastrophe greater than the ooe that 
is happening in front of them. They seem to await the simul¬ 
taneous destruction of millions to produce in them a shock that 
would move them to* hctiom .Be that as it may, there is- 
no organic Swaraj until the starving millions, feel its glow. 
They will not feel it until the living contact is established bet¬ 
ween them and'us the vocal class who literally bleed them m, 
order that we may live. . , ' 

But to return to the wheel. I Though the wheel was dis¬ 
covered to the mental vision in ; 1908, it saw work only in 1918 
after three years*, patient and strenuous effort. The first Khadi 
vow (very much adulterated to suit the fashionable sisters of 
Bombay) was taken in 1919* The wheel found a place m the 
Congress programme in 1921. The history of the .movement 
since then Is an open book still being written in the lives of the 
two thousand odd 1 organisers and nearly seventy thousand 
spinners iti whose Jives the wheel has brought a ray of hope. 
Were we not under-the hypnotic and desolating spell of the 
city civilisation, we would realise through our hearts that only 
a little combined, conscious and honest effort in the shape of 
work is required to take the wheel to every cottage in India. 
Multiply the return of one' wheel by say one hundred million 
and the result will convince the most confirmed unbeliever of 
its potency. But probably he will refuse to be willing and say, 
‘What you say is true ‘as an arithmetical problem, it is wholly 
untrue as a practical proposition.* You can only take a will¬ 
ing horse to the trough. But a true spinner must have un¬ 
limited patience. He does not give in. The answer to the 
question propounded by the friend therefore perhaps should be,. 
The wheei is still being discovered.* I know that it shall be 
one day, for there are some in this country who are prepared to* 
pay for the discovery with their lives. 
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zoth September, 1928 
TOLSTOY AND THE YOUTH 
(Last week there was time only to give the barest outline* 
of Gandhiji's message on - Tolstoy delivered to the) .Youth, 
League of Ahmedabad in the Satyagr ah ashram on the Tolstoy 
Centenary day. The following is a condensed translation of. 
the message. _ , P*] '* 

Personally I do not believe in the shraddha ceremony asL 
commonly understood among us in India, and although T 
remember having performed, shraddha at a time; I have given 
up the practice long $ince, for, as I wrote to a correspondent 
recently in reply to a question of his, I believe that the only* 
true way of celebratipg the shraddha of pne/s ancestors is con-' 

, stantly to ponder over and translate into daily .life their good, 
qualities! I might have neglected the observance of this great 
shraddha but for the insistence of Dr, Hariprasad,! your PresU 
dent, that I should speak, to you on this occasion. He told 
you just now that like Pattatreya, J had many gurus of whonu 
Tolstoy was one, I wish I could claim the honour. > 

I have called Gokhale my political guru . But in spiritual; 
matters, I am sorry to say, I have not yet found any one to 
whom l could completely surrender myself and whose opinion f 
I could implicitly and unquestion in gly accept as I could, 
Gokhale's in politics. Perhaps I am not yet ripe for a spiritual 
guru because I believe that the spiritual guru comes to you of 
himself, m fact seeks you out when you are ready for him. 

But while thus the little throne within has remined vacant* 
next tQ the late Rajacbandra, Tolstoy is one of the three modernsu 
who have exerted the deepest spiritual influence on my life, the 
third being Ruskin, It was forty years back when I was pass¬ 
ing through a severe crisis of scepticism and doubt that I came* 
across his bpok The Kingdom of God is within you, and wasl^ 
very deeply impressed by it, I was at that time a believer in 
violence. Its reading cured me of my scepticism and mad& 
me a firm believer in ahimsa. What has appealed to me- most 
in Tolstoy's life is that he practised i what he preached and* 
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reckoned no cost too great in his pursuit of truth. Take the 
simplicity of his life, it was wonderful. Born and brought up 
in the midst of the luxury and comfort Of a rich aristocratic 
family, blessed in an abundant measure with all the stores of 
the earth that desire can covet, this man who had fully known 
all the joys and pleasures of life turned his back upon them in 
the prime of his youth and afterwards never once looked 
•back. if ' 

He was the most truthful man of this age. His life was a 
•constant endeavour, an 4 unbroken tide of striving to seek the 
truth, and to practise it as he found it* He never tried to hide 
truth or tone it down but set it before the world in its entirety 
without equivocation or compromise, undeterred by the fear of 
any earthly power.» 

He was the greatest apostle of non-violence that the pre¬ 
sent age has produced. No one in the West, before him or 
-since, has written and spoken on non-violence so fully or insis* 
tently and with such penetration and insight as he. I would 
-even go further and say that his remarkable development of 
this doctrine puts to shame r the present day narrow and lop¬ 
sided interpretation put upon it by the votaries of ahimsa in this 
land of ours. In spite of India's proud claim of being the 
-karmabhumi the >Land of Realisation, and in spite of some of 
the greatest discoveries in the field of ahimsa , that Our ancient f 
sages have made, what often goes by r the name of ahimsa 
among us today is a travesty of it. "True ahimsa should mean 
a complete freedom from ill-will and anger and hate and an 
overflowing love for all. ‘ For inculcating this true and higher 
type of ahimsa amongst us, Tolstoy*s life with its ocean-like 
love should serve as a beacon light and ^ never-failing source 
of inspiration. Tolstoy's critics have sometimes said that his 
life was a colossal failure, that he never found his ideal, the 
maystical green stick, in whose quest his entire life was passed. 

I do not hold with these critics. True, he himself said so. 
But that only shows, his greatness. It may be that he failed 
ifully to realise his ideal in life, but that is only human. No 
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one can attain perfection while he is in the body for the simple 
reason that the ideal state is impossible so long as one has not 
completely overcome his ego, and ego cannot be wholly got rid 
of so long as one is tied down by shackles of the flesh. - It was 
a favourite saying of Tplstoy that the moment one believes that 
he has reached his ideal his further progress stops and his re¬ 
trogression begins and that the very virtue of an ideal consists^ 
in that it recedes from us the nearer we go. To say therefore 
that Tolstoy on his own admission failed to reach his ideal 
does not detract a jot frona his greatness, it only shows his 
humility, # ^ ( c * . , 

Much has been often sought to be made of the so-called, 
inconsistencies of Tolstoy's life; but they were more apparent, 
than reaL Constant development is the law of life,, and a man 
who always tries to maintain his dogmas in order to appear 
consistent drives him sell into a false position. That- is why 
Emerson said that foolish consistency was the hobgoblin of~ 
little minds. Tolstoy's so-called inconsistencies were a sign of 
his development and his passionate regard for truth, ^He often 
seemed inconsistent because he was continuously outgrowing 
his own doctrines. His failures were public, his struggles and 
triumphs private. The world saw only the former, the latter 
remained unseen probably by Tolstoy himself most of all. His~ 
critics_tried to make capital out of his faults but no critic could 
be more exacting than he was with regard $o himself. Ever on 
the alert for his shortcomings, before his critics bad time to 
point at them he had already proclaimed them to the world 
magnified a thousandfold and imposed upon himself the pen¬ 
ance that seemed to him necessary. He welcomed criticism 
even when it was exaggerated and like all truly t great men 
dreaded world's praise. He was great even in his failures and 
his failures give us a measure not of the futility of his ideals 
but of his success. 

The third great point was the doctrine of ‘bread-labour/* 

* Tolstoy adopted tbe phrase from the Russian peasant, pond— 
dneff and insisted that it should be interpreted literally. 
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viz. f that every one was bound to labour with his body for 
bread ; ‘and that most of the grinding misery in the world was 
due to the fact that men failed to discharge their duty in this 
i respect. He therefore regarded all schemes to ameliorate the 
* poverty of the massed by the philanthropy of the rich while 
'they themselves shirked body labour and continued to live in 
luxury and ease as hypocrisy-and a sham, and suggested that 
if only man got off the backs of the poor, much of the so-called 
philanthropy would be rendered unnecessary. 

And with him to believe was to act. So in 3 the afternoon 
of his life, this man who had passed all his days in the soft lap 
of luxury took to-a life of toil and hard labour. He took to 
boot-making and farming at which he worked hard tor full 
-eight hours a day. But his body labour did not blunt his power¬ 
ful intellect, on the contrary, it rendered it all the more keen 
and resplendent and it was in this period of his life that his 
most vigorous book What is Art ? which he considered to be his 
master-piece was written in the intervals saved from the prac¬ 
tice of his self-chosen vocation. 

The"choice before opr youth today lies between the way of 
self-restraint and the wa;/ of indulgence and ease, the one lead¬ 
ing to salvation and freedom, the other to utter destruction. 
They are at the parting of the ways. Literature, full of the 
virus of self-indulgence served out in attractive forms, is 
flooding this country from' the West and there is the grea¬ 
test need for our youth to be on their guard. The present 
is for them an age of transition of ideals and of ordeals and 
the one thing needful for the world, its youth and particularly 
the youth of India in this crisis is Tolstoy's progressive self- 
restraint, for it alone can lead to true freedom for themselves, 
the country and the world. It is we ourselves, with our inertia, 
apathy and social abuse, that more than England or anybody 
else block our way to freedom. And if we cleanse ourselves 
of our shortcomings and faults/ no power on earth can even 
for a moment withhold Swaraj from us. The test for the 
jyouth lies before them and that is to win their diploma 
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from the university of life, with its snares and pitfalls and 
ordeals, without which their academic degrees will be in vain. 
The three essential qualities of Tolstoy's life mentioned by me 
are of the utmost use to the youth in this hour of the world's 
trial. 

The Youth League has very rightly 1 set before itself the 
ideal of service of country. But that service is not possible 
unless it is rooted in love or ahimsa . Ahtmsa is not mere non- 
killing. A person who remains smugly satisfied with the 
non-killing of noxious life but has no love in his heart for all 
that lives will be counted as least in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
True love is boundless like the ocean and rising and swelling 
within one spreads itself out and crossing all boundaries and 
frontiers envelops the whole world. This service is again 
impossible without bread-labour, otherwise described in the 
Gita as yajna . It is only when a man or woman has done body 
labour for the sake of service that he or she has the right to 
live The Gita says that anybody who eats without performing 
yajna , in Tolstoy’s language bread-labour, is a thief, ‘eats sin.’ 
But body-labour becomes yajna only when it is undertaken in 
a spirit of service not of indulgence as it may easily become 
when it is done only to develop the animal in man. A man 
who adopts service as his ideal will go on curbing his carnal 
appetites more and more and though, as in the case of Tolstoy, 
the attainment of full self-restraint seem always as far away as 
ever he will never cease to persevere in it and regard such 
perseverance as the summum bonum of life. Firhad in his 
quest of Shirin wore away his life in breaking rocks, shall 
we do less for our Shirin of Truth, without which service is 
not ? 


2 jth September , 1928 
1 STARTLING CONCLUSIONS • 

By M. K. Gandhi 

William R. Thurston, according to the publisher’s preface, 
was a Major in the United States army, which he served for 
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nearly ten years* ^A.nd, during these years, he, had varied ex¬ 
periences in, several parts of the world, including China* 
During his travels be studied the effects of marriage laws and 
customs, as a result of which he felt the call to write a book on 
marriage. This book which is called Thurston's Philosophy of 
Marriage and was published last year by the Tiffany Press, 
New York, contains only 33 pages of bold type^ and can be read 
inside of an hour.. The author has not entered into an elabo¬ 
rate argument but has simply set forth hts conclusion with just 
a dash of argument to support his *• conclusions which, the 
publisher truly describes as * startling.* In his foreword, the^ 
author claims to .have based his conclusions on,. “ personal 
observation, data obtained from, physicians, statistics of social 
hygiene and medical statistics,** compiled during the war. His 
conclusions are; t 

t I^ “That Nature never intended a woman to be bound 
to a man for life, and to be compelled to occupy the same A 
bed or habitation with him, night after night, in pregnancy 
and put, in order to earn her board and lodging, and to 
exercise her natural right to bear children. 

2. “ That the daily and .nightly juxtaposition of the, 
male and female, which is a result. of present marriage 
Jaws and customs, leads to unrestrained sexual intercourse- 
which perverts, the natural, instincts, of both male, and 
female, and makes partial prostitutes of 90% of all married 
women.^ This condition arises from the fact that married 
women have been led to believe that such prostitution of 
themselves is right and natural because it is legal, and 
that it is necessary in order to retain the affections of their 
husbands.” 

The author then goes oo~-to describe the effects of ‘conti¬ 
nual unrestrained sexuah intercourse * which I epitomise as 
follows: 

(a) u It causes the woman to become highly nervous, 
prematurely aged, diseased, irritable, restless, discontented, 
and incapable of properly caring for her children.” 
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(b) m Among the poorer classes it leads to Fthei propa* 
gation of many children who are not wanted.™ >1 

{c) “Among the higher classes, unrestrained sexual 
intercourse leads to the practice, of. contraception and 
abortion.” “ If contraceptive < methods,, under the name of 
* birth control ' or any other name, are taught to the majority 
of the women of the masses, the race will become generally 
diseased, demoralized, depraved and will eventually 'perish.” 
(The italics are, the author’s.) : T f 

( d ) “ Excessive sexual intercourse drains the male * of 
the ^ vitality ^necessary for earning a good living.” **At 
present there are approximately 2 , 000,000 more widows tn the 
United Slate? than there art Widowers* ‘ Comparatively few 
of these are war widows” (Italics are the author’s.) » 
{e) “ The excessive sexual intercourse incident to the 
present married Mate develops m the minds of both male 
and female a sense of futility/’ " The poverty of the world 
today , and the slum$ of the larger cities are not due to lack 
of profitable labour io be performed, but to excessive, unrest 
trained sexual intercourse, resulting from present marriage 
laws.” (Italics are the author’s J , 

(g) “ Most serioute of all from the standpoint of the 
future of the human race ts sexual intercourse during 
pregnancy,” * > 

Then follows an indictment of China * and India into which 
I need not go., This brings ps to half of this booklet? The 
next half is devoted to the remedy. - i 

The central fact of the remedy is that*husband and wife 
must always live in separate rooms, therefore necessarily sleep 
in separate beds, and meet only when both desire progeny, but 
especially the wife. I do not intend ta give the changes 
suggested m the marriage laws. The one thing common to all 
marriages throughout the' world is a common room and a 
common bed, and this the author condemns in unmeasured 
terms, I venture to think, rightly. , There is no dqubt that 
much of the sensuality of our nature, whether male or female* 
54 
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is due to the superstition bearing a religious sanction that 
married people are bound to share the same' bed and the same 
*room. It has produce'd a mentality, the disastrous effect of 
jwhichitis difficult for us living in the ; atmosphere generated 
by that superstition, properly to estimate* 

t The author is equally opposed, as we' have already seen, 
to contraceptive 1 methods. ' * > 

’ i S. Ganesan, the enterprising publisher of Madras, has 
obtained the permission of the author to reprint the booklet 
;£or circulation in India. If he does so,* the reader can possess 
a copy at a trifling price. He has secured also the rights of 
translation, t * ** 

» Many of the other remedies suggested by the author are, 
in my ppmion, not of practical use to us, and in any case 
require legislative sanction. But every husband and wife can 
make a fixed resolution from today never to share the same 
room or the same bed at night and to avoid sexual contact, 
•except for the one supreme purpose for which it is intended 
-for both man and beast. ♦* The beast observes the law invaria¬ 
bly. Man having got ,the choice has^ grievously erred in 
making the wrong choice!.. Every woman can decline to have 
anything to do with contraception. Both-man and woman 
-should know that absention from satisfaction of the sexual 
appetite results not in disease but in health and vigour, provid¬ 
ed that mind co-operates' with the body. The author believes 
that the present condition of marriage laws ‘ is responsible for 
the greater part of all the ills of the world today/ 1 One need 
not share this sweeping belief with the author to come to the 
,two final decisions I have suggested. But 1 there can be no 
rfdoubt that a large part of the miseries of today can be avoid¬ 
ed, if we look at the relations between the sexes in a healthy 
’and pure light and regard ourselves as trustees for the moral 
welfare, of the future generations. 

* Since Published; Price 12 annas. 

t Tamil Translation Published . Price 4 annas 
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Zjth September, igz8 

KHADI WORK IN BIJOLIA 

[The following is a summary of an elaborate report prepared 
for the Khadi workers by S 3 t. Jethalal Govindp, the indefatiga¬ 
ble worker who has specialised in the self-help method of Khadi 
production. Sjt. Jethalal Govindji swears by his method. 
Whether one agrees with him or not, one cannot help admiring 
the single-minded zeal with which he has worked out his method. 
His exclusive absorption in his self-imposed labours is worthy 
of emulation. It is the spirit that defies defeat. The experien¬ 
ces of such a worker cannot but be of value to every national 
servant. 1 M* K. G.I 

Man should be self-contained in the matter of food and 
clothing. Realisation of this ideal should result in eliminating 
the * middleman ? who lives on the economic exploitation of the 
cultivator. 

With this end in view we chalked out the following pro¬ 
gramme : (i) to teach the farmers to do their own ginning, 
carding, and spinning and also to weave their yarn in their own 
homes: ( 2 } to bring within their easy reach the instruments 
needed for the purpose and to teach them to manufacture the 
same themselves and { 3 ) to help those who could not do their 
own carding or weaving to get their cotton carded and their 
yarn woven and to enable the people in general to purchase 
Khadi on the occasion of weddings, festivals etc. 

The argument we adopted in approaching the people in this 
connection will be found outlined in the appendix at the end. 

In this way we organised work among 5,500 people or to 
put the same in terms of output, 66,000 square yards weighing 
over 320 maunds of Khadi were maunfactured from self-spun 
yam as a result of our effort. * To this must be added about 
"25 p. c. more Khadi manufactured from yarn spun for wages. 
To do this we needed little capital, no stores, no hawkers, only 
a little demonstration workshop till the people had learnt the 
art of self-help in cloth. 
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Over 1,000 spinners spin for themselves, about 300 for wages*. 
The count spun ranges from 4 to 10. The coarseness of count 
need cause no worry as the people want coarse Khadi. They 
'fvill soon spin finer jcounts when they need fine Khadi. 

The economic condition of the people is far from satisfac¬ 
tory. The slightest’ failure of crops would bring at least 60 p. c. 
Of the people face to ,face<,with starvation.; And yet before we 
went there they thought nothing of borrowing to buy their 
cloth. 

, t Khadi tradition had not altogether died out here when we^ 
started our work. A few dilapidated old wheels could still be 
found here and there on which .they spun X tq 2 counts. And 
even this was being replaced by machine-made coarse cloth, 
We had to fight the superstition that (i) it was not possible to 
spin finer than 2 counts, (2) it was inconsistent with a farmerV 
dignity to spm, (3) it was cheaper to buy mill cloth than to have 
it woven from homespun, and (4} it was hopeless to fight 
against fate. To* counteract the ; evil, we started a house to 
house. propaganda and demonstrated, the possibilities of the 
wheel by spinning in their,presence. 

„ It is necessary here to mention a discipline that we had 
laid upon ourselves. We made it a point to Ujve and move and 
have our t being * m Khadi alone and refused to interest our¬ 
selves 13 or talk about any other topip except Khadi. This con¬ 
served our energy and our self-evident earnestness compelled 
attention. , r 

There were no doubt scenes of squalor, dirt and disease, 
vice and corruption, political: and social degradation. We 
refused to be moved by them believing that if we could interest 
the people in their economic welfare through the only means- 
open to them the rest would follow. : 

I must say that it stands to the credit of my co-workerss 
that by dmt of this discipline, by their ceaseless house to house 
propaganda and infinite patience and forbearance even in the 
face of rebuffs and insults that, were very often their lot, they 
succeeded in revolutionising the mentality of the people. No 
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-weather was too ; inclement for their work. It gives me a 
thrill of joy even today to recall how in the biting cold of the 
winter mornings, in the blazing noon-day summer, or in thd 
-soaking rains and in the soft ankle-deep slush and mire of the 
rainy season, they would go about from village to village visi¬ 
ting people in their homes, carrying their thick, coarse thapaiii 
with them in their haversacks. I am sure our life* during the 
first two years must have excited the envy of even the peasants^ 

The result was all that one' could wish. The ignorance, 
prejudice, laziness, apathy and despair of the people were at 
last replaced by self-confidence. With the hope of improve¬ 
ment in their economic condition^ far-reachmg psychological 
and spiritual changes began to come upon those who took to 
<the wheel. 

It would have been impossible for us—some three or four 
persons in all as we were—to achieve all these results if we had 
followed the usual methods of work. But we had so organised 
our programme that all that we had to do was to persuade 
people to learn the various processes themselves and to give them 
practical instruction—there was thus no investment of funds or 
special machinery for the production and sale of Khadi to tax 
and bother us. And as we had no monetary dealing with the 
people our motives always remained above suspicion. x 

Two difficulties stood in our way in the initial stages of our 
-work. 

1. The self-spinners would send their yarn to the village 
weaver. Now if the weaver was careless or unscrupulous and 
adulterated their yarn or substituted with inferior yarn, the 
-self-spinners would be naturally discontented. We combated 
this difficulty by assuring the people that we would see to it 
that the weavers kept and wove the yarn of each individual 
separately. 

2 . The rates charged by the professional weavers were pro¬ 
hibitive. I realised my mistake which was dud to inexperience 
and haste to achieve the end. I saw that £ cultivator took about 
•a month to spin sufficient yarn for an instalment of cloth. And 
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since he was naturally anxious to wear only the cloth produced 
from his own yarn he could at-the most allow the village weaver 
one month’s time to weave it into cloth by which time the 
next instalment of yarp would be ready. 

, } As most of the spinning is done by the cultivator in his 
slack season and there is hardly ^ny yarn ready for the weaver 
when the agricultural^operations are going on in full swing 
most of the weaver's work must be crowded into one season. 
And so unless he can find some supplementary occupation to 
fall back upon he will be confronted every year with a season 
of unemployment. -The weaver’s supplementary occupation 
can only be cultivation of the soil. I therefore realised that 
we must induce each spinning family to set apart one of their 
members for weaving. And we have succeeded in thus prepar¬ 
ing a few families already. Had I discovered this truth earlier 
we would have saved much time, trouble and worry. 

* 3. A third difficulty now cropped up. We found that high 

dyeing and printing charges again put an unnecessary burden 
on the self-spinners. We are trying to revive indigenous dye¬ 
ing. But for want of skill, wq are at present relying on the 
prepared, dyes 4 I know that our work is incomplete till we 
enable every family to do its own dyeing and printing. - • 

The test that a weaver has to pass through in our weaving 
school before he can 1 get a certificate in weaving is that he 
should be able to finish and submit to the examiners three 
pieces of cloth consecutively, all the processes anterior to weaving 
that cotton has to undergo being also performed by the candi¬ 
date himself. Tf however he should be unable to finish all the 
three pieces unaided, he must do an extra piece in order to 
obtain the necessary - certificate. We have thus prepared 90* 
weavers. ♦ 

Satisfactory though the result is, we are not yet able to- 
say that foreign or mill cloth has been banished altogether from 
Bijolia. Marriage brings fresh additions to existing familiest 
They bring with them their taste for foreign cloth and need 
conversion. But this I can confidently claim that the method 
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of self-help advocated here is the rcheapestj the quickest ancb 
probably the most ^durable.. iWe> do jaot now.expect toi leave 
here more than one or two workersi-who will'attend to the 
repairs and such other difficulties th^t, must crop up f for some 
hme to come. , 

APPENDIX 1 

j t 

1. Man must somehow provide himself w#h food and cloth¬ 
ing, But his harvest; may fajland to earn wages locally mby not 
be always possible. It is then that the spinning wheel comes td 
the rescue as an unfailing friend and helper,^' 

2. If a cultivator sets ou% to purchase, his -.cloth greater 
part of his produce would have to go to defrayits cost and he 
would be left with hardly sufficient) corm to cat and he will 
consequently be driven info debt, 

' 3. Again what a topsy-turvydom 1 The r unemployed 
cultivator sets out in the slack season to purchase cloth from 
the sowkar and thus as it were provides hirqwith a living l Cam 
anything be more perverse ? ^ t 

4. More satisfaction can be had from,the,bread/obtained 
by baking half-anna's worth of flour at home than by purchas¬ 
ing four annas worth of fritters iq the baz;ar, 

5. The cloth bill of a farmer $wallpws up 4 to 5 times the 
amount of all the taxes that he has to pay .., } But while for the 
latter there is at present no help the former could, ay be , saved 
if only he wills it. ^ , 

6. The dram on the farmer's purpe caused by the* pur¬ 
chase of cloth is so insidious that his debt often runs into three 
figures before he is aware of it and yet the satisfaction which he 
gets from it is sq inconsiderable. L 

7. Handspun and hand woven cloth is far more durable 
and lasting than mill cloth* 

8. Spinning does not interfere with the agricultural worl^ 

of the cultivator since it has to be done ^only ^during leisure 
time after the harvest is gathered in. , w „ 

9- God made day for work and mght for sltjep, but no 
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time for idleness. * One must ‘therefore never be - 1 idle and if 
there is no other work to do one must spin. 

# Id- f Ah idle'man’s brai& is v the proverbial devil’s work¬ 
shop; Idleness dull&the intellect and ruins man. 

XI- If the farmer had not to go to the petty cloth dealer 
to purchase cloth he would be saved from the baneful effect of 
moral and economic exploitation by the middleman. 

- 7 12 j Where there is a wd) there is a way* 

* " I 3 .n Nobody is " born omniscient) or all-wise. Every one 
lives to learn! '< : * 

14.» We (Khadi workers) fcre always ready to help. 

. 4 15. .Every ^ ihan^makes hte chapati thm'or thick according 
to his requirement or taste, similarly one can produce fine or 
hoarse* KhadP according to ohe’s requirement. »• 

, 16. Just as we can cook dal or vegetables 
just as'we’please-and ' when 1 we pleas^ if we" have j Dur own 
kitchen* so can wo prepare' dhotis,^ariS \ J shirts 1 etc. according 
to our requirements ; 1 if we *un out own spinning wheel and 
loom. ’ 

l 4 I/. When we run out-of bread, ‘ we do not go straight to 
the baker’s bhop ; to^purchase chapdlitf but purchase grain from 
the bazar and make? it into bread*in our own home. Similarly 
when we are in'need ’of 1 clothing, the right thing to 'do would 
be to?purchase raW cotton-ff we do* not grow* it* and inake it 
into^tdoth kn our own homes . 7 

18. If a farmer performs all the processes involved in 
the manufacture *>f doth' In bis^own' home, 1 he gets his cloth 
for the } price t>f cotton. ; i**'m ‘ * * T * *' » 

-J* 19*' ; A fanner whd burChUses ’his cloth from the bazar fe 
like a leaky vessel which can never be filled even if you milk 
fc huhefred txrtvs into it- f I* 

20 . Carding is like grinding of flour. * It Is* always done 
best at~ borne. - : 7 

tl 1 , < Cotton should be stocked like grain' for the whole 
year, ^ * r * '* 1 f t * " 1 * ' 3 1 

c * 22 . * AU thd members ‘of the family must take part in the 
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production of cloth whenever they have leisure just as they 
take part in agriculture. 

I 23. The cultivator has his special season; the spinner 
fend the weaver have thfe whole year for their season. 

I 24. A hired worker* never works with the same zeal as 

the one who works for Tiimself' 4 
* -. - . . <1 


4th k October ,, 1928 >, . 

THE FIERY. ORDEAL 7 
^By. M. K. Gandhi * 

* [The killing of an ailing calf in the Ashram under circum¬ 

stances described below having caused'a great' commotion in 
Certain circles m Ahmedabad and some angry^ letters having 
been addressed to Gandhiji on the subject Gandhiji has criti¬ 
cally* examined the 1 question'in 'the light of the principle of 
nonrvioleiice in an article in Navajivan , the substance of which 
is given below. ' ' P.l 

t ‘ r 

* ^ WHEN'KILLING MAY BE AHIMSA 

1 An attempt is being made at the ‘Ashram to run a small 
model dairy and tannery on behalf of the Goseva Sangha. Its 
work in this connection brings it up, at every step, against 
intricate moral dilemmas that would riot arise but for the keen¬ 
ness to realise the Ashram ideal of seeking Truth through the 
Exclusive means of ahimsaS L ' ‘ 1 ' r 4 

For instance some days back’ a calf having been maimed 
lay in agony in the Ashram. ; “Whatever treatment and nursing 
was possible was given to it. The surgeon whose advice was 
sought in the matter declared the case to be past help and past 
hope. The suffering of the animal was so great that it could 
not even turn its side without excruciating pain. * 

In these circumstances I felt that Humanity demanded that 
the agony-should be ended by ending life itself. 1 r I held'a pre- 
lliminarjr discussion^ with the Managing CoiHmittee mo$t of 
iwhom agreed with my view. This "matter* was then ’ placed 
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before the whole Ashram. At the discussion a worthy neigh¬ 
bour vehemently opposed the idea of killing even to end pain 
and offered to nurse the dying animal. s The nursing consisted 
in co-operation with someof^thq Ashram sisters in v warding 
the flies off the animal and trying t;o feed itj The ground of 
the friend’s opposition was that one has no right to take away 
life which one cannot create. His argument seemed to me to be 
point-less here. It would have point if the taking of life was 
actuated by self-interest. Finally in all humility but with the 
clearest of conviction^ X got in my presente d doctor kindly to 
administer the calf a quietus by mean§ of a poison injection^ 
The Tfrhole thing was over in less than two^iputes. 

I knew that public opinion especially in Ahmedabad would 
not approve of my aetior^and that it t woul£ read nothing but 
htmsa in it. 

But I know too that performance o( one’s duty should be 
independent of public opinion, I have all alopg held that one 
is. bound to act according to what to one appears to be right 
even though it may appear wrong to others. And experience 
has shewn that that is the only correct course. , I admit that 
there is always a possibility of one’s mistaking right for wrong 
and vice versa but otten one learns, tq recognise wrong only 
through unconscious error. On the other hand if a man fads 
to follow the light within for fear of public opinion or any other 
similar reason he would never be r able to know ngjit from 
wrong and in the end lose all sense of distinction between the 
two. That is why the poet has sung: 

" The pathway of love js the ordea] of fire, 

The shrinkers turn away from it.” . f , 

The path way. of phimsa, that is, of love one has often to 
tread all alone. 

But the question may very legitimately be put to me; 
Would I apply to human beings the principle I have enuncia¬ 
ted in connection with the calf? Would I like it to be applied 
in my own case ? My reply is yes; the same law holds good it 
both, the cases. The law ai ethha pinde thaikha brahmande (a* 
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with one so with aU)admits of no exceptions, or the killing of the 
calf was wrong and violent- In practice however we do not cut 
short the sufferings of our ailing dear ones by death because as- 
a rule we have always means at our disposal to help them and 
because they have the capacity to think and decide for them¬ 
selves. But supposing that in the case of an ailing friend I am 
unable to render any aid whatever and recovery is out of the 
question and the patient is lying in an unconscious state in the 
throes of fearful agony then I would not see any himsa in put¬ 
ting an end to his suffering by death. , f 

Just as a surgeon does not commit himsa but practises the 
J purest ahimsa when he wields his knife on, his patient's body 
for the latter’s benefit, similarly, one may find it necessary 
under certain imperative circumstances to go a step further 
and sever life from the body in the interest of the sufferer. It 
may be objected that whereas the surgeon performs his opera¬ 
tion to save the life of the patient, in the other case we, do just 
the reverse. But on a deeper analysis it will be found that 
tbe ultimate object sought to be served in both the cases is the 
same, viz„ to relieve the suffering soul within from pain. In 
the one case you do it by severing the diseased portion from the 
body, in the other you do it by severing from the soul the body 
that has become an instrument of torture to it. In either case 
it is the relief of the soul within from pain that is aimed at, the 
body without the life within being incapable of feeling eithee 
pleasure or pain. Other circumstances can be imagined in 
which not to kill would spell himsa t while killing would be 
ahimsa . Suppose for instance, that I find my daughter^-whose 
wish at the moment I have no means of ascertaining—is threat¬ 
ened with violation and there is no way by which I can save 
her, then it would be the purest form of ahimsa on my part to- 
put an end to her life and surrender myself to the fury of the- 
incensed ruffian. , r 

But the trouble with our, votaries of ahimsa is that they 
have made of ahimsa a blind fetish and put the greatest pbsta^ 
cle iu the way of the spread of true ahimsa in our midst, Thar 
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current (and, m my opinion, mistaken) view of ahimsa has 
drugged our conscience and rendered Us insensible to a host of 
other and more insidious forms of himsa like harsh words, harsh 
judgments,'* ill-will, anger and spite and lust of cruelty, it has 
made'us forget that' there may be far more himsa in the slow 
torture of men and animals, the starvation and exploitation to 
which''they 1 are subjected out" t>f selfish greed, the wanton 
humiliation and oppression of the weak and the killing of their 
-self-respect that we witness all around us today than in mere 
benevolent taking of life. Does any one doubt for a moment 
that it would have been tar more humane to have summarily 
put to death those who in the infamous lane of Amritsar were 
made by their torturers to crawl oh their bellies like worms ? 
2 f‘ Uny one desires to retort by saying that these people 
"themselves? today feel otherwise, that t t hey are none the worse 
for their crawling, I Shall have no hesitation in telling him 
fhat he does not know even the elements of ahimsa . There 
arise occasions in a man's life when it becomes his imperative 
duty to meet them by laying down his life; not to appreciate 
^this fundamental fact of man's estate is to betray an ignorance 
of the foundation of ahimsa. For instance, a votary of truth 
would pray to God to give him death to save him from a life of 
falsehood.' } Similarly a votary of ahimsa would on bent knees 
implore his enemy to put him to death rather than humiliate 
film or make him do things unbecoming the dignity of a human 
being. As the poet has sung: 

“The way of the Lord is meant for heroes, ' 

Not for cowards.” 

It is this fundamental misconception Ibouf the nature and 
^cope of ahinssa , this confusion about the relative values, that 
responsible for our j mistaking mere non-killing for ahimsa 
hud for the fearful amouht'of himsa that goes on in the name of 
ahimsa in our country. Let a man contrast the sanctimonious 
horror that is affected bs* the so-called votaries of ahimsa at the 
“very idea of killing an ailing animal to cut short its agony with 
^their utter apathy and indifference to countless cruelties that 
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are practised on our dumb cattle world- And be - will begin to 
wonder whether he is living in the land of ahimsa or in that of 
conscious or unconscious hypocrisy. 

It is our spiritual inertia, lack of moral courage—the 
courage to think boldly and look facts squarely m the face that' 
is responsible for this deplorable state of affairs. Look at our 
panjrapoles and goshalas, many of them represent today so 
many dens of torture to which as a sop to conscience we consign 
the hapless and helpless cattle. If they could only speak they 
would cry out against us and say, “Rather than subject us to 
this slow torture give us death,” I have often read this mute 
appeal m their eyes. 

To conclude then, to cause pain or wish ill to or to take 
the life of any living being out of anger or a selfish intent is 
himsa. On the other hand after a calm and clear judgment to 
kill or cause pain to a living being with a view> to its spiritual 
or physical benefit from a pure, selfless intent may be the 
purest form of ahimsa . Each such case must be judged in¬ 
dividually and on its own merits. The final test as to its 
violence or non-violence is after all the intent underlying the 
act. 

II 

WHEN KILLING IS HIMSA 
I now come to the other crying problem that is confront¬ 
ing the Ashram today. The monkey nuisance has become very 
acute and an immediate solution has become absolutely neces¬ 
sary. The growing vegetables and fruit trees have become a 
special mark of attention of this privileged fraternity and are 
now threatened with utter destruction. Jn spite of all our 
efforts we have not yet been able to find an efficacious and at 
the same time non-violent remedy for the evil. 

The matter has provoked a hot controversy in certain 
circles and I have received some angry letters on the subject. 
One of the correspondents has protested against the ‘killing of 
monkeys and wounding them by means of arrowy in the 
Ashram/ Let me hasten to assure the reader that no monkey 
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has so far been killed in the Ashram, nor has any monkey been 
wounded by means of ‘arrows* or otherwise as imagined by the 
correspondent. , Attempts are undoubtedly being made to drive 
them away and harmless arrows have been used for the pur- 
, pose. 

The idea of wounding monkeys to frighten them away 
^eems td me unbeatable though I am seriously considering the 
question of killing them in case It should become unavoidable. 
"But this question is not so simple or easy as the previous one. 
' ' I see a clear breach of ahimsd even in driving away mon¬ 

keys, the breach would be proportionately greater if they have 
to be killed. For any act of injury done from self-interest 
whether amounting to killing or not is doubtless htmsa . 

‘ All life' in the flesh exists by some hintsa* Hence the 
highest religion has been defined by a negative word ahimsa. 
The world is bound In a chain of destruction. In other words 
%im$a is an inherent necessity for life in the body. That is why 
U votary of ahimsa always prays for ultimate deliverance from 
the bondage of ftesh. 1 ‘ 

' None, while in the fle^h, cad thus be entirely free from 
htmsa because one never completely renounces the will to live. 
Of what use is it to force the flesh merely if the spirit refuses to 
co-operate? You may starve even unto death but if at the same 
time the mind continues to hanker after objects of the sense, 
your fast is a sham and a delusion. What then is the poor 
helpless slave to the will to live to do? How is he to determine 
the exact nature and the extent of htmsa he must commit? 
Society' has no doubt set down a standard and absolved the 
individual from troubling himself about it to that extent. But 
-every seeker after truth has to adjust and vary the standard 
according to his individual need and to make a ceaseless en¬ 
deavour to reduce the circle of htmsa. But the peasant is too 
much occupied with the burden of his hard and precarious 
-existence to have time or energy to think out these problems for 
‘himself and the cultured class instead of helping him chooses to 
:give him the cold shoulder. Having become a peasant myself. 
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I have no clear cut road to go by and must therefore chalk out 
a path for myself and possibly for fellow peasants. And the 
monkey nuisance being one of the multitude of ticklish prob¬ 
lems that stare the farmer in the face, I must find out some 
means by which the peasant’s crops can be safeguarded against 
it with the minimum amount of himsa . 

I am told that the farmers of Gujarat employ special 
watchmen whose very presence scares away the monkeys and 
saves the peasant from the necessity of killing them. That 
may be but it should not be forgotten that whatever efficacy 
this method might have, it is clearly dependent upon some 
measure of destruction at some time or other. For these 
cousins of ours are wily and intelligent beings. The moment 
they discover that there is no real danger for them, they refuse 
to be frightened even by gun shots and only gibber and howl 
the more when shots are fired. Let nobody therefore imagine 
that the Ashram has not considered or left any method of deal¬ 
ing with the nuisance untried. But none of the methods that I 
have known up to now is free from himsa . Whilst therefore I 
would welcome any practical suggestions from the readers of 
Navajtvan for coping with this problem let the intending 
advisers bear in mind what I have said above and send only 
such solutions as they have themselves successfully tried and 
caused the minimum amount of injury. 


4th October, 1928 
MISTAKEN HUMANITY? 

By M. K. Gandhi 

Sjt. Jamshed Mehta is rightly accepted as the truest man 
of Karachi. Almost every good public movement there claims 
him as its own. He devotes practically the whole of his time 
to public movements. He is one of the best representatives of 
theosophy. 1 His honesty and independence are as unquestioned 
as his patriotism. When therefore such a man commits an 
error of judgment or runs counter to public opinion, his friends 
feel sore at heart. Sjt. Jamshed Mehta who is the President of 
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the Karachi Municipality seems to roe to have committed ^rs 
error of judgment. Though a^Qver of Khady he recently felt 
called upon to moye on behalf of an absentee, .member p resolu¬ 
tion about Khadi which drew forth yqry strong opposition from* 
the members. Another matter was his attitude? aboqt a product 
that has been introduced from Europe into India, as ^vegetable 
qhee, A 

Many common friends have drawn my attention to the 
controversy that has been going on in Karachi on these topics 
and invited me to express my own vieyrs pn, therm I suppose in 
the hope that they may either influence the President who 
knows my regard for him, or if they> do not influence him* may 
at least prevent some of the Karachi public from being misled, 
into wrong action owing to what the correspondents consider to 
be the erroneous views of the popular President, / 'Vy’hether my 
views produce any such influence or not, the opinion on these 
questions of Sjt. Jamshed Mehta deserve a patient and jres- 
pe,ctful examination. 

' ' , 7 , .7 i.. . 

He tells me that he moved the Khadi resolution in order 
to test the feeling of the Municipality >and withdrew it when he 
saw that the members were opposed to it. r I copy -thq Resolu¬ 
tion and the argument from the local press: r „ 

"This Corporation resolves to cancel its resolution 
No. 304 dated 2nd July^l924,because compulsory purchase 
and use of handspun and hand woven Khaddar in all cases 
has frequently resulted in pure waste of Municipal money 
in different departments pf the Muniqipahty.” 

"In moving the above resolution, the President at the 
outset assured the house that he himself was actually in 
favour of popularising the use of Khadi but during the 
last three years the Corporation had spent no less than 
one lakh of rupees for encouraging this cottage industry but 
his honest opinion was that the poor menials wearing 
Khadi supplied by the Corporation were undergoing great 
hardships. The Councillors were doing great injustice to 
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themselves and to the rate-payers by spending' such an 
enormous amount on Ehadi Chichi did the wearers little 1 
good. - It was really a cruelty to ask the sweepers to wear 
this heavy cloth and go in the streets. Moreover •' white ' 
Khadi became dirty soon and 'poor peons had’ to 
spend lot of money for washing. The colour was 
tried but found useless. The Corporation could give 
only two suits and they had to suffer much for keeping 
them dean. The President emphatically observed: T tell 
yon It is really a cruelty. We have spent nearly a lakh of 
rupees but Rs. 85,000 Is really wasted. ' Our purpose has 
not been served. Unless and until we give them a better 
and lighter Khadi of a superior quality at double the pre¬ 
sent cost, we should not think of giving Khadi suits. The 
stuff we are now giving our peons is enough to bring tears 
* in one’s eyes.* 99 

■ L>et us examine this argument. In judging the Municipal 
employees as he did by his own standard, I feel that the Presi¬ 
dent has done the employees and the cause of Khadi a serious 
injustice. His judgment is very like that of a delicate lady 
judging the appetite of her weather-beaten guests by her own or 
like that of an ant measuring out a few particles of flour to the 
elephant and feeling that she had meted out to her guest an 
exact measure—we know that the measure in each case would 
be false. The delicate lady and the ant would be right in their 
measure if they had guests of the same species finding them¬ 
selves in the same circumstances. 

In the Karachi case, the measure adopted by the President 
is wrong because the Municipal employees have not been deli- * 
cately brought up like the mover of the resolution. The 
President’s measure is doubly false first because the sweepers 
do not need the same fineness in their dress material as the 
President and secondly because,they do not want the same 
style of dress which educated Indians have from fear, ignorance 
or ambition imitated from the rulers. I venture Ip suggest that* 
the Councillors should revise their notions of decency and equip 
55 
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th$ir employee^ wit n g^rpients of a style in keeping with the 
clipaate and the^manners of the country. t They need not then 
fea$r tq use the sparsest Kha^i. , And they will save Municipal 
money, promote -the comfort of; the employees, revive true art 
apd, wil{ } at the same time serve, the poorest of their country- 
me£ whom th e X [cannot reach save through KhadL, If the 
President would jdo^nto ^the employees as he would that they 
should do untQj ^im, let him for a moment step into their shoes 
and see how Jje^ould feel and his measure would be right. 

x But assuming that the employees must, have an unnatural 
urdforp iaj prdejr to suit Municipal vanity, dt is not difficult to 
pip^up {ing.K^iadi now-a-days if the Municipality will pay the 
price, nor is;/it impossible to have khaki coloured Khadj for the 

purpose. i4 lk t* r A ~ - ", 

. The pheapest and,the most patriotic piethod wilf be to 
train the girls and the boys of the Municipal schools and for 
thf Councillors ,to train themselves^ta spin fine yarn and have 
it wo'yen locally.*, ^Thejother citizens will then copy the patrio¬ 
tic, apd industrious ^ example, of the Councillors and if say 
one^third jKataphi, deypt^s only £alf an hour to philanthropic, 
spjnning rf there* would be many times more than enough Khadi 

to clofhe fhe employees, , * . ^ : 

One yalid, objection may f be taken > fo this course being 
adopted, naiqely that Khadt thus produced ,will not support 
th^ paupers ii whose interest it has been recommended to 
public corporations, Whilst the objection is sound so far as. 
it goes, it must not be forgotten that if { any city takes up 
spinning in the manner suggested by me, it^will be very sub¬ 
stantial though ^indirect service of pauper India in that the 
moral effect of such sacrificial spinning will be, so pervading 
thaf there will be produced a spinning atmosphere that would 
make the irresponsive masses take to it for, supplementing 
theiTj present income which is admitted to be altogether inade¬ 
quate for human sustenance. Where the > average daily income 
is less than seven pice, the addition of even one pice per day 
W ^I be t a princely addition.' 
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But this may b6 treated 'as 'counsel of perfection 5 * not 
worthy of consideration f by practical businessmen. 'Anyway 
I know that the idealist President will not dismiss my sugges¬ 
tion quite so 6 am manlyBut for those who will not seriously 
and scientifically organise home-spinning 1 in the manner sug¬ 
gested, t submit that no expense incurred for Khadi need be 1 
considered as waste, no discomfort suffered on its account too' 
much, when it is borne in mind that every pice spent hpon 
Khadi goes directly into the pockets of the needy and that even 
of this at least 85 per cent, goes into the pockets of the poorest 
artisans including thd" semi-starved spinners. ‘ 

1 But says the President? Why 4 not supply the’ employees 
with uniform made of Swadeshi mill cloth and save 1 over'sixty 
per eenfc of the price paid for Khadi ? ,Jr ^ j This is an argument 
I had least expected* from Sjt. Jamshed Mehta the friend of 
the poor. Surely, if every * Municipality gave a bdunty of 
60 per cent, to Khadi, it would not be wrong to do so assuming 
that it had the power so to do. * * 1 1 1 " * 

And I have repeatedly shown in these pages that there 
can be no comparison between Khadi and mill cloth even as 
there can be none between the home-made chapati, however 
costly it may be and troublesome to make, and Cheap easily 
prepared machine-made biscuit. Mill cloth needs no protec¬ 
tion or patronage from the puMic in the sense that Khadi does. 
Indian mill cloth gets preference as it ought to when Kbadi is 
unavailable at any cost, when machine-made cloth becomes a 
necessity and when the choice lies only between foreign cloth 
and Swadeshi mill cloth. Khadi it is clear must displace both. 
Khadi has no established market like mill cloth! It has not 
even become as yet abakar article! Every yard*of Khadi 
bought means at least eighty five’ per cent.' in 4 the mouths of 
the starving and the poor ones of India. 1 Every yard of mill 
cloth bought means more thanks per cent, in the pockets of 
the capitalists and less than 25 per cent, in the pockets of the' 
labourers who are never helpless, who are well able to take ‘ 
care of themselves, and who never starve or need starvefin the 
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sense that the helpless millions starve for whose sake' Khadi 
has been^ conceived^ Indeed ,I should ,be surprised if the 
Municipal employees whqse , supposed discomfort owing to* 
wearing course Khadi has moved the humanitarian Sjt. Jamshed 
Mehta to action wopld not,, if they were informed of the great 
national importance of Khadi, themselves prefer it to Swadeshi 
mill cloth however comfortable* the latter^ may be to wear- 
Khadi ia my opinion is cheap at any cost so long as . it functions 
to find, work for and through work feed the millions , 

11 , 

Sjt. Jamshed Mehta is notpnly.a humanitarian, he is aa 
ardent vegetarian and dare§ to incur the wrath % of friends for 
the ,sak^ of his principles,, He has ,somehow L pome to the 
conclusion that the product known as vegetable, ghee which 
enterprising foreign manufacturers have introduced into; the 
Indian market is preferable to what passes* as genuine ghee but 
what is according j to him almost .always adulterated with 
animal fats. Though I yield to none in my enthusiasm for 
vegetarianism and personally always avoid the bazaar ghee and 
would, if I could get some medical, encouragement or could 
summon sufficient strength of,, mind, t a vol 4 even goat's ,milk 
ghee, rcould never bring myself to use the chemically doctored 
vegetable product^ which is generally palmed off on thq ^gullible- 
public as ghee * 

So far -as I have been able to examine medical authorities,, 
they show that .there is no effective vegetable substitute for 
ghee ,oy animal fats, these being rich in, vitamin A ^which they 
say is absolutely necessary for a person to keep jn good health.. 
We therefore arrive at this (for vegetarians) painful conclusion 
that whilst fat adulterated ghee\ is bad from the vegetarian 
standpoint, from the medical it is harmless. The only proper 
course for jealous food reformers hke Sjt. Jamshed Mehta is 
to move heaven and earth to ensure a never failing supply of, 
pure ghee and to that end I invite; him , to join the Goseva 
Sangha if he has no .other and more' expeditious method of 
reaching the common goal*, Let him municipalise the' milk. 
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and ghee supply of Karachi and ’ run an 1 efficient’ Municipal 
-dairy. Vegetable ghee deserves only to be boycotted at all 
oost. For it is itself often adulterated and - unlike- adulterated 
ghee equally often injurious to health being chemically treated 
and in almost every case it is worthless as a food. In this 
-country which abounds in oil ; seeds,-the fresh seed oils are 
infinitely superior to the prepared vegetable fats whose basis 
is mostly cocoanut* Every one in India can 1 prepare for him¬ 
self good vegetable ghei from an undried cocoanut which can 
be procured cheap in any bazar. 


JJth October f J928 

GOD IS 

By M. K. Gandhi 

Correspondents often invite me to answer in these pages 
questions about God. % That is the penalty I Jiaye to pay for 
what an English friend calls the God stunt in 1 Young 1 India . 
Whilst I am unable to notice all such questions in these columns, 
the following compels an answer: , » , , 

. * read your Young India pf !2-5-*27, p. 149*, where 

you write, ‘I think it is wrong to expect certainties in this 
.world where all else but pod that ,is Truth is an uncer¬ 
tainty/ , v t 1 _ 

* Young India p, J 52 **: ‘God is long-suflenng and patient. 
He lets the tyrant dig his own grave only issuing grave 
warnings at 6tated intervals/ , • 

M I humbly beg tQ say that God is not a certainty. His 
goal ought to be to spread truth all rounds Why does He 
allow the world to be populated by bad people of. various 
shades? Bad people with their unscrupulousness flourish 
all round and they spread contagion; and thus transmit 
immorality and dishonesty to posterity. 1 

• GandhijiV Autobiography. Vot I. Pane 582 . 

** See Page 178 Infra . - 
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> i . r “Shoqid not God* omniscient and omnipotent,^ He ls> 
kno^.^here wickedness is by ^His ,omniscience and kill 
i wickedness, by His omnipotence there and, thep nip all 
rascajity^jn the^bpd and*not .allow .wicked;-peopleto 
doux}sh ? r , 

, ?- ^‘Wby should God bp- long-suffering t and ^ bo /patient ? 

What ipflpencecan JEte wjeld if Hq be. so ? < ,The world goes. 
pn; wilh all rascality pnd dishonesty; and.tyrjmny.. r , - r , 
r . / ,, “If God allows a tyrant to, j dig. .^his own * grave, .why 
should He not weed out ^tyrant before histyrapuy oppres¬ 
ses the poor? Why allow full play to tyranny and then 
allow a tyrant, after fiif tyranny has ruined and demoralis¬ 
ed thousands of people,, to go.to his grave ? 

“The world continpqs to be as bad as it ever was. Why 
have faith in that ,God who does not use His powers to 
change the world and make it a world of good and right¬ 
eous men ? 

' * *‘1 know’ vicidus men* with their -vice's* living 1 long and 
healthy lives. jt Why should not vicious men die earlyas a 
result of their vicds< ? 

“I wish to believe mliOd but there' is ' ho foundation 
fot toy -faith. * l Kindly enlightenfnd through Young India 
and change my disbelief into belief." v 

'■ j The argument 4 s 'old * as Adaml^ I ^haVe nb Original 

answer for it. But I permit myself to state why 1 4 believe. I 
atri prompted t<i do so because of'thd knowledge thai * there are 
iroung men who are interested in my'view§ and doings; ^ 

There is an indefinable mysterious'^ Power that pervades 
everything. 1 I feel if, though I do not see it.' Tt is this unseen 
Power whicli makes itself felt and yet defies all proof, because 
it is so unlike all that I perceive through my ~ senses. It trans¬ 
cends the senses. 1 . 

'' But it is possible to reason oPt'the existence of God to a 
limited extent. Even iii ordinary affairs we know ^th&t people 
do not know who rules or ^hy^and how^ he , rulest £nd yet 
they know that there is a power that jcertaiply rujes. > In my 
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' tour last year in Mysore I met many poor villagers "and I fouhd 
upon inquiry that they did not know who ruled Mysore ’They 
simply said some god ruled it." If the knowledge of thesepofcr 
people was so limited abbut their* rulers I who' "ani Infinitely 
lesser than God than they than their ruler need not be surprised 
- if 1 do not realise the ' presence tof God the ' 1 King*l>f~kings. 
Nevertheless I do feel hs the poor villagers felt 1 about 
that there is orderliness in the Universe* thdre is^an^ unalterable 
taw governing everything and every being that exists br lives. 
It is not a blifid law* for no 4 blind law can govern* the oondtfct 
of living beings and thanks to the marvellous researches^ of Sir 
J. C. Bose, it can now be proved that even matter is life.'That 
Law then which governs all life'Jis* God. n Law and the Law¬ 
giver are one. I may not deny the Lawror" the /Law-givfcr, 
because I know so little about It or Him. ~ Evbn v as my* denial 
or ignorance of the existence Of an earthly power will 'avail me 
nothing, so will not my denial of God and His Law liberate Ae 
from its operation; whereas humble and mute ( uacceptance of 
-divine authority makes life’s journey easier evenlas -the "accep¬ 
tance of earthy rule makes life under it easier, 
i i I do dimly perceive that whilst everything ;ar 6 und Htne is 
ever changing, ever dying; there is underlying all that change 
a living power that is changeless, that holds all together, that 
creates,dissolves and recreates.. That informing power br 
spirit is God. And since nothing else I see merely through the 
senses can or will persist, He alone is. ‘ I ' 

And is, this power benevolent or malevolent I j sod it 'as 
purely benevolent; For I can see that m the 4 midst of I death 
-life persists, in the midst of untruth truth persists, in 'the midst 
.of darkness light persists. Hence I gather that' God is « Life, 
Truth, Light. r He is Love; He is the supreme Gbod. * T 
But He is no God who merely satisfied' the - intellect,; if He 
ever doed. God to be God must rale the heart 'and - transform 
it. He must express Himself in every the srrialiest a act of His 
votary. Thid can only be dode through a -definite realisation 
more real than the five senses can ever: producer - Sense per- 
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ceptions caa be, oftea are, falsj^ and deceptive,, however real 
they may, appear to us. Where there is realisation outside 
the senses it is, infallible.; It is proved r not by extraneous 
.evidence but in the transformed conduct and character of those 
who have felt the real presence of God within. 

, r Such testimony is to be found in the experiences of an un¬ 
broken line of prophets and sages in all countries and climes. 
/To reject this evidence is to deny oneself* , - 

. This realisation is preceded by an immovable faith. He 
who would in his own person test the fact of God's presence 
can do so by a living.faith. And. since faith itself, cannot be 
.proved by extraneous evidence, the safest course is to believe 
in the moral government of the world and .therefore in the 
.supremacy of the moral law, the law of truth .and love. Exer¬ 
cise of faith will be the safest where there is a clear determi- 
nation .summarily to reject all that is Contrary to Truth and 
Love. 

* But the foregoing does not answer the correspondent’s 
argument-, J. confess to him that I have no argument to con¬ 
vince him through reason*. Faith transcends reason- All I 
can advise him to . do is not to attempt the impossible. I 
cannot account for the existence of evil by any rational method. 
To want to do so is to be coequal with God. I am therefore 
humble enough to recognise evil as such. And I call God long- 
suffering and patient precisely because he permits evil in the 
world. I know that He has no evil in , Him, and yet if there is 
evil. He is the author of it and yet untouched by it. 

I know too that I shall never know God if I do not wrestle 
, with and against evil even at the cost of life itself. I am forti- 
, fied in the belief by my own humble and limited experience- 
The purer X try to become, the nearer I feel to be to God. How 
much more should I be, when my faith is not a mere apology 
i as it is to-day but has become as immovable as the Himalayas 
and as white and bright as the snows on their peaks 2 Mean¬ 
while I invite* the correspondent to pray with Newman who 
sang from experience: 
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Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
.Lead Thou me on:/* 

The night is dark and I am. far from home* 
Lead Thou me on ; . .. 

Keep Thou my feet. Ijdo not ask to see - i 
The distant scene; erne step enough for me. 


' * Ilth October* 192 

•WHAT are'we to DO?' 

3Y M. K- Gandhi 

- T o 

/ Two weeks ago I wrote in Navajivan a note on the tragedy 
in Godhra, where Sjt. Purushottam Shah bravely met his 
death at the hands of his assailants, and gave the note the 
heading 'Hindu Muslim Fight in Godhra. 1 Several Hindus 
did not like the heading and addressed angry letters asking me 
to correct it. I found it impossible to accede to their demand. 
Whether. there is one victim or more, whether there is a free 
fight between the twd comm unities,c or whether one .assumes 
the offensive and the other simply suffers, I should describe 
the event as a fight if the whole series of happenings were the 
result of a state of war between the two communities. Whether 
in Godhra or In other places there is today a state of war bet¬ 
ween the two communities. Fortunately the countryside is still 
free from the war fever which is mainly confined to towns and 
cities, where, in some form or other, fighting is continually 
going on. Even the correspondents who have written to me 
about Godhra do not seem to deny the fact that the happenings 
arose out of the communal antagonisms that existed there, j 
If the correspondents had simply addressed themselves, to 
the heading, I should have satisfied myself with writing to 
them privately and written nothing in Navajivan about it. But 
there are other letters in which the correspondents have vented 
their ire on different counts. A volunteer from Ahmedabad 
who had been to Godhra writes ? 

** You say that you must be silent over these quarrels. 
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Why were'you not silent over* the KhiiafaV and why did 
you exhort us to join the Muslims i Why are you not si¬ 
lent about your principles of khtmsal How can you justify 
your silence when the two communities" are running at 
each other’s throat -and- the Hindus are being crushed to* 
atoms ? How dde^ ahtmsa come there £ I ihvite your atten¬ 
tion to two cases : — 

“A Hindu shopkeeper thus complained to me i ‘Musal- 
mans purchase^ of, rice, from^m^r, shop, often never 

paying for them. I cannot insist bn payment, for fear of 
their looting m^ goclowns.* f have therefore to make an> 
involuntary gift of ^aboiit 7 ^maunds of ncd every 

month/ 

’ * *' Others cbmplained :/ Musalmans invade our quarters- 
had insult oiio.womeh in oiir ipresence ] and we have to £it 
i stilL <Ifwd dare to raise'd . protest, we are done for. iWe 
-dare not even lodge a chmplainl against them/ 

!‘What would yout advise* in such cases l l±ow wuuiu 
you bring your ahtmsa into play 2 ^ Or feveh here would you 
prefer to reinain silent V' 

These,and similar, questions have f been Labswered in these 
pages "over and over again,ifat as they arestill being raised,-il 
had better explain my views-once more at tbe risk of repetition* 

1 iAhimsa is jiot the’way of thfe .timid or the cowardly., > It is 
the way* of thfe brave, readyrto, facef death. 'Ee jsho- perishes 
sword in hand is no doubt brave, but* he who faces death with¬ 
out; raising/his- little' linger f and <- without, flinching is braver* 
But he who surrenders has rice-bags Tor fear of being beaten is 
a coward and no jvotary^of ahtmsa . ! He is innocent of ahtmsa. 

< He, who r for fear jof I heing beaten; suffers the women .of his- 
v household to.be insulted* is not manly but just the reverse. .He 
ifli fit. neither to a/husband nor. a father, noir / a brother* 

! Such people have nqright^to complain. 

i i These cases have nothing to do-with the inveterate enmity 
between Hindus and Musalmans.;. *Where there are fooli there 
axaibopnd TOr be / ka a vfes, where a there . are cowards' there are 
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bouad'to be bullies; whether 4 they are Hindus or ,f£usalmans.- 
Such ca^s^ used to happen ^ven before £he outbreak of these- 
communal hostilities. The question here therefore,i$, not how 
tp teach one of the two communities a lesson or how to hu¬ 
manise it, fmt how to teach a coward to be brave.* ? ' > s 

If the thinking sections of both the communities realise 5 
the cowardice and fplly ; at the bac^ pf the hostilities, we can > 
easily end them. Both have tobe brave, both have to be wise.- 
If both or either deliberately get wise, theirs will be the way 
of non-violence. ^ If both fight and learn wisdom only by bitter- 
experience, the way will be one bf violence. 1 - Either way there- 
is no room for cowards in < h society of men, in a society 
which loves freedom. jSwaraj is not for cowards.. , ; * 

/ It is idle therefore to denounce ahirnsa or to be t angry with 
on the strengths of the cases cited. Ever since my. experi¬ 
ence of the distortion of ahimsa in Betiah in , 192; I haye been 
repeating over and pver again that he,, whq qanpot protect bhn- 
self or his nearest and dearest pr their honour by non-violently 
facing death, may and ought to do so by violently facing death,. 
,may and ought to do 90 Jby violently dealing with £be oppressor.^ 
He who can do neither of the two is a burden.,, He has no* 
business to be ihejbead of a family, j He must either hide Jri*n- 
sel£ or must rest content to live for ever jij helplessness and be 
prepared to qrawl like a worm at the bidding of a bully.' , 
o ;I know t only one way-r-tbe jvay of ahimsa m The way of* 
himsa goes against my-grain^T do not want to cpltivate tfie 
power ; to .inculcate himsa. As ahun$a has, no place in the 
atmosphere of cowardice prevailing today, I must needs ^be 
reticent over the riots we hear of from day to day f ,‘ This exhi¬ 
bition of my T helplessness cannot £e to T my liking. But G<pd* 
never ordains that only things that we like shpuld happen and 4 
things that we do pot like should v not happen. t Iq spity of the - 
helplessness, the faith sustains me Ee is the Help of the- 
helpless, that He fcom^es .to one's suqqpur only ( w^um one 
throws himself on His mercy.*.It ♦ is because of this fsuth .that - 
I cherish the hope that God will one day show me 4 path* 
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which I may confidently commend to the people.' *With me 
the conviction" is r as strong as ever that willy-nilly Hindus and 
Musalmans must' be friends 6 ne day. No one can say how 
and when that will happen.' The future is entirely Fn the hands 
of God. But He has vouchsafed to us the ship of Faith which 
alone can enable"hs to cross the ocean of Doubt. T - 

"Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 

* f 7 , y * « * 

’ 18th October, 1Q28 

THE TANGLE OF AHIMSA 
BY/M. K. Gandhi . , t 

My article ’The Fiery Ordeal 1 has brought down upon me 
the ire of many an incensed critic. Some of them seem to have 
made the violence of their invective against me a measure of 
their solicitude for ahimsa . 1 Others, as if to test my capacity 
for ahimsa , have cast all decorum and propriety to the winds 
and hive poured upon me the lava *of their unmeasured and 
acrimonious criticism, while still some others have felt genuine¬ 
ly grieved &t what seems to them a sad aberration oh my part 
and ha Ye written to me letters to unburden their grief to me. I 
have not the time to reply to all the letters that have been sent 
to me, nor do I feel it td be necessary. As for the acrimonious 
letters, the only possible purpose that they can serve is to 
provide me with some exercise in forbearance and nonviolence. 
Leaving aside such letters therefore I shall here try to examine 
some arguments that I have been able to glean from Other and 
soberly written communications. ' J 

1 I am always prepared to give my best consideration to 
t letters that are brief and to the point and are k neatly written 
-out in ink in a clear legible hand. For I claim to be a humble 
Meeker after truth and am 4 conducting Navajivan 1 not merely 
* to teach but also to learn. * r r 1 ' - # 

‘' To come now to the objections and the counsels addressed 
'to me by my f correspondents they may be summed up as 
f .follows S 
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■ You should now retire from the field f of ahimsa. r> 

2. You should confess that your views about ahimsp nrf~ : 
imported from the West, * . • / 

f 3 . Yqu must not express views even when fhey, are correct 
if there is a possibility of their being misused. 

• 4. If you believe in the Law of karma then your lining 01. 
the calf was a vain attempt to interfere with the operation of 
that law.* 

f 5^ Wha| warrant had you for believing that the calf was 
bound not to recover? Have you not heard^ of cases [ of re¬ 
covery after the. doctors have pronounced them,, to ,be help¬ 
less ? 

Whether I should retire or not from the field of ahimsa ,'or 
for the matter of that from any other field, is essentially and 
solely for me to judge. A man can give up a right, but he may, * 
not give up a duty without being guilty of a grave dereliction,. 
Unpopularity and censure are often the lot of a .manwhq- 
wants to speak and practise the truth. I hold it to be the , 
bounden duty of a Satyagrahi openly and freely tQ express his < 
opinions which he holds to be correct and ^ of benefit to the 
public even at the risk of incurring popular displeasure and > 
worse. So long as I believe tny views on -ahimsa, t<p be correct,, 
it would be a sin of omission on my part not to give expression, 
to them. f , 

I have nothing to be ashamed of if jny views on ahimsa * 
ar^ the result of my Western ideas, nor am I prepared to ana¬ 
thematize everything that comes from the • West as inherently- 
evil ? I have learnt much from the West and I should not be 1 
surprised to find that I had learnt something about * ahimsa too> 
from the West. I am not concerned what ideas of mine are^ 
the result of my foreign contacts, . It is enough for me to know 
that my views on ahimsa have now become a part and parcel 
of my being. 

I have publicly discussed tny views in the matter of the 
calf, not necessarily because I believe them to. be correct, but. 
because they are to the best of my knowledge based on pure; 
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Mhimsa and as such likely to throw light <oh the tangled problem 
<of ahimsa . * ' 1 ^ 1 

As for the problem of the monkeys, I have ’discussed it ! 
publicly, because # I do hot know my duty in the matter^ and I 
am anxious to be enlightened,- Let hie assure the "readers that 
roy effort has not been L In 1 vain 4 hnd I have ' already ifdceived 
several helpful suggestions from ’mj r "correspondents.' Let me 
further assure them that I would not proceed to the extreme 
length of killing 'unless I am absolutely driven 7 to it: It is 
^because I &m ! anxioufe to be spared this painful necessity that’ 
I have invited suggestions for dealing with these persistent and 
-unwelcome guests. 

_< ‘I firmly believe in the law of karma , but 1 believe toe/ in 
human endeavour. ' I regard as the summurn lonum of life the 
.attainment of salvation through karma by annihilating its 
-effects by detachment: 'If it is a violation of the law of karma 
to cut short the agony of an Jailing animal by putting an end 
to its life, it is no less so to minister to the sick or try to nurse 
^hem back to life. And yet if a man were 4 to refuse to give 
i medicine to a patient or to nurse him on the < ground of karma f 

* we would hold him to be'•guilty of inhumanity' and himsa . 
^Without therefore entering into a discussion about the eternal 
. controversy regarding pre-destination and freewill I will simply 
-say here that I deem it to be the highest duty of man to render 
-what little service he can. * > 

-il admit that there' was no guarantee that the calf would 
-rnot recover.' I have certainly known casks that were pronounc- 

* ed by doctors to be hopeless and were cured afterwards. But 
^ even so I hold that a man is bound to make the- Utmost use of 
jhis reason, circumscribed and poor as undoubtedly it is, and 

to try to penetrate the mists of ignorance by its light and try 
to 'act* accordingly^ And that is precisely * what we do in 
countless cases in our every day life. But strangely paradoxi- 

- cal as It may* seem, it is nevertheless a fact that the moment 

' we come to think of death the very idea frightens us out of ’ 

- our wits and entirely paralyses our reasoning faculty, although 
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as Hindus we ought to be the least affected by the thought of 
death, since from the very cradle we, are brought up on ( the 
doctrines of the immortality of the spirit and the transitonncss 
of the body. Even if it were found that my decision to poison 
the calf was wrong, it could have done no harm, to the ^oul 
of the animal. If J have- erred I am ; prepared to take the 
consequences of pay, error, but I refuse to go into, hysterics 
because by my action I possibly cut short the painful existence 
of a dying calf say by a couple of hours. And the rule that I 
have applied to the calf J am prepared to apply in the. case of 
my own dear ones as welU w Who knows how often j we bring 
those we love to a premature by our coddling, infatuation, 
wrong diagnosis or wrong treatment ? The letters that I have 
received from my correspondents more than ever confirm me 
in my conviction that in oujc - effusiveness over .matters like 
this we forget the elementary duty of kindness, are^ led. away 
from the path pf true love, # and discredit, our ahimsa. The 
fear of death is thus the greatest obstacle in the way of our 
realising the true nature of <zhim$a f ^ 

(Translated from Navajivan, by P.) 


I8th October ; 1928 
SASTRI’S WORK 
By IU K. Gandhi 

A graphic letter received this, week from an eye-witness 
describes the now famous Klerksdorp incident of v which the 
South African press is full. -Though nothing remains for 
needs to be said from the political standpoint after the full, 
free and -frank apology from the 1 Union. Government, too 
much cannot be said of Sjt. Sastri’s generous and courageous 
behaviour In the face of a plot which might- have proved fatal 
in its result. The letter before me shows that this true son 
and representative of India stood his ground without the least 
nervousness even when the lights were put 'out by the party 
that had come led by the Deputy Mayor to break up the meet* 
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in£ he was Addressing/ And when the Bring of an explosiW 
had made the meeting hall itod Suffocating' for the audience* 
Sjt. Sastri wCnf Outside, and as 1 if nothing untoward or serious- 
had happened, finished his speech without evert referring to 
the incident/ * Popular as he had already become among the 
Europeans* of South Africa 7 before this incident! his cool 
courage and gerferous behaviour Raised him still further in 
their estimation. ' • ' 

* And as he waated'no fame for himself (few men would be 
found shier than Sjt'. Sastn of fame), he turned his ! popularity 
to the advancement of the cause he has represented with such 
singular ability« and success. During his all too brief stay in 
South Africahe has immensely raised the status of our country¬ 
men in* that part of the world. Let us hope that they will by 
their exemplary conduct show themselves Worthy of him. 

'‘But Sastri’s contribution to the solution of the ‘difficult and 
delidate problem Of South Africa does not rest "merely upon 
what*was after f all 1 an 'accident. We know nothing except 
through the results of the inner working of the ambassador’s 
office in which he had to exhaust all his art of a diplomacy 
that comes from a conviction of -thecorrectness of one’s cause 
and that spurns to do or ^countenance ^anything wrong, mean 
or crooked. But we do Jtqpw how junspanng he has been in 
the use on behalf of his 'cause of the gifts of eloquence, 
scholarship, both English ‘and Sanskrit and great and varied 
learning with which a nature has lavishly, endowed him. He 
has been delivering ta large and select audiences of Europeans 
lectures on Indian philosophy and Culture which have stirred 
European imagination afnd softened the hard crust of prejudice 
which has hitherto^prevented the general, body of Europeans^ 
from seeing anything good in the Indian. These lectures are 
perhaps his greatest ’ and the most permanent contribution to 
the Indian cause in South Africa. " j * * 

: It ‘must, be a serious problem for the Government of 
India tq choose Sjt.^Sastri’s successor* He has persistently , 
withstood all pressure to prolong hi$ r stay in South Africa- 
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Letters from South Africa show» me hdw> ©hr people dread 
Sjt. Sastri’s impending departure. It willibe a calamity if a 
worthy successor'' is not found 'ta continue the) mission so- 
successfully v inaugurated and\ represented- by .Sjt. Sastri. 
Tradition has, I hope, been set up^af the Viceregal Lodge of 
treating the Office of IndiaV Agent in South Africa' ns neutral 
ground which the Government and popular parties* may jointly 
tread* i It is td be hoped that the successor; to be .chosen will 
be one who will commend himself equally to thei Government 
and the people, and; who will truly represent • not \ merely the* 
Government of India bnt the people as well. 


l8tk October,'1928 1 

\ conundrum 

- By M. K* t Gandhi 

Some fiery champions of ahimsa, who Seem j bent upon im¬ 
proving the .finances of Ahe! Postal * Department* > inundate me 
with letters full of abuses and are practising himsa in the name 
of ahimsa. 'They would if .they could prolong the^ calf .contro¬ 
versy indefinitely-, Some rof .them' kindly, suggest that my 
intellect has suffered decay with the attainment of sixtieth yeas* 
Some others have expressed the regret that the doctors did not 
diagnose my case as hopeless when I was sent to.,tfie Sassoon 
Hospital and cut Short my sinful career by giving me a poison 
injection in which case the poor calf in the Ashram might hay? 
been spared the poison injection and the race of raopkeys saved 
from the menace of destruction, , These are only a few charao 
teristic samples from, the sheaf-fuls of ‘love letter^ that; l am 
receiving daily- The more I receive* these letters , the* more 
confirmed I fed in the correctness of my decision to ventilate 
this thorny question in the columns of r Navajivan , It .never 
seems to have struck these good people that by this unseemly 
exhibition of spleen they merely prove t their unfitness to, t be 
votaries or exponents of ahimsa add strike it at the very ? root. 
I turn however from these fulminations to one from*among a 
56 
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batch of letters of a different order that I have received and I 
take the following from it’: o, j _, * r «- * 

r -‘/Your exposition of the ethics of the ‘calf-incident’ 
has cleared up a iotof^my doubts and shed valuable light 
on the implications of ahimsa.' But unfortunately it raises 
a fresh difficulty i * Suppose* for . instance, that, a man 
begins to oppress a whole people t and there is no other 
way of putting a stopj to his oppression , than * proceed¬ 
ing on' thef analogy jof .the calf, would it not be an 
act of ahimsa to rid society , of his, presence by putting 
him to death ? Would you not regard such an act as an un¬ 
avoidable necessity and therefore as one of ahimsa ? In 
your discussion about the killing of the calf you have made 
the mental attitude the principal criterion of Ahimsa. 
Would not according 'to this principle the destruction of 
proved tyrants be counted as ahtmsa 9 since the motive inspi¬ 
ring the act is of the highest? You say that there is no himsa 
in killing off animal pests that destroy«- a former’s crops; 
theh % why should it not be ahimsa to kill human pests that 
threaten society with destruction and worse l w 
The discerning readet will have already perceived that this 
correspondent has altogether missed the point of my argument. 
The definition of ahimsa that I have given cannot by any stretch 
of meaning be made to cover a case of manslaughter such as 
the correspondent in question postulates, ’ I have nowhere des¬ 
cribed the unavoidable destruction of life that a farmer has to 
commit in pursuit of his calling as ahtrnsa m One may regard 
suCh destruction of life as unavoidable and condone it as such, 
but it cannot be spelt otherwise than asJ himsa . The under¬ 
lying motive with the farmer is to subserve his own interest, 
or, say that of society- .Ahimsa on the other han<f rules out 
such interested destruction. But the killing of the calf was 
undertaken for the fcake of the dumb animal itself.. Any way 
its good was the only haotive. f 

f The problem mentioned by the correspondent in question 
may certainly be compared to that of the monkey nuisance. 
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But then there is fundamental difference between the monkey 
nuisance and the human nuisance. Society as yet knows of no 
means by which to effect a change of a heart in the monkeys 
and their killing may therefore be held as pardonable; but there 
is no evil-doer or tyrant who need be considered beyond reform. 
That is why the killing of a hutnan being out of self-interest 
can never find a place in the scheme of ahimsa. ~ 

To come now to the question of motive, whilst it is true 
that mental attitude is the crucial test of ahimsa , it is not the 
sole test To kill any living being or thing save for his or its 
own interest is himsa, however noble the motive may other¬ 
wise be. And a man who harbours ill-will towards another is 
no less guilty of himsa because for fear of society or want of 
opportunity, he is unable to translate his ill-will into' action. A 
reference to both intent and deed is thus necessary in order 
finally to decide whether a particular act or abstention can be 
classed as ahimsa . After all intent has to be inferred from a 
bunch of correlated acts. 

(Translated from Navajivan by P.) 


25th October ; J928 
* DEATH IS REST * 

When I am overwhelmed with correspondence betraying 
in every line fear of death and consequent travesty of a himsa, 
it refreshes me to come across the following beautiful dialed 
gue a friend sent me on Maganial Gandhi’s death: 

*Tzu Kuog said to Confucius,—'Master, I am aweary, 
and would fain have rest.* " ‘ ? 

“ * In life,’ replied the sage, ' there is no rest.’ 

" - Shall I then never have rest V asked the disciple. 

“‘You wiU,* said Confucius. ‘Behold the tombs 
which lie around; some magnificient, some mean. In one 
of these you will find rest’. 

How wonderful is Death* rejoined Tzu Rung. 
* The wise man rests, the worldly man is engulfed therein/ 
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, “ ,‘My son/ said Confucius,, ‘I see that you uuderstancL 

Other men know life only as a boon ; they, do not per¬ 
ceive that it is a bane* They know old age as a state of 
weakness; they r do not perceive that it is a state ,of ease. 
They know Death only as an abomination; they do not 
perceive that jt is a state of rest. ' ± t } 

“ ‘How grand/ -pried Yen Tzu, ‘is the old conception 
of death! /The, virt;uou? End rest; the , wicked are engulfed 
therein. I9. death each reverts to th^t from which he 
came^ The, ancient? regarded death as a return to, and 
life as r an absence from, home. And he* who forgets hi^ 
home, becomes j an outcaste and a byword in his genera- 
tion. ’ ^ 

It is, npt f reproduced ^to defend the infliction of death 
penalty t[ on any living being or things But it is given 
here ;to show that death, is not a terror in all circumstances 
as 'many ^correspondents contend and that it may be a deli** 
verence m certain cases, especially when it is not inflicted as a 
penalty but administered as a healing balm . ' Death is but a sleep 

and a forgetting/' says the English poet. Let us not seek to 
prop virtue by imagining, hellish torture after death for vice 
and houris hereafter as a reward for virtue in this life. If virtue 
has no attraction in itself if ftmst be a poor thing to be thrown 
away on the dung heap. Nature, I am convinced is not so 
cruel as she seems to us, who are so often filled with cruelty 
ourselves. Both heaven and hell are within us* Life after 
Death there ;s, but it is not so unlike our present experiences 
as either to terrify us or make us delirious with joy. ‘He is 
Steadfast who rises above joy and sorrow/ say? the Gita. The 
wise are unaffected either by death or life. - These are but faces 
of the same coin. ' M. K. G„ 
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25th October , 1928 
TRUE HOLIDAY MAKING 

A correspondent invites me to warn those who care against 
turning during the forthcoming Divali holidays * good money 
into fireworks; bad sweets and unhygienic illuminations. I 
heartily respond - If I had my way I should have, people to 
do house cleaning and heart ' cleaning and provide innocent 
and instructive amusements for children during ' these days. 
Pireworks I know are the delight of children,' but they are so 
because we the elders have habituated'them to fireworks. I 
have not known the untutored African children wanting or 
appreciating fireworks. They' have dances instead, 1 What 
can be better or healthier for children than sports and picnics 
to which they will take, not bazar-made sweets of doubtful value 
but fresh and dried fruit? I Children both rich and poor, may 
also be trained to do house cleaning and whitewashing' them¬ 
selves. It will be something if they are coaxed ; tot recognise 
the dignity of labour if only during holidays to begin with. 
But the point I wish to emphasise is that at least a part, if 
not the whole, of the money saved by doing' away rwith fire¬ 
works etc., should be given to the cause of Khadi, ok if that is 
anathema, then to any other cause in which the poorest are 
served. There cannot be greater joy to men and women and 
young and old than that they think of and associate the poor- 
•est of the land with them in their holidays. 

n M. K. G. 


2$th October, 1928 
HOW WE LOST INDIA 
By M. K. Gandhi 

s It was at Jalpaiguri just before DeshabandhuV death that 
I said to a mercantile audience in reply to an address from the 
merchants that we had lost India 1 through merchants and that 
we should regain it also through them. ' If illustrations of the 
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truth of this statement were wanted, a str w burnished 

by the following circular letter .from a mercantile association to 
other similar bodies r 

“ As you are aware, trade in Manchester piece-goods* 
and yarn has much gone down in recent times and is still 
showing a marked tendency to decrease. It has been 
noticed that businessmen are not taking as keen an interest 
in this trade as they used to da formerly. As a result of 
this indifference, our countrymen are steadily losing what 
was as it still may be a source of great profit and income 1 
to 5 them. The Marwari community, along with other 
commercial communities, being very greatly interested 
in the piece-goods and yarn trade, my Committee adopted 
a resolution in their meeting; of the ?th instant, to fully 
investigate into the causes of its depression with a view 
to taking definite steps for the rehabilitation of this impor¬ 
tant branch of trade* 3 

** As the matter is one of general interest, my Com¬ 
mittee consider it advisable to meet the representatives of 
different public bodies interested in the trade in a confer¬ 
ence in order to take cbncerted action if possible. 

, If this proposal, meets with the acceptance of your 
chamber, as my Committee hope it will, they will be glad, 
to arrange for a conference of representatives of the differ¬ 
ent public bodies as soon as possible. The; favour of an. 
early reply is therefore solicited/*. « 

, The circular is dated 19th July, 1928. 1 do not know the 
outcome of the effort. We are however just now not concerned 
with its result. The fact that there should be in our midst 
respectable bodies of merchants engaged in devising means for 
sustaining the trade in Manchester yarn and piece-goods, at a 
time when the whole country is trying to boycott all foreign? 
cloth, is a portent which should be taken notice of by every 
national worker. ; 

> Enough evidence has been adduced from time to time io. 
these pages that India is held by the English for their com- 
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merce and that by far the largest imports consist of piece- 5 
goods. Surely no committee or commission is - required to. 
prove that so long as this exploitation ofiour country* is per¬ 
mitted by us, India will bn held by the British by every means 
at their disposals vWhat we need therefore above all is not so 
much conversion* or expulsion of the British residents or rulers 
as the conversion of our own merchant princes, and their de¬ 
pendents who are selling their country .for their own interest. 

- Nor need our merchant princes. r ruin themselves .for the 
sake of the country. India will want all the quantity of the 
cloth and yarn that they are now importing. They have but to 
apply their undoubted ability to the manufacture of this quanti¬ 
ty in our seven hundred thousand villages. In doing so they 
will naturally benefit themselyes. I admit that they will have 
to give up commercial gambling, speculation, and palaces out of 
all proportion to their surroundings, and be satisfied with an 
income bearing some relation to the condition of those for 
whom and with whom they would trade. In other words, 
instead of taking part as the^ are now doing in bleeding the 
villages, they would be making some tardy return to. those op 
whom their prosperity has depended. - The story of, the belly, 
and the members has; an eternal application. 1 The toiling 
millions are the belly. The merchants and others are thet 
members. They must wither if the belly is starved. Those* 
who have eyes can see that the belly has been shamefully 
starved for a long enough period. The withering of the^ 
members must follow soon as night follows day. Let us then* 
repent before it is too late.. 


2$lh October , J92& 

{ JAIN AHIMSA ? 

By M. K. Ganphi 

r • 5 

A Jain friend who is reputed to have made a fair study of 
the Jain philosophy as also of the other systems has addressed 
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truth of this statement were wanted, a striking one is furnished 
by the following circular letter jfrom a mercantile association to 
other similar bodies: 

“As you are aware, trade in Manchester piece-goods 
and yarn has much gone down in recent times and is still 
showing a marked tendency to decrease. It has been 
noticed that businessrhen are not taking as keen an interest 
in this trade as they used to da formerly. As a result of 
tMs indifference, our countrymen are steadily losing what 
was as it still may be a source of great profit and income' 
to them. The Marwari community, along with other 
^commercial communities, being very greatly interested 
in the piece-goods and yarn trade, my Committee adopted 
a resolution in their meeting d of the 7th instant, to fully 
investigate into the causes of its depression with a view 
to taking definite steps for the rehabilitation of this impor¬ 
tant branch of trade, a 

“ As the matter is one of general, interest, my Com¬ 
mittee consider it advisable to meet the representatives of 
different public bodies interested in the trade, m a confer¬ 
ence in order to take concerted action if possible. 

If this proposal meets with the acceptance of your 
chamber, as my Committee hope it will, they will be glad 
to arrange for a conference of representatives of the differ¬ 
ent public bodies as soon as possible. The: favour of an* 
early reply is therefore solicited/*. 

The circular is dated 19th July, 1928. I do not know the 
outcome of the effort. We are however just now not concerned 
with its result. The fact that there should be in our midst 
respectable bodies of merchants engaged in devising means for 
sustaining the trade in Manchester yarn and piece-goods, at ar 
time when the whole country is trying to boycott all foreign? 
doth, is a portent which should be taken notice of by every 
national worker. . 

Enough evidence has been adduced from time to time in. 
these pages that India is held by the English for their com- 
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merce and that by far the largest imports consist of piece- 5 
goods. Surely no committee or commission is -required tcv 
prove that so long as this exploitation o£our country* is per¬ 
mitted by us, India will be held by the British by every means 
at their disposal. What we need therefore above all is not so 
much conversion, or expulsion of the British residents or rulers 
as the conversion of our own merchant princes > and their de¬ 
pendents who are selling their country .for their own interest. 

Nor peed our merchant princes f ruin themselves for the 
sake of the country. India will want -all the quantity of the 
cloth and yarn that they are now importing. They have but to 
apply their undoubted ability to the manufacture of this quanti¬ 
ty in our seven hundred thousand villages. In doing so they 
will naturally benefit themselyes, l admit that they will have 
to give up commercial gambling, speculation and palaces out of 
all proportion to their surroundings, and be satisfied with an 
income bearing some relation to the condition of those for 
whom and with whom they would trade. In other words, 
instead of taking part as they are now doing in bleeding the 
villages, they would be making some tardy return to those on 
whom their prosperity has depended. - The story of, the belly 
and the members has: an eternal application. The toiling 
millions are the belly. The merchants and others are thq 
members. They must wither if the belly is starved. Those, 
who have eyes can see that the belly has been shamefully 
starved for a long enough period. The withering of the. 
members must follow soon as night follows day. Let us then} 
repent before it is too late.. 


2 5th October, 1928 
! JAIN AHIMSA? 

* By M*. K. Gandhi 

A Jain friend who is reputed to have made a fair study of 
the Jain philosophy as also of the other systems has addressed 
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me a long letter on Ahimsa _ It £ deserves a considered reply.1 
He says in effect:» 

- 1 ** Your interpretation of Ahimsa has caused confusion. 
In the"ordinary'senseof the* term ' httnsa means to sever 
hfe from body; and not Sto do so is .dfowsa. Refraining 
from causing pain to any living creature is only an exten¬ 
sion of the original meaning which cannot by any stretch 
of language be made to * cover the taking of life. You 
would not understand me to mean from, this that I regard 
all taking of life^ai wrong in every possible circumstance 1 
for I dd not think that there is any ethical principle in 
this world that can be regarded as absolute and “admitting 
of no exception whatever. The maxim, ‘Ahimsa is the ’ 
highest or the supreme duty embodies a great and cardi¬ 
nal truth but it does not cover the " entire sum of human' 
duties^ Whilst*? therefore what r you: have termed 'non-r 
violent killing * may be a right thing it cannot be described 1 
as' Ahimsa .” £ 

I am of opinion that just as life- is ^subject to constant 
change'and development," the meanings ■ of terms too are' 
cbnstantly undergoing a process of evolution and this can be' 
amply proved by illustrations from the history of any religion, 
word Yajna or sacrifice in the Hindu.religion for instance 
hn illustration^ in point. Sir Jj Cj u Bose's discoveries are 
today revolutionising ‘the; accepted connotations of' biological 
terms. Similarly if we will fully- realise Ahimsa^ we 1 may not 
fight shy of discovering fresh implications of "the doctrine of' 
Ahimsa . We cannot improve upon the * celebrated -maxim, 

* Ahimsa is the highest or the supreme duty' but we are bound 
if we would retain our spiritual 'inheritance, to explore the 
implications of this great^ and * universal doctrine. But I 
am not particular about ; names., I <}G ( not mind whether 
the taking of life in the circumstances I have mentioned 
is called ahimsa or not, so long as its correctness is conceded. 
\nother poser mentioned by this friend is as follows: a 
VI have been unable to follow you in your description! 
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of the imaginary killing of your daughter in the hypothetic 
circumstances described by youu It may be right to „ kill 
the ruffian in such a case, but what • fault has the * poor* 
daughter committed ? - .Would you regard the; pollution of 
the poor victim as a disgrace to be L avoided .by death?; 
Don’t you think that* in such circumstances fcven if the; 
poor girl for fear of public ignominy and shame begs to be 
put out Of life, it would be your duty to dissuade her from 
her wish ? As for me, I do not seethe slightest difference* 
between a case of dishonour, and a ^case in which one 
has had one’s limbs cut off by force.”. 

My reason for putting my daughter to- aeatn T in circums^ 
dances mentioned by me would not be that'I * feared her being 
polluted but that she herself would have wished > death if she 
could express her desire. If my daughter wanted to be put out 
of life because she was afraid of public scandal and criticism I 
would certainly try to dissuade her from' her wish. I j would 
take her life only if I was^ absolutely certain that' she would 
wish it. I know that Sita would have preferred -death to dis¬ 
honour by Ravan. And that is also what, I * believe, our. 
Shastras have enjoined. I know that it is the. daily prayer of 
thousands of men and women that * they might' have death 
rather than dishonour. I deem it to be highly necessary that 
this feeling should be encouraged.* I am not prepared to 
admit that the loss of chastity stands on the same footing as 
the loss of a limb. But I can imagine circumstances in which 
one would infinitely prefer death even to being maimed. 

The third poser runs: ! 

1 . 4< I cannot understand why the idea of wounding a few 

monkeys in order to* frighten away the rest instead of 
straightaway proceeding to kill them off should be regard¬ 
ed as intolerable by you. Don’t you feel that the * longing 
^ f for life is strong even among the blind and the maimed 
animals i Don’t you think that the impulse to kill a living 
creature because one connot bear to see its- suffering is a 
kind of selfishness ?” * * 
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- The idea of wouadxog'monkeys is unbeatable to me because 
I know that a wohnded monkey has to die- & lingering death if 
left to itself.- - And if monkeys have to die at all by any ‘act or 
mine, I would far rather that they were killed summarily than 
that they were left to die by inches.-. Again it beats my com¬ 
prehension how I am practising ahtmsa ;by thus wounding the 
m6nkeys- instead of killing them outright It might be a. 
different thing if I was prepared to erect a hospital for wounded 
monkeys. 1 concede that the maimed and < the blind ? would 
evince' a longing for life if they Jiaye some hope of getting suc¬ 
cour or relief. But imagine, a blind ignorant creature, with no- 
faith m God, marooned in a desert, place beyond the reach of 
any help and with a fclear knowledge of his plight and I cannot* 
believe that such a creature would/ want to continue its ex¬ 
istence. Nor am I prepared to admit that it is^ one's duty to 
nurse the longing for life in all circumstances. 

The fourth poser is as follows : _ * 

“ The Jain view of ahitnSa rests on I the following three; 
principles: 

*No matter what the circumstances are or how great 
the suffering, it is impossible for any'one delibrately to re¬ 
nounce the will tq Irve or to wish another to put him out 
of pain.- Therefore the taking pf life cannot in any cir¬ 
cumstances be morally justified. y 

‘ In a world full of activities which necessitate himsa ; 
an aspirant for salvation should try „ tq follow ahimsa by 
engaging m the fewest possible' activities. 

‘ There are two kinds of himsa —direct such as that 
involved in agriculture, and indirect as that involved in the 
eating of agricultural produce. Where one cannot altogether 
escape from either, a votary of ahimsa should try to avoid 
direct himsa' 

1 1 would earnestly request you critically to examine 
and discuss these three Jain principles of ahimsa in Nava - 
jivan , I notice that there js a vital difference between 
your view of ahimsa and that of the Jains. Whereas your 
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view of ahimsa is based on the philosophy of action, that, 
of the Jains is based on that of renunciation of action, Tho 
present is an era of action. If the principle of ahimsa be 
an eternal and universal principle untrammelled,, by time 
and place, it seems to me that there is a great need to 
stimulate the people’s mind to think out for themselves ass 
to how the principle of ahimsa that has so far been confined, 
to the field of renunciation only can be worked in present 
day life of action and what form will take when applied, 
to this new environment,* ~ , 

It is with the utmost reluctance that I have to enter into ai 
discussion of these principles. I know the i risks of such dis¬ 
cussion* But I see np escape from it. As for the first princi¬ 
ple I have already expressed my opinion on it, in a previous^ 
portion of this article. It is my firm conviction that the 
principle of clinging to life in all circumstances betrays cowar¬ 
dice and is the cause of much of the t himsa that goes on around 
us and blind adherence to this principle is bound to increase 
instead of reducing himsa . It seems to me that if this Jain, 
principle is really as it is here enunciated it is a hindrance 
to the attainment of Salvation* For instance a person who. 
is constantly praying for salvation will never wish ta 
continue his life at the expense of another’s. Only a person, 
steeped in ignorance who cannot even remotely understand 
what salvation means would wish to continue life on any 
terms. The sine qua non of salvation is a .total annihilation of 
all desire. How dare, then, an aspirant for .salvation be sor¬ 
didly selfish or wish to preserve his perishable body at all cost? 
Descending from the field of salvation to that of the family* 
one’s country, or the world of humanity, we again find innu¬ 
merable instances of men and women who have dedicated 
themselves to the service of their family, their country or thfr 
world at large in. entire disregard of their own life, and this 
ideal of utter self-sacrifice and self-abnegation at present is 
being inculcated throughout the world. To hang on to life at 
all cost seems to me th$ very height of selfishness., Let Jiow** 
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-ever nobody understand me to mean that one may try to wean 
another even from such sordid egoism by force. I am addu- 
-cing the argument merely to show the fallacy of the doctrine of 
■will to live at all cost*. 

: As for the second, I do not know whether it can at all be 
described as a principle. But be that as it may, to me it re¬ 
presents a truism and I heartily endorse it. 

' Coming to thd third principle in the form in which it is 
‘enunciated by the friend, it suffers from a grave defect. The 
most terrible consequence of thts principle to me seems to be 
1 :his that if we accept it then a votary of ahimsa must renounce 
agriculture although he knows that^ he 1 cannot renounce the 
Truits of agriculture and that agriculture is an ‘indispensable 
condition for the existence of mankind. ' The very idea that 
millions of the sons of the soil should* remain steeped in himsa 
in order that a handful of men who' live on the toil of these 
people might be able to practise ahimsa seems to me to be un- > 
worthy of and inconsistent with the supreme duty of ahimsa . I 
feel that this betrays a lick of perception of the inwardness of 
-ahimsa . Let us see, for instance, what it leads to if pushed 
~to its logical conclusion. You may not kill a snake but if 1 
necessary, according to this principle, you may get it killed by* 
somebody eise. You may not yourself ’ forcibly drive away a j 
thief but you may employe another person to do it for r you. If 
you want to protect the life cf a child entrusted to your care ! 
from the fury of a tyrant, somebody else mtist bear the burnt 1 
♦of the tyrant’s fury for you. 1 ' And you thus refrain from direct 
-action in the sacred name of "Ahimsa l 'This in my opinion is 
neither religion nor Ahimsa . * So long as one is not prepared to 
"take the risks mentioned and to face the consequences, one 
cannot be free from fear and so long as a man has not shed alf 
lear he is ipso facto incapable of practising Ahimsa . Our scrip-* 
tuxes tell us that Ahimsa is all-conquering, that before it eveif 
the wild beasts shed their ferocity and the most hard-heartedF 
of tyrants forget their anger. Utterly inadequate and imper^ 
:fect as my own practice of Ahimsa has been it has enabled mi 
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to realise the truth of this principle, I cannot once more help 
expressing my doubt that Jainism subscribes to the third 
principle of Ahimsa as enunciated by this friend. But even if 
the Jain doctrine is just as it is stated by the friend, I must say^ 
I for one cannot reconcile myself to it. , 

Now to come to the question of renunciation versus actio^ 

I believe in the doctrine of renunciation but I hold that renun¬ 
ciation should be sought for 'in and ^throughfaction. That 
action is the sim qua non of life in the body, that the Wheel of 
Life cannot go on even for a ’second without involving some 
sort of action goes without - saying: Renunciation can there¬ 
fore in these circumstances only mean detachment or freedom 
of the spirit from action, even while the body is engaged in 
action. A follower of the path of renunciation seeks to attain 
it not by refraining from all activity but 1 by carrying it on in a 
perfect spirit of detachment and altruism as a pure trust. 
Thus a man may engage in farming, spinning, pr any'other 
activity without departing from - the path of denunciation 
provided one does 60 merely for selfless 1 service .and remains 
free from the taint of egoism* or , attachment* It remains for 
those therefore who like myself hold this view > of renunciation 
to discover for themselves how far the principle of Uihimsa is 
compatible with life in the body and how it can be applied to 
acts of every day life. The very virtue of a dharmq is that it is 
universal, that its practice is not the monopoly’of the! few. but 
must be the privilege of alL/ And it is my firm belief that the 
scope of Truth and ahimsa is world-wide* That is why I find 
an ineffable joy in dedicating my life to researches in truth and 
ahimsa and I. invite others to share it with.me by doing, 
likewise. - 1 

(Translated from Navajiwan by P,) , ' 
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I si November, 1928* *• 

CONDOLENCES 
, M. K.G. 

I tender my respectful condolences to Mrs. S. R. Das and 
’fier family on Sjt.S. R. Das's death. Though I had little in 
common with the'deceased in politics, I could not but recog¬ 
nise his phenomenal generosity and his open-hearted ness. 
JVlany do not know how this great man beggared himself so that 
no worthy cause might knock in vain at his door. 


st November, 1928 - 
MORE ABOUT AHIMSA 
" 1 " By M- K. Gandhi 

I 

1A correspondent writes :> f > * . 

.v ” I Jiave read your article *The Fiery Ordeal* over and 
.over again but it has failed to satisfy me.. Your proposal 
about the killing of monkeys has taken me aback. I believ¬ 
ed that a person like you With his being steeped in ahimsa 
would never swerve from the right path even though the 
heavens felL And now you say that you might kill off the 
monkeys to protect your > Ashram against their inroads. 
May be that my first impression about you was wrong. 
:But I cannot describe to you what a shock, your proposal 
about the killing of the monkeys has given me, and may I 
also confess, how (angry it has made me feel against you ? 

1 Would you kindly help me out of my perplexity ?*' 

I have received several other letters too in the same strain. 
I am,-afraid people, have formed an ’ altogether exaggerated 
•estimate of me. These good people seem to think that because 
1 am trying to analyse and define the ideal of ahimsa I must 
"have fully attained that ideall My views regarding the calf 
and the monkeys seem happily to have shattered this illusion of 
rtheirs. Truth to me is infinitely dearer than the ‘mahatma- 
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ship* which is purely a burden. It is my knowledge of my 
limitations and my nothingness which has so far saved mef from 
the oppressiveness of the** •mahatmaship.* I am painfully 
aware of the fact that my 1 desire to continue life in the body 
involves me in constant himsa, that is why I am becoming 
growingly indifferent to this physical body of mine. * For ins¬ 
tance I know that in the act of respiration I destroy.innumer¬ 
able invisible germs floating in the air. But I do not stop 
breathing. The consumption of vegetables involves himsa but 
I find, that I cannot give them up. Again, there is himsa m 
the use of antiseptics, yet I cannot bring myself to discard the 
use of disinfectants .like kerosene etc. to rid myself of the 
mosquito pest and the like,!, J suffer snakes to be killed in the 
Ashram when it is> impossible to catch and put then! out of 
harm’s way. I even’ tolerate the use of the stick to drive the 
bullocks in the Ashram* Thus there is no end of himsa which 
I directly and indirectly commit. And now I find myself 
confronted with his monkey problem. Let me assure the reader 
that I am in no hurry to take the extreme step of killing them. 
In fact I am not sure that 1 would at all be able finally to make 
up my mind to kill them- As it is friends are helping me with 
useful suggestions and the adoption of some of them may solve 
the difficulty at least temporarily, without our having to kill 
them. But I cannot today promise that I [shall never kill the 
monkeys even though 1 they; may. destroy all the crop in the 
Ashram. If as a result of this humble confession of mine, 
friends choose fo give me tip as lost, I would be sorry but noth¬ 
ing will induce me to try to conceal my imperfections in the 
practice of ahimsa. All I claim for myself is that I am cease¬ 
lessly trying to understand the implications of great ideals like 
ahimsa and to practise them in thought, word and deed and 
that not without a certain measure of success as X think. But 
I know that I have a long distance yet to cover in this direction. 
Unless therefore the correspondent. in question can [bring him¬ 
self to bear with my imperfections I am sorry I can offer him 
but little consolation.* 
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r II 

Another correspondent writes 5 . 

“Supposing my elder brother . is suffering from a- 
terrible and painful malady 'and doctors have despaired of 
hts life and I too feel likewise, should I in the circumstances 
put him out of life 

My reply is in the'negative.' I am afraid some .of my 
correspondents have not even taken the trouble to understand 
my article. In propounding their conundrums they forget that 
whilst I have certainly compared the case of an ailing human 
being with that'of an ailing calf and recommended .the killing 
of the former in exactly similar circumstances, in actual prac¬ 
tice such a Complete analogy is hardly ever to be found.: In the 
first place the. human body being much more manageable in 
bulk is always easier to manipulate and nurse £ secondly man 
being gifted with the power of speech more often, than not is in 
a position to express his wishes and so the question df taking 
his life without his consent cannot xome within the rule, t For 
I have never suggested that/ the life, of another person can be 
taken against his will without violating the principle of Ahirnsa . 
Again, we do not always despair of the life.of a person when he 
is reduced to a comatose state and even when he is past all 
hope he is not j necessarily past *ali help.:- More often than not 
it is both possible and practicable to render service to a human 
patient till the Very end; Whilst, therefore, I would still main¬ 
tain that the principle enunciated regarding the calf applies 
equally to ‘man and bird and beastYI should -expect an intelli¬ 
gent person to know the obvious natural difference between a 
man and ad animal.«. To recapitulate the conditions the fulfil¬ 
ment of allot which alone can warrant the taking of hfe from 
the point of view of Ahimsai* 

I. The disease from which the patient is suffering should 
be incurable. < ^ - 

-o 2.'All concerned have -despaired of the life of the 
patient. * * ‘ - 1 14 

3. The case should be beyond all help or service. 
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4. It should be impossible for the patient in question to 
express his or its wish. . 

So long as even one of these conditions remains unful- ^ 
filled the taking of life from the point of view of ahimsa can¬ 
not be justified. 

Ill 1 

A third correspondent writes : 

“ Well, the killing! of the calf is, all right so far as it 
goes. But have you considered that your example is likely 
to afford a handle to those who indulge in animal sacrifices 
and thus accentuate the practice; do you not know that 
eveh those who commit these deeds argue that the animals 
sacrificed gain merit in the life to follow V* . : . 

Such abuse of my action is quite possible, and inevitable 
so long as there are hypocrisy and ignorance in this world. 
What crimes have not been committed in the world in the 
sacred name of religion ? One therefore need not be deterred 
from doing what one considers to be right merely because one’s 
conduct may» be misunderstood or misinterpreted by others- 
And as for those who practise /animal sacrifice, surely they do 
not need the authority of my example to defend their conduct 
since they profess to take their stand on the authority of the 
Shastras. My fear-however is that proceeding on my analogy 
some'people might actually take it into their head summarily to 
put to death those whom they might imagine to be their 
enemies on the plea that it would serve both the interests of 
society and the ‘enemies’ concerned, if the latter were killed. 
In fact I have often heard people advance this argument. But 
it is enough for my purpose to know that my interpretation of 
Ahimsa affords no basis whatever for such an argument, for In 
the latter case there is no question of serving pr anticipating 
the wishes of the victims concerned. Finally even if it were 
admitted that it was ia the interest of the animal or the enemy 
in question to be summarily dispatched the act would still be- 
spelt as himsa because it would not be altogether disinterested* 
57 
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■The fallacy 1 is - So obvious* But ■who can' help people who 
seeing see not, or are bent upon deceiving themselves? - 

(Translated from Navajtvaa by P.) 

1st November, 1Q28 

AHIMSA By. THE CARD? 

While following Gandhiji’s articles on ahimsa in Young 
India and the storm of criticism and protest that it has raised 
among the orthodox Hindu circles, I am strongly reminded of 
an illuminating article by Professor Jacks in which he discusses 
the fallacy of what he calls 'morality by the card* that I happen¬ 
ed to read some years back in his book The Alchemy of Thought . 
Gandhiji’s action in killing the calf has been * criticised first on 
the ground that although to all appearance the calf was past 
all hope and all help there was no absolute guarantee that it 
would not recover and secondly because although one might 
feel that in a position like that of the calf one would only feel 
^ratefulifone is put out of pain it was by no means certain 
that the calf itself wished, it at that moment, ’ and that in the 
absence of this certain knbwledge, it was wrong to kill it. The 
thesis which Prof. Jacks, advances In his book is just the re¬ 
verse of this: He hofd$ that this demand for a 'safe conduct’ is 
the very negation of morality, that the sphere of morality lies 
just in the hinterland between certainty and doubts “What 
ought to be done/" he says,'“can (in the 3 region of morality) 
never be demonstrated in the sense^ in which we can demon¬ 
strate the answer to any scientific problem, the essence of 
morality being not the mere registration in action of a demon¬ 
strated result but the willingness to go beyond the proof and to 
take risks in a realm where no proof is to be had.” Morality 
that' seeks to safeguard itself against all possible risks of error 
by asking for ‘formal guarantees’ is a - very poor and sordid 
affair without any lustre of virtue or heroism about it. "There 
is indeed no surer means of degrading the conscience,” says 
Prof. Jacks, "than to treat-it as a problem * requiring an 
answer. A man who delays the use of his conscience 
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rnntil he can wholly understand the nature pf that impulse 
"which bids him act-p-such a man, we do not hesitate to say, 
approaching that point of immoral neutrality, that dead pentre 
of the will, at which he will cease tp A haye any conscience at 
.alh” • ‘ 

There may be wrongs to be jedressed, and no infallible 
guidance is obtainable. "What is one to do in the* circums¬ 
tances?*' he asks* , And the reply tlfat he gives, is identical 
with that given by Gandhi3i. “It remains .for me,” he says, 
"either to make an experiment or dp nothing.^ I will tnake an 
-experiment based on the fullest knowledge I can obtain, but 
*on a clear understanding with myself that ^ this , knowledge is 
fallible. I will lay down my life to carry this experiment 
’through, even though I may be told on the Judgment Day that 
'the enterprise is vain* , For the sake of, right I wijl run the 
frisk of being ad hoc in the wrong,” He does not ^minimise the 
urisks of such a course. He admits, that 'rpany a Cplumbus 
dxas set sail into the West and never come back/, But he holds 
that it is by men who have thus dared that the moral progress 
♦of the world has been achieved. 

He then goes on to sketch forth in vivid detail the dangers 
tof prescriptive morality. A society that is based on ^uch a 
•system of ethics may be "conspicuously clean,, but jt - will be 
-weak on theside of courage, faith and enterprise; having in<. 
herited a certain level of moral excellence it, will remain statio¬ 
nary at that level, its temper will be, essentially JegaJ and 
•conservative and perhaps timidj will occasionally degenerate 
towards a Phansiac pride; it will discourage originality and be 
afraid of it; it will produce no more* new types ; out pf its 
bosom no Columbus will^et -sail into the West—perhaps to be 
beard of no more- It will honour those who- have set great 
examples in the past, but it will fail. pf high deeds through 
not perceiving that the only way .to morally imitate an old 
•example is to set a new one*” Who, can read the above pep 
picture without recognising some of the most conspicuous 
‘traits of our present day Hindu orthodoxy featured fa it ? 
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And the reason for this inevitable decays is not far to seek* 
Beyond the group of morality summed up in $he ten 4 Don'ts* 
lies a vast host of positive duties, of tremendous moral tasks. 

In this group of tasks, which constitutes the life business of 
every man who * is perfect in the works of the law * the safe 
conduct of scientific guidance is not t© be had. And a person 
who always seeks for r safe^ conduct' becomes blind to the 
existence of such tasks and incompetent to deal with them when 
discovered by others. What, therefore, is required is imagina¬ 
tion,'creativeness, initiative, and that heroic willingness to 
trust oneself to the unknown without which the work of the 
Moral Will cannot be done.” c 

Lessing, the searcher after truth, once said that if God 
holding truth in His right hand and in ffis left the ever-living 
desire for It although 1 on condition of perpetual error left him 
the choice of the two, he would humbly seize His left hand and 
beg its contents for himself. As in the case 1 of truth so in that 
of ahimsa its essence lies in 'a ceaseless ever-active desire to 
search for it, in an unflagging striving of the soul to come nearer 
to its ideal ;than in the mechanical observance of a set of 
categorical 4 shalls * and ‘shall nots ’ however perfect it may be. 
*■ Much of the prevailing confusion about ahimsa arises be¬ 
cause it is forgotten that ahimsa is not merely a negative virtue 
or a dead neutrality which as Dante has pointed out may at 
times be the most heinous of sins but a dynamic quality of the 
soul known to us as love. And the measure of one’s love is the 
amount of risk that one is prepared to undergo for its sake. 
To quote Prof* Jacks^ once more, “Love has always been the 
fulfilling of the law/ and love is ahead of all definiteness and 
independent of all formal guarantees.” * Ahtmsa by the card/ 
thus according to the canons of morality set forth by Prof. 
Jacks, is a self-defeating proposition—a hopeless contradiction 
in terms. Placed as man is in a world which is ‘red in tooth 
and claw* the path that a votary of ahtmsa has to tread is often, 
dim and dark and he finds himself confronted at every step" 
with dreadful dilemmas, awful riddles of the Sphinx which* 
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mock us as it were by baffling all solution and yet to refuse to 
solve which would spell death lor the principle of ahtmsa , v The 
spirit of experimental -research, the capacity and willingness to 
take risks requiring faith and courage are thus the first thing 
needful for any approach to the ideal of ahtmsa as in fact they 
are for all morality and a person, who regards ahimsa as if it 
were a deal in ‘gilt-edged* securities only, knows not what 
ahimsa means. P. 


1st November , 1928 

• FREEDOM TO THE FREE * 

( 

Whilst we are cutting one another’s throats in the name of 
religion and some of us running to the Statutory Commission 
in the vain hope of getting freedom, a friend sends ma the 
following from James Allen to remind us that even in the land 
of so-called freedom, the real freedom has still to come. Here 
is the passage: * / 

M All outward oppression is but the shadow and effect 
of the real oppression within. For ages the oppressed have 
cried for liberty, and a thousand man-made statutes have 
failed to give it to them. They can give it only to them¬ 
selves ; they shall find it only in obedience to the Divine 
Statutes which are inscribed upon their hearts. Let them 
resort to the inward freedom, and the shadow of oppression 
shall no more darken the earth. Let men cease to oppress 
themselves, and no man shall oppress his brother. Men 
legislate for an outward freedom, yet continue to render 
such freedom impossible of achievement by fostering an 
inward condition of enslavement. They thus pursue a 
shadow without, and ignore the substance within. All 
outward forms of bondage and oppression will cease to ba 
when -man ceases to be the willing bond-slave of passion, 
error, and ignorance,” i . 

The outward freedom therefore that we shall attain will 
only be in exact proportion to the inwarcj freedom to which we 
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itaay have grown at a given moment. And if this is-the corrects 
view of freedom, our chief energy must be concentrated upom 
achieving reform from within. In this- much needed work alL 
who will can take an equal share. We need neither to be law¬ 
yers, nor legislators to be able to take part in the great effort. 
When this reform takes^place on a hational scale no outside 
power can stop our onward march. 

M. K. G. 


1st November, 1928 

in t£n years ? 

By M. K. Gandhi 

1 r * 

.Professor Vakil's ( instructive articles* published in 

these pages are supplementary to> the series he recently wrote- 
on poverty* and should be read together. I coaxed him to* 
give the reader something more definite on remedies of poverty 
than what he had done in the article which I ventured to with¬ 
hold and which he expanded mtQ the four articles above referred 
to. I do, not think that the programme sketched by the learned* 
Professor can be finished in ten years. Perhaps it is impossible 
to devise a ten years’programme of improvement to cover a 
vast and impoverished country like ours. 

1 Let us however glance at Professor Vakil’s remedies for 
India’s central disease. _ He rightly says that the problem is* 
how to increase production Of wealth and how to distribute it 
■equitably among the peoplef, principally therefore, I presume,, 
among the starving millions.. ; To this end the learned writer 
h . 1., would recast small uneconomic holdings, , 

2* would pay off the debts of the ryot through raortgage- 
^and co-operative banks, 

c 3. would revise the revenue law and graduate the land tax. 
so as to bring it in a line, with the income-tax leaving a* 
minimum of income from land free of tax, 

* Omitted in this collection. 
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4. would re-employ the population displaced through the 

recasting of uneconomic holdings by bringing under the- 
plough cultivable waste, Le^ 23 p. of the total area avaiia-r 
ble and by nationalising and thus developing large indus T 
tries, a 

5. would draw small and large^ capital by putting the bank* 

mg system On a basis more in keeping with the requirements of 
the country than it is now, , 1 j. » 

6. would improve labour conditions so as to avoid war 
between capital and labour* , r t „ * 

7. would deal with such social abuses as child marriages 
etc. which give rise to over-population and unfit progeny, 

8. would radically reform the educational system so as to 

spread education among the masses .and have it answer the 
needs of the people, * , ,/ , > 

9. and would cut down the military expenditure and stop* 
the drain from the country by ^manning the services with 
indigenous talent. 1 ^ 

This is not an unattractive programme. But as I was re¬ 
reading the articles, the question continued to force itself 
upon me,‘Who will bell the cat?’ There is hardly an item 
here which can be tackled without Government aid., And a 
Government that is admittedly based on exploitation of the 
governed will not and pannot, even if Jt will,. undertake the 
proposed changes with the despatch necessary to create an 
immediate impression. It can undertake irrigation schemes 
costing croxes.it will not undertake sinking wells costing lakhs. 
What therefore Professor Vakil wants first is a * summary 
programme of Swaraj and having been chiefly instrumental in 
getting it, he can command the appointment of a commissione* 
of banishment of poverty department. . 

This however is a heroic remedy, and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and the co-sign atones to his report are the men to 
tackle it. Our author's was bat to place a scheme before any 
government that would deal with the most pressing problem 
before the country. 
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But I had hoped that the learned Professor, especially 
when he wrote for Young India , would have examined the one 
sovereign remedy that has in season and out of season been 
advocated through these pages and has, so far as it has gone, 
been tried with no inconsiderable success. True, the Professor 
has hidden the tiny wheel in a little unseen arc of his circle of 
suggestions. I claim for it not a point in a circumference but 
the centre from which can radiate innumerable other things 
including many the learned writer has in view. But the fact 
is, whereas it was possible for him with patient research carried 
on id a well-stocked library to write Convincing essays to prove 
India’s deep and deepening poverty, it was f impossible without 
a close study of a group of villages with an open and receptive 
mind to spot the seat of the disease and to know the capacity 
of the patient to bear the remedy, A Gregg took a year of 
reading and living among the villagers to know the remedy and 
prove its worth with a freshness of outlook all his own. The 
cardinal facts to realise are that there is already terHble, forced 
unemployment among the toiling millions in that they have no 
work for at least four months in the year. Once that is realised 
surely it follows that not a moment should be lost in bringing 
work to these millions so as to utilise their-idle hours. The 
other fact to realise is that if the average income of the inhabi¬ 
tant of this land is seven pice per day, i.i.,'less than two English 
pennies per-day, at the present rate of exchange, the average 
incomeof the toiling millions must ipso facto be much less. He, 
who adds two pice per day to their income and that without 
any great capital outlay, makes a princely addition to their 
income and in addition revives the dying hope within the 
breasts of these millions-» The further merit of this programme 
is that it is now in operation without Government aid. But it 
needs much greater encouragement and admits of infinite ex¬ 
pansion. P. has shown elsewhere* in this issue of Young India 
what America wrought through the wheel during those times 
of her Revolution. -I invite the economists of India to study 
* See page 905 
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the movement on the spot. They have nearly two thousand 
villages to select from for their study and let them then con¬ 
demn the movement if they can, or give it not a niggardly place 
that prudence or patronage can grudgingly _ afford but the 
central place it deserves. 


# 1st November, 1928 

A LEAF FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 

^You say, sir, that the r people f are propagating large 
quantities of flax and cotton, * and »they are provided with 
weavers, who have already wove several large' pieces of cloth 
of a useful sort whereof they sold divers, and some they made 
use of in their own families. » . . . They must expect no 

encouragement for setting up manufactures which may inter¬ 
fere with those of England.” 

These were the instructions sent by the authorities in 
England to the Governor of Georgia in 1775 and he was advised 
to discourage all manufacturing of textile goods on the grounds 
that it might occasion 'complaints here/ The ' Americans had 
begun more and more to manufacture their own clothing and 
England wanted all the American cotton for the use of her own 
spinners and weavers. Not only that, even in the production 
of food-stuffs all the surplus must go to the ‘mother country.* 
The way in which the American colonists met this affront 
forms a most fascinating chapter in history and might well be 
adopted by us as an object-lesson/ 

In India her own rulers conspired with the foreigner to 
'Crush the indigenous spinner and weaver and the greedy mid¬ 
dleman joined hands with the foreign trader to dump down 
foreign goods upon the hapless Indian masses and the process 
is still going on. America had no tradition of spinning * and 
weaving reaching back to dim antiquity, but having raw 
^materials close at hand and being far removed from England, 
the American people gave the only effective reply * that a free- 
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dom-loving people could give to cruel laws imposed upon them.. 
They disregarded them and set themselves to learn to spin and 
weave in grim earnest* Spinning and weaving schools were 
established everywhere in pursuance of the programmer A 
movement was started in New England and the South to 
promote economy and house-hold industry. Spinning tourna¬ 
ments were organised. To excel in the use of the wheel became 
the pride of every lass and matron. The ‘Spinning Bee' 
became a popular speiai function , and was celebrated some- ■ 
times m the Town Hall and again in the village manse; “the 
women bringing with pride their wheels and flax for the 
contest, while cake and wine and tea were generously supplied 
by the gallant gentlemen who danced attendance on them.” 
Societies for encouraging home manufactures were formed- 
notwithstanding instructions from England and the ministers* 
delivered sermons to the women on the necessity of economy* 
Weaving parties called the young people together and * while 
they talked and laughed some were carding cotton, some were 
Spinning and some were weaving/ * 

^ f It was mot long beforfe the effects of this movement began 
to make themselves felt m England. As the American fabrics 
gained in excellence and the spinners and weavers in America 
proceeded from the manufacture of course goods to the finer 
stuffs coming within effective range of competition of the finer 
fabrics ot England, “a cry went up from the manufacturers m 
England and the pressure became heavier and heavier affecting 
every colony from Massachussets to Georgia.” This, however, 
only stiffened the resolve of the colonists to become completely 
independent of England in the matter of their clothing. 

, As early as 1640 the courts of Massachussets and Con¬ 
necticut had promulgated two orders to increase the cultivation 
of flax. Orders were now issued to prepare lists of colonists* 
who were skilful in carding cotton, spinning and weaving and 
requiring that boys and girls be taught to spin- Every family 
was required to spin a certain quota of flax or to pay a fine and: 
prizes were instituted for the bests pinners and weavers. 
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la the meantime hand-made goods- had reached a high 
stage of perfection in Europe and were very much in request 
among the wealthier classes of America, who imitated the styles 
set in London and thus helped to send larger and large suma 
of money out of the country for the purchase of foreign fineries* 
As the restrictive laws against the colonists were* made ' moro 
and more stringent and affronts accumulated the . sentiment 
against the use of British luxuries grew with it and to put a 
stop to the drain, the weavers of New England now- took to * 
importing cotton from the West Indies because the long staple 
cotton from the West Indies was much better suited for the 
manufacture of fine cloth than the short fibre of the colonies* 
The industry made such a rapid headway that presently .there 
was hardly any cotton left to be exported to England. > - • f 

In his evidence before a Committee of tbe^ House of Com- - 
ffions in 1766 that desired to ascertain whether the colonies 
could really clothe themselves without the aid of England,, 
Benjamin Franklin alluded not only to the increasing manufac¬ 
ture of wool in addition to linen, but said of the people in the 
populous state of Virginia, "their winters are short, and , very 
severe; and they can very well clothe themselyes with linen and 
cotton of their own raising for the rest of the yean 9 ' . And in 1786 - 
Jefferson was able to report that in the four southernmost 
states . . * the poor were almost entirely clothed in cotton 
winter and summer. *Tn, winter they wear shirts of i% and 
outer clothing of cotton and wool mixed In summer their 
shirts are linen but the outer clothing cotton.. The dress of 
the women is almost entirely of cotton manufactured by themselves* 
except the higher class, and even many of these wear a good - 
deal of homespun cotton. It is as well manufactured as the 
calicoes of Europe.” t 

When the Revolutionary War broke out the people of 
America found themselves driven to rely entirely on their own 
resources for all the manufactured goods. This gave a great 
impetus to both the cultivation of cotton and the manufacture - 
of cotton goods, and increased the demand for wool and linen* - 
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In 1775 the Assemblies of both South Carolina and Virginia 
exhorted the people to cultivate more cotton and flax. At the 
6ame time societies were organised for the purpose of encourag¬ 
ing home manufacturing* Women refused to wear the silk 
imported from England; congregations of men and women 
would come together, ‘and while they spun and wove and card¬ 
ed, the minister preached to them the necessity of economy in 
the home.’ 1 1 ' ' 

Every farmer’s daughter, we are told by a historian, was 
taught not only to weave as well as to spin, but to weave better 
and to spin finer. The sound of the lootn and the buzz of the 
spinning wheel in every farmer’s home told of the industry. 
Men'afid boys who were not in the army learnt the art. Legis¬ 
lators encouraged it, arid requested families to supply enough 
clothing for the soldiers in the field. .Vast quantities of home- 
spun cloth were made on the plantations. Hundreds of yards 
were made annually at Mount Vernon, the home of Washing¬ 
ton, and it is told of Martha Washington: “That she always 
carefully 1 dyed all her worn silk and gowns and silk scraps to a 
desired shade. After ravelling them with> care, she wound 
fchem on bobbins, and had then! woven into chair and cushion 
covers. To a group of visitors she one time displayed a dress 
of a red and white striped material, of which the white stripes 
were ravelled' chair covers and silk from the General’s worn- 
out stockings.” That the instance of Martha Washington was 
not an isolated one but reflected the general spirit that prevail¬ 
ed among the elite is evidenced by a contemporary’s comment 
on this incident, that this dress 4 in all probability was as pretty 
*as that stolen from Mrs. Benjamin Franklin/ ' 

‘ * T A special feature of the movement was spinning demon¬ 
strations that were held to mark events of national importance. 
Un 1789 on hearing of the adoption of the constitution between 
30 and 40young ladies met at the house of a certain minister, 
taking their wheels with them, and spent the day in spinning. 
At the close of the day a prize was given to the best spinner, 
“after which the minister delivered a profitable discourse/ A 
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favourite text for such occasions was taken from Exodus xxxv> 
25 : * And all the women that were wise-hearted did spin with 
their hands, and brought that which they had spuh, both of blue 
and of purple, and of scarlet; and of fine linen." 

It is again related that 43 ladies met on a certaid day* in the 
State House of East Greenwhicb, Rhode Island, and spent the 
day in * spinning' and while they spun, the young gentlemen 
waited on them and served wine and cake. M 

A powerful movement waa set on foot to prevent the 
importation of British manufactures into America and Non¬ 
importation societies sprang up everywhere. The seaport 
towns were urged to join the movements Societies for the 
encouragement of home manufactures were also organised on 
a large scale. The members of the society formed in Dela¬ 
ware pledged themselves to appear on the 1st of January of 
each year clothed in home-spun goods and the graduates of 
Harvard College nl Massachusets stood up to take their degree 
clad in New England black cloth. Young society women no 
longer thought it £ disgrace to wear home-manfactured clothes 
and they became proficient in the art of spinning, " Priscilla 
being none the less attractive to the John Aldens of the day by 
reason Of her use of the wheel, to excel in which was the pnde 
of every lass and matron.” Young men took special pride in 
being seen in home-spun stockings that came above the knees, 
and home-made jeans. Politicians boasted of the fact that they 
cared only for home-manufactured goods, and held up to ridi¬ 
cule those who still bought their goods in London. Washing¬ 
ton’s army was nicknamed ‘The Homespuns’, an epithet, 
however, which they regarded as a compliment and adopted 
with pride. When George Washington stood forth to take the 
oath of office, as the first President of the United States, he was, 
we are told, clad from head to foot in garments the material 
for which was made in America, a large part being made at 
Mount Vernon; and John Adams, on his way to take the oath 
as Vice-president, was presented by the society of* Hartford 
with a roU of cloth made from the Hartford looms. 
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, -' The boycott- of British cloth proved so effective that the 
imports from England to all A the colonies fell off to a very seri- 
- ©us extent^ showing a decline from £ 2,378,000 worth of goods 
in 1768 to £ 5,634,000 worth <in 1769 - Yet it was not the 
•economic loss inflicted on England as a result of the boycott so 
much as the spirit of self-help, co-operation and unity that the 
organisation ,©£ home-manufacturing engendered among the 
American people—"the women grew to love their looms as 
^cbmpanions in the conflict, and they wove their prayers and 
love into cloth that told in the end. And we have the testi¬ 
mony of men like Cassie Hardwick and Prof. Brooks that if 
the colonies in 1775 had been as dependent on England for food, 
©lathing, and shelter, as in the few years just after the first 
settlements, there would have been no Revolutionary War, 
", for there would have been but little, if any, independent poli¬ 
tical thinking.” . * 

What the Americans claimed was the right to make their 
own clothes, to exchange where they pleased their own surplus 
foodstuffs, to sell where they pleased and to buy where they 
pleased, and when the nlother country tried to interfere with 
^this elementary right it roused , the national sentiment of self- 
respect, to such a pitch that they forthwith resolved to throw 
>ofF the humiliating foreign yoke and to declare their complete 
Independence of Great Britian. An illustration of the temper of 
the' times is furnished by the replies which Benjamin Franklin 
gave to his questioners who were considering the Tepeal of the 
Stamp Act when hd appeared before a Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1776. 

L * “What used to be the pride of Americans 2 ” Franklin 
weas asked.. 1 • » - * 

' ."“To indulge in the fashions and manufactures of Great 
"Britain;” he answered. 

"Whatis now their pride?” he was next asked. 
j * To wear their old clothes over again, till they can make 
* new ones™ he replied. * ~ • 1 

While Franklin the pioneer in thought was uttering these 
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ciemorabie words in England, George Washington, the hero of 
action, was trying to give to the idea a practical shape on his 
estate in Virginia- The entries in the records of his weaving 
-establishment show that in 1767 he manufactured clothing 
goods for 28 different persons besides himself and Mrs. 
Washington, making a total of 1556 yards, of which about 300 
yards were of cotton, including “cotton striped, cotton-plain, 
cotton-filled, cotton-bird-eye, cotton-Jumpstripe and Cotton- 
lfidia dimity while his summary of the production for 1768 
^hows that he spun and wove for his own use (including his 
plantation) 81554 yards of * linen,* 355M yards of woollen, I 445 £ 
yards of linsey and 40 yards of cotton — u thus demonstrating 
his complete independence of England in the matter of 
-clothing.** 

Not that arm-chair critics were lacking even then whose 
-sole pastime was to indulge in destructive criticism, but the 
-American colonists had the good fortune to have at the helm 
-of their affairs hard-headed practical men and their sound com- 
■tood sense prevailed against the sceptical counsels of these 
academic do-nothings. It was argued against the develop¬ 
ment of home manufactures that it would give a setback to 
'agriculture. The reply which George Washington gave to this 
argument was characteristic of him. Writing to Lafayette in 
1789 he said, m Though I would not force the introduction of 
manufactures. ... to the prejudice of agriculture, yet I con¬ 
ceive much might be done in the way by women, children, and 
others, without taking one really necessary hand from tilling 
the earth.” In another letter written the same year he said, 
^ No diminution in agriculture has taken place at the time 
when greater and more substantial improvements in manu¬ 
factures are making than were ever known before in America. 
I hope it will not be a great while before it will be unfashion¬ 
able for a gentleman to appear in any other dress (except home- 
spun). Indeed, we have already been too long subject to British 
prejudices.” - * 

Would that cur public men and intellectuals caught a 
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spark of the spirit of these Ulustratious soldiers of freedom 
and adopted a leaf from their diary 1 P. 


8 th November, 192a 

THE INEVITABLE 
j By.M. K. Gandhi 

“Thanks., Assault unprovoked and deliberate. Recieved 
two severe injuries but not serious, one on left chest, other 
on shoulder, other blows warded by friends. Satyapal, 
Gopichandr Hansraj, Mohammad Alam, others received 
blows and injuries. No cause for anxiety.—LajpatraL" 
This was the prompt reply Lalaji sent me upon my wire 
to him of congratulations and enquiry. Lalaji earned the title 
of Punjab Kesari, Le* the Lion of the Punjab, when most of 
the present generation were in their teens* All these years he 
has survived the title*, For whatever may be said, of him or 
against him, Le still remains the unchallengeable leader of the 
Punjab and one of the most beloved and'esteemed leaders 
in all Indian He has been president of the National 
Congress, enjoys a European reputation and is one of the few 
public men who think aloud at the risk of being often mis* 
understood j and more often being considered indiscreet. He 
remains incorrigible; for he cannot 4 harbour ani^thing in his 
breast. He must speak out just as he thinks. When there* 
fore, I read the headline ‘Lalaji assaulted’ and discovered how 
and why, 1 could not help saying; ‘Well done ! Now we shall 
not be long getting Swaraj.’ 1 .For whether the: revolution is 
non-violent or violent, there Is no doubt> about it that before 
we come to our own, we shall have to learn the art of dying m 
the country's cause. Authority will not yield without a 
tremendous effort even to non-violent pressure. Under an 
ideal and complete non-violence^ I can imagine full transform¬ 
ation of authority to be possible.. But whilst an ideally perfect 
programme is possible its full execution is never possible. It 
is therefore the most economical thing that leaders get assaulted. 
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or shot. Hitherto obscure people have been assaulted or done 
to death. The assault on Lala Lajpatrai has attracted far 
greater attention than even the shooting of a few men could 
have. The assault on Lalaji and other leaders has set the 
politically minded India athinking and it must have perturbed 
the Government. I am loath to think that the local Govern-' 
ment as a body knew anything of the contemplated assault., If 
they did and the assault was part of a deliberate plan asjin the 
days of yore, it is so much the worse for the Government. 
Then of course the Government can only pretend perturbation. 
I would not mention such a possibility in ordinary circum¬ 
stances, but holding the view that I do about the Government, 
—the view being based on experience,—whilst I should be 
sorry, it would not surprise me if a discovery was made that 
the assault was part of a deliberate plan. I admit that the 
provocation, vis., the very fact of the boycott, no 1 matter how 
peaceful, was quite enough without the fraudulent story con¬ 
cocted by the police. I call the police version fraudulent because 
I would any day trust Lalaji’s word against a host of interested 
witnesses that the police can bring to its assistance. If I was 
not convinced that this system.'of Government is based on 
force and fraud, I should not have become the confirmed j; non¬ 
co-operator that I am. Indeed Lowes Dickinson in his essay 
War , its Causes and Cure has shown from sufficient evidence 
that a war cannot be conducted without fraud. Pan passu 
this Government of ours which professes to hold India by the 
sword and whose foundations were laid in fraud caunot be 
sustained without either, except when it undergoes transform¬ 
ation and is based upon popular will and confidence. 

Nor are we to think that the Punjab incident is to*be the 
last of the barbarities committed during the pendencyjiof the 
Statutory Commission. The boycott of the Simon Commission^ 
is a continuing sore for the Commission and the Government. 
Sir John Simon and his colleagues cannot be contemplating this 
boycott with equanimity. They have not the courage to 
acknowledge defeat. The boycott itself has been given addi-i 
58 
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tional.raomentum by the unprovoked assault on the Punjab 
leaders. The Government twill therefore feel itself bound to 
$ oppress, the boycott by any means that it can command. The 
Punjab incident therefore I regard as the first trial of strength, 
the strength of non-violence against 5 violence. Dalaji had no 
difficulty, in restraining the vast crowd behind him in spite of 
the police .provocation., And if throughout the stay of the 
unwelcome Commission in. India, this non-violent policy can 
be successfully and efficiently carried out, the Government will 
find pauch of,its occupation gone and the t people would have 
had a striking demonstration of the effectiveness of mass non¬ 
violence. The moral therefore I would have national workers 
to draw from this incident is not to be depressed or taken 
aback by the assault, but to treat it as part of the game we 
have to play,, to turn the irritation, caused by the wanton 
assault into dynamic energy and husband it and utilise it for 
future purposes, ,, 


^ ^November* 192a 

FACT AND FICTION 
' By M; K m GAndhi 

. * ,f i C ,, ul . ^ L 1 i 

, A friepd^has sent me a cutting from the Pioneer purporting 
Xo be a report of an interview with me and I have seen a press 
message in the Bombay papers giving a summary of a further 
report. Both have grieved me,/ It would have been nice if Mr* 
“Wild, who is the author of these reports* had submitted proofs to 
me before publishing his reports. The late Mr, Saunders of the 
Englishman used to-, send ta interviewed persons proofs For 
correction or confirmation of the interviews taken by his report-s 
ers, I wish that his very laudable and .desirable practice was 
universally followed. It was all the more necessary for Mr, 
Wild to follow the practice as he had come to the Ashram as 
an honoured guest sent* by his chief and as he had taken ncx 
notes, while he was interviewing me. Whilst clever reporters 
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bave been known to recall from memory an accurate substance 
of what they had heard without taking notes, even the cleverest 
will fail to~reproduce in full the very words of his victim if he 
will take no notes. Mr. Wild has been guilty* of Sins both oi: 
omission and commission. He omitted to send lie proofs and 
although he took no notes, he has professed to reproduce my 
own words. The result is a series of Unfortunate misrepresen¬ 
tations.’ In many respects the reports are a travesty. 

I do not however propose to examine the reports id detaiil 
I would content myself with correcting ond" mischievous repre¬ 
sentation. Mr. Wild makes me say that^there is not a man id 
India today whom he (I) can name "as 4 a national leader/ 1 t 
could never be guilty of making such a false, arrogant; and' 
impertinent statement. Fortunately for India, she has not ond 
but scores of national leaders who are able to give a good 
account of themselves and who need no certificate from md oif 
any one else. Probably Mr. Wild has confused the question of 
successor with leaders, tl was taken* aback when he put me 
the question about Successor 1 ! For T have never thought of 
successors. I believe that a successor will come without effort 
when one is needed. But a successor even a poor scavenger 
or spinner may have. He need not be a leader. * Once when I 
was called upon to name a successor‘I"named Gulnar, the 
daughter of Maulana Mahomed fall. ‘ But‘she is no longer now 
fit to occupy the coveted place. But she* is no more a baby. 
My notions of successor remain ^primitive now as they were 
seven years ago when the question was &*** tint tn rr»o 


Si h November, 1928 

HANDICAP OF MAHAtMASHIP 
By M/K* Gandhi 

- The difficulties and afflictions of * i * mahatma* are no less' 
serious and very often much more serious than those of misters 
and shriyuts. not excluding knights and baronets.' More than 
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once in my life have I had to battle against these difficulties- 
and afflictions created by unfriendly critics- and not unoften 
through misunderstanding on the part of friends who will not 
take the trouble of ascertaining the true situation after personal 
inspection but will unhesitatingly accept as gospel truth any 
rumour that may appear in print. ♦ 

Now what has appeared in the press about the Satyagraha 
Ashram was wholly unauthorised. When one important change, 
in the Ashram was adopted, opinion was divided as to whether 
without giving a trial to the great change, we were called upon' 
to take the public into confidence. I yielded to the express 
wish of some of my trusted co-workers not to announce the 
change. When I accepted their advice^ L knew the con¬ 
sequence* I knew that nothing happening about anything con* 
nected with me could escape the attention of newspaper 
reporters. The published report is altogether misleading. 

Here are the plain facts : 

The constitution of the Ashram has not suffered any vital 
change except in its name. The reported change about. 
Jtrahmacharya for which 1^ have received, from some quarters 
undeserved^congratulations and for which anxious friends have 
shown nervous concern was never made. I did leave it absolute¬ 
ly free to my co-workers to make whatever change they wished.. 
After full deliberation among themselves over tfie proposal to 
relax the brakmacharya vow and at the discretion of the Manag¬ 
ing Committee to admit married people unprepared for the 
observance, they came to the unanimous conclusion that the 
change could not be made. must deal at a future date with 
the reasoning behind this very important decision. 

The other reported change relates to the introduction of 
spices in the Ashram^ In the beginning, the Ashram had only 
one joint board when the food was prepared without spices. 
Later when many families joined the Ashram separate kitchens 
were set up for them and they were free to use Spices. But it* 
was decided some/months ago to revert to the joint kitchen 
We tried for seme time to do without spices but as I held the 
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^oint kitchen to be an important thing for corporate life and as 
many, if they had separate kitchens, would revert to spices, it 
was decided to have two varieties of food in the joint kitchen, 
spiced and unspiced. We want to give all the assistance and 
•freedom the womenfolk need. Many of them have come to the 
Ashram because they are the wives of their husbands. They 
•have not yet been able to argue out all the pros and cons of 
everything they do. 

The real change in my opinion is the change in the name. 
It has caused the original founders of the Ashram many an 
anxious night. We claim to be votaries of unadulterated truth 
and so new possibilities of the definitions of fundamental truths 
have dawned upon us. "The name Satyagraha Ashram was 
adopted deliberately and with the intention of giving the fullest 
effect to its meaning. But the progressive realisation of the 
meaning of the name made us conscious of our unworthiness to 
bear it. And so we resolved upon voluntary self-suppression 
and we chose a same in keeping with the evolution of the 
corporate life at the Ashram. If the Ashram has done nothing 
.else, it has at least demonstrated the necessity and usefulness 
of labour undertaken not for self only but for the whole nation. 
Therefore the name u 4 yoga Mandir, I felt, more answered our 
present evolution than Satyagraha Ashram. The co-workers 
accepted the suggestion ‘ though not without considerable 
hesitation. 4 Industrial Home' is a poor rendering of the 
original as Dominion Status or even Independence is a poor 
substitute for Swaraj which alone can signify the great mass 
longing of India as an individual nation. We do not take up 
-any industry -that comes our way. We select only such as we 
onust carry on as a consecration, yajna (sacrifice) or a kurbani ,. 
An industrial home connotes a conglomeration of industries 
which may appeal to some but which have no universal applica¬ 
tion. The word * Mandir ’has sacred associations and so has 
‘’Udyoga’ read in the light of the Bbagavad Gita. I must 
therefore invite friendly critics with the poetic instinct to 
■present me with an English expression fhat will exactly fit in 
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with the expression., Udyoga Mandir. Till I get some good; 
equivalent it must,remain untranslatable. , 4 

But the Satyagraha Ashram does npt entirely disappear. 
Whilst it divests itself of its external activities and allows the 
use of the ground on which the Ashram stands, to the Udyoga 
Mandir—the possession to be ; resumed at will,—the Ashram 
retains the open prayer ground and therefore its most life- 
giving activity, hoping some day to be able to reabsorb the 
activities now surrendered. The name Satyagraha Ashram 
has so many sacred associations, that only the hope of revert¬ 
ing tq it intact has reconciled us to the change of name to the 
extent indicated. 1 ^ 

There is one thing more which I may not omit. It has 
been openly stated, more secretly whispered, that Mahadev 
Desai has been appointed chairman of the Managing Com¬ 
mittee owing to, the inmates having lost confidence in me and 
as a concession to weakness^ This is- altogether untrue. The 
Managing Committee,! if the reader will recall the previous 
description of the,Ashram in these pages, was appointed long 
ago. I ceased for a long interval officially to guide its delibera¬ 
tions. Then at the invitation of the Committee, I took up the 
active guidance. But when the phan^e, in name came, the 
responsibility of the chairman seemed to be eased a bit. Hence 
I withdrew and Mahadev Desai became chairman once more. 
The virtual control of fhe^Ashrain however still remains with 
me and will continue to dq so, sq , long as I continue to deserve 
the affection of my comrades. 


- t ; f l 2 J r 

rSh November* JQ28 
1 AS EVER 
By M* k. Gandhi 

The Punjab Government's communique over the unpro--> 
voked assault on Lalaji and other leaders exculpates the police 
from all bjame which means that the old policy of excusing the* 
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police and the military, no matter how they act, continues to 
reign supreme as ever. This is not to be wondered at. So 
long as the Government remains irresponsive and irresponsible 
to the popular will, so long must it be subservient to the police 
and the military. 1 

The departmental inquiry proposed by the Government is f 
a further eyewash. It is preposterous to expect Lalaji and thd 
other leaders to stultify themselves by leading evidence before 
a committee which the' people have every j reason to distrust. 
If the Government had been really anxious to know the truth 
about the incident, they would have appointed a representative 
committee of a judicial nature which would inspire public 
confidence and whose findings would command respect. I 
congratulate Lala Lajpatrai and his friends on having decided 
not to lead evidence before the departmental committee. Lalaji 
has thrown down the challenge. He courts a libel action and 
undertakes to prove a case which the Government had the 
hardihood summarily to brush aside. ' 

But the question that arises from this incident is much 
larger than the mere demonstration of the truth of Laiaji’s 
version. For the public, so long as the Government do not 
prove otherwise beyond doubt, Lalaji’s version stands. 1 The 
larger question is how are the people to remedy the evil of 
irresponsible Government. The assault and the bolstering are 
but a symptom of the great disease of bondage. I wish that 
we could all seriously deal with the root of the evil rather than 
set about cutting off the branches which sprout forth like 
Ravan's heads as soon as they are cut oft. In other words wfc 
have to develop sufficient strength to resist the main disease. 

I dare not enter into the question of remedies. My own 
remedy is well known. My purpose just now is not to insist 
upon its acceptance or the acceptance of any particular remedy; 
I simply plead that it is up to all the leaders of public opinion 
seriously to concentrate upon finding an expeditious and effect 
tive remedy for dealing with the evil of foreign domination. * 
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15th November , 1928 
KARACHI SWEEPERS 

With reference to the discussion that took place recently 
In the Karachi Municipality on the question of Khadi wear for 
its employees, the President of the Sweepers’ Union has now 
sent me the text of a resolution passed by the Sweepers’ Union. 
It runs as follows : 

> “ The Union notes with regret the discussion re- Khadi 

uniforms in a recent Municipal meeting and, thanking 
sincerely the President of the Karachi Municipality for the 
solicitude shown by him for the sweepers, most respect¬ 
fully and humbly begs to draw his attention to the fact 
that as agriculturists sweepers have been wearing Pan¬ 
korun, i.e.y Khadi for a long time aDd that the Khadi uni¬ 
forms are not at ail inconvenient to them. On the contra¬ 
ry they (the sweepers) appreciate the national sentiment 
signifying the use of Khadi and sympathise with their 
brothers and sisters, who get much needed supplementary 
income by spinning and doing other processes. This Union 
therefore urges on the Municipality to continue Khadi 
uniforms in future.” 

I wonder whether this resolution was passed only by half 
a dozen sweepers or whether it was tknown and explained to 
all the sweeper employees of the Municipality. The secretary 
informs me that it was fully explained to the sweepers before 
the resolution was passed. It is a resolution which I can 
gladly commend to all the Municipal employees. No compul¬ 
sion superimposed upon them about Khadi pr anything else 
can possibly last; but if aq educative propaganda such as has 
been carried on amongst the sweepers of Karachi were to be 
carried amongst; the employees of Municipalities throughout 
India and if they were to ask for Khadi uniforms, no Munici¬ 
pality will be able for any length of, time to resist such a 
demand. I therefore congratulate the Sweepers’ Union upon 
their resolution. M. K. G. 
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2 $th November* 2928 
‘GOD IS ,: 

Having read this article in Young India (11-16-1928) a 
reader sends the following bracing quotations from Emerson : 

“ A little consideration of f what takes place around 
us everyday would show us, that a higher law than that 
of our will' regulates events*; that,our painful labours x 
are unnecessary and fruitless; that only in our easy, 
simple, spontaneous action are we strong and by content¬ 
ing ourselves with obedience we become divine. Belie! 
and love—a believing love will relieve us of a vast load 
of care. O my brothers, God exists. There is a soul at 
the centre of Nature, and over the wiU of,every man, so; 
^that none of us can wrong the universe, 

"The lesson is forcibly taught that our life might be 
much easier and simpler than we make it, that the world, 
might be a happier place than it is; that there is no need of 
struggles, convulsions, and despairs, of the wringing of the, 
hands and the gnashing of teeth; that we miscreate our 
own evils. We interfere with the optimism of nature.” 

If we would but have a little faith we would see God and 
His love everywhere about us. . M. K. G. 


15th November* 1928 

GREENS AND DIETETIC, AHIMSA 

A friend writes from Calcutta; 

"You have observed in one of your previous articles on 
dietetics that it is undesirable to cook the greens since 
cooking destroys their vitamin contents. Now the Jams 
believe that all vegetable fare with the exception of ripe 
fruit contains countless germs invisible to the eye which by 
setting up putrefaction give rise te a variety of diseases 
unless the vegetables are cooked. Jain Sadhus do not even 
rtake water unless it is previously boiled. This view is 
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thus in direct contradiction to your view. Which of these- 
views can be correct ? r JNould, you throw some light on 
the matter?” 

I have already expressed my opinion on this point in 
Navajivan . ( If one may take ripe fruit without cooking I see 
no reason why one may not take vegetables too in an uncooked 
state provided One can properly digest them. Dieteticians are 
of opinion that the inclusion of a small quantity of raw veget- 
tables like cucumber, vegetable ‘ marrow, pumpkin, gourd etc. 
in one’s menu is r moi:e beneficial to health than the eating of 
large quantities of the same cooked. But the digestions of 
most people are very often so impaired through a surfeit of 
cooked fare that one should not be surprised if at first they fail 
to do justice to raw greens,'though I can say from personal 
experience that no harmful effect need follow if a tola or two of 
raw greens are taken with each meal provided one masticates 
them thoroughly. It is a well established fact that one can 
derive a much greater ampunt of nourishment from the same 
quantity of food if it & masticated well. The habit of proper 
mastication of food inculcated by the use of uncooked greens 
therefore, if it does nothing else, will at least enable one to do 
with less quantity of food and thus not only make for economy 
in consumption but also automatically reduce the dietetic himsa 
that one commits to sustain life^- Therefore whether regarded 
from the viewpoint of dietetics or that of ahimsa the use of 
uncooked vegetables is not only free from all objection but is 
to be highly recommended. Of course it goes without saying 
that if the vegetables are to be eaten raw extra care will have to 
be exercised to see that it is not stale, over-ripe or rotten, or 
otherwise dirtv. M. K. G. 


r r’ 1 , = 

, /5th, November , 1928 

THE STUDENTS’ INTERROGATOR 1 ES 
[Before Gandhiji commenced reading Hind Swaraj with 
the students of the Gujarat Vidyapith they had addressed him* 
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a string of questions for answer. As some of these questions 
are of general interest Gandhi]i has dealt with them in thfr 
columns of Navajivan. The following assortment out of them 
will be found useful by the readers of Young India . r P.] 

. BOLSHEVISM , 

Q. What is your opinion about the social economic^ of ~ 
Bolshevism and how far do you think they are fit to be copied 
by our country ? 

A., I must confess that I have not yet been able fully to- 
understand the meaning jof Bolshevism. All that I know is- 
that it aims at the abolition of the institution of private pro* 
perty, This is only an application of the ethical ideal of non* 
possession in the realm of economics and if the people adopted 
this ideal of their own accord or could be made to accept it by 
means pf peaceful persuasion there would be nothing like it* 
But from what I know of Bolshevism it not only* does not 
preclude the use of force but freely sanctions it for the expro¬ 
priation of private property and maintaining the collective 
State ownership of the same. And if that is so I have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that the Bolshevik regime in its present form 
cannot last for long. , For it is my firm conviction that not* 
thing eadunng can be built on violence. But be that as it may 
there is no questioning the fact that the Bolshevik ideal has 
behind it the purest sacrifice of countless men and women who 
have given up their all for its sake, and an ideal that is sancti¬ 
fied by the sacrifices of such master spirits as Lenin cannot go 
in vain; the noble example of their renunciation will be 
emblazoned for ever and quicken and purify the ideal as time 
passes. * ' , 

UNDER SWARAJ 

, Q., What in your opinion ought to be the basis of India's - 
future economic constitution ? What place will such institutions- 
as savings banks, insurance companies etc, have in it J. - 

A. According to rpe the economic constitution of India 
and for the matter of that, the world should be such that no one 
under it should suffer from want of food m<Z clothing, la 
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other words everybody should be able to get sufficient work to 
enable him to make the two ends meet, ' And this ideal can be 
universally realised only if the ' means of production of 
elementary necessaries of life remain in the control of the 
masses. These should be freely- available to all as God's air 
*and water are or ought to be; they should not be made a 
vehicle of traffic *for the exploitation of others. Their mono¬ 
polization by any country, nation 01 group of persons would be 
unjust. The neglect of this simple principle is the cause of the 
destitution that we witness today not only in this unhappy land 
but other parts of the world too. It is this evil that the Khadi 
■movement is Calculated to remedy. Savings banks and insur¬ 
ance companies will be there even when the economic reforms 
suggested to me have been effected but their nature will have 
undergone a complete transformation- Savings banks today in 
india though a useful institution do not serve the very poorest. 
As for our insurance companies they are of no use whatever to 
the poor. What part they can play in an ideal scheme of 
reconstruction such as I 'have postulated is more than I can 
^ay. The function of savings banks ought to be to enable the 
poorest to husband their hard earned savings and to subserve 
the interests of the country generally. * Though I have lost 
faith in most Government institutions/ as I have said before, 
savings banks are good so far as they go but unfortunately 
today their services are available Only to the urban section of 
the community and so long as our gold reserves are located 
-outside India they can hardly be regarded as trustworthy institu¬ 
tions, In the event ot a war’all these banks may become not 
only utterly useless but even a curse to the people inasmuch as 
the Government will not scruple" 1 to employ the funds held by 
these banks against the depositors themselves. No Govern¬ 
ment institution can be depended Upon to remain loyal to the 
interest of the people in emergency, if they are not controlled 
by and not run in the interests of the people. So long there¬ 
fore as this primary condition is absent banks are in the last 
resort additional links to keep the people in chains. They may 
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to exist but it is well to understand where we are in respect 
even of such harmless looking institutions 

FOREIGN v. SWADESHI 

•* _ f 

Q. What is your opinion about the importation of foreign- 
goods other than cloth into, India ? Are there any foreign com¬ 
modities which] you would like to see immediately laid under 
prohibition? What do you think should be the nature of India’s^ 
foreign trade in the future l . 

A, I am more or less indifferent with regard to trade it* 
foreign goods other than cloth, I have never been an ^advocate* 
of prohibition of all things foreign because they are foreign.. 
My economic creed is a complete taboo in respect of all foreign 
eommodities, whose importation is likely to prove harmful to- 
our indigenous interests. This means that we may not in any* 
circumstance import a commodity that can be adequately sup¬ 
plied from our own country. Fox instance I would regard it a- 
sin to import Australian wheat on the score of its better quali¬ 
ty but I would not have the slightest hesitation in importing* 
oatmeal from Scotland, if an absolute necessity for it is made- 
out, because we da not grow oats in India. 1 In other words I 
would not countenance Sthe boycott of a single foreign article- 
out of ill-will or a feeling of hatred. Or to take up a reverse case, 
India produces a sufficient quantity of leather; it is my duty* 
therefore to wear shoes made out of Indian leather only, even if' 
it is comparatively dearer and : of an inferior quality in pre¬ 
ference to cheaper and superior quality'foreign leather shoes. 
Similarly I would condemn the introduction of foreign molasses 
or sugar if enough of it is produced in India for ouf needs. It' 
will be thus clear from the above that it is hardly possible for* 
me to give an exhaustive catalogue of foreign articles whose- 
importation in India ought to be prohibited. I have simply 
inculcated the general principle by which we can be guided in 
all such cases. And this principle will hold good in future too- 
so long as the conditions 'of production ia our country remain; 
as they are today. 
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, t$lH November, zpsS 

SOLDIERS OF KHADl 

The students of the' Charkha Sangha khadi Vidyalaya, 
Sabarnjati, availed themselves of the presence of Sjt. C. Raja- 
gopalacbar who had come to the Ashram oh a flying visit, to 
have from him a ‘talk* on the work before them of which the 
ifollowing is the gist; „ 

‘If you compare the texture of the cloth that you produce 
p here on your looms with the Khadi that you are wearing and 
which you have purchased at r some Khadi depot, you will 
probably find that the latter is much superiot to that which you 
weave here., People may rightly expect that in i a central in¬ 
stitution like the * All-India Spinners* Association Technical 
^Department where you have come to get your training the best 
‘Spinning and weaving must be found.! But / let, me - warn you 
that y?hen you go out to work among the people as organisers 
and teachers you will find that you have as your pupils men and 
women who are much better spinners'and weavers than you are. 
This is bat natural. It is not an easy thing to take to an 
- occupation which is not your ancestral or family occupation 
and become aa good in it as those who are born ta it.: I there¬ 
fore warn you tQ be humbled) If you forget humility and think 
when, you go out of this institution to work), among the people 
fhat you know all, you may stumble and get into* a wrong hole. 

. ‘For the same reason I would caution you to make your¬ 
selves as near,to perfect spinners and weavers.as possible while 
1 you are here. Herewith first ~ class instruments you may 
/produce fine results and, think that you have mastered the 
various processes to perfection; but you will be greatly mistaken 
if you think so. I have seen many a young, man trained at 
institutions like^ yours and full of confidence cut a very sorry 
figure when he k has sat down to spin at a prude country wheel. 
The thread breaks at every turn and the women laugh, at the 
new arrival. , A part of your training therefore must be to get 
.be regarded as an unavoidable evil and therefore to be suffered 
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used to tools which are iu use among the people with whom 
you have to work* You must be able to produce good yarn on 
shaky old type wheels such as you find among the viilagefolk ; 
you should be able to card with primitive bamboo' bows with 
thick guts and no atmas , as well as on your 'nicely made elastic 
correctly strung bows. Or the village folk! will < have no con^ 
fidence in you and then you cannot effect any - reforms. A part 
of your training must be to be able to do well under the con¬ 
ditions in which the peasants among whom you have - to work 
live, 

'So much for the technical side of your training., But your 
task among the people will not be merely to give them technical 
assistance. You will have to look after quite a number of other 
things too; you must become centres of a better life in the villages 
where you work and it is here that the routine, the discipline 
and restraints under which you live here wdl be useful. The 
greatest of these restraints as I have already pointed out to you- 
is humility. Do not develop self-righteousness. Pride of any 
kiad, including the pride of humility. itself, is bad. Real 
liumility you will not be able to cultivate i unless you learn to 
think that even among the unlettered village folk, often 
ignorant and superstitious,, there may be sterling quality 
that you might well emulate. Secondly you must learn to 
observe the restraint that you are observing here not in a 
mechanical way to be followed by a reversion, to old habits as 
*oon as possible, but you must put your mind into them and 
cultivate taste for them so that they might grow to be as second 
nature with you. If when you eat food without condiments and 
spices, you all the time keep thinking of the absent spices, you 
will not really make headway. , * 

‘ Then I have another warning to give you. Khadi work is 
a great and vast thing and individual workers pan only take a 
•very small part in it—so 6mall a part indeed that it may hardly 
afford you a perspective of the whole. • If I may use a simile/ 
Khadi work is like a mighty river. A sightseer may from the 
top of a hill be able to have a view of its beautiful course as it 
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winds its way through the valleys below down to the sea, but the 
fish m the river cannot have that glorious ” view. It is at once 
their limitation and privilege.> Surely you do not want to be a 
mere outside * spectator of Khadi work, you will then have to be 
satisfied with what little inconspicuous part may be assigned to? 
you in it. You may have to miss all those beautiful and inspir¬ 
ing things in connection with what ^may be called real Khadi 
work. You may be put in charge of a sale depot and all you will 
have to do will be to learn the catalogue of prices by heart, to- 
keep your shop in ‘ proper trim, to make out the bills properly 
and be nice and persuasively polite to every customer. Or you 
may be a mere auditor asked ! to Sift accounts and pick holes^ 
and do nothing else. / You may find the work dull, monotonous 
even irksome and be tempted to throw it up. But you must 
not give way to that feeling.* i Many a soldier during the Great 
War remained cooped up in a trench and never saw anything 
else. Many a soldier merely marched to" and fro and waited 
and saw no fighting. Yet it" was soldiers such as these who 
were content to remain .at' their posts, that helped to win the 
war. * Similarly, you-must be prepared to merge your persona¬ 
lity entirely in the plan of the whole and be content to stick to 
your post in the battle and not complain that you were not able 
to take the fullest part in the battle. ' ‘ j 

* You should also bear in mind that' not only have you to 
become technical experts in respect of* carding, spinning and 
weaving, you must also learn t to be businessmen. It is not 
enough that you are honest, you must be good clean '‘account¬ 
ants, and keep everything tidy and nice. Every one of you will 
be dealing with public funds, and so business habits, accuracy 
and perfect integrity are essential. 

* Then you must master the arguments in favour of Khadi 
for you have to persuade all sorts of people to adopt it. And in 
your arguments with the people you must never exaggerate, for 
if you do so, you won’t be able to convince* It does not require * 
much argument to persuade people to give up foreign cloth* 
Your greatest difficulty will be in making them prefer Khadi to * 
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Indian mill cloth. Briefly the , argument against mill cloth is 
that it will not solve the problem: of unemployment in the viir 
lages. Even if the whole of India were to take tp Indian mill 
cloth it will not provide work to the peasants in. the villages., If 
you want to protect the cow you have got to use cow's milk jaqd 
prefer it to buffalo's milk. Similarly. if t you * want * to isave the 
villagers from starvation and- squalor you must only jise the- 
©loth manufactured by them -from start * to finish and not mill! 
cloth. I hope you will all learn your work well and go out tp- 
your centres and servd the great cause/ 

iP. 

../.. 

22nd November,' 1 Q 28 

FROM FACTORIES TO, FORTS 

At the close of the first "quarter of the 18th century the- 
English factory at Madras, ©ne hundred years after its l esta¬ 
blishment, still retained its essentially commercial character.. 
Fort St. George was a fort only 1 in name being occupied more 
with the management of its investment than with military ope¬ 
rations. It carried on business with the* Indian merchants 
either for providing a sufficient number of bales of Indian cloth 
for exportation to Europe, or for disposing of broad cloth, iron 
and other articles of home produce which " had been imported 
from England. The story of these commercial transactions as re¬ 
vealed from the consultation books of the factory at this period 
constitutes one of the saddest chapters if also the most instruc¬ 
tive of Indian history. It brings out in vivid detail the process 
of the transition from f factories td forts and forts to territorial 
sovereignty ' and shows that the foundations of the British 
economic imperialism in India were laid not by a natural pro¬ 
cess of economic evolution but by violence and a gross betrayal 
of the people by perfidious rulers. In proof of my statement 
let me turn to the following entries in the consultation books 
of the Fort St. George, relating to the* year 1726 as supplied to 
us by J. Talboys Wheeler in his Madras in Olden Times, 

59 
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*■' " Thursday, 6th June, 1726. The Ware-house keeper 

reported to the Board, that the chintzes being brought from 
painting (dyeing) had been examined at the Sorting Godown 
and that it was the general opinion of the Sorters that both the 
bloth and paintings were, worse than the. musters; wherefore 
they had resolved, if the; > Board approved thereof, to allow the 
merchants only 35 pagodas per corge, . instead of 40 for the 
cloth; and the painter 47% pagodas per corge, instead of 60, 
which they used to have. ► This being approved, the merchants 
were called in and told the resolution of the Board.” t 

“TheNative merchants,” observes Mr. Wheeler, “ appear 
to have submitted this timeJto^the reduction very quietly.” In 
what circumstances it is not mentioned, but a clue is afforded 
by the significant admission that follows, vts^ that when the 
Company again desired, to make a contract with the same 
merchants, * it was not found so easy to deal with them 1 

How this diffidence was overcome will be seen from the 
minutes of the following transaction; it begins with oily diplo¬ 
macy and ends with the proyerbial ‘ pound of flesh *: 

4i Saturday, Ilth Feb. 1727, The President represented to 
the Board, that the Merchants . h av * n g received, no tasharief 
.according to custom at signing the contract with the Company 
the preceding two years insisted upon their being now tashanef- 
ted for the three contracts*” _ An order was .therefore issued to 
the Ware-house keeper %o deliver ‘ seven pieces of scarlet cloth 
for that usej The following, curiously one-sided,' sight-un¬ 
seen' contract was thereupon signed by the Chetty mer¬ 
chants: . . 

L < “X- That the Merchants should receive all woollen goods 

.expected upon the next shipping from^ England at 30% advance 
on the invoice prices, but the? goods should remain in the 
(Company's Ware-house to be released only on payment of their 
price in fulL •* 

- , fc 2., That - the Merchants. should supply the Company 
30,000 bales of cloth by a certain date .but should on no account 
demand any payment on their* behalf in advance beyond 20,000 
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pagodas which they would have to pay to the weavers as earn¬ 
est money. 

”3. In case of non-compliance with the contract the 
Merchants would have to pay a penalty of £0% for all the bales 
that they might deliver short of the number agreed upon 
unless it shall be manifestly made to appear that the troubles 
zn the country have hindered them in which case any shortage , 
within 500 bales of the contracted figure would be exempted 
from penalty/” 

But it was easier to get such a designedly iniquitious, and 
unfair contract signed than to get it executed, for on Monday, 
14th July, 1729, we find the following: 

M The President represented to the Board ‘that notwith¬ 
standing the indulgence given to the merchants, in February 
last they had nevertheless been very backward in bringing the 
cloth, and that unless some further measures were taken to 
oblige them to bring cloth/ he feared, 4 we shall be very much 
disappointed in the quantity necessary for the despatch of our 
-ships. . „ . * Accordingly the following terms were agreed 
to be proposed to them ; 

“That they should provide and'deliver 17 hundred bales 
■of calicoes by the 20 th of June next in consequence of which 
they should have broad cloth at 35 p. c. on invoice price. But 
if they did not comply and deliver the said 17 hundred bales 
* . , they should pay 10 p. c. more for the broad cloth. In 
order to do which they should be advanced 15 thousand pago«* 
das without interest till the 2Cth June next.” 

The merchants however rejected these proposals alleging 
that the great drought in the country, and dearness of cotton 
made it very difficult to provide cloth* “ Whereupon they 
were told, it was a favour to them that was designed thereby 
that they had incurred a penalty of 20 thousand pagodas by 
their non-compliance of last contract; that they were now . . . 
asked to provide only three hundred bales more than they were 
•obliged to by their old contract etc. * » 

“But they still urged difficulty of providing cloth, the 
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scarcity and famine &nd dearness of cotton which made the.' 
weavers turn their hands to other work and retire into other** 
countries where grain was to be got, which arguments they 
insisted on so strem&usly that the Board dismissed them with* 
ah assurance that they would sell the broad cloth at outcry and 
insist on the performance of the last contract, or the "penalty 
due for the breach thereof.” 

The terms however must have been found by the Company 
to be absolutely unfeasible for even they were forced, on the 
3lst of July, to "Wholly forgive them the penalty of the last 
contract f — not however till they had made them to enter into' 
a fresh contract “ to deliver by the 20th of January 17,000 bales* 
with the usual provision of penalty in the event of non-com¬ 
pliance and'to receive all the Company's cloth at 35 p. e.” 

And so the'tangle goes on deepening. It is the familiar 
old story, once a slave always a slave. 

H 

So far,’as we have seen, the Company had at least to entice- 
the merchants into Its parlour before they could be fleeced and* 
if the merchants subsequently suffered one could at least say 
that they had their own greed and indiscretion to thank for their 
trouble, but as a result of the episode that was enacted next the 
entire artisan' population of Karnatak was at a stroke reduced 
to the position of bond-slaves to the foreign exploiter without 
any hope of redress or succour. Nabob Saadatulia Khan, was* 
the ruler of Karnatak and Imam Sahib, Bakshi (paymaster) to 
the Nabob, a courtier with a peculiar weakness for * palra-oil * 
was supposed to have great influence in the court* The 
English factors of Fort St-* George having come to know that 
** the French had wrote a letter of condolence to Nabob on the 
death of his wife and that the letter written by their President 
on that occasion, being unaccompanied by a present, had re¬ 
mained undelivered,” it was'agreed that ‘6 bottles of Rose^ 
water and a piece of broad cloth be sent to the Nabob to accom¬ 
pany the letter/ 

At the same time the President took an opportunity to* 
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•represent to Imam Sahib about ** the ill state of, the Company's 
investment and to beg his countenance and assistance in advanc¬ 
ing it,” care of course, having been taken to. propitiate, him 
before-hand with a suitable present,. The effect, was magical 
as will be seen from the following excerpts from the corres- 
pondencejthat passed between the President, the Nabob and 
Imam Sahib: * 

*“Frpm the Nabob, Saadatulla Khan Bahadur to the 
[President„ ' 

“ . . v Your present , . . I have sent; through means 

of Imam Sahib orders to the several Havildars of Town where 
you provide your goods, to give you all the liberty possible, to 
serve you only, and not to permit any.hindrance whatever.” 

From the Imam Sahib to the President, < t i , . 

M From the time I left Your Hpnour nothing has.run in my 
mind so much as your goodness, . . . I have made my 
.request to him (Nabob) . « . The following circular order 
Jias been issued: 

It is my will, you give strict order to all thp 
merchants in your parts to sell goods as, are proper to the 
^Governor of.Madras only to his people, and that they im¬ 
mediately f deliver whatever cloth they have ready to his 
*Gomastas. What they refuse you permit them to sell any¬ 
where. Take care that none buy such goods in your parts but 
diis people; for this is my strict command: and take, penalties 
♦from your merchants to perform the same/ ”, 

Armed with this instrument the Company pow proceeded 
<witb then: task with a systematic ruthlessness. Forcible 
♦seizure of goods at prices arbitrarily fixed, compelling the 
-spinners and weavers to enter into contracts impossible of 
fulfilment with stipulations for heavy penalties in case of non- 
lulfilment with the deliberate puropose of keeping him enslaved, 
preventing the merchants and artisans from entering into 
‘engagements with any but themselves even though others offer- 
fed better terms, writs of attachment and arrest agpmsf those 
"who proved recalcitrant became the orcjer, of the day and a 
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regime of oppression ond exploitation was sei up xor whicb 
there is probably no parallel in history. > 

f Let us now see how the exigencies of these commercial 
operations reacted on the course of political developments. 

Ill 

Confronted with the question, 'how to provide the purchas¬ 
ing power’ without having to import bullion from home, smce- 
Europe at this time hardly produced any manufactured goods^ 
that could be sent to the East in return for the Eastern com¬ 
modities that were so much in request in the West, except 
* toys 9 and inconsiderable quantities of longcloth, the Dutch 
Governor Coen had suggested the expedient 4 of * developing * 
the Company’s possessions and investing all available capital 
in 'principal means of production—many thousands of slaves.* 
His plan was vetoed by the Dutch Government but was taken 
up by the English. This in its turn necessitated the acquire¬ 
ment of political sovereignty. But the experiment could hard¬ 
ly be tried so long as there was a powerful central Govern¬ 
ment in existence. But thanks to the civil strife that set m at 
the dissolution of the Moghul Empire a suitable opportunity 
for it soon presented itself and the mcubus of political slavery 
was added to that of economic servitude. The fact, however, 
which specially deserves to be noted ..here is that long before- 
this event took place entire populations of artisans and workers 
that everywhere constitute the strongest bulwark of a nation’s 
freedom had already been brought under a system of capitali¬ 
stic slavery. Having been accustomed to swallow the camel 
of economic exploitation for generations they could hardly 
afford to strain at the gnat of political subjection when in its 
turn it presented itself. * Pi 

< 22nd November 192 $ 

LONG LIVE LALAJI 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Lala Lajpatrai is dead. Long live Lalaji. Men like 
Lalaji cannot die so long as the sun shines in the Indian sky^ 
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Lalaji means an institution* r From his youth he made of his 
country’s service a religion*. And „ his patriotism was no 
narrow creed. <He loved his country because he, loved the 
world. His nationalism was international. Hence his hold on 
the European mind. • He claimed a large circle of friends in 
Europe and America. They loved him because they knew 
him. 

His activities were multifarious. He was an ardent social 
and religious reformer. Like many of.U5 he became a politi¬ 
cian because his zeal for social and religious reform demanded 
participation in politics. He observed at an early, stage of his 
public career that much reform of the type he wanted was not 
possible until the country was freed from foreign, domination. 
It appeared to him, as to most of us, as a poison corrupting 
every department of life. L 

It is impossible to think of a single public movement in 
which Lalaji was not to be found. , His. love of service was 
insatiable. . He founded educational institutions; he befriended 
the suppressed classes ; poverty wherever found claimed his 
attention. He surrounded young men with extraordinary 
affection. No young man appealed to him in vain for help. 
In the political field he was indispensable.; He was fearless 
in the expression of his views. He suffered for it when suffer* 
ing had not become customary or fashionable. His life was an 
open book. His extreme frankness often embarrassed his 
friends* if it also confounded his critics. But he was incorri* 
gible. 

With all deference to my Musalmao friends, I assert that 
he was no enemy of Islam. His desire, to strengthen and 
purify Hinduism must npt be confounded with hatred of 
Musalmans or Islam. He was sincerely desirous of promoting 
and achieving Hindu Muslim unity. He wanted not Hindu 
Raj but he passionately wanted Indian Raj; he wanted all 
who called themselves Indians to have absolute equality. I 
wish that Lalaji’s death would teach us to trust one another* 
And we could easily do this if we could but shed fear. 
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There will be, as ther^ must- be; a demand lor a national 
memorial. In my humble opinion no memorial can be com¬ 
plete without a definite determination to achieve . the freedom 
for which he lived and died so hobly. Let us recall what has 
-after all proved to be his last will. He has bequeathed to the 
younger generation the task- of vindicating India’s freedom 
and honour. Will they prove worthy of the trust he reposed 
in them ? Shall we the older survivors—men and women— 
deserve to have bad Lalaji as a countryman by making a fresh, 
United? supreme effort to realise the dream of - a long line of 
patriots In’ which Lalaji was so. distinguished a member ? 

3 Nor may we forget the Servants of People Society which 
-he founded for the promotion of his many activities all design¬ 
ed for the advancement of» the country. His ambition in 
respect of the Society was very high. He wanted a number of 
young men all over India to join together in a common cause 
and work with one will, 1 »Thfc Society anu infant not many 
iyears old He had hardly' time f - enough.' to consolidate this 
great work of his. It is a national trust requiring the nation’s 
■care and attention. 

CONDOLENCES FROM. OVERSEAS , 

4 Anavd Yuvaks ? send,me the following message from 
Port Louis, Mauritius 1 : -'i 

* **Deeply regret Lalaji’s death. Irreparable loss national 
cause. Tender heartfelt condolence bereaved ramily.” i 

Transvasal f Khatri- Mandal, Johannesburg, * sends the 
following: 

-♦ * “ Khatri community deeply mourns death ' great patriot 
^Lalaji. Kindly convey-message condolence to bereaved family." 
Patidar Society, Johannesburg cables ; i - 
"Tatidar community mourns death great patriot Lala 
-Lajpatrai. Kindly convey Society's- condolence to bereaved 
Tamily.” 


4-l 
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SOME MORE POSERS IN AHIMSA 

22nd November, IQ 28 

SOME MORE POSERS IN AHIMSA 

' By M. C 'Gandhi* 

. 1 i . 

* Letters in connection with the calf incident still continue 
to pour in. But I have had my, full say already and such 
letters as needed a reply I have already answered. X however 
feel ia duty bound to deal with some posers addressed to me 
by some correspondents. Not to do so might.. lead to conse¬ 
quences not warranted by my action. 

Ji 

One of them writes : f * { 

. “ My baby is four months old. It fell. ill a fortnight 

after its birth and there seems no end of its ailment in 
sight. Several vaidyas and doctors have tried their skill 
uponiiim, but in vain ; some of them now even decline to 
administer any medicine to him. They feel, and I feel 
with them, that the fate of the poor thing is sealed. 
I have a big family to maintain and I feel myself reduced 
to sore straits as X haye an accumulation of debts. Nor 
can I any longer bear to see the terrible sufferings of the 
baby. Would you kindly tell me what I should.do in the 
circumstances ?" * . , ; 4 

It is clear that this friend has not, been reading Navajwan 
carefully or he would not have* asked this question. There 
would be no warrant for taking the |ifq of the baby even if all 
the doctors in the world were to pronounce the case to be hope¬ 
less because it would always be possible for its father to nurse 
it. He can soothe the baby in a variety of ways, its size unlike 
the calfs bein^manageable,. It ig only when every possible 
avenue of service however small is closed and the last ray of 
hope of the patient surviving seems extinct that one is justified 
in putting him out of pain, and then too only if one^ is com¬ 
pletely free from the taint of selfish feeling- In the present 
case, not only is the service of the ailing baby possible, but the 
main consideration that, on the father's own admission, weighs 
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with him is the personal inconvenience involved in nursing the 
baby. Largeness of the family or one's pecuniary difficulty 
can never serve as a justification for putting an end to the life 
of an ailing patient and I have not the' slightest doubt that in 
the present instance, it is the bounden duty of the father to 
lavish all his love and care on his suffering baby. There is 
however one thing more which he can do r if he has sense 
enough to see it, he should resolve forthwith to lead a life of 
perfect self-restraint and further stop procreating irrespective 
of whether his present baby survives or not. 

II 

Another friend writes in the course of a Hindi letter: 

*T am the manager of . . .' goshala % There 

are in my charge some' 500 head of cattle. They are all 
utterly useless for any purpose and are simply eating their 
bead off. Out of these from 350 to 400 animals on the 
average are constantly at death’s door, destined to die off 
One by one in the long end every year. Now tell me what 
am I to do V 9 4 * * 1 

As I have already explained, giving the short shrift, from 
considerations of financial expediency, can never be compatible 
with non-violence. And if it is a fact that not a day passes in 
this goshala without some animal or other* dying painfully in 
the manner of that calf in the Ashram, it makes out a strong 
case for closing the goshala at once for it betra> s * fearful mis¬ 
management. The calf in the Ashram 1 was reduced to such 
piteous plight only as the result of an accident but daily in¬ 
stances like this should ipso facto be impossible in a well 
managed institution. The "duty of the management in the 
present case is thus clear. - It is incumbent uj&n them and 
upon the organisers of all similarly placed institutions to devise 
the most effective means of nursing and ministering to the 
needs of diseased and ailing cattle. I would also recommend 
to them for careful study and consideration my description of 
an ideal panjrapole and the way it ought to be managed that I 
have given more than once in these pages. 
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III 

Writes a Kanbi friend: 

“There is a grazing ground for the cattle near our- 
village. It is overrun by a herd of deer about five to seven 
hundred strong. They work havoc upon all our cotton 
saplings. We are in a fix. We can easily get rid of them* 
by employing professional watchmen who would kill them. 
for the venison they would get. What would be your- 
advice to a man in my condition ? Again when insect 
pests attack our crops the only way to deal with them is to 
light a fire of hay which means making a holocaust of the- 
insect pests. What course would you suggest in these 
circumstances Y* 

This question is of a different order from the other two 
questions; it falls under the category of the monkey question,, 
not the calf question. I am unable to guide any one in the* 
path of himsa m In fact no person can lay down for another the 
limit to which he may commit himsa; this is a question which 
everybody must decide for himself according to the measure of" 
his capacity for ahimsa m This much however I can say without 
any hesitation that to use the analogy of the monkeys to justify 
the killing of the deer would only betray a laziness of thought 
and lack of discrimination ; the two cases are so dissimilar. Be¬ 
sides, I have not yet decided to kill the monkeys, nor is there 
any likelihood of my doing so presently. On the contrary it has- 
been and shall be my ceaseless anxiety to be spared that painful 
necessity. Moreover there is quite a number of ways of keep¬ 
ing off the deer from the fields which would be impossible in 
the case of elusive creatures like monkeys. Whilst therefore 
reiterating what every farmer knows from his daily experience 
also to be true, viz that destruction of small insects and worms, 
is inevitable in agriculture' I am unable to proceed any further,, 
but must content myself by stating generally that it is the 
sacred duty of everybody to avoid committing himsa to the best: 
of one’s power. 
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IV 

Still another friend writes : 

"You say that an absolute observance of ahimsa is in¬ 
compatible with life in the body,, that so long as a man is 
in the flesh he cannot escape the commission of hirnsa m 
some form or other as the very process of our physical 
existence involves himsa . How then can ahimsa be the 
highest virtue, the supVeme duty ? Would you set forth as 
the highest religious ideal a code of conduct which is 
altogether impossible of being fulfilled in its completeness 
by man ? A nd if you do, what would be the practical worth 
, of such an ideal ?” 

My humble submission is, that contrary to what this writer 

* ^ays, the very virtue of a religious ideal Ii^in the fact that it 
A cannot be completely realised in the flesh. For a rejigious ideal 

must be proved by faith and how can faith have play if perfec¬ 
tion could be attained by the spirit while it was still surrounded 
by its ‘earthly vesture of decay? Where would there be scope 
for its infinite expansion which is its essential characteristic ? 
Where, would be room for that constant striving, that ceaseless 

* quest after the ideal that is the basis of all spiritual progress, if 
mortals could reach the perfect state while still in the body? If 
^uch easy perfection in the body was possible all we would 
have to do would be simply to follow a cut and dry modeL 
Similarly if a perfect code of conduct were possible for all there 
would be no room for a diversity of faith and religions because 
there would be only one standard religion which everybody 
would have \o follow* 

The virtue of an ideal consists in its boundlessness. But 
although religious ideals must thus front their very nature re¬ 
main unattainable by imperfect human beings, although by 

* virtue , of their boundlessness they may seem ever to recede 
farther away from us, the nearer we go to them, still they are 

-closer to us than our very hands and feet because we are more 
^•certain of their reality and truth than even of our own physical 
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being. This faith in one’s ideals alone constitutes true life, in. 
fact it is man’s all in all. * 

Blessed is the man who can ^perceive the law bf ahtmsa in <. 
the midst of the raging fire of htmsa all around him. We bow 
in reverence before such a man; he lays the whole world under 
debt by his example. The more adverse the circumstances 
around him, the intenser grows his longing for deliverance 
from the bondage of flesh which is a vehicle of htmsa and 
beckons him on to that blessed state which in the words of the 
poet 

“Even the Great Masters saw only in a trance 

Which even their tongue could not declare," » 
a state in'which the will to live is completely overcome by the- 
ever active desire to realise the ideal of ahtmsa and all t attach¬ 
ment to the body ceasing man is freed from the further faeces-- 
sity of possessing an earthly tabernacle. But so long as that 
consummation is not reached a man, must go on paying the 
toll of htmsa, for himsa is inseparable from all physical exis* - 
tence and it will have its due. 1 

(Translated from Navajivan by P.) 


22nd November, 1928 
FALSE TO HIS DHARMA 

The intelligentsia of India are behind those of no other 
country in talents or power of understanding. They should Use 
their talents and all their new knowledge to .enquire /into the- 
causes of the appalling poverty of the rural population ’and dis¬ 
cover and work out remedies. Until a more satisfactory solution 
is found it is their sacred and urgent duty to examine, and if 
found even in a measure good, try the remedy of Khadi. If 
they find that hand-spinning is the only supplementary cottage 
industry that can be takenup-by-large masses of people nor¬ 
mally engaged in agriculture whose time is available for other 
work during a great part of the year, they are bound to carry 
that conviction into practice and protect the Khadi industry' 
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themselves and call upon the State and people to do likewise. 
Any other course would he country to dharma . In the course 
of a lecture delivered by Mr- P. J. Thomas, University Profe¬ 
ssor of Economics in Madras, the problem of rural reconstruc¬ 
tion was approached with commendable warmth of feeling. 
The professor did not mince matters despite the thoroughly 
official auspices under which he spoke. His Excellency the 
Governor of Madras occupied the chair and among those who 
were present to lend importance to the meeting were the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, the principals of three big 
colleges, at least one minister in charge of .a portfolio of Go¬ 
vernment, and the head of the Department of Agriculture. 

‘ v “ In the India of the present day,” the professor said, “ the 
problem urgently needing our attention is the appalling pover¬ 
ty and distressing backwardness of our teeming population. 
Such poverty and backwardness exist both in the countryside 
< and in the town ; in the country, it is due to the unremunera- 
tive character of agriculture* our predominant occupation ; and 
1 in the towns where poverty is no less intense f and perhaps even 
more poignant, it is connected mainly with the decay of our 
handicrafts and the slow progress of our manufacturing indus- 
r tries.” “ The neglect of agriculture and the countryside is,” he 
warned, “ bound to disintegrate civilizations and ruin kingdoms. 
The invention of the steam engine gave a phenomenal advan¬ 
tage to machine industry and made industrial countries wealthy 
and powerful, but today such countries are in a pitiable plight 
owing to various new developments.” 

Mr- Thomas pointed out, that our **agriculturists are almost 
entirely petty peasants cultivating small holdings. The entry 
of India into the welter of world economy caused by all the 
recent changes in long distance transport has in various ways 
worsened tbe position of the Indian agriculturists.” In tracing 
the causes of the miserable condition of the people of India, 
Mr. Thomas did not, happily, forget *the loss of supplementary 
income from domestic’ handicraft due to the competition of 
•machine industry. But, alas, beyond mentioning it, be did not 
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care to examine it further or utter a single suggestion about it. 
It is truly remarkable, this conspiraqy of silence on the part of 
Commissions and even University professors. Yet Mr-Thomas’ 
words are emphatic and suggestive enough. “ If the Indian 
economist does not whole-heartedly give his attention to these 
pressing problems, he will be false "to his dharma and unworthy 
of his profession, for it is his duty to study the economic evils 
of the community and to suggest suitable remedies.” C, R. 


2 gih November^ 1928 
WHO SHOULD WEEP ? 

[I have Deiore me notes of A chary a Kripalani’s speech 
delivered at Jabalpur at a public meeting from which I take 
the following striking extracts to show what the British people 
have lost through Lalaji’s death. Though the vast majority ©f 
them are today ignorant of Lalaji’s genuine friendship towards 
them, a day will come when they will , realise what service 
patriots like Lalaji have rendered to them. M. K. G.] 

“ But there \s another party which should participate with 
us today in this our immense loss though it may be uncons¬ 
cious of what it has lost. Our rulers have ,a vast empire at 
stake. And in Lalaji they have lost a . friend true and sincere, 
a friend who helped them even every time that he was punish¬ 
ed and insulted by blind and intoxicated authority. 

“ It was in the Partition agitation days that Lalaji was de¬ 
ported without trial by the Government and yet when he re¬ 
turned he resisted the •vertures of the so-called extjreme wing 
of the Congress politicians. He helped the Moderates headed 
by Phirozeshab and Gokhale. Though he was injured the most 
ye$ he turned the left cheek tq the nominal Christians who no 
more remember the virtues of their master. When the great 
War broke ©ut, Lalaji proved his loyalty again. He was at 
the time in America and was not allowed to return, as long as 
the War lasted and for a period afterwards, Yet while the 
War was going on and the fate of the Empire was trembling in 
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the balance, Lalaji forgot the injury to himself and from 
America blessed the so-called opportunity given to Indians to* 
fight side by side with the ^British. He welcomed the oppor¬ 
tunity given to India for Service to the Empire based upon in¬ 
justice. 

“Once more during the Non-eo-operation movement he was* 
sent to jail on a charge which could not bear the light o£ law 
and justice. But when he was discharged from jail he again 
helped his persecutors. He^leaded for entry into the Councils 
for what is called discriminate support. 

M This attitude of friendship to the powers that be lasted 
up to the last. A fortnight before his tragic passing away he 
was insulted, he was humiliated, not only he but the entire 
nation in his person, and that in most brutal and wanton 
fashion. Yet only five days after the incident he went to* 
Delhi when his wounds were hardly healed,-to plead with those 
of the younger generation whose warm blood would be satisfied 
with nothing less than complete * independence for their suffer¬ 
ing motherland. And then a week Afterwards came the end; 
hastened by the last favours of the masters whom* he served 
according to his lights up to the last/ Well therefore might the 
British 4 people^weep, and’ weep'they would were they not 
dazzled knd blinded by the pride of power. 

* If even after the departure of such trusty Indian friends,, 
tried and true, the Englishmen persist in their obstinacy, a time 
may come when the Indian generations to be will vow eternal 
fenmity to England. It inay even be the kind of enmity that 
Christians vowed and carried out through centuries against the 
Jews for the Christ who was crucified. It is quite possible 
that their domination may come to be viewed as a crucifixion 
of a whole nation and might rouse -the worst passions of the 
generations yet unborn. Let therefore the Empire take thought 
and take heed, make up while yet there is time for the night 
cometh when the di£ will have been cast and retreat and com¬ 
promise will be out of the question.” 
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LALAJI MEMORIAL 

29th November, 1928 
. LALAJI MEMORIAL 
BY M, K. Gandhi j 

I invite the attention of readers to the appeal for five : 
lakhs issued over the signatures of Dr. Ansari, Pandit 1 
Malaviyaji and Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla. Signatures have 1 
been purposely restricted to those only without whose sig-* 
natures no memorial can be considered truly national. There? 
was great difficulty in choosing other names' Nor was there^ 
time enough to consult all the parties whose names should 
appear, if some of them might. After all if the prestige of 
Lalaji’s name is not enough to induce the public to subscribe 
liberally, no names however many or distinguished they may 
be are likely to fetch subscriptions. The only assurance there¬ 
fore the public need have in respect of memorials such as this 
is that the appeal must be from those whose names are a 
guarantee of good faith and honest administration. The three"' 
signatories are more than ample guarantee of these essentials. " 
I hope that the response will be quick and generous. It is 
to be wished that all those who have come under LalajiV 
benign influence will send in their mite. The Memorial will 
gain in weight for small subscriptions making up the total of 
five lakhs. If we can collect five lakhs from five lakhs men' 
and women, this collection by itself will be substantial propa^ 
ganda for Swaraj. And if the minimum sum fixed by the 
signatories to the appeal is made up principally 6f small subs¬ 
criptions, no pressure will be felt by any one during these hard 
times. If monied men have a special duty in such matters, the* 
others are not on that account absolved fromr their dutv of 
contributing according to their ability. * 

I suggest therefore to the various associations and 
societies that they make immediate collections from all on 
their rolls or under their influence. We have at least 27,00,000 
students in high schools and’colleges. They can always save* 
from their pocket money enough to make a very substantial 
60 
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sum. Nor should the suppressed classes lag behind in tender¬ 
ing their quota. 

We often waste tune ana energy in aebating and wrang¬ 
ling over a multitude of suggestions and rehearse many possible 
improvements, Let such criticsremember that perfection is 
not possible in bum an undertakings.-, Let us therefore try to . 
do well things even though we may think of better things so 
long as what is presented to us, for acceptance , is not open to 
any fatal objection an d especially when it comes from tried 
and trusted leaders,« , f _ 11 

# Any subscriptions sent to the Young Indiq office will be i 
acknowledged in these columns. j 

appeal for five lakhs 

To * . 

^ The Citizens of India. > 

It is. but meet that there should be a national memorial to 
the revered memory of a patriot so brave, so great and so self- 
sacrificing as Lala Lajpatrai. We the undersigned have there¬ 
fore taken it upon ( ourse!ves to make,an appeal to the generous 
publiG for funds which we,hope will meet with universal, 
response* If we expect large donations* from the rich, we 
know that Lalaji’s spirit would find the greatest. solace from 
the coppers of the poor* We. propose to announce later the 
exact,manner in which the fpnds will be used, but we constitute 
ourselve^ as trustees for the funds with power to associate 
others * with us in their, administration, .We may, however,„ 
generally state that we shall use them for the^ advancement of 
Lalajfs many political activities to which.he so nobly gave the 
best , part of his life. / We shall naturally bear , in mind his 
great creation and the instrument of his. operations—the 
Servants of the People Society.* i 

r We f have fixed the> su^ of rws. i>,uu,uuu (five lakhs) as 
tho minimum. that a grateful country should give to Lalaji’s. 
memory. Regard being had to the* bad times through which 
we are passings ye have chosen the lowest sum. consistently 



GOOD IF TRUE 

with Lalaji's all-India greatness and the cause to* which the 
monies are to be devoted. 

Subscriptions should be sent to Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla, 
8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta, who has kindly Consented 
to act as Secretary and Treasurer for the fund. 

M. A. ANSARI 

26th November, 1928 MAD AN MOHAN MALA VITA 

GHANSHYAMDAS BIRLX 


2 gtk November. igz8 

, GOOD IF TRUE 

Dr. Satyapal sent me on 22nd November, 1928 the follow¬ 
ing telegram s 1 

u Lala Lajpatrai's death causes irreparable loss to 
Punjab. I offer my most humble and affectionate saluta¬ 
tions to the great departed leader at this deplorable and 
critical juncture. I on my behalf and of other friends wh6 
differed fromiLalaji assure friends who were offended foi* 
differing from JLalaji that we hereby sink all differences 
and resolve starting with a clean slate/ We b^ar’no ill 
will, we have no prejudice and we offer our hearty cb- 
operation in all political movements started by Lalaji ana 
we place ourselves unreservedly at the disposal of such* 
friends. We offer hearty invitation to all these friends 
who have remained away from the Congress to join hands 
with us vigorously to pursue the campaign of Swarajya, 
for which Lalaji lived and died. Henceforth in sacred 
memory of Lalaji we resolve to present a united front, even 
if it be possible by our complete surrender.” 

, It reflects great credit upon its authors, if the sentiments 
expressed in the telegram are heartfelt. I am obliged to utte^ 
this note of warning because I have known so many 1 such’ 
death-bed repentances that one is neve* sure'whether they are 
heartfelt or whether* they are due to the impulse of the 
moment, or what is worse, outward pressure! The atifhors 
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will never be able to bury the hatchet if inside their heart they 
feel that their opposition to Laiaji was justified and warranted* 
by circumstances and dictated by no selfish consideration or 
other unworthy motives but by the purest patriotism. If such 
was the case there would be no cause for repentance. One 
can only be just to the memory of a dead man, one cannot 
wipe from one’s memory the wrong he might have really done. 
Repentance pre-supposes conviction of one's own error. If 
then the authors feel that on the whole they wronged Laiaji in 
his lifetime or that the motive for their opposition was mixed 
then the repentance is genuine and should last. Subject to 
this reservation, I tender my congratulations to Dr. Satyapal 
and his companions on this patriotic message and hope that 
there would be a strong, sustained and united effort in the 
Punjab to carry on the mission bequeathed by Laiaji- In many 
respects it is possible for the Punjab to give the lead to the 
whole of India, if only the Punjab wills it, and if party feeling 
and communaiism disappear in that land of five rivers. If the 
Punjab press, instead of indulging in vituperation and innuen¬ 
does as a portion of it deos, will but educate public opinion 
along right lines, I have no doubt; that the rest of India will 
follow., Nothing can be a greater monument to the memory of 
Laiaji than that the Punjab should lead all India along the 
right path. , M. K. G. 


29th November, 1928 
A. BLOT ON BOMBAY’ 

. By M. K. Gandhi 

Sjt. Nagindas Amulakhrai of Ghatkopar Sarvajanik Jiva- 
daya Khata has sent to the President, Municipal Corporation^ 
the following reasoned letter on the question of milk supply to 
Bombay: , j 

, ".I. Newlyxalved buffaloes of the best breed giving, 
utmost quantity of milk are brought to Bombay with their 
young ones and sold from Grant Road Station yard to* 
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'Supply daily want of the cattle owners who have to pur¬ 
chase them to replace those which go dry after one milking 
period (9 to 12 months) is over. The owner has to pay 
about Rs* 300 per head for a fresh buffalo while he receives 
only about Rs. 60 per head for his dry one. 

“From a letter addressed by the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner of Bombay to the Corporation dated the 15th De¬ 
cember, 1924, the following statement of facts is very 
important: * , * 

“‘The high price at which milk is being sold in 
Bombay at present and the increase in. the price with 
which we are being threatened are entirelydne to the faulty 
system of stabling animals in the heart of a big city. The 
mam causes of this high price of milk are : 

(1) the costly feeding of animals, and 

(2) the heavy depreciation on the initial cost of the 
animals. 

“ * As regards the first, the milch cattle in Bombay are 
Ted on highly nitrogenous and expansive foods in order to 
xnaintain them in good milking condition, under the artifi¬ 
cial condition in which they are kept. This kind of feeding 
would not be necessary if they were kept in more natural 
surroundings. Further, forage has to be imported into the 
city, many miles away from where it is grown, and both 
the cost of transport and the cost of storing it in a place 
like Bombay, where storage expenses are very high, add to 
the cost of feeding. I 

** * The second and more important reason is the heavy 
depreciation on the initial cost of the animals. Under the 
present system, owing to various considerations, arising 
out of the unnatural conditions under which the animals 
are kept in the city, the cattle owner has no other option 
but to sell his animal to the butcher when it gets dry. The 
xlifference between the price he so receives, and the original 
price is very great, and this difference goes into the cost of 
the milk. 
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f 4 4 This can be avoided, if animals are kept under more 
natural conditions-and given a chance to bear calves again 
and live out their life. Of recent years the initial cost of' 
the milch animals imported into Bombay has increased 
considerably, without a corresponding increase in the pricer 
fetched by the animals when they run dry. This is one 
more reason for the present high cost of milk* and unless- 
measures are taken to do away entirely with the present 
city stables, the dangers of a further increase in the cost of 
milk will continue to exist. * 

M ‘Apart from these local considerations, the premature 
slaughter of useful animals brought to Bombay results in a 
constant drain on one of the natural resources of this 
country. But lor the existing system of town stabling* few 
valuable animals, if any, would find their way to the 
slaughter houses/ 

"This pernicious system of keeping stables in the city 
further leads to the loss by death of thousands of vatuable 
calves and young buffaloes which are left by the owners to 
starve in the open exposed to all the inclemencies of 
weather, as they would not feed them with any part of their 
mother’s milk and certainly not rent a stallin order to 
' accommodate them. 1 

"Doctor Harold Mann, D. Sc., Director of Agriculture,. 

: Bombay Presidency, in his report on milch cattle stables in 
' Bombay in the year 1919 stated as follows:— 

,M *The collection of animals housed together,' the accu¬ 
mulation of dung even for a few hours, the smell which 
cannot be avoided when large numbers of animals are 
packed in a confined space in a thickly populated area, the 
collection of milk in large quantities in the dusty and 
possibly disease-infected air of towns, all these tend towards^ 
the lowering of the standard of milk produced, lead to the 
creation of a nuisance in the neighbourhood and may result 
in the possible dissemination of disease by means of the 
flies, which inevitably follow cattle stables/ 
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“I give below a statement 1 showing ' the number of 
buffaloes slaughtered at the Bandra and Kurla Municipal 
Slaughter Houses along with the number of calves both of 
cows and buffaloes tortured to death in tBe city of Bombay 
and brought to Tardeo flats for disposal from 1st April 19^9 
to 3lst March 1928 : r 


Year ending 

Buffaloes slaughtered" at 

Newly born 


Bandrp 

- V ' 

Total 

1 young calves tor¬ 

31 st March 

Kurla 

tured to death. 

1920 

10,240 

6,782 

17,022 

16,&8 

IQ 2 I 

10,241 

6,282 

16,523 

18,394 

1922 

11,536 

7,408 

18,944 

22,086 

1923 

11,00$ 

8,265 

19,214 

20,564 

1924 

11,396 

7,705 

i9,ioi 

19,981 

1925 

11,248 

10,416 

21,664 ’ 

21.733 

1926 

11,420 

8,442 

19,862 

18,271 

1927 

10,912 

8,754 

19,666 

20,097 

1928 

10,800' 

9,722 

20,522 

19 . 27 ° 

“It does not reflect any credit to the Bombay Munici- 


pality, representing the best intellect bf the country, to 
import best breed of cattle from outside Bombay and to 
slaughter them* at the rate bf 2o f ooo per year, although 
capable of bearing calves, again and again for a long time 
and torturing to death all their calves-^about 20,000 every 
year. Even in America and Europe no milch cattle that 
are likely to bear calves again are 'ever allowed to be 
slaughtered. J J ' 1 

“Mr. W. Smith, Imperial Dairy Expert, Bangalore, in 
the Dairy’Journal of April, 1927, states: 'Fresh milk is 75 % 
cheaper in London than in our capital cities which is a 
serious state of affairs when we consider the earning power 
and the consequent spending power of the workman in 
Bombay as compared with the earning power of his London 
confrere,* 

“Considered purely from an economic point of view 
the poor of Bombay of all religions and creeds suffer im^ 
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mensely for want of milk which is responsible for the 
inoreasing high infant mortality in Bombay. 

j “Such constant drain on the cattle wealth of the 
country and the destruction of the dry cattle and their 
calves by Bombay has made t cattle stock very scarce in 
the whole country and a buffalo which could be had for 
Rs. 60 in 1903 costs now Rs. 300 which state of affairs 
directly affects the milk supply of Bombay. 

“From the letter of the Municipal Commissioner 
No. H. 80-C dated the 10th August, _ 1928, it appears that 
Borpbay used t p consume about ,23,000 gallons of milk 
per day in the year 1923. which may correctly be taken at 
6,000 maunds jjer day in the year 1928 and the maximum 
rate^of milk in the year 1903 was Rs t J> per maund which 
an the year 1928 is Rs # J5 per maurn^ The daily loss 
accordingly for the^ear 1928 owing to t^he dearth, of milk 
over the same quantity in 1903 is ,Rs. 60,000 per day 
amounting to Rs. 2 chores and 19 lacs for the year. 

‘‘The Superintendent of Markets in, his letter No. M. 
1143-C dated the 24th* September, 1927, states that the 
maximum number of f buffaloes, slaughtered j per day at 
Bandra is 33 yielding 16,5000 lbs. of beef and at Kurla 18, 
yielding 10,800 lbs., in all 27,300 lbs. of fhe value of Rs. 
6,825 per day at four annas per lb. (first class rate). Taking 
the same ratio of dearness as that of milk the loss per day 
in buffalo beef in the year c 1928 over that in, 1903 is Rs, 
4t550> * €•> Rs. 16 lacs and 50 thousand for the whole year. 
This gives clear idea as to how much Bombay will gain by 
snaking arrangements for protection and how much it loses 
by the slaughter as at present. f ; . t 

“Bombay Municipality does feel for the daily havoc 
and therefore does not issue licenses for over 16,000 buffa¬ 
loes in pom bay stables and has not allowed new stables to 
be built for many years but that is not an effective preven¬ 
tive for the slaughter nor the right means foe the increase 
of cheap milk supply. Obviously the only way to get cheap 
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milk in the city of Bombay is on one side to stop the 
slaughter of dry cattle and on the other side to breed them 
and to rear the young stock. Thus supply of milk can be 
added from two different directions and the cost of milk 
production very much cheapened without having to send 
them up-country and purchase fresh ones every year. 

“It behoves the greatest city of India to make provision 
for its own regular milk herd of about 36,000 animals in 
about 100 stables with about 400 acres of fodder and 
pasture land at different places near Bombay for the milk 
supply. 

“Bombay by its conduct as at present has disgraced 
itself and has created a blot on its good name. All citizens 
feeling proud of Bombay as well as the Municipality should 
now immediately take active steps to efface the blot and 
to remove the stables from the heart of the city and to 
start Municipal cattle breeding and dairy farms near 
Bombay. The Municipality is further requested to en¬ 
courage individual efforts by getting all convenience' for 
their transport of milk from suburbs to Bombay at 
convenient times and at nominal rates of season tickets 
with no luggage pass fares, and of carriage of' all kinds of 
animal feeds and animals from and to the suburbs and for 
grazing and fodder growing land facilities in the suburbs 
within and without Municipal limits so (hat cattle owners 
may be induced to remove their stables from the heart 
of the city.” 

Bombay has been called Bombay the beautiful. If Bombay 
means merely Malabar Hill and Chowpati and beauty is to be 
referred only to the exterior, then Bombay is certainly beauti¬ 
ful. But if the heart of Bombay is penetrated, like most of 
3 ur cities it is ugly both in appearance and reality. The in¬ 
difference of city fathers to the milk supply of their city is 
truly criminal and the facts carefully compiled in the foregoing 
letter do constitute a ‘blot* on Bombay the beautiful. But it 
seems to me to be useless merely to blame the members of the 
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Municipality. They are after all what the voters make them. 
If Bombay is to have a cheap supply of pure milk the education 
of the voters should be undertaken on a wide scale. They should 
be taught never to vote for 'an y candidate who does not pledge 
himself to ’ secure a proper milk supply for the city in the 
quickest possible time. In the language of Blatchford milk 
should be treated like postage stamps. It should not be left to 
private enterprise but should be the first care' of every 
Municipality. 


; 2gth November, 1928 

HAND-SPINNING IN MYSORE 
• , By M. K. Gandhi 

No state id India has so systematically encouraged hand¬ 
spinning as the State of Mysore. I have before me a copy o£ 
the note prepared by Sjt C. Ranganatha Rao Sahib, the Director 
of Industries in Mysore, for submission • to the State Sub-com; 
mittee‘'constituted to consider the question of hand-spinning,* 
I give the note below in full; * > j 

“An attempt is being made at Badanval, a village 
seven miles south of Nanjangud, to test by intensive work 
the practicability of introducing hand-spinning as a sub 
sidiary occupation to our agriculturists. Badanval and the 
villages round about are favourably situated for carrying 
out such a test. The raiyats here grow a local variety o 
cotton and a large majority of them are very poor. Ther# 
is no subsidiary occupation worth the name and th 
agriculturist has plenty of spare time except when he i 
actually employed on field work. The spinning of yarn hr 
hand had died out less than 20 years ago and several ol 
women well remembered the days when they were employe 
in spinning yarn in their girlhood. The spinning wheel 
were still stored up in their attics and the occupation w i 
only given up because there was no demand for the yan 
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There were a few Adikarnataka weavers plying theirr 
trade but they were using mill yarn* 

M It was decided to make an intensive experiment here^ 
A scheme for the purpose was obtained from the Secretary 
of the All-India Spinners' Association who not only lent 
an officer trained in this work, but also undertook to sell! 
the finished goods*" A working capital of Rs. 3 , 50 ° was- 
sanctloned for the purchase of raw cotton and giving 
advances to spinners, weayers, etc. A grant * of Rs. ’ 1,725 
was sanctioned towards out-right expenditure required to - 
meet the charges on account of establishment and it was^ 
expected that in the initial stages the operations would- 
tnvolve a loss of Rs. 500 and separate provision was made 
for meeting this loss. The working capital was subse¬ 
quently increased by Government to Rs* 10,000. 

** The special organiser sent by the All-India Spinners* 
Association started work on 1st November, 1927. Sixty- 
two spinners, mostly Adikarnataka weavers’were willing 
to restart working their charkhas if raw cotton was advanc¬ 
ed to them and an undertaking was given that the yarn 
made would be purchased. When they found that the 
special organiser actually meant business, spinning spread 
rapidly to the surrounding villages. The average output 
of yarn for the first three months was about 500 lbs. and 
the number of charkhas had increased to 398 at the end of 
this period. The production during the succeeding three 
months was 740 lbs. and the number of charkhas rose to 
560. By the end of June 1928, the number of charkhas 
had risen to 1,000. The total weight of yarn spun up to 
the end of August 1928 for the ten months since the com¬ 
mencement of operations in the centre was 7,744 lbs. and' 
the price paid for this yarn is Rs. 6,711. After spinning 
had become fairly established, advances of raw cotton were 
discontinued and the spinners were required to buy their 
own cotton. Advances of money were also discontinued in- 
May 1928. The cotton spun in the early months was very^ 
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coarse, the count ranging from 6 to 8 and was purchased at 
the rate of four annas per ball of 13 tolas. The purchase 
1 by weight was also discontinued with a view to induce the 
-spinners to spin higher counts and the purchase at present 
is effected mostly by length. The count of yarn spun at 
•present varies from 10 to l3. ,■ * 

< “ The average production of a spinner per month work¬ 

ing during spare time is about 2 ibs. and her daily earnings 
» varies from, 34 ’ to l anna a day. Small as this amount 
would seem, there are 1,000 spinners who find it worth 
while to earn this wage hy putting three or. four, hours of 
work at the wheel daily, 

“ Along with .the introduction of hand-spinning in the 
-centre, arrangements were made with some of the looms at 
Badanval to weave the yarn into cloth., ,At first only towels 
could be made with the yarn. As finer yarn was produced, 
sheets, coatings, and turban cloth were made.. There are at 
present 62 looms engaged in weaving the yarn produced at 
>the centre. All varieties of goods are made. By the end 
of June 1928, about 9,200 yards of Kfiadi weighing 3,083 lbs. 
-and valued at Rs. 3,741 had been made. The value of the 
production during the months of July and August 1928 
amounted to Rs. 3 , 3/2 gtving an average of Rs. 1,686 per 
month. 

“The total sales by; the end of June amounted to 
Rs. 3,777 of which Rs. 714 was sold through the Stores 
♦Purchase Committee and the balance to the general public. 
The Stores Purchase Committee have since placed an 
order for about 15,003 yards of double thread coating cloth 
*and 600 turbans with the centre and about half the produc¬ 
tion is absorbed by Government departments at present. 

“ Careful statistics are maintained of the earnings of 
weavers. It is found on an average they weave about 62 
yards of cloth a month and earn about R*. 7 during the 
period. They work from two to three hours a day. 

“ A balance sheet was struck at the end of June 1928. 
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It was found, that the working capital had suffered no 
diminution and it had on the other hand increased by 
Rs. 152. The provision of Rs. 500 to meet any loss that 
might occur had proved unnecessary. 

. “ But the Issues involved at present are of such vital 
importance that the gain or loss of a few rupees in* the 
Initial stages of this experiment is of no moment.. If Rural 
Reconstruction, is to be achieved in the future, work must 
be found for the people living in our villages,* work such as 
they can do and such as can profitably employ their idle 
time. The Agricultural Commission recognise the urgent 
need for a subsidiary occupation for the Indian agriculturist 
but are vague in their recommendations as to what this 
occupation should be. They make no reference to hand¬ 
spinning presumably because the earnings in this occupa¬ 
tion are so slight. But the irony of the situation is, the 
insignificant income yielded by hand-spinning is large 
enough for a large proportion of our village folk to induce 
them to strive for it. There is no occupation that is so 
easily learned as hand-spinning and that interferes so little 
with the main avocations of life. In the absence of a more 
paying occupation it seems a folly to reject hand-spinning 
simply because in the, eyes of the dwellers in towns the 
wages of the hand-spinner^ are so inconsiderable. Hand- 
spinning should not be encouraged and cannot be establish¬ 
ed wherever a more profitable subsidiary occupation can be 
started. But ia centres where no other alternative occupa^r 
tion is available, hand-spinning should be given a chance. 
The experience in working the charkhas for ten months 
at Badanval has shown that with larger wheels and with 
cotton of longer staple* finer yarn can be spun. Improved 
charkhas are being introduced and the new variety of cotton 
introduced by our Agricultural Department will be sown at 
Badanval during the ensuing season. One of the greatest 
obstacles in spinning finer counts on the spinning wheel is 
the fact of the cotton not having been suitably carded her 
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fore the slivers are made. This will soon be remedied as a 
suitable carding machine is being made at the Government 
Weaving Factory; . After these improvements are intro- 
duced there is every prospect of the spinner making yarn 
of 25 to 30 counts and the industry being thoroughly 
established.” 

After the note was read, the Sub-Committee resolved : 

»' I. that the work now carried 6n at Badanval should 
be continued on the lines indicated in the note. 

. . f* 2. that a co£y pf the note may be sent to the Deputy 

Commissioners, with a request to select suitable centres in 
their districts where work on similar lines may be or¬ 
ganised.- - 

u The Sub-Committee was of opinion that the District 
Economic Superintendents * r should be asked to visit 
Badanval and be made responsible for organising similar 
work in one centre in each district, the services of Spinning 
^Demonstrators trained at Badanval being utilised for such 
‘work”. 

T congratulate the Director and the Sub-Committee on the 
"thoroughness with which they are handling this very important 
national supplementary cottage industry. Naturally the Direc¬ 
tor is cautious in his note* Equally naturally every step taken 
in organising hand-spinning is 1 being taken with deliberation 
and due thought. The result 5 is that even from the very com¬ 
mencement [the Department Ibas been able to avoid loss on 
capitals -The Department did not disdain to profit by the 
labours of the All-India Spinners’ Association or to accept the 
technical assistance offered by it. It is quite clear from the 
report that the field to be covered by the wheel is vast enough 
to engage the attention of many workers in the field. I hope 
that the experiments' that are being carried on to perfect a 
village carding 'machine will succeed. The machine to be of 
value will have to be such as to be capable of being worked 
by the villagers. My own humble opinion is that it is not pos¬ 
sible to improve upon the carding-bow now in use in our villag- 
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es. The Technical Department of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association tried to introduce small changes in the original bow, 
but the foundation seems to be incapable of alteration, if we bear 
in mind the purpose for which the bow is intended. What is 
more, if the cotton to be carded is good, well-picked and well- 
cleaned, carding with the bow becomes an incredibly easy, 
simple and quick process and capable of being undertaken by 
even delicately built men and women* And my own experience 
ts that no more than five minutes need be given to carding 
and sliver-making for an hour’s spinning of thirty counts. Half 
a tola of thirty counts gives 320 yards, fine average speed for a 
good spinner. To card half a tola of cotton will not require 
more than five minutes for a tolerably good carder. And if 
the thousand spinners whom the Director mentions could be 
coaxed to learn carding,* they could prepare their own slivers 
and add a little more to their earning per hour, because it will 
be possible to give spinners who are their own carders a little* 
more wage than to those who spin with slivers prepared for- 
them. 

Whilst tendering my congratulations to the Mysore State 
upon its zeal on behalf of the poorest raiyats* I venture ta l 
remind the well-to-do citizens of Mysore and also the officials, 
that Khadi will not find an abiding place in the homes of the 
people of Mysore unless these two classes adopt Khadi for 
their own wear. They now know that it is possible to get as 
fine Khadi as they wish to possess. Let them not confuse the 
minds of the unsophisticated villagers by leading them to think 
that the so-called higher classes are not prepared to practise 
what they preach. Let theim remember the words of the 
Bhagavad Gitai r . t 

‘The simple folk imitate the action (not the speech) of ex¬ 
cellent men/ 
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* 6 th December ,, I92S 

THE LION OF THE PUNJAB 
It is difficult to' express my feelings of Lala Lajpatrai* 
after reading the eulogies in the English and vernacular papers- 
He is not dead. His spirit, his message is with the nation. 

The British Lion and the Lioir of India came to grips 
more than once. ‘‘Incorrigible* as Mr. Gandhi says he was.' 
His desire to see the ‘yoke' eased or removed was so intense, 
that words poured out regardless of any consequences to him¬ 
self. * He was fearless, if sometimes not quite just in his 
denunciations of the foreign rule. In the Legislative Assem- f 
bly last February, his voice vibrant with the deep indignation 
and emotion he felt, he told us what he thought in unmistaka¬ 
ble terms. He did everything with intensity, burnt himself out 
so to speak with the fire and zeal for freedom for his country. 
He seemed to leave himself no time for personal ease or restj 
I11 Lahore when I met him in March 192in the house of a 
friend, he sat very silently in a chair in a deep despondency 
and melancholy as an Aura and when he spoke his voice was 
gentle and weary and he sighed. The words he then spoke for 
me alone and I will keep them sacred. It was just a gentle 
message from an Indian to an Englishwoman. 

1 May I Venture to give a message to India? Revere this 
great son and in token of his memory makeup communal 
differences. ^ ’ ' 0 1 

Do not criticise ’ and handicap 'national leaders, cherish 
and help them while they are in your midst. The orations and 
elegies after they pass on will not be necessary.* India, make J 
up communal differences. The Great God is the Father of all.* 
In universal love may East and West find a solution to the- 
unrest and trouble. Only by love can we vanquish the differ¬ 
ences now existing. < 

In memory of the Lion who can roar no more may I 
entreat you to live in brotherly love ? Muslims, Hindus and 
Christians all followers of the Great Masters who have trodden 
this earth. 
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Indians, countrymen of the great soul Lalaji, lend me your 
ears. Let his memorial be: 

Peace and - good-will to all men irrespective of colour and 
creed. His soul rest in peace. 

EMMA HARKER 


6th December, 1928 

‘HER EYES ASr OUR EYES ’ 

[Mr. N. M. Bell is the joint Editor of a tiny monthly called 
the International Sunbeam published at 2 shillings per annum 
at 59. Mary’s Road, Christchurch 1 . He has favoured me with 
a copy of his monthly which contains the following interesting 
article. M, K* G.) 

India sees life through different windows than we do ; but her 
eyes are as our eyes , and sh£ has the same desires as sve have . 

Total world disarmament, the only material safeguard of 
peace, should be the outward and visible sign of that inward 
mental disarmament on which alone outward peace can rest 
secure. So long however, as one people is actually subjecting 
another to itself by superior military might, even the very first 
step towards this 1 inward mental disarmament has not been 
taken. * ' < 

What has this got to do with India ? Everything. 

When the Russian delegates made their histone proposals 
for total world disarmament before the- Special Disarmament 
Committee of the League of- Nations, what really prevented 
Great Britain from agreeing ? India. In India are some 70,000 
British troops and some 1,40,000 native levies, costing some 
£ 70,000,000 a year keeping some 350,000,000 Indians subject to 
British rule. When the Egyptians make their periodic attempt 
to secure peaceably the independence of their country from 
British domination, what prevents Britain from granting,their 
request t India. The Suez Canal is the mam route to India. 

Disarmament would mean to Great Bntian the loss of the 
‘brightest jewel* in the British imperial ’crown, and the end of ; 

61 
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her empire generally as distinct from, the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, the bonds of which are racial and sentimental, and 
not military. It is a disagreeable saying, but true, that empires 
rest on armaments . , 

Of all the books I have recently read on India, none have 
impressed me so much as Fielding-HalFs The Passing of Em¬ 
pire. Here we have a District officer giving the result of his 
twenty years* experience in Burma. And what is the conclu¬ 
sion of the whole matter according to him } India must govern 
herself f 

The old Village Communes must be re-established, with 
their Council of Elders and a Headman, not as now the agent 
of the Government, but the official representative of the village. 
Then District Councils must be formed out of the Village 
Councils and Provincial out of District, 

“ The Indian who has entered the Civil Service is really in 
an impossible position**: the English will not meet him as a 
social equal ;.he is separate from his own people. The present 
land laws are bad; the whole 49 Court procedure wrong from 
top to bottom“the perspective of the Indian penal code is 
wrong**;.and all because it is based on English law and “ the 
records of our courts in England is the most brutal and bloody 
in history.*' “ Humanity and justice,** he cries, “ are the only 
studies that I care for. Law is mainly a denial of both /’ 

India should govern herself But here is the crux of the 
whole matter.* The 44 British mercantile and other interests 
would refuse to give Indians any appreciable control of their own 
affairs/* .» 


5 th December , _ 

ITS GORY CAREER 
ByM K. Gandhi 

The certificate granted by the Punjab Government to the 
police seems to have emboldened the Lucknow police to outdo 
the Punjab police in the free use of the baton and the spear. 
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The Lucknow police seem according to Pandit Jawaharlat 
Nehru to have even used brickbats in order to disperse an utterly 
innocent crowd. Granted that the processionists were defying 
orders supposed to be legal, the police, I hold, were not justi¬ 
fied in charging the processionists unless injury on the part of 
the latter to person or property was imminent. I rely impli¬ 
citly on Pandit Jawaharlal’s narrative. According to it the 
crowd was orderly and well behaved. It was not out to do any 
harm to anybody. Its motive was known to be a peaceful 
demonstration against the entry into Lucknow of a Commission 
that has been imposed upon the people against their wilL The 
•exercise by the police of punitive powers in such circumstances 
was arbitrary, uncalled for and brutal. The behaviour of the 
crowd in the face of this provocation and in the face of a 
cowardly assault upon their chosen leader Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and his companions was amazingly exemplary. Their 
self-restraint was as great as their leaders. I claim that no 
crowd outside India would have retained the calmness that the 
Lucknow crowd did. 

But this calmness is probably mistaken for cowardice by 
the brave Commissioners who under the protecting wing of an 
armed police seem to be bent upon continuing their blood-red 
progress. Innocent blood was spilt in the Punjab and severer 
injuries seem to have been inflicted by the police in Lucknow 
on an equally innocent crowd. Two men are said to have been 
so badly injured as to be in danger of losing their lives. 
Difficult as the conduct of the English Commissioners is to 
understand, that of their subordinate Indian colleagues is still 
more difficult to understand. They do not seem to perceive 
the widening gulf between them and the people whom they are 
supposed to represent and whom (some of them flower of the 
nation) they are content to see trampled under horses* hoofs, 
charged with batons and driven with spearheads like cattle for 
the heinous offence of (daring to demonstrate against this, 
am welcome Commission. 

Well did the enraged father and patriot Pandit Motiial 
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Nehru give a warning to the Government, that “if a violent 
disturbance takes place in this city^ <ar i any other part of the* 
country, the responsibility i for* that ; would fall upon such, 
officials as misbehaved themselves fonthe last, three days at 
Lucknow*” * My fear is that the Government do not mind, if 
they 5 would ndt actually, welcome*, such a. disturbance* If a 
disturbance takes place, they will have another opportunity of 
showing the red claws of ,the.British Lion and of terrorising 
dbcile people into, abject Submission to their imperious will. 

r For if thh Government do not desire an outbreak, ef vio¬ 
lence on. the part of the people and if the Commission willl 
persist in their peregrinations, they should notify to the latter 
that they should instead of going from place to place summon 
witnesses to a central place and finish then? work* But such 
wisdom and consideration for; popular will are hardly to be* 
expected of the Government* 

The' duty before the people is clear^to continue their - non¬ 
violence m the face of th§ gravest^ provocation*. Then one may 
safely regard these great‘demonstrations as so many lessons in 
non-violence preparatory to the finaL struggle in which people 
will willingly and valiantly lay l down their lives) without the 
slightest retaliations That day is fast coming, faster than most 
of us imagine* So fareas I can see, satfrifice of precious lives* 
will have to be made before we dome to our own, * whether in a i 
struggle wholly hcm-violent or ^predominantly violent* I am> 
hoping and praying that non-violence wilL be maintained even 
up to the last heat* 


6th i)eceniber r 1928 ‘ 

A GOOD BEGINNING 
By M, K* Gandhi 

t Subscriptions for the Lalaji Memorial have begun welB 
withSjU Ghanshyamdas Birla. heading the list with Rs* 15,000 
at Wardha. The fact that a strong provincial committee haS- 
been formed in the Punjab and had. at the time (1st instant) of 
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welting this already had Rs, 25,000 on their list also augurs 
well. I wish all the provinces will follow suit and fix their own 
-minimum and «et.about ^collecting that sum* Whilst I suggejst- 
«ed a method of .finding One’s quota on the basis of population, 
4 t was obviously not ^intended to, apply to those provinces, 
districts or cities which could bear a far larger proportion. It 
would be ridiculous for instance for Bombay . to fling at the 
treasurer of tne fund Us quota on the basis of population; , Its 
♦quota can only be fixed according fa its world-wide name at^d 
fame. Unfortunately we have in our country terrible contrasts. 
There are the submerged not tenth but fifth who are living mu 
« mi-starvation and who can therefore give nothings Their 
-burden has to be shouldered by the cities and the other pros¬ 
perous areas. , . - , ’ 

The rapidity with which the subscriptions for the memo¬ 
rial are collected will be a measure of people’s earnestness 
about preserving the memory of the Lion of the Punjab whose 
roar we shall hear no more. But let ns remember) that even 
twice the amount asked by the distinguished signatories to the 
appeal will not meet the requirements of the present day. 
Evidence is daily gathering round us that if we are to vindicate 
national honour which was stabbed when Laiaji was so brutally 
-assaulted, we have to devise some iineans of hastening the 
-advent of Swaraj. One such »mean$ and the mildest is to 
finish the work that Lalaji was doing. *He bad undertaken to 
popularise .the Nehru report. Surely an effort in this direc¬ 
tion-is worth making and is quite feasible. To secure unani¬ 
mity of approval for the report is but a step in the national 
anarch. By itself it will not give even, dominion status. But 
«we shall surely need unanimity about some demand of ours 
-before we devise common action to enforce the demand. 

In my humble opinion any discussion on the respective 
merits of dominion status and Unadulterated independence is 
irrelevant to our present purpose. Everybody seems tot agree 
* -that if we get dominion status, it would be a long step In the 
direction we want to go. But * the independence; group; seem 
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to argue that it 3 s certain that we are never going to get domi¬ 
nion status and that since dominion status is not our finaB 
goal, why waste national energy On a fruitless errand and why 
not straightway work' for independence pure - and simple ? 
There would be considerable force in the argument if the attain¬ 
ment of dominion status was an impossibility and if unanimity 
on independence was possible. As it is, if we can take action 
for independence with a fair chance of success, the same action 
plus unanimity which the Nehru report has made possible on 
the issue of dominion status should surely make its attain¬ 
ment more possible than that of independence* All therefore 
I plead for is not cessation of independence propaganda on 
the part of those who are enamoured of the enchanting formula* 
but whole-hearted support for dominion status even as a stage 
in their progress. I claim that the two are' in no way incom¬ 
patible provided of course dominion status for India does not 
mean something quite different from what it means for South* 
Africa or Canada. Memory of Lalaji and reason then demand 
consolidation of public opinion on the Nehru report, and that 
now/ For let it be borne in mind that that report is not a per¬ 
manent or final document. It is a compromise the best attain¬ 
able which representatives of roost parties have endorsed. If 
public opinion cannot be now focussed upoip it, all the effort 
spent upon it will be reduced to nought and the great document 
will be out of date and out of place.. Its value depends purely 
upon its immediate acceptance by all the great national orga¬ 
nisations. 

—- 

jth December , 1928 

HOW TO MEET BASE INNUENDOES 
3 y M^K. Gandhi, , 

_ ** What should a’public worker holding a responsible- 

position in public life do if is subjected to dishonest and) 
malicious innuendoes or is falsely accused of mis appro pria- 
i tion of public funds? Should he bring an action for tibeii 
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against his calumniator in a law court? Will it not be his 
duty as a responsible public worker to do so, and is it *not 
likely that if he fails to do so some unwary people would 
be deceived ? And if one may in no circumstance bring an 
action in a law court is there not a real danger that un¬ 
scrupulous persons might take shelter behind a j brazen 
silence and defy public scrutiny into their malpractices 
* while pretending to follow your advice ? Agairi if recourse 
to law courts must be ruled out altogether does it nbt 
follow that some other remedy against the evil of unrest¬ 
rained libel should be found V 9 

These are some of the questions arising out of the case of 
a prominent public worker that I have been called upoil to 
answer. My reply is that slander and misrepresentation have 
always been the lot of public men. The way to overcome the 
opponent is by non-resistance and that is the remedy needed in 
the present case. Nor is a successful action in the 
law court by any means a conclusive proof of a man’s 
innocence, for do we not meet every day instances of 
scoundrels who use the certificates of law courts as a 
cloak to hide their sins and to continue with impunity their 
practices ? Again can any penalty that a law court may inflict 
stop the poison of evil tongues from spreading ? Would not 
what was said openly before be now, for fear of penalty, pro¬ 
pagated secretly and m whispers and thus be rendered all the 
more insidious ? My advice, therefore, generally speaking, is 
that one should take no notice of baseless and ' malicious 
imputations, but pity the calumniator and always hope and 
pray for his ultimate conversion. As for the public it can al¬ 
ways take care of itself against dishonest servants. Corruption 
will be out one day however much one may try to conceal it, 
and the public can, as it is its right and duty, in every case of 
justifiable suspicion, call its servants to strict account, dismiss 
them, sue them in a law court, or appoint an arbitrator or 
inspector to scrutinise their conduct, as it likes. Therefore 
instead of suing one’s calumniator in a law court for false allega- 
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, tions of corruption,, the best and the only right course would be 
for the public to prevent actual corruption from taking place by 
\ maintaining a , sleepless vigilance and for the servant to keep 
the public on the qui vtve , 

If this course is found r to be insufficient and some further 
action is felt to be ueeessary, the author of a libel can be called 
upon to bring his charge before a panchayat . The aggrieved 
party can offer at the same time to appear before it to vindicate 
* its position. Of course this remedy would be useless when the 
calumniator is an.altogether unscrupulous person.* For he will 
never agree to appear before the panchayat . But where allega¬ 
tions axe * made ( by respectable persons offering to produce 
evidence in support, Reference to a panchayat would be found to 
. be most useful. 

“ But what about the villain who fakes a silent hauteur to 
mask his villainy ? ” one may ask. My reply is that if the peo¬ 
ple are vigilant and wide awake su^h a person will not be able 
to maintain his mask for long, while, if on the other hand they 
allow their vigilance to go to sleep not all the law courts in tbe 
world will be able to prevent the practice of villainy. For we 
daily see how law is unable to touch gentlemen rascals dressed 
in spotless white, and going about in motor cars. The fact is, 
as Carlyle has observed, that the fool and the scoundrel go 
always hand in. hand. Where there is one the other is bound 
to be. But a true and just man need not worry on that account. 
£-et him remember and ponder over what Dadu has sung: 

“ My reviler is like a respected and 
^ dear brother unto me. 

He labours for my good for nothing. 

And helps to purge me of my countless sins 

And comes to my aid without 

expectation of reward. ' 

* 

He loses his own soul but that of 
others he saves; 

He is my dear friend—my saviour; 
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Oh Ramdev, pray to God for his , 

* long Ufe—m?y he live for ever* 

My revile* my greatest benefactor, says Dadu* 

. For he brings home to me my littleness.” 

It is enough if one is true to one's own selfone can then 
•safely let the * turbid streams of rumpur flow.' 

(Translated from Navqtjwan by P.)t 


6th December, 1928 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By M. K, Gandhi 

• A student of the Gujarat Vidyapitfx writes : 

M What concrete form ought religious instruction to 
take in the Vidyapith ? " 

To me religion means, truth and ahimsa or rather'truth 
alone, because truth includes ahimsa, ahimsa being the necessary 
and indispensable means for its discovery. Therefore anything 
that promotes, the practice of these virtues is a means for 
imparting religious education and the best way to do this, in 
my opinion, is for the teachers rigorously to practise these 
virtues in their own person. Their very association with the 
boys, whether on the playground or in the class room, will then 
give the pupils a fine training in these fundamental virtues. 

So much for instruction, in the universal essentials of 
religion. A curriculum of religious instruction should in¬ 
clude a study of the tenets, of faiths other than one’s 
own. For this purpose the students should be trained 
to- cultivate the habit of understanding * and appreciating 
the doctrines of various great religions of, the world in 
a spirit of reverence and broad-minded tolerance. This if 
properly done would help to give them a spiritual assurance 
and a better appreciation of their own religion. There is one 
Tule, however, which should always be kept in mind while 
studying all great religions and that is that one should study 
them only through the writings of known votaries of the respec- 
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tive religions. For instance,' if one wants to fctudy the 
Bhagavata one should do so not through a translation of it 
made by a hostile critic but one prepared by a lover of the 
Bhagavata. Similarly to study the Bible one should study it 
through the commentaries of devoted Christians. This study 
of other religions besides one's own will give one a grasp of the 
rockbottom unity of all religions and afford a glimpse also of 
that universal and absolute truth which lies beyond the ‘dust 
of creeds and faiths.' 

Let no one even for a moment entertain the fear that a 
reverent study of other religions is likely to weaken or shake 
one's faith in one's own. The Hindu system of philosophy 
regards all religions as containing the elements of truth in them* 
and enjoins an attitude 'of respect and reverence towards them 
all. This of course presupposes regard for one's own religion. 
Study and appreciation of other religions need not cause a 
weakening of that regard ; it should mean extension of that 
regard to other religion s* 

In this respect religion stands on the same footing as- 
culture. Just as preservation of one's own culture does not 
mean contempt for that of others, but requires assimilation of 
the best that there may be in all the other cultures, even so 
should be the case with religion. Our present fears andl 
apprehensions are a result of the poisonous atmosphere that has 
been generated in the country, the atmosphere of mutual hatred,, 
-ill-will and distrust. We are T constantly labouring under a 
- nightmare of fear lest some one should stealthily undermine 
our faith or the faith of those who are' dear and near to us. 
But this unnatural state will cease when we have learnt to 
i cultivate respect and tolerance towards other religions and their 
votaries. * * 5 7 

(Translated from Navajivan by P.)' 
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6th December, 1928 

‘FAULT OF MAN* 

By M. K. Gandhi 

"I know it is very easy of us to give advice; but only- 
those who live amongst the nuisance can realise how de¬ 
structive monkeys are, and as one who has suffered some- 
small loss at their small, mischievous hands I can sympa¬ 
thise. 1 

"And yet is it the fault of man or monkeys—this- 
impasse ? Why do monkeys come into the cities, near the 
dwelling places of men, risking, poor wretches, their lives,, 
and the lives of their dearly loved babies for food ? 

“ Said an official to me just recently at Mt. Abu : ‘The 
monkeys are too dreadful a nuisance, and yet we are not. 
allowed to shoot them. They get worse and worse every 
year, I wonder why.* 

“And yet the reason is obvious. From every jungle- 
tree, Jamboo, Karenda and Bod, we see man, with perfect 
disregard for everything but his own selfish purposes^ 
stripping the trees of their fruit to the last berry. 

“The Bhils of Abu take down hundreds and hundreds 
of baskets, one sees them rotting at Abu Road. 

“The sahibs’ butlers have learnt to make Karenda jam,, 
it costs only the sugar and the picking. 

“Man encroaches ruthlessly on the rights of animals 
and birds, but punishes with seventy any encroachment by 
them on his supreme rights. 

, "Do the gods treat men thus ?- I see in the misery- 
that presses on man not the arrogance of the rich andj 
mighty to them retribution in kind, for there is no greater- 
coward than your real bully, but the awful reckoning due to- 
this continual encroachment on the privileges of „ bird and^ 
animal. < 

“It is nature’s retribution! a retribution that has- 
already come to the sailors on ships who shot the ‘Stormy 
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Petrel’ whose appearance warned them of storms, shot 
them to extinctipn. Men, destroyed birds in thousands and 
saw their dear ones in the grip of the malarial mosquito 
whose larvae -are now too many for man’s scope.” 

> Thus writes a fair correspondent who is a lover of bird and 
beast. Unfortunately for me she adds to my difficulty; does 
not solve it. Knowing the wrong done by my kind, am I to 
-give up agriculture and seek the cave, or am I to prevent the 
monkeys’ encroachment ? The natural consequence of her rea- 
'soning which’I do not deny is that the monkeys should have 
full play of my garden, in other words I should grow for them 
rwhat my feilowman has robbed them of I! 1 


•I3th December, 1928 
THE PITFALLS 
By RL K. Gandhi 

Describing the incidents of . Lucknow *iq a private letter 
iPandit Jawaharlal Nehrii writes t 

“An-incident which took place yesterday morning 
might interest you. I have not mentioned It in my state¬ 
ment. Soon after the mounted and foot police had driven 
us back near the station, a young mam wham I took to be 
a student, came to me and said that he could bring me two 
revolvers immediately if I wanted to use them. We had 
just experienced the baton and lathi charges and there was 
a great deal of anger and resentment in the crowd. I 
suppose he thought thaL it was a favourable moment to 
make the offer.! ‘I told him not to be foolish. Soqn after I 
found Out quite casually that this particular person was 
known to be in the C. ,L D.” : 1 t ' \ < 

PandiUJawfcharlal was safe as he has no secrets. If he finds 
-any use for revolvers in his scheme for the freedom of the coun¬ 
try, he will not need the offer from an outsider to lend him one. 
LHe will carry it himself openly and use it effectively when in 
bis opinion the occasion has arrived. So he was safe, from the 
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blandishments of the C. L D. And what .applies to Pandit 
Jawaharlal applies ia a measure to all Congressmen. For hap¬ 
pily the Congress politics abhor secrecy. Congressmen have 
ceased to talk with closed doors ; they have shed the fear of 
the C ID. 

But theC. I. D. will not be itself if it does not havfe emis¬ 
saries whose business among other things it is to expose people-, 
to temptations and entrap them in the nets- prepared for them. 
It is difficult to imagine an occupation more debasing and 
degrading than this, and yet it has been 'reduced to a science- 
by the chief governments' of the world and has attracted to it 
some of its cleverest brains. Britain takes perhaps the first 
place in this occupation* Lying in the C. I- D. is cultivated as* 
a fine art- Ponsonby’s Falsehood m War Time gives a- painful 
record of lying on the part of all the powers that were engaged 
in the pastime of mutual destruction on the false plea of philan¬ 
thropy. It is a black record of crimes committed by the nations- 
of whom Britain was not the least but probably the greatest 
offender. She could have stopped the War if she had been less 
greedy and less selfish. 

Wherever you turn in India you encounter pitfalls. ' To . 
me every institution—be it the most philanthropic—run by and* 
in the name of the Empire in India has an unmistakable taint 
about it. That we run to and bug tnost or some of them is no test, 
of their goodness. It is test of our helplessness, short-sighted- ■ 
ness or selfishness. We have not the courage to sacrifice much 
in order to save ourselves from criminal participation in sus¬ 
taining an Empire which is based on fraud and force, and 
whose chief, if not one, aim is to prepetuate the policy of ever¬ 
growing exploitation of the so-called weaker races-of the earth.. 

In a way the C. I. D. is the least dangerous of the traps- 
so cleverly laid by the builders. Those whose exterior is- 
attractive are really the most dangerous of all. We often 
fall into one of these enticing but deadly traps r before- 
we hardly know where we are. It was for some such reason • 
that the Romans said t ‘Beware of the Greeks, specially when- 
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they bring you gifts.’ J When an enemy'comes to you bearing 
the look of philanthropy, he is to be most dreaded Would that 
the youth of the country learnt this simple truth and avoided 
the pitfalls into which they daily fall even whilst they are curs- 
<ing the Empire and hoping to deliver the country from the 
intolerable yoke which is not only ruining the nation economic 
really but is also causing unfathomable moral mischief. 

i ~~~—— 4 

13th December, 1928 
JUSTICE RUN MAD 
By M. K. Gandhi 

I reproduce elsewhere* in this issue the first instalment of a 
-sample of the translation of the Tamil songs of the late Bha- 
rati, the Tamil Poet, whose songs were the other day confisca¬ 
ted by the Madras Government acting under instructions, or, 
it is perhaps, more proper to say, orders from the Burma 

♦ Government. The Burma Government it appears in its turn 
suppressed these songs not by any order of court but by execu¬ 
tive declaration. It .appears that under that declaration the 

* books of this popular Tamil poet which have been in vogue for 
the last 30 years and which, as appears from the evidence 
before the High Court of Madras, were under consideration by 
the Education Department of Madras for introduction in the 

-school curriculum, are , liable to confiscation in any part of 
India- I must confess [that I was unaware of any such wide 
executive powers being held by provincial Governments. But 
these are days in which we live and, learn.. This was no 
-doubt a matter falling under the jurisdiction of the Education 
Minister, But it is becoming daily more and more clear that 
these Ministerial offices are a perfect farce, even as the legis¬ 
lative chambers ,are and that the Ministers are little more than 
-clerks registering the will of the all-powerful I. C. S. Therefore 
the poor Education Minister could do nothing to save these 
popular books from confiscation. Probably at the time the 
^confiscation took place, he had even no knowledge, or if he had 
• Omitted m this edition. 
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he was not even told what it was that he was really signing,, In 
due course however the confiscation attracted public attentton. 
Pandit Harihara Sharma of Hindi Prachar Karyalaya and pub¬ 
lisher of Bharati’s songs, on behalf of his poor widow, could 
not sit still under the confiscation. He therefore moved the 
public and the matter was naturally debated in the Legislative 
Council which condemned the confiscation. Pandit Harihara 
Sharma even petitioned the High Court for an order to set 
aside what was clearly an illegal confiscation, and because of 
some understanding that the order of confiscation will 
be withdrawn, that the books will be returned and that the 
Madras Government will make reparation to the poor widow, 
the petition has been withdrawn. But the wrong still remains. 
One can only hope that the expectations of Pandit Harihara 
Sharma will be fulfilled and that the wrong will be remedied by 
the return of the books. But whatever reparation is made by 
the Madras Government, the sense of wrong will abide and so 
will the sense of insecurity created in the public mind by the 
action of the Madras Government in slavish obedience to the 
Burma Government. 


2 Ctih December t 1928 
THE ETERNAL DUEL 
By M. K. Gandhi 

i 

A friend writes; , - , . . 

, “ In the article entitled 'The Tangle of Ahimsa' 
appearing in Young India of October Jlth, you have stated 
most forcefully that cowardice and ahimsa are incom¬ 
patible, There is not an ambiguous syllable in your state* 
ment., But may I request that you tell us how cowardice 
can be exorcised from a man's character ? I notice that all 
characters are but the sum total of habits formed. How 
are we to undo our old habits and build the new ones of 
courage, intelligence, and action ? I am convinced that 
-habits can be destroyed, and better and nobler habits can 
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be formed givibg birth to a neW character in a person. It 
seems to me that you know prayers, discipline, and studies* 
by which a man r can attain A sk second birth. Won’t you 
kindly tell Us about them ? Do .give us^your knowledge 
and advice in one of the numbers of J Young India . Please 
help us by giving an account of the method of praying and 
working by which a man can recreate himself.” 

The question refers to the eternal duel that is so graphically 
described in the Mahabharat under the cloak of history and 
that is every day going on in millions of breasts, Man’s de^ 
stined purpose is to conquer old habits, to overcome the evil 
in him and to restore good to its rightful place. If religion does 
not teach us how to achieve this conquest, it teaches us nothing. 
But there is no royal road to success in this the truest enterprise 
in life. Cowardice iS perhaps the greatest vice from which we 
suffer and is also possibly the greatest violence, certainly far 
greater than bloodshed and the like" that generally go under the 
name of violence. Tor it comes from, want of faith in God and 
ignorance of His attributes. 5 But I am sorry ~ that I have not 
the ability to give ‘the knowledge and the advice’ that the 
correspondent would have me to-give on how to dispel co¬ 
wardice and other vices.; But I can givefmy own testimony and 
say that a heartfelt prayer f is- undoubtedly the most potent 
instrument that man possesses for overcoming cowardice and 
all other bad old habits. 1 Praye? ifc'an impossibility without a> 
living faith in the presence of God within. 

Christianity and Islam describe the same processes a duel* 
between God and Sata£,’'not outside but within^ Zoroastrianism, 
as a duel between Ahurmaid and Ahrimant Hinduism as a 
duel betweeri forces of good and forces of evil. We 'have to* 
make our choice Whether we should ally* ourselves with, the 
forces of evil or with the forces of good.' And to pray to God 
is nothing but that sacred Alliance between God and man 
whereby he attains his deliverance from* > the clutches of the 
prince of darkness. But a heartfelt prayer is not a/recitation 
with the lips. It is a 'yearning from within which expresses. 
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itself la every Word, every, act, nay, every thought* of man; 
When as evil thought successfully assails him; he may know 
that iie has offered but a lip prayer and similarly with regard 
to an evil word escaping his. lips or an evil act done by him. 
Rea! prayer is an absolute shield and protection against this 
trinity of evils. Success does not always attend the very first 
effort at such real living prayer. We have to strive against 
ourselves,'we have to believe in spite of ourselves, because 
months are as our years. We have therefore to cultivate 
illimitable patience If we will realise the efficacy of prayer. 
There will be darkness, disappointment and even worse; but 
we must have courage enough to battle against all these and 
not succumb to cowardice. There is no such thing as retreat 
for a man of prayer. * r - 

- ' What I am relating is not a fairy tale. I have not drawn 
an imaginary picture. I have summed up the testimony of men 
who have by prayer conquered every difficulty in their upward 
progress, and I have added my own humble testimony that the 
more I live the more I realise how much I owe to faith and 
prayer which is 6ne and the same thing for me. And* I am 
quoting an experience not limited to a few hours, or days or 
weeks, but extending over an unbroken period of nearly 40 
years. I have had my share of disappointments,, uttermost 
darkness, counsels of despair, counsels of caution, subtlest 
assaults of pride; but I am able to say that my faith,—and I 
know that it is stilt little enoughs by no means as great as I 
want it to be,—has ultimately conquered every one of these 
difficulties up to now. If we have faitfy in us, if we have a 
prayerful heart, we may not tempt God, may not make terms 
with Him. We must reduce ourselves to a cipher. Barodada 
sent me a precious Sanskrit verse not long before his death. 
It means impliedly that a man of devotion reduces himself to 
zero. Not until we have redueed ourselves to nothingness can 
we conquer the evil in us. God demands nothing less than 
xomplete self-surrender as the price for the only real freedom 
that is worth having. And when a man thus loses himself, he 
62 
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immediately finds himself in the ^service of all that lives. It 
becomes his delight and his recreation. He is a new man never 
feeary * of spending himself in the service of God’s creation, 

o_ 

20th Dec ember % 1928 

"DINABANDHU’S tribute 

Dinabandhu Andrews writes as follows from Manchester 
on Lalaji’s death : * 

i “The news of the death of Lala Lajpatrai was a very 
terrible shock to me for it was absolutely unexpected. I 
reached Birmingham very late on Saturday night and my 
brother told me about it. Since then 1 have referred to it 
and made clear in the Manchester Guardian how great the 
loss must be both to India and to England, and indeed to 
the world of humanity; for he was the friend of the 
oppressed in every country and knew no racial barriers. 
What I am now waiting to hear is how far the death was 
caused by injuries received at the railway station at Lahore 
at the time of the boycott of the Simon Commission. This 
is not at all made clear in the newspapers here, which are 
very guarded in their utterances, though there is just a 
hint about it.” f 1 * 

I may add that he cabled to me for correct news to which 
needless to say I sent a suitable reply. AL K. G. 


20th December , 1920 

LALAJI’S MEMORY 
By M. K. Gandhi 

With reference to my note on Dn Satyapal’s telegram 
which was published in these columns, Lala Dunichand of 
Ambala writes: 

“ The publication of Dr. Satyapal’s telegram in connec¬ 
tion with Lala Lajpatrai’s death in Young India of Novem* 
ber 29,1928 and your comments thereon have induced me to 
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write this letter to you which I hope you will be able to 
publish. I am one of those who had beea devoted to 
Xalaji for nearly all their life and it was only during the 
last elections that serious and even .acute differences had 
.arisen between him and mysel£ I should be offending 
truth if X were not to say frankly that I and many other 
Congressmen in the Punjab considered Lala LajpatraL’s 
activities during the last elections harmful to the interests 
of the country and it was this honest conviction on our 
part that had led to the breaking of life-long ties of friend¬ 
ship and devotion and we were never able to reconcile 
ourselves to the view that he was in the right and we in 
the wrong. But the blows received by him at the hands of 
the police and his death shortly after that have naturally 
and rightly changed altogether my mental attitude towards 
him and his work. . His death has altogether removed any 
feelings of resentment or hostility that I might have 
harboured towards him during his life. From the very 
moment that X received the news of his death my- feelings 
of devotion and veneration for him revived.. Now I look 
upon the sum total of his life work too great to let me 
entertain any kind of ill-will and his life too sacred to be 
remembered with anything but feelings of genuine respect. 
I feel as if quite a different kind of relations have sprung 
up between him and myself after his death. If the ques¬ 
tion of our differences with him is viewed in this light, we 
who differed from him and those who differed from us on 
account of him can again become comrades in the fight for 
winning freedom for our country.” 

This is undoubtedly the correct attitude to take and I hope 
*hat everybody who had some differences of opinion with Lalaji 
will adopt the same attitude and work for the common cause. 
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20lk December^ J928 . 

INDIA'S AMBASSADRESS IN AMERICA 

• * r > t . . . 

The readers of Young India will be glad to share with me 
the following letter from .Mr. R. E. Hume, sou - of Dr. R. A. 
Hume of Nagar, regarding the fine work that is now being: 
fione by Devi Sarojini Naidu in America: 

* 41 You will be pleased, I am sure, to receive this 
'message concerning the successful start of our friend 
Mrs. Sarojini-Naidu in her visit to the United ^States. 

, ** I heard her at her first appearance in New York 
City. And I have been testifying that I have never heard 
either from man or from woman the equal of her platform 
performance for the beauty and flow of English diction 
and for the structure and sequence of English sentences, 
r Several, times during her sixty minutes oi unmemorised 
I discourse I wondered how she would extricate herself from 

* the involved beginning of an elaborate sentence; but she 
never .0nee failed to 'complete correctly the subject and 
verb .with which she had proceeded in the sentence. * 

' “ However, more beautiful and significant than the 
grammatical structure of English sentences were the 
beauty and goodness and truth of her utterances. I rejoice 
that Mother India is being presented to America ifi the 
person of this charming and potent woman, who is perceiv¬ 
ing the spiritual side of American life, and who is similar¬ 
ly conveying to the people here the spiritual side of the 
, Indian people. My wife and IEave been > happy to have 
had Mrs. Naidu to dinner day- before yesterday and to 
Tuhch today; along with various. American inends. .But I 
’ini.especially happy thus to report to you promptly the 
.3very: successful realisation of your plan for Mrs. Naidu to 
visit the United States as an ambassadress from the women 
and people of India.” 
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20 th December; ~ig2& 

KHADI IN HYDERABAD STATE * 

By M. K. Gandhi 

At a Co-operative Conference held the other day in the 
Hyderabad State, the Finance Minister, Sir Hyder Nawaz Jung 
Bahadur delivered an address from which a friend sends me 
the following translation of his reference to the spinning 
wheel: 

“ But the most important thing to which I wish tor 
draw your attention is our home industries. To preserve 
and help them is the supreme duty of co-operative socie¬ 
ties. If co-operative societies could be organised to distri¬ 
bute domestic implements and raw materials amongst the; 
people, it would be a great boon to the country. For the* 
sake of illustration, I would mention spinning and weav¬ 
ing. If they could be revived in our towns and villages, it 
would be a great achievement Quite till the other day, 
spinning and weaving were commonly . practised in our 
homes. Not only in the huts of the poor but also in the? 
homes of the rich and well-to-do, young girls and their 
matrons used to utilise their leisure time by spinning; and 
a variety of things for household use, like carpets, sheets, 
coverlets, table-cloths etc., were prepared out of the yarn 
thus spun. Respectable widows who have no other means 
of livelihood used to support themselves and their children^ 
by spinning and sewing. By popularising this occupation, 
you would not only augment the slender resources of the 
people but by providing them with useful work for filling 
their spare time save them from falling a prey to many a 
temptation. I hope that the energetic officials of our 
Department will make a beginning in this direction this 
year. I shall carefully go through the next year's * report 
to see how many of us have taken to this good work, . . 

“ We should never forget that man isolated from 
•society is but an animaL He rises to his full estate which 
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has been described as * little less than the angels' only 
through mutual aid and co-operation with his fellow beings^ 
So long as you stand apart, self-sufficing units, so long as 
* 1 9 am * 1 9 and 4 you * are * you * we are only glorified 
animals called men,' When * 1 ' and ‘you' combine to 
form * we *, wedevelop a divine force and the process of 
developing this force is spelt co-operation.” 

I congratulate the Minister on his pronouncement and 
trust that the State of Hyderabad will compete with that of 
Mysore in the spread of the spinning wheel. Co-operation in 
spinning is easy and an indispensable thing if Khadi is to be- 
placed on a stable basis. A handspinning co-operative society 
will start with a cotton depot where bag cotton, not pressed* 
cottofi, will be stored for converting into cards. It will have 
carders, if the spinners do not themselves card in the initial 
stages. This depot will keep the necessary furniture, /. e- 
hand-gins, carding bows, spinning wheels, accessories and 
necessary tools with facility for repairs. The depot will be 
distributing, receiving and selling depot and will distribute 
cotton or silvers as the case may be. It will receive against 
cash-payment yarn spun by the members and sell to the mem¬ 
bers Khadi woven from their yarn or bought from other places. 
It will sell Khadi at special prices to the spinning members* 
and at ordinary prices to the public. If such societies are 
formed under Stage patronage and with State aid, partial or in 
full, there is really no limit to the possibilities of mass co-opera¬ 
tion. Only this presupposes a Khadi atmospere among the 
officials; in other words, the officials must be converts, lovers 
and trustees of the masses, not their lords and masters, for 
whom the masses are born to toil and sweat on starvation 
wages. If the Finance Minister infects his officials with the 
zeal which his address shows there is a great future for the 
people of the State, And Hyderabad unlike Mysore is a vast 
cotton area. 
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Tjth December , 1928 

UNITY IN THE PUNJAB 
By K. Gandhi 

With reference to my note in Young India on Dr.Satyapal’s 
telegram he has sent me following letter which I welcome 5 

“I am deeply obliged to you for your letter of 28th 
November in reply to my telegram and letter, and also for 
the valuable comments made by you thereon in Young 
India. 

“I wish to assure you that every word of that telegram 
is heartfelt and sincere and is not prompted by any momen¬ 
tary impulse and interested reason, or any outward pres¬ 
sure. It is an expression of the inner feelings of those 
hearts whose one wish in this world is to establish the 
dignity and prestige of the Congress in order to make it a 
powerful and effective organisation to free India. The 
passing away of Tala Lajpat Rai throws a very heavy 
burden of responsibilities on the shoulders of the nationalist 
workers and they cannot afford to have any split in that 
camp. Guided by this sense of additional responsibility 
and actuated by the sole desire of making the Congress a 
compact and successful organisation in our province that 
offer has been made and I assure you that on our part 
there will be a genuine, honest and sincere effort to bridge 
the existing gulf. We shall try our level best to abide by 
every word of the assurance given in that telegram. 

“One point however I want to make quite clear. I 
have not been able to appreciate the idea of your finding 
‘repentance* on our part in that telegram. I have read 
the telegram several times over and still have not been 
able to find any words which signify any repentance on my 
part for my having opposed Lala Lajpat Rai during his 
life time when I felt it necessary to do so. I have not the 
slightest desire to recall the memory of those days and I 
wish to draw a curtain on that episode not because I am- 
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ashamed of it and nqt because H am^sorry for what I did 
then; but the sole object in. blotting out that episode is to 
provide a clean slate for future‘co-operation and harmony,. 

“I pay ray heart-felt tribute to the memory of Lala 
Lajpat Rai but that does not mean that I subscribe to 
everything he advocated or championed. I had my acute 
.differences with him and I never concealed them even at 
the risk of being insulted, abused and stoned. My opposi¬ 
tion was always open, honest and straightforward and was 
based on purely public grounds and I am therefore neither 
ashamed nor sorry for that opposition nor do I repent of it 
even for a moment. Lala Lajpat Rai had in his last days 
.of life joined hands with the Congress in the boycott of 
Simon Commission! and had condemned communahsm. 
W$ all rallied round bum as soon as we found him working 
for the national ideals and he would have found us to be 
his best friends and most honest supporters if he had lived 
longer to pursue his activities in this direction, 

*‘l thank you on£e again for the kindness shown and 
„ I wish to assure you that while there is* no question of 
repentance pr retraction we are perfectly willing to co¬ 
operate with all such friends as on account of our differen¬ 
ces with Lala Lajpat Rai have been keepmg away from 
the Congress. We all wish to put our heads together to 
offer a united front, to the forces which are out to destroy 
nationalism. We will make aq honest effort to sink all 
party differences and to bury all bitterness and rancour of 
the past in order to secure fo^ our province a prominent 
position in the first rank of fighters for freedom of India.” 

27th December, 1928 
CURSE OF ASSASSINATION 

By M. K; Gandhi 

* 1 c * 

x ; The assassination of fhe Assistant,Superintendent Mr. 

Saunders of Lahore was a dastardly, act apart from whether 
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it had a political motive behind it or not* Violence'-beings to 
the air, there will no doubt be silent and secret approbation o£ 
the act, especially if it is discovered to have (had any connection* 
with the assault on Lalaji and his utterly innocent comrades v 
The provocation was great and it became doubly great by thej 
death of Ealaji which was certainly hastened by ,the nervous 
shock received by him from the disgraceful conduct of the police, 
§ome will insist, not without considerable justification,. on 
ascribing the death even to the physical effect of the injury 
received by the deceased in 7 the region of the heart. The 
provocation received also.additional strength from the Punjab 
Government's defence of the police conduct. I should not, 
wonder if the assassination proves to be in revenge of the high¬ 
handed policy of the Punjab Government. ; 

I wish however that it was possible to convince the hot 
youth of the utter futility of such revenge. Whatever the 
Assistant Superintendent did was done in obedience to instruc¬ 
tions* No one person can be held wholly responsible for the 
assault and the aftermath. The fault is that of the system of 
Government. What requires mending is not men but the 
system. And when the youth of the country have the real 
■determination they will find that it is in their power as it is in 
nobody else’s to kill the system. 

English books have taught us to applaud as heoric deeds of 
•daring even of freebooters, villains, pirates and traln-wreckers- 
Newspapers fill columns with exciting stories real or in their, 
absence, imaginary, of such deeds. Some of us have success¬ 
fully learnt this art of applauding a$ heroic anything adventu-^ 
sous irrespective of the motives or contemplated results behind, 
such deeds. , 

This cannot be regarded as anything but a bad omen.. 
Surely there is nothing heroic about a cold-blooded robbery, 
accompanied by murder of an innocent wealthy pilgrim carrying, 
treasures for distribution in well-conceived charity.* 'There is 
•equally none in the deliberate secret assassination of an 
innocent police officer who has discharged his duty however 
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disagreeable its consequences may be for the community to* 
which the assassin belongs. Let us remember that the adminis¬ 
trators of the system have held on to the system in spite oF 
previous assassinations. 1 After all the story of the building of" 
th£ British Empire is not itself wanting in deeds of valour, 
adventure and sacrifice worthy in my opinion of a better cause¬ 
lf we may ragard the assassination ot Mr. Saunders as a heroic- 
deed the British people would be able to answer this one, I hope, 
solitary act of so-called heroism with countless such acts 
enough to fill a volume. But it is time we began irrespective 
of nationalities to regard deeds with mean motives or meaner 
consequences with nothing but horror, indignation and dis¬ 
approbation, no matter how daring they may be. I know that 
this means a new valuation of such terms as heroism, patriotism^ 
religiousness and the like. No one, I hope, regards the 
assassinations of Presidents Cleveland and Carnot as reflecting 
any credit upon the assassins or the nations in whose cause the- 
mad men carried out their evil plans. Islam is not better for 
the assassination of so many Caliphs or to take a modern in¬ 
stance, for the assassination of the late Swami Shraddhanandji- 
Nor has Hinduism been ^ennobled by the frenzied deeds one- 
occasionally reads about of so-called protectors of the cow. 
The curse of assassination and kindred crimes is not advancing 
the progress to humanity, religion or true civilisation. 

Let the youth of India realise that the death of Lalaji can 
only be avenged by regaining her freedom. Freedom of a» 
nation cannot be won by solitary acts of heroism even though 
they may be of the true type, never by heroism so-called. The 
temple of freedom requires the patient, intelligent and con¬ 
structive effort of tens of thousands of men and women, young 
and old. Acts such as we are deploring decidedly retard the 
progress of this quiet building. When it does nothing else, it 
diverts the attention of countless builders. 
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27th December , IQ28 
A SINDH CURSE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The Amils of Sindh are probably the most advanced com¬ 
munity in that province. But in spite of all their advance,, 
there are some serious abuses of which they seem to have a- 
monopoly. Of these the custom of deti-leti is not the least- 
serious. I have more than once remarked upon it in thes& 
columns. My attention was drawn to this abuse during my 
very first visit to Sindh and I was invited to speak to the Amil 
friends about it. Though no doubt isolated work has been donfr 
in the direction of removing this abuse, no organised effort 
seems to have been made to end the evil. The A mils are a. 
compact little community. The seriousness of the evil is not- 
questioned by anybody. I have not known a single Amil to- 
defend the vile custom. It has persisted because it is a custom. 
patronised by the educated youth among the Amils, Their 
mode of life is above the means they can honestly command. 
Hence they have thrown all scruples to the wind and do not 
mind degrading themselves by prostituting the institution ot* 
marriage for their own base ends. And this one vicious habit 
has told upon the quality of their national work which other¬ 
wise by their intellect and education they are capable of doing 
to the great benefit of the country. 

In order to put an end to this evil, a provisional committee 
has already been formed now of which Acharya A. T. Gidwani 
has accepted the presidentship. This is as it should be. When 
he undertook to go to Sindh from Brindaban it was naturally^ 
expected that he would throw himself with zest into all desirable 
movements that conduce to national well-being. It is to be 
hoped that the provisional committee will soon become a per¬ 
manent organisation and under his able leadership the reform 
which is already belated will make steady progress. * 

The Secretary, Sjt. Mirchandani, asks me for suggestions^ 
The only suggestion that I can think of just now is that this^ 
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►organisation should cfeate a public opinion against deti-leti that 
would become irresistible. .Young educated Amils are able to 
-squeeze the poor parents of marriageable girls only because 
there is no active public opinion agamst the custom. There 
- should be work done in- the schools and colleges and amongst 
'the parents of girls. The parents .should so educate their 
-daughters that they would refuse to marry .a young man who 
wanted a price for marrying and would rather remain spinsters 
’than be party to the degrading terms. The only honourable 
^terms in marriage are mutual love and mutual consent, 

27th December t 1928 t 
MILK FOR BOMBAY 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A friend on reading the artice # A Blot on Bombay * * in 
Young India (29th November) writes to Mahadev Desai as 
tfollows: * r 

“ In the recent issue of Young India of 29th November, 
an interesting article appears under the heading * A Blot on 
Bombay' about the milk problem of the Bombay city. 
The prevalent idea here is that the problem would be 
solved if the cattle stables in the city be shifted to the 
suburbs. But any one having an intimate knowledge of 
the suburbs will oe in a position to contradict the state¬ 
ment. Bombay being an island, it is not surrounded by 
villages. There is very little grazing land in the suburbs ; 
and unless such land is available in plenty, cattle breeding 
.for all the milch cattle of Bombay is out of the question. 
So long as facilities for cattle breeding to the requisite 
^extent are not available, the slaughter of dry animals and 
of calves will continue. The cow protection societies in 
'Bombay are merely tinkering with the problem. Its real 
.solution lies in producing milk In rural conditions and 
exporting it to Bombay in bulk. r The city life of Bombay 
is a product of modern conditions and its problems must 

* Sep page 948. 
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fee solved by modem methods- If milk produced in the- 
country be pasteurised by modem machinery, it can be 
sent out in a pure condition to a great distance. In- my 
opinion Gujarat alone is in a position to solve the milk- 
problem of Bombay- It is the best milk producing area in 
the neighbourhood of Bombay. If some important milk- 
producing centres in Gujarat be properly tapped and. 
organised, it would be possible to send out[mi!k to Bombay 
in large quantity after pasteurising and to supply it to the 
consumers here at a considerably reduced rate. This can 
be made possible by starting a company with sufficient- 
capital and Gujarat is quite capable of doing it if the idea 
is properly put into the heads of the capitalists and the 
lead is taken by some influential men. The slaughter of 
cattle and calves in Bombay cannot be prevented by any 
legislative measures ; nor by shifting the cattle stables 
from the city to the suburbs; it can only be prev ented by 
sending no cattle to Bombay, but by sending only milk in 
their stead. When cheap milk in plenty is made available 
in the city, no one, unless he be a fool, will think of bring¬ 
ing cattle to Bombay for selling dear milk and selling dry 
animals to the butcher for a song. By adopting the above 
measure, both Gujarat and Bombay will gain; the increased 
milk trade will increase the prosperity of the peasantry o V 
Gujarat, and the cheap milk supply will give a great relief 
to the poor of Bombay ; and Bombay will perpetually bless 
Gujarat for the great boon conferred upon her. And above 
all the cattle slaughter in Bombay will become a thing of 
the past and every one will wonder why this easy measure 
of prevention was not taken much earlier. 1 * 

I am afraid that the writer of the letter has misunderstood 
the article in question. No one has suggested that the question 
of the slaughter of cattle in Bombay or of the supply of pure 
milk will be solved by shifting the stables from the city of‘ 
Bombay to the suburbs of Bombay. What is required and what 
has been suggested is that Bombay should bravely face the 
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'problem as behoves it. Surely the Gujaratis who are not living 
in Bombay are not the philanthropists , who might be expected 
to come to the rescue of Bombay and solve one of its tremend 
ous and equally urgent problems. The Municipality of Bom¬ 
bay has to take the initiative and make the move and if need be 
-enlist the sympathy and, co-operation of philanthropies!!? 
inclined Gujaratis. I fear that even if anybody outside Bombay 

- wanted to come to the rescue, he would require special facilities 
from the Bombay Corporation. But we have not in this 

-country the requisite capacity for private enterprise which 
;would take great risks involved in a big venture that the supply 
tof milk to a large city like Bombay undoubtedly is. Let it be 
also known that such private effort has been made before now 
in Bombay and it failed. I think that failure had definite 
causes. There was not sufficient grit and ability behind those 
ventures. But I submit that no cost is too great, no enterprise 

- too risky for the Municipality of Bombay to undertake in order 
to insure a supply of cheap and pure milk for its citizens and 
-to rid Bombay of stables which are a source of danger to its 
health and which must be always coming in the way of any 
radical measure for dealing with malaria and other diseases 
which are rampant in Bombay, I freely admit that Bombay 
has to travel outside its radius for the organisation of a vast 

-dairy scheme. But that every city in the world has done for 
imany of its wants. ' - 


Ijik December , 1928 
WARDHA LETTER 
THIRD CLASS 

In accordance with his practice Gandhiji left Sabarmati 
for a month’s sojourn at the Wardha Ashram on the 23rd 
~ November. The journey was undertaken when he had hardly 
recovered from the first shock ofLalaji’s passing away. For 
-once he was able to get the better of the solicitude of kind fri- • 
. -ends and to emulate his palmy days when he used to travel 
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*hird. The journey was uneventful till we reached Amalner. 
There Gandhiji was met f with his previous consent, by a group 
of Khadi workers from the Sam art h Udyoga Mandir, Mukti 
*(W. Khandesh). They are trying to organise Khadi production 
on, what is known, the ‘integrated system.* The underlying 
ndea is to develop the internal economics of hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving by assembling as many processes of cloth 
^manufacture as possible under the same roof to be performed 
far as possible by the same family. The system has been 
tried with great success at Bijolia and would mark a new era in 
the development of Khadi organisation if it could be success¬ 
fully introduced elsewhere too. Gandhiji after asking a few 
-questions about the details of their work and emphasising the 
necessity of self-carding, said to them, “Our scriptures say that 
"*not to begin any enterprise is the first degree of wisdom but it 
is folly to give it up after having commenced it.’ Now that you 
have commenced your project after due deliberation I hope you 
*will see it through.” 

THE WOOD AND THE TREES 
The Samarth Udyoga Mandir party was accompanied by 
Sjt. Shankarrao Dev of Dhulia of Raradasi literature fame who 
-steals some time every month for doing Khadi propaganda. He 
travelled with us as far as Jalgaon and engaged Gandhiji in an 
interesting conversation. The discussion turned on the theme: 

Is Khadi really making headway ?” “ I have no doubt about 
it,” replied Gandhiji. “there are more actual spinners and 
more genuine Khadi wearers in India today than there were ia 
the 'white cap' days of 1920-21, and as for organised Khadi pro¬ 
duction it has grown by tenfold at least. But the thing is, we 
do not see the wood for the trees. Otherwise, where is there an- 
■Other organisation in India which is functioning in nearly 2,000 
villages as the A. I. S. A. is doing ? It is a compact body, it has 
influence over the masses because it has established a living 
^contact with them. But the Khadi worker must bide his time. 
His faith is on trial today. He must refuse to be diverted from 
lus purpose by exciting politics. I have no doubt that the coun- 
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try will rememoei this perennial source of strength at no dis^ 
tant date. See how one leader after -another turns to it for 
‘consolation in the darkness of despair.* Deshabandhu Das- 
^remembered it and declared his* faith in it a week before his* 
death, and when a damp fell around the path of Lalaji he too 
turned to it for strength. You know how he told Mahadev at 
Simla that he had become a complete convert to Khadi and was 
learning how to spin ? I have no doubt that in its hour of dark¬ 
less it will be Khadi alone that will come to the nation's- 
rescue.” 

Situated right in the heart of the cotton area, Wardha 
is a perfect beauty spot. Gandhiji’s room-on the upper floor 
commands a beautiful panorama of open horizons engir¬ 
dled by a distant line of purple hills while all around lie 
*ich breeze-swept cotton fields with their dark green leaved 
and silver tongues of snowy fleece gushing out of bursting 
pods. Here under the sapphire blue sky, clear sun¬ 
shine and transparent, bracing cool air one would perhaps 
think that there is a real haunt of peace where -a weary spirit 
may find rest and repose. But one has only to dive a little 
beneath the surface to discover the tragedy that lies hidden 
there.' For the smiling munificence of the cotton tracts will 
then be seen to be not a symbol of prosperity but of economic 
-serfdom of the ryot/ He is little better than a dairy cow that 
-is made to yield increasing quantities of milk by all unnatural 
means only to be drained of its last drop, for the benefit of its- 
exploiting masters: * In spite of bumper crops and the pheno- 
-menal rises in cotton prices^ according to the settlement report 
-of 1892-94, out of 6,556 proprietors and shareholders of villages, 
-1,778 or 26 per cent, were in debt. The condition of the tenants^ 
‘was even worse, 15,000 out of nearly 40,000 or 39 per cent, 
being in a state of indebtedness. In spite of tbe richest cotton 
in India at their door step, these people imported European 
cotton piece goods worth 6 lakhs of rupees in 1904 and Indian 
piece goods worth another 2 lakhs of rupees, while the number * 
-of weavers dwindled from 17,000 in 1891 to 7,000 in 1901, ior 
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lack of employment, and 1 the history of famines tells its owm 
tragic tale of the hand-to-mouth ' life of the people whom 
single bad year brings face to face with scarcity and starvation. 

A VALE OF PEACE . 

The only relief that one can find from these oppressive 
facts is in the atmosphere'of ‘toil unsevered from tranquillity^ 
of the Satyagrahashram of Wardha. This institution, a glori¬ 
fied edition of its prototype at Sabarmati as Gandhiji once 
called it, needs no introduction to tbe readers of Young Indicu 
It follows the same ideals and principles as its parent institu¬ 
tion ; only while the latter goes in for bold experiments with 
the ever present risk of stumbling the former has imposed 
upon it a voluntary discipline by restricting the field of its ex-* 
periments. The moving spirit of the Ashram is Sjt. Vinoba 
Bhave who with his band of young workers has devoted him-* 
self to a life of silent and self-effacing service. No one who* 
sees this man of silence would imagine that he is the same 
silver tongued speaker under the spell of whose luminous elo¬ 
quence during the Nagpur Satyagraha days even the Govern¬ 
ment reporters sat open-mouthed and forgot to take their 
notes. He is an erudite scholar of Sanskrit scriptures. Behind 
an opaque wail of silence he conceals a big warm heart whose 
acquaintance if‘slow to begin is 1 never ending.* His one aim 
in life is to discover and realise the deep spiritual truths buried 
in our ancient scriptures, and since this can be done only 
through a process of self-discipline and self-purification in the 
field of action, he is today dedicating himself to the service of, 
the poorest, the oppressed and the down-trodden in a spirit of 
renunciation. Naturally the untouchables and the poor spin-* 
ners and weavers claim him and his companions as their own. 
In their own way all these workers are the most determined 
rebels against all current shibboleths and against injustice and 
oppression wherever found, social or Governmental. But in 
politics today they have deliberately imposed the discipline of 
self-suppression upon themselves because they Believe that it 
63 
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tant date. See how one leader after another turns to it for 
'consolation in the darkness of despair. Deshabandhu Das* 
^remembered it and declared his^ faith in it a week before his* 
*death, and when a damp fell ’ around the path of Lalaji he too 
turned to it for strength. You know how he told Mahadev at 
Simla that he had become a complete convert to> Khadi and was 
learning how to spin l I have no doubt that in its hour of dark- 
*ness it will be Kbadi alone that will come to the nation 
rescue.” 

Situated right in the heart of the cotton area, Wardha 
is a perfect beauty spot. Gandhiji's room on the upper floor 
commands a beautiful panorama of open horizons engir¬ 
dled by a distant line of purple hills while all around lie 
rich breeze-swept cotton fields with their dark green leaved 
and silver tongues of snowy fleece gushing out of bursting 
pods. Here under the sapphire blue sky, clear sun¬ 
shine and transparent, bracing cool air one would perhaps 
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exploiting masters; In spite of bumper crops and the pheno¬ 
menal rises in cotton prices, according to the settlement report 
of 1892-94, out of 6,556 proprietors and shareholders of villages* 
-1,778 or 26 per cent, were id debt. The condition of the tenants* 
<was even worse, 15,000 out of nearly 40,000 or 39 per eenC 
being in a state of indebtedness. In spite of the richest cotton 
in India at their door step, these people imported European 
cotton piece goods worth 6 lakhs of rupees in 1904 and Indian 
piece goods worth another 2 lakhs of rupees, while the number 
of weavers dwindled from 17,000 in 1891 to 7,000 in 1901, for 
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lack of employment, and* the history of famines tells its oww 
tragic tale of the hand-to-mouth life of the people whom a 
single bad year brings face to face with scarcity and starvation* 

A VALE OF PEACE 

The only relief that one can find from these oppressive 
facts is in the atmosphere of *toil unsevered from tranquillity* 
of the Satyagrahasbram of Wardha. This institution, a glori¬ 
fied edition of its prototype at Sabarmati as Gandhiji once 
called it, needs no introduction to the readers of Young India* 
It follows the same ideals and principles as its parent institu¬ 
tion ; only while the latter goes m for bold experiments with* 
the ever present risk of stumbling the former has imposed 
upon it a voluntary discipline by restricting the field of its ex¬ 
periments. The moving spirit of the Ashram is Sjt. Vmoba 
Bhave who with his band of young workers has devoted him¬ 
self to a life of silent and self-effacing service. No one who 
sees this man of silence would imagine that 1 he Is the same 
silver tongued speaker under the spell of whose luminous elo¬ 
quence during the Nagpur Satyagraha days even the Govern¬ 
ment reporters sat open-mouthed and forgot to take then? 
notes. He is an erudite scholar of Sanskrit scriptures. Behind 
an opaque wall of silencd he conceals a big warm heart whose 
acquaintance if‘slow to begin is never ending.* His one aim 
in life is to discover and realise the deep spiritual truths buried 
in our ancient scriptures, and since this can be done only 
through a process of self-discipline and self-purification in the 
field of action, he is today dedicating himself to the service of 
the poorest, the oppressed and the down-trodden in a spirit of 
renunciation. Naturally the untouchables and the poor spin* 
ners and weavers claim him and his companions as their own. 
In their own way all these workers are the most determined 
rebels against all current shibboleths and against injustice and 
oppression wherever found, social or Governmental. Butin 
politics today they have deliberately imposed the discipline of 
self-suppression upon themselves because they believe that it 
63 
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is only through quiet constructive work that they can bring' 
real freedom to the toiling masses., * . 

• AT GRIPS WITH ORTHODOXY 
And the patron of the Ashram, Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj is" 
the arch rebel. Some time back he caused a flutter in the 
orthodox Marwadi community by throwing open the Lakshroi- 
narayan temple at Wardha to the so-called untouchables. It 
was represented to him by friends that the step was premature, 
that it would strengthen the hands of the reactionaries, and 
give a set-back to the cause of reform by scaring away those 
who were slowly veering round to its side. But he preferred to 
listen to the inner voice rather than counsels of caution. Events 
have fully Justified the wisdom of his step, for whilst the die¬ 
hard section of his community has excommunicated him, his 
action has been hailed throughout India as the death-knell of 
unreasoning orthodoxy, and an influential portion of his com¬ 
munity has not only reconciled itself to the reform but has 
decided to stand by him through thick and thin. 

The excommunication has left him altogether unrepentant 
and he proved it recently"by going a step further by partaking 
of food cooked by the so-called untouchable boys when recently 
at Rewadi. It was to understand the motive of this action of 
his, that a deputation of Agarwal Marwadis waited upon 
Gandhiji the other day. Sheth Ghanshyamdas Birla who is at 
present here in connection with Lalaji Memorial Fund and 
whose opposition to untouchability is known to be no less 
strong than Jamnalalji’s chivalrously offered to act the part of 
avocatus diabolL " These friends,” be said, f are anxious to 
help Jamnalalji in his work of social reform such as widow re¬ 
marriage, prevention of child marriage and so forth.* They 
would not even mind Shetbji throwing open temples to the un¬ 
touchables but they feel very strongly about his partaking of 
food at the hands of * untouchables.* Since these friends are 
prepared to go so far they hope that Sheth ji would at least 
meet them halfway by giving up dining at the hands of the 'un¬ 
touchables.* n 
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" But, hOw can I do that ?’* expostulated Jac&nalalji. "In‘ 
this Ashram I am bound to dine with everybody who comes 
there and untouchables are freely admitted here,*' 

"We don’t mind that," they rejoined. "You may do as 
you like in the Ashram* The Ashram is a sacred spot and 
no restrictions need be observed there even as none are at 
Jagannath Puri , 

Gandhiji intervened, "Is your objection religious and 
fundamental or is it on the score of social tradition ?” he asked. 

"We are no learned pandits,” replied one of them. " Our 
objection is based on the latter ground.” , , 

"In that case," said Gandhiji, "you should bear with Shethji. 
If you objected to Shethji’s dining with such 'untouchables* as 
were addicted to drink or led unclean lives I could understand 
you but for lack of moral courage to hold that food is polluted > 
by the mere touch of one born in a so-called untouchable , 
family, though otherwise he may be a pure and right¬ 
eous man, is a negation of religion. I admit that social 
tradition should be respected when it is meant for the protec*' 
tion of society even though personally one may not feel any 
need for following it, but to respect a tradition even when it 
becomes tyrannous spells not life but death and it should be* 
discarded. 

" Jamn alalji has chosen a wider field of service. He can¬ 
not exclusively identify himself with any particular community. 
The world is his family and he can serve bis community only 
through the service of humanity. So let Jamnalalji go his way. 
One can overcome opposition only by love, untruth by truth, 
not by compromising truth. See the state of society we are living 
in, it is full of falsehood, hypocrisy, hatred. Our Panchas 
should be the Gangotri of our society. But today they have 
become corrupt. What would be left of the sacredness of the 
Ganges if its stream were polluted at the very source,? * Let us 
therefore try to purify our Panchas, by doing penance, by 
suffering for right’s sake. That is what Jamnalalji is doing.' You 
should give him your blessings even if you cannot follow hint. 
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For a day will ebzrie when not only yoii but even the orthodox; 
section will recognise that by his action Jamnalalji rendered th& 
truest service to Hinduism and the future generation will thank, r 
him for it” r / 

i The burning appeal coining straight &£ it did from Gan- 
dhiji’s heart seemed to go home to his hearers. 

LAJPATRAI PAY 

* The 29th November, the day of national mourning over 
the loss of Lalaji, was duly observed here. A pillar of strength 
to the country, for over quarter of a century his life was almost 
co-.terminous with the political, and social life of the Punjab. 
Even those who differed from him considered it a privilege to 
be opposed by him. And a Musalman friend voiced the feelings, 
of all his critics when he oncer described him at a time when the 
communal passions were running high as ‘the truest friend and 
noblest foe/ The inmates of the W ardha »Ashram observed 
the national day after the poor ^an's way by doing manual 
labour and contributing the day’s wages and denying themsel¬ 
ves a week’s ration of gud the only item of luxury in their ghi~ 
less menu.; The short address that Gandhiji delivered to the 
inmates of the Ashram after their evening prayers on that day 
may be summarised here. 49 Our scriptures tell us,” he said,, 
“that childhood, old age. and death are incident only to this- 
perishable body of ours and that man’s spirit is eternal and 
immortal* That being so, why should we fear death? And 
where there is no feat of death there can be no sorrow 
over it either. It does not therefore behove us to shed tears- 
over Lalaji*s passing away but to emulate and copy his virtues. 
The central feature of his character was his burning passion* 
for service of the motherland and he began his career with the 
service of the most down-trooden of his countrymen, viz the 
so-called untouchables whilst he was still a youth. It may not 
be given to everybody to emulate his career in the Assembly 
which was but a small incident in his career, but all can deve¬ 
lop. the spirit of sacrifice which ran like a continuous thread 
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through his life,, And sacrifice * means self-purification. I 
would like you therefore on this solemn occasion to resolve to 
make an ever-increasing effort for self-purification. .Through it 
you will be serving yourselves, your country and the world.** P. 

II 

RESULT OF EXPLOITATION 

\ 

There is quite a motley assemblage of personages here in 
the Satyagrahashram these days. There is, to begin with, the 
Sindhi Acharya Kripalani, a professor by vocation, a nomad by 
instinct and a Khadi worker by choice, going about from place 
to place with his Khadi samples, canvassing for orders and 
incidentally delivering addresses to college students in response 
to invitations and shocking them and their professors into a 
Khadi sense by his challenging speeches. Then, there is ,a 
deputation from Lahore come to discuss with Gandhiji several 
questions of importance regarding the future conduct of the 
late Lalaji’s various activities. 

Again there is a big financier, a captain of business spend¬ 
ing a few days of privilege and holiday with Gandhiji.^Several 
years back, he had put Gandhiji the question : ‘Do you want 
me or my money few the nation’s cause?* *You/ was the 
straight reply. ‘What task would you assign me if I left oft 
business and joined you F was the next question. ‘The spin¬ 
ning wheel/ replied Gandhiji as he plied his charkha. He is 
today accompanying Gandhiji on his morning walks, discus¬ 
sing with him the ‘inevitability’ of Khadi, as also some practi¬ 
cal plans of Khadi work. Gandhiji talks to him about the 
deepening poverty of the masses, their inevitable extermination 
unless something is done to alleviate their condition and goes 
on to picture the menace of an industrialised India to the 
world. '‘God forbid that India should ever take to indus¬ 
trialism after the manner of the West,* he observes. *The 
economic imperialism of a single tiny island kingdom (England) 
is today keeping the world in chains. If an entire nation of 300 
xaill io ns took to singular economic exploitation,- it would strip 
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$he world bare like locusts. Unless the capitalists of India 
help to avert that tragedy by becoming trustees of the welfare 
of the masses and by devoting their talents not to amassing 
, Wealth' for themsel ves but to the service of the masses in an 
altruistic spirit, they will end either by destroying the masses* 
or being destroyed by them,’ 

KALI TEMPLE 

He next turns to a Khadi worker who is also accompanying 
him. He must agree to goto Calcutta where he is wanted in 
spite of his disinclination. “If we could transform Calcutta 
we should transform the whole of India,” he argues. He him¬ 
self would go there and make, it the centre o^ his activity, but 
—And he then gives out this sorrowful secret that he has har- 
'boured in his bosom all these years of his life. It is the Kali 
,temple. “There lies my difficulty,” he says. “I cannot bear 
the sight of it. My soul rises in rebellion against the cold¬ 
blooded inhumanity that goes on there in the name of religion. 
If I had the strength I ^?ould plant myself before the gate of 
T the temple and tell those in charge of it that before they sacri¬ 
ficed a single innocent animal they should have to cut my throat. 
But I know that for me to do so would be an unreal, a mechani¬ 
cal thing today because I have not yet completely overcome the 
will to live. And till I can do that I must bear the cross of my 
imperfect existence.” 

TIT-BITS 

The residence is at last reached and Gandhiji goes to his 
quarters. Soon after the post arrives bringing all sorts of news. 
Now it is a national worker seeking advice in connection with 
his work, now it is an aspiring, struggling soul laying before 
him an account of its strivings and failures. Gandhiji con¬ 
siders each case carefully and makes a suitable reply, minis¬ 
tering a word of cheer, encouragement or advice as the case 
may be. To a national worker who has been ordered off to far 
away Orissa, where at present cholera is raging, he writes : 

' “ And do not be afraid of cholera. . . * Observe proper 
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'precautions. If in’spite of all precautions the worst 

befalls, there is no help foe it.. There is no place in the world 
entirely, free from danger. . • » But do a£ the inner voice 
prompts you.” 

To another struggling soul he writes: 

“ With the help of Rama we have got to overcome the 
ten-headed Ravana of passions within us. Success is bound to 
be ours if we have faith in Rama and surrender ouselves to His 
grace. Above all do not lose self-confidence. Avoid indulg¬ 
ence of the palate.” „ i 

To another he says i 

“There is a world of difference between spinning for 
sacrifice and spinning for recreation. X would advise you to 
observe a religious silence while spinning. It would give you 
spiritual peace and if you make it a point always to spin at a 
particular fixed hour, it will automatically regulate your other 
appointments too and help you to a well-ordered life.” 

To still another he writes : 

“ You may not force the wearing of Khadi on your mother 
if she is unwilling. But if your faith in Khadi is genuine and 
strong enough it is bound to prove infectious.” 

To another correspondent again : 

** My sovereign panacea (for communal troubles) is well- 
known. If either of the parties were completely to purge itself 
of ill-will and patiently bear any injustice that the other side 
anight infiict a real heart unity between the two was bound to 
be established in the end. The injustice would come to an end 
and both sides would become brave. Today they are pitiful 
cowards.” 

And so on. 

DR. P. C* RAY 

The afternoon is the time for visitor. The visitor on this 
particular day happens to be no other than Dr. P* C. Ray. ‘So 
you have given up taking milk he exclaims as soon as he sees 
Gandhi ji and adds something about the necessity of vitamins. 
"Not given up," replies Gandhiji correcting him* “ but only cjisf 
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Continued for the time being* But do not you remember your 
“own words about tooth" powders i *We manufacture ? tooth 
powder in our Bengal ^Chemical. Works only for fools, for my¬ 
self I find chalk powder good enough? Even so it is with 
scientific theories, they are iraplicity believed in by fools only, 
Wise men always take them with a grain of salt* Only today 
T was reading an-article in/ which the vitamin theory was 
challenged/* The Bengal savant finds the joke too much after 
his heart to contradict it, and passes on to other subjects, 
flinging his shafts now at the lawyers who batten on poor 
people’s resources, now on Mar wadi ‘money bags’ whom he 
would like to see shot, with the exception of, of course, Jamna- 
lalji, who is standing near by with his eye on the time, for the 
illustrious visitor has to catch the afternoon express, and Sjt. 
Ghanshyamdas Birla whose princely philanthropy has disarmed 
even the inexorable doctor. He then lights upon the question 
of Indianisation. “Indianisation without retrenchment has no 
meaning,” he exclaims indignantly. “The late Mr. Gokhale 
advocated Indianisation* With a view to economising public 
expenditure but some of our present-dafy legislators want not 
levelling down but levelling up, merely a substitution of a brown 
for a white bureaucracy/' Gandhiji addresses himself to say 
something but the irrepressible savant has already passed on to 
<he youth movement. “In India our < youth leagues only 
assemble periodically, bass some noisy ' resolutions and then 
forget all about them. But in China it was sa different story. 
There, at one time, no less than 50,000 lads had gone out to the 
Villages for constructive work during their summer holidays, 
they mixed with the masses, started evening classes for them 
and when they returned, made arrangements to continue the 
work after them. It has always been a puzzle to me bow Dr. 
Sun Yat Sun could proclaim a republic over 40Q million people 
from abroad. But it was this solid constructive work that had 
prepared the ground for him. 'When would oux youth realise 
that it is ’ charkha alone that can establish a living contact 
between them and the masses ?” 
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But,the time is now almost up and there are so ,many 
-things to talk about yetd .He ; appealingly < turns his eyes to 
Jamnalalji, but fails to find a ray of hope there, finally withja 
heroic effort he gets up, but suddenly remembers that he has 
forgotten to say a very important * thing and. hastens to make 
good the omission. “ I am very proud of my 1 chemistry 
students,” he interjects, “ I am always in their lap,” and suits 
his action to his words by climbing on the shoulders of Jamna- 
lalji with an agility that a youth of eighteen might envy, and 
is borne out of the room by Jamnalalji. I wonder, whether in 
spite of his riches, he ever carried a richer prize in his life. 

. 3 P. 


Ill 

CREED v. POLICY 

The scene changes. A deputation of the teachers of a 
national school has come to wait upon Gandhiji. It is one out 
of a number of national educational institutions that have stood 
out like islands after the flood-tide of 1920, and have bravely 
weathered many a storm since then. Gandhiji receives them, 
while spinning. lathe course of conversation one of the 
teachers lets out that he holds non-violence as a creed only for 
individual conduct. In the political field he * holds to non¬ 
violence only as a temporary expedient. Gandhiji starts as at 
a snake in the grass. 'Are there many other teachers in your 
1 school who think like this V he quietly asks. But his coun¬ 
tenance betrays what is passing in.his mind.- The teacher 
notices this and tries to explain his position. True;, he believes 
in non-violence in politics only as a policy but a policy is as 
good as a creed while it lasts, if it is sincerely and conscien¬ 
tiously adhered to. For the time being therefore there is no 
difference between his position and Gandhiji. As for the 
future, if he should feel like changing his policy, he would 
“surely obtain the permission of the school authorities first for 
- doing so. T But the explanation fails to satisfy Gandhiji. "Don't 
you see the difference,” he remonstrates, sadly * shaking his 
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^head, “with you iion-violence is only an intellectual jlropokition*. 
1 With me it is an'artlcle’of faith, the first and the last. You try 
i to make a distinction between individual 1 conduct and social. 

' conduct. I do not see how it is possible. Where is the: 

' line to be drawn ? I And who is to decide where the‘ one ends- 
and the other begins? yatha ptnde tkathdBrahmande 'As With the 
individual so with the universe/ You say that your abandonment- 
of non-violence would be conditioned by the permission of the 
school authorities. But let me tell you that in the circumstances 
postulated by you* there should be no room for asking such 
permission. For then, you would be bound to sacrifice your 
school at the altar, according to your belief, of your country just 
as I would my country at the altar of truth and non-violence. 
And I would honour you for doing so. No, I do not want to 
blame you. You must follow the light of your convictions I 
j am only trying to view the question from a different angle^ 
There are at present a number of national institutions in the 
country with truth and-.non-violence as their creed. I have 
my eye upon them constantly. For a time is fast coming, it 
, may, as I wrote in Young India the other day, come much sooner 
than most people expect, when the country will be put upon its- 
.trial, and will have to make its final choice. I count upon these 
.institutions m that hour to give a good account of themselves. 
May be a mere handful of workers as we are, we shall have to 
make a holocaust of Ourselves to testify our faith. So far I had 
believed that I was absolutely safe in your hands. But I now 
see where I stand. But that need not make you feel unhappy;, 
it is a question for me only to think about.” 

There is a deep note of sadness in his voice as he utters- 
these words. By the time he has finished speaking, the last 
sliver of the day’s spinning has run to its end. “How much is 
it ?’* he askes as the yarn is reefed off the spindle. “290 rounds- 
, of 4 feet circumference from 9 Z A annas weight of slivers.” He 
calculates. * Well, dividing the former figure by the latter the 
results is 30.52. Sd I have spun 30.52 counts today, two counts - 
better than yesterday.” And with a gleam of satisfaction on- 
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his face he hurries on to the next item of his day's crowdect 
programme. 

CENTRALISE SALES 

After the evening prayer—it is time that he retired. But 
there are some Khadi workers waiting to have a little talk in 
connection with Khadi work, Gandhiji explains to them his- 
policy. ‘We must distribute production and centralise sales for 
the time being,’ he tells them. ‘We must try the experiment Qf~ 
pooling prices of Khadi produced in various centres to bring 
down the average.’ He then proceeds to give the raison d'etre* 
of the methods: “Look at the figures of mill Khadi. . . . ,r ~ 

he points out, “what does it indicate? A revolution in the* 
people’s taste. They are prepared to make a sacrifice. They 
ask for coarse cloth. But they are being foully deceived by the 
mill-owners who do not hesitate to exploit their patriotic senti¬ 
ment. Spurious Khadi is being palmed off on them as ‘Gandhi* 
cloth, even my portrait is put upon it. Could there be a greater- 
fraud or a worse betrayal ? But the moral for us in this is that, 
we must increase our production. And to do this we must 
bring about a general reduction in Khadi prices by pooling.” He 
then goes on to utter a prophetic note of warning to mill- 
owners: “Do they ever think what a fierce resentment it will 
cause among the masses when they discover, as bound* 
to one day, that they have been betrayed at every step?* 
I should not be surprised, if in a frenzy of anger they should in 
that event rise against the mill industry in general.” 

The Khadi workers at last depart. It is now fairly late 
and he lays down his weary limbs for rest at the end of a seven- 
* teen hours’closely dovetailed programme, during which he 
has been busy with clock-work regularity. He is plunged in 
deep thought. Suddenly he calls one of his ‘nurses’ to his side*. 
•‘You must get my yarn tested for tensile strength tomorrow,”" 
he tells him, “and report to me the result. And see that the* 
.hanks are properly and neatly made up and tied with a suitable-, 
coloured thread to show off each lea.” P. 
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9 th February, 1928 
THE SITUATION IN BARDOLI 
By M. E. Gandhi 

, Readers of Yquttg India and Navajwan will recall a series of 
-articles written some months ago, by J3jt. Narayan Malkani^ in the 
former and by Sjt. Narahari Parikh in the latter, about the proposed 
: revision settlement m the ( BardoIi Taluka of the Surat District. 
The Settlement Officer who submitted the first report based it on 
-an ex cathedra inquiry, without having troubled to take the people 
into his confidence, and made out that the Taluka had ‘advanced in 
^prosperity in the course of the past thirty years/. Objections, as 
* usual, were invited, and they were submitted in shoals, including 
memoranda by members of the Council. But they were all dis¬ 
regarded though the Government claim to have passed the orders 
‘after the most careful and exhaustive consideration of, petitions, of 
objections and representations which Government have ^received 
i from various quarters/ It is out of place here to examine the sum- 
binary way in which the-objections have been disposed of, but an 
instance or two will serve to illustrate the haphazard and callous 
way in which the objections have been dealt with. Thus one of the 
^objections was that the Settlement Officer had included abnormal 
years in calculating the rates based on prices. The Government 
Resolution scouts the objection, contends that the particular years 
< of abnormal conditions have not been specified, and then naively 
remarks: ‘The effect of a world-wide war cannot be merely to leave 
the course of affairs simply as it wasT Another objection was 
the increasing indebtedness of the cultivators. This was baaed on 
an exhaustive inquiry made by Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Naik, MJL.CL, 
who went from village to village collecting statistics. His conten¬ 
tion was that, whereas the Revision Settlement Report of 30 years 
.ago showed a debt of 32 lacs, his inquiry went to show that the 
amount was in the neighbourhood, of a crore. As regards this the 
•Government Resolution says: ‘No arguments have been advanced 
in support of the statements that the cultivators are m debt, and their 
i profits are small/ No argument seems to be necessary for Govern- 
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menfc to assume that the past thirty years have been of increasing, 
prosperity, but the statement based on inquiry made in every 
village by an MX.C.,—no non-co operator—seems to be no argument- 
at all 1 And then the Resolution proceeds in a strain the reckless-** 
ness of which is hard to beat: ‘If by cultivator is meant the tenant** 
the statement is irrelevant. If it refers to the landowner who lets * 
his land to a tenant, it is incorrect. If it refers to the owner who * 
cultivates his own land it is clear that he must be making the *• 
same rental income as is made by the landlord who lets his land to * 
a tenant, and must be securing the same remuneration for his. 
labour as a tenant receives when he cultivates a landlord's land.**’ 
The Resolution closes with a statement that the objections have * 
been based entirely on erroneous ideas, and predicts years of pros- 
perity,—as a result, one wonders, of the enhancement of assessment! 
Though these objections were overruled, the Settlement Com¬ 
missioner, far from confirming the Settlement Officer's recom- 1 
nlendationfl, of which the principle was* accepted by the objec- - 
tors but the facts were disputed, brought in a new principle of" 
grouping the villages oh the statistics of sales, leases and rentals 
values.’ He made a fresh grouping, raising a number of Villages - 
to & higher group and thus making them bear the double burden . 
of a higher and am increased rate. The Government have approved 
the Settlement Commissioner’s grouping and taken those villages 
unawares, with the result that some of them find their rates 
enhanced by over 60 per cent. 

It is to consider the ways and means of resisting the revieionw 
settlement that the people of the T&luka held ft conference at Bardoli 
under ths presidentship of Sjt. Vallabhbbai Patel. He called a 
workers* meeting first and conferred with them as to what was to be - 
done. They were anxious not to precipitate matters, and wanted _ 
the President to examine and cross-examine the people before he 
recommended any course of action. 8o an informal conference of" 
the represents lives of villages was called. 79 villages had sent their 
representatives. Amongst these were men from every co mmun ity-*** 
Kanbis, Anavlas* Kali pa raj and Parais. They were men with some- 
thing to lose, and they knew what Satyagraha would mean fox— 
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them. There were people paying fromRs. 300 to Ha. 500 as land 
-revenue, and there was a Parsi who alone paid Rs. 700 a year. They 
did not mince matters. Those of five or six villages said they 
thought it their duty to resist the enhancement, but felt that they 
must do so by tendering the old rate and challenging the Govern¬ 
ment to take such action as they desire to recover the balance. The 
rest were determined that payment of the whole of the revised 
assessment should be refused, pending the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment to come to terms. There were two villages of which the 
representatives desonbed the condition in perfect frankness. 4 Are 
you speaking for the whole of your village V * I am,* he said with 
stubborn determination. 4 But if all the rest fall back, what will 
you do V ‘I will stand alone.* Then came another who was asked the 
same question. He said: 4 My village will stand together, so long 
as the Taluka stands together, not afterwards. 4 A third man said ; 
4 We are all determined, Hindus and Musalmans, but I must say 
that 25 per cent, of the Musalmans are rather shaky.* Then came 
another who said.? * Sir, if four true people could be found to stand 
firm, come what might, I aid sure of success.* 4 What do you mean 
by four V 4 By four I mean four of the top men.’ 4 Do you consider 
yourself to be one of them ?* 4 No, sir. 1 am the fifth. I will follow 
the four.’ 4 Are there four people who are prepared to risk their last 
belonging m resisting the enhancement V asked the President. 
Immediately four stood up to express their determination. In the 
meanwhile the representatives of the five villages who thought it 
advisable to pay up the old rent were confabulating with the rest, 
and announced their decision to go with t£e taluka. It was after 
this that Sit. Vallabhbhai Patel addressed the Conference. He 
spoke on the Government Resolution and the general revenue policy 
of Government, and said that as to the justice of their case he had 
not the slightest doubt, he was sure that the revision settlement 
was wrong but he was not sure of their strength. In 1921 they were 
on the point of being weighed, but* unforeseen circumstances inter¬ 
vened, and they bad no opportunity of giving a demonstration of 
their strength. The hour had struck this time, but were they really, 
ready? He asked them to search their hearts and ask themselves if 
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-*tiey could carry on a non-violent and truthful struggle for any length 
-of time against a Government whomight mobilise all the forces 
-at their disposal, for the question ultimately affected not one taluka, 
(but many talukas and many districts, that is to say, the whole, 
> 0 / India. He warned them against coming to a hasty decision and, 
4 jave them seven days tq think the thing over, so that he might in. 
the meanwhile communicate with Government, and see if he could 
persuade them to reconsider the matter and hold an impartial 
inquiry in the matter. In the meanwhile volunteer workers have 
gone forth to the village taking stock of public opinion and they 
will also return with their report on the 12th of February on which, 
the villagers will meet again. 

There were three M. L. C.’s present at the Conference who 
•emphasised the point that they had exhausted every means at their 
•disposal, and as they had failed, they had gladly entrusted their case, 
*to one who could take them along the path of non-violent resistance^ 
and suffering. 

Let us see how the events shape themselves. M. D. 


' I 6 th February , 1928 
BARDOLI DECLARES SATYAGRAHA 

I described last week the situation in Bardolv On return to - 
^Ahmedabad, Sjt. Vallabhbhai Fatel addressed a letter to H. E. the 
■Governor, inviting his attention to the situation, and to the flagrant 
injustice of the revision settlement, and. suggesting to him “to 
afford a fair opportunity to the people to place their case before an 
impartial tribunal clothed with adequate authority.** Unless this 
was done, added Sjt. Vallabhbhai Fatel, with all hi a anxiety to 
avoid a serious conflict with the Government, hp would have no. 
alternative but to advise the people to refuse to pay the assessment 
and peacefully and quietly suffer the consequences of the refusal.' * 
To this an acknowledgment was received from His Excellency’s" 
Trivate Secretary who said that the letter had been, sent to the 
Revenue Department for “ official consideration and disposal.** Until 
Sunday the 12th instant Vallabhbhai had received no further com- 
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municatfon from Government and he accordingly met the people of* 
the Taluka a i Bardolias previously 'arranged. The people, who had ’ 
not let the grass grow under their feet, had; in the meanwhile, fur^ 
ther discussed the question of non-payment amongst themselves and 
actually organised taking signatures to a tentative pledge for non- 1 
payment. The deliberative taeetmg ] this time was very largely 
attended, more villages having sent their representatives and quite 
a number of them having sent the pledges duly* signed. There was- 
quiet deliberation, and sufficient determination in their voices as 
each stood up toi render an account of what his village had done- 
Their word would have been nothing worth, if they had all mechani¬ 
cally stood up and repeated parrot-like the cry of non-payment. 
Each told his tale in his own way. *58 men- have given their 
signatures in our village,* 12 have 1 not yet. But that does not mat¬ 
ter/ said one. ‘All excepting the village headman have signed the 
pledge/ said another, ‘but the headman is not hostile to us/ ‘Our 
Patel has already paid up and a Bama from a neighbouring village 
also, but we never counted on them/ said a third one. * There is a 
section among us which is ^recalcitrant, but we behave as though 
they were not of us. Our section will never pay, come what may, 
and trust the rest to the will of God/ said a fourth one. Quite a 
large majority said: ‘All have given their signatures. There is no 
fear of any; one flinching/ Three * or four said" with pardonable 
pride: *Hold me responsible for the whole of the village. My village 
will stand through thick and thin/ - Then said Sjt. Vallabhbhai to 1 
them r * I still ask you to think twice before you take the plunge. 
Do not derive comfort from the feeling that you have as your leader 
a fighter like myself Forget me and forget my companions, fight if 
you feel that you must resist oppression and injustice. Do cot take 
the plunge lightly. * If you miserably fail, you will fall not to rise- 
again for several years, but if you succeed you will have done much 
to lay the foundation of Swaraj. Now I am going to ask you te- 
take charge of the resolution yourselves, you will move it and you 
will second and support it. None of us will speak on it. It will be 
©f your‘6wn free will and choice/ 

After this they met is open conference. Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel 
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made a brief speech : * As I told you last tune ,1 addressed to H. E. 
the Governor a letter asking for an impartial tribunal. I have had 
a reply which is no reply. My letter, I am told, has been sent to 
the department for consideration and disposal. When they' will 
have finished considering the letter we do not know, neither can we 
wait for their decision. If the Government had said that pending 
consideration of «ny letter they had resolved to suspend the collect 
tion operations and asked us also to adjourn our Conference I should 
gladly have complied. But now X have simply to await your deci- 
sion. Since I met you last time I have looked up the law to see if 
w spite of being iniquitous the orders of enhancement satisfied the 
letter of the law. I.have failed to see that they are even within, 
the law. They are m contravention of Sec. 107 of the L, Bu. Code. 
The Settlement Officer had based his report on the existing system* 
and though I have lots and lots of things to say about his report^n- 
the principal being that he never troubled himself to visit the 
villages and hold conference with the villagers as is at present being 
done in Olpad Taluka,—I must say that be had adhered to the old 
system. The Settlement Commissioner adopted a difierent principle 
and regrouped the villages. In the event of such an alteration* 
Government are bound to issue a fresh notification but in their 
hurry to put the revision settlement in force they did no such thing. 

•In the circumstances X would m all humility advise you to 
refuse payment of the whole assessment bo long as the Government 
do not come to terms. 'You must bear clearly in mind that except 
your capacity for suffering and grim determination you have 
nothing to fight Government's brute strength with. The mightiest 
tyrant must bend if people are determined to put up with suffering. 
The question today is not of a few lakhs of rupees, but it is a ques¬ 
tion of self-respect, it is one of the fundamental principles of 
Government—no taxation without representation. They should do 
nothing without having bad ^our views in the matter. You have 
to resist ibo arbitrary, system of fixing the revenue according to 
Government's own whims and fancies. 

•For this you wdl have to be self-possessed, resourceful and 
patient. Government will try your strength m various ways, offer 
64 
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yacioua Inducements, use insidious means to bring about a division 
In your ranks. But you will have to adhere to your' principle of 
refusal to pay at all costs and, hardships. 

* ‘I have suggested a clause .in* the resolution to the effect that 
the fight will goon,until Government, appoint an impartial tribunal, 
x>r revoke the orders of enhancement. Not that we have any doubt 
that the enhancement is arbitrary, unjust and oppressive, but if we 
can make Government accept this vital principle of an independent 
tribunal, it. is more than any material gain, temporary or per¬ 
manent. 

1 1 have nothing more to say. Bo what you do with eyes open, 
with God as witness and fully counting the cost. It is possible that 
Government might pick up the leading men amongst you first to 
.set an example, Government might first confiscate the lands of those 
who move the resolution today. If you are sure that those things 
will leave you unshaken, take up and fight the good fight.* 

The following resolution was then moved and seconded and 
^supported by men from different villages and drawn from various 
communities m the Taluka—Kanbie, Anavlas, Banias, Parsis and 
Musalmans: . . * 

“ This Conference of the people of Bardoli Taluka resolves 
that the .revision settlement in Bardoli is arbitrary, unjust and 
oppressive, and advises all the occupants to refuse payment of 
the revised assessment until the Government is prepared to 
accept the amount of the old assessment in full satisfaction of 
their dues, or until the Government appoints an impartial 
tribunal to settle the whole question of revision by investigation 
and inquiry on the spot.” 

The first speaker made a very brief speech. Two of those who 
followed made brief observations and the rest simply supported the 
resolution. 

J There were no more speeches, but after recitation of sacred 
texts from the Koran and of a Hindu hymn and repetition of 
Ramanama ,—the whole conference participating,—the resolution was 
passed m solemn silence. 

Volunteers are now being enlisted, and Sjfc, Vallabhbhai Patel 
lias already visited some of the villages. M, D, , 
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8th March , 1928 

BARDOLI AND GOVERNMENT 
By M. K. Gakdhi 

The illuminating correspondence that has passed between 
-Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel and the Government of Bombay regarding 
the assessment in the Bardoli Taluka affords food for reflection to 
the public worker and reveals in its true light the nature of the* 
Government under which we are living. Vallabhbhai is not un¬ 
known to fame or to the Government. They have been obliged tor 
acknowledge his worth as a public worker of great capacity, integ¬ 
rity and industry. They have acknowledged his great work in the 
Municipality of Ahmedabad. Only the other day he received 
unstinted praise for his philanthropic services in connection with 
the floods in Gujarat. 

But his work seems to have counted for nothing when they 
found him engaged in an activity calculated to cause them embarrass¬ 
ment and possibly loss of prestige and what is the same thing to 
them loss of land revenue. Their prestige they need for the sake 
of their revenue. They are no believers in empty prestige. 

And so in tbeir very first letter in the matter, they thought it 
becoming to insult Sjt. Vallabhbhai by calling in question his pro¬ 
fessions of good-will and describing him as an outsider in Bardoli. 
The last letter emphasises the insult by leaving no doubt that 
His Excellency the Governor, too. was party to it. Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
had courteously assumed m his letter that whilst Hts Excellency 
might be identified with a policy enunciated m Government com¬ 
munications, he need not be identified with the manner of expres¬ 
sion, more especially the insulting language often adopted by 
civilian secretaries incensed over any the least resistance or 
independence betrayed by the public in their correspondence with 
them. That the Governor has chosen to become a party to the 
unwarranted insult shows how difficult it is for Governors, however 
well-intentioned and impartial they may be reputed to be as the 
present Governor is. to escape the bureaucratio coil. 'Pride goeth 
before destruction and haughtiness before a fall.* 
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But VaUabhbhai has »• back broad enough to bear the wordy 
insults that the bureaucracy may choose t to heap upon him from 
its safe and entrenched heights My reason for dwelling on the- 
insult is to draw attention to the utterly irresponsible nature of 
the Government that dares to insult the public worker of the fore- 
rank. 

*■ But let us see for the moment what it is ■ that has Upset 
the Government. Land revenue is a close preserve beyond the pale 
of law such as it is, f The regulation of assessment rests entirely' 
with the executive* authority.' Every attempt hitherto made to* 
bring' it under popular or judicial control has failed* The Govern- 
ment must Somehow or other meet the ever-gmwing expenditure, 
bulk of which is military. Land revenue < lends itself to arbitrary 
increase &s it affects the largest class and a class that has no voice* 
a class that can be squeezed without wincing There would be an 
end to irresponsible government if the governed are either allowed 
to have a say in their taxation or to resist it successfully. Bardoli 
does not appreciate the increase made in its assessment. - Its people 
approached' the Government , with petitions and exhausted all the 
means that are regarded as constitutional to secure redress'. 
Having failed they invited VaUabhbhai to advise them and if neces¬ 
sary to lead them in resisting the Government through Satyagraha. 

VaUabhbhai investigated their case and though te found it to- 
be just, sought to approach the Government with a view to save 
them embarrassment and spare the people prolonged suffering and 
suggested" an honourable course, ! e. suggested that if the Govern¬ 
ment did not admit the just toe of the people’s case, they should 
-appomt’an- impartial tribunal to investigate the case on either side 
fiti d assured the Government that the people would abide by the 
•decision of Buch a tribunal, Thia reasonable suggestion the Gov¬ 
ernment has scornfully rejected. ' 

The public therefore are not called upon to accept the popular 
-version as against that of the Government. They are asked 
merely to support the demand for the appointment of an impartiat 
tribunal and .failing euch appointment ? to support their heroic 
resolve peacefully ‘to resist the assessment and suffer all the conse- 
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'quences of such resistance even including confiscation of their land, 
-o Sjt. Vallabhbhai has rightly distinguished the proposed Satya- 
.graha from the Swaraj Satyagraha. This campaign cannot be 
properly deemed to be a no-tax campaign launched for the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj as Bardoli would have done in 1922. This Satyagraha 
is limited in scope, has a specific local object. Every .man has the 
vight* nay, it is his duty to resist an arbitrary unjust levy as the 
.BardoU assessment lb claimed to be by its ryots.. But though the 
object of the proposed Satyagraha is local and specific, it has an 
all-India application. What is true of Bardoli is true of many parts 
of India. The struggle has also an indirect bearing on Swaraj. 
Whatever awakens people to a sense of their wrongs and what¬ 
ever gives them strength for disciplined and peaceful resistance 
-and habituates them for corporate suffering brings us near Swaraj . 

8th March , 1928 
THE POLICY OF GRAB 

From the correspondence between Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel and 
•Government regarding the revision settlement in Bardoli Taluka, 
.which has now been published m the press, it would appear that he 
has erred, if at all, on the side of moderation and understated his 
oase. He has pited extracts from reports of Government officials to 
reveal the ‘grasping, rack-renting, revenue policy of Government,* 
and confined himself to only two instances. The fact is that the 
history of land revenue m the Presidency during recent years has 
been one of calculated flouting of public opinion and insult of mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Council, and of unblushing ^grab, In this 
connection the Legislative Council Debates for Jhe T year 1924 and 
1927 are revealing documents. It will be remembered that Jibe Joint 
Parliamentary Committee appointed to consider the Government 
Jndia Bill, 1919, made the following important declaration with 
regard to the policy that should be followed in revising land revenue 
assessments , 

, M They consider that the imposition of new burdens should 
be gradually brought more within the purview of the legislature. 
And m particular without expressing any judgment on the 
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•question whether the land revenue ns a rent or tax they advise 
that the process of revising the land revenue assessments ought to be 
brought under closer regulation by statute as soon as possible . * . «. 
The Committee are of opinion that the time has come to embody 
m the law the mam principles by which the land revenue is 
determined, the methods of valuation* the pitch of assessment, 
the periods of revision, the graduation of enhancements, and the 
other chief processes which touch the well-being of the revenue- 
payers.” 

.And in 1924 at the Bombay Session of the Legislative Council 
the following resolution was passed by a majority of the Council. 

“ This Council recommends that a committee consisting of 
- official and non-official members of this Council elected by the 
Council with a non-official majority be appointed to consider 
the question of bringing the process of revising the land revenue 
assessment under closer regulation by statute as recommended 
by the Joint Committee appointed to consider the Government 
of India Bill, 1919, and to report on the nature and form of legis¬ 
lation that should be undertaken towards that end, and that no 
revision be proceeded with and no new rates under any revised settle* 
ment be introduced till the said legislation ts brought into effect ** 
Government of course opposed the resolution, but seeing that it 
was carried by a majority, they appointed a committee called the 
Land Revenue Assessment Committee, in accordance with the first 
part of the resolution, £ut ignored the second part we have italicised 
above. Three years were allowed to roll by, and revision settlement 
'of taluka on taluka was proceeded with and enforced m defiance of 
the advice of the Parliamentary Committee to introduce legislation 
as soon as possible, and in defiance of the resolution of the Council 
reproduced above. j Then came another resolution m 1927 which was 
passed by a majority of 52 against 29, Government again presenting 
a solid opposition: 

“ This Council reaffirming the principle of the resolu¬ 
tion as amended and carried by It by a majority on the* 
- 15th March, 1924, recommends to the Governor-m-CounciH 
that he will be pleased to give immediate effect to it by introducing. 
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the necessary legislation, after taking mto consideration the 
report, the minutes of dissent and suggestions of the members of 
the Land Revenue Assessment Committee, and making provision 
for groing retrospective effect to such legislation in view of the fact 
* that m many cases new revision settlements were proceeded 
with and new rates introduced after the resolution of 15th March, 
and pending such legislation to issue orders to the revenue authorities 
concerned not to collect the assessment enhanced in revision after the 
15 th March, 1924 ?* 

A year more has elapsed without the necessary legislation 
having been introduced, and without Government having paid any 
heed to either of the two resolutions of the Legislative Council. In 
reply to the most reasonable suggestion that the agriculturists 
should not be penalised for the procrastination of the Government 
and that the revenue authorities should be advised not to collect 
the assessment enhanced m revision, the Revenue Member pleaded 
* the present financial conditions of this presidency* Government have 
accused Sjt. Vallabhbhai of making * perverse misrepresentations.* 
At the risk of earning the same compliment, we would say that the 
indecent haste with which Government have proceeded with carry-, 
ing out the revision settlements in numerous talukas and are pro* 
ceeding, betrays a determination on their part to frustrate the very 
object of the legislation when the legislation does ultimately come. 
For by that time no talukas will be left for the application of 
the new legislation ! But what oan they do? "I should like 
to point out,” said the Revenue Member, “ that the revenue for the 
first 25 talukas for which revision settlements have been carried out 
already amounts to Rs. I0V£ lakhs and I must express surprise that 
any honourable member of this House should have seen fit to sug* 
•gest that Government should accept a sacrifice of revenue of this 
large amount especially in the present financial conditions of this 
presidency.** So Bardoli is only one of the 25 talukas which have 
suffered under the policy of grab. 

SECRECY 

But Sjt. Vallabhbhai has evidently left the constitutional aspect 
of the case to be fought out by the members of the Council whose 
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resolutions Karo been systematically, ignored* He baa simply 
challenged the Settlement Officer's report and the principle on 
which the Settlement Commissioner has based his report. Let us 
See the way in which these reports are made available to the public 
to be more correct, are kept from, the publio. Mr. Shivdasam in 
^us speech at the Bpmbay Session described the thing in careful 
detail: ., , „ 4 

^"Xhe system which. Government follow in making revision 
.settlements is open to several objections. There > is not sufficient 
publicity j Copies of, the Settlement Officer’s reports are not made 
freely available to the public. What usually takes place; is that 
one copy is kept at the taluka kutchery and the oultivators are 
•expected to know /the report and to* send, jm the objections. I say 
that is not fair. , We all know how very backward the, villager a are, 
bow very lazy they are, and we cannot expect them to .walk 20 
miles to the taluka town and to go and see the report which several 
times is only m English*, * * - Asa matter of fact at one stage 
I was told that m some cpses fhe mamlatdar refused to allow the 
people to take copies,, but*, even .though we take it for granted 
that people are allowed to take copies, a big report kept in the 
/taluka kutchery on $ subject which vitally concerns the, poor 
cultivators , living in 90 or 100 villages cannot be said to have 
been made freely available to the public.,” And Bardoli fared no 
better. But there is one respect m which Bardoli fared even worse 
than has been described here*. In Bardoli the Settlement Officer 
submitted the report in October 1925. Usually the report is reviewed 
In detail by the Collector, but in Bardoli the Settlement Officer's 
report could not be reviewed, because as the Government Resolution 
says “the Settlement Officer himself happened at the t«ne to he 
the Collector during the absence, on leave of the permanent Col¬ 
lector.” The report has, however, “been exhaustively dealt with by 
the Commissioner of Settlements, himself a former Collector of the 
district, and in fact has been practically re-written by bun. One 
wonders what has happened to the report of the Commissioner of 
Settlements on which Government have mainly relied. To »ay that 
be practically re-wrote the report is an euphemism for say mg that 
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“he rejected the Settlement Officer’s report and made hie own indepen¬ 
dent recommendations. We are strengthened m our statement by the 
fact that the Settlement Commissioner’s Report has not been forthr 
coming, in spite of several members of the Council having asked for 
copy. It is not a confidential document, it ought to have been 
placed before the public - and objections should have been invited 
from the agriculturists, but no such thing was done, and even now 
the precious document is a sealed book even to the Council members. 
If Sjt. Vallabhbhai had chosen to be cantankerous, he could have 
assailed the Government case on the preliminary ground of want 
nf publicity in respect pf the Settlement Officer’s report, and utter 
secrecy In respect of the Commissioner’s report. i 

SJT. VALLABHBHATS CHALLENGE 
But he refrained from doing so, and challenged the 
.Settlement Officer’s report which is full of palpable absurdities 
and contains tables prepared without scrutiny and hence full of 
uncertain and unreliable data. He has relied on the increase in the 
value of land, without any reference to the times in which the value 
had gone up, and without reference to whether the value was due to 
the trouble taken and cost incurred by the holder of land, as laid 
down in Beo, 107 of the Land Revenue Code. He has referred to the 
increase in the gross produce of the land without the slightest regard 
for a corresponding increase in the cost of production, and in the 
.cost of living. We have a suspicion that the settlement Commis¬ 
sioner felt compelled to reject this part of the Settlement Officer’s 
Teport and as he could not then support a case for enhancement, he 
Jell back on the tables of leases and sales prepared by the Settlement 
Officer (Appendices G and H). Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel 1 has made ex¬ 
haustive inquiry in the villages and has m the course of his corres- 
•dence with Government repeatedly challenged the Settlement 
Officer's report, and the accuracy of the appendices G and H. The 
least that the Government can do is to accept Bjt. Vallabhbhai’s 
•challenge and order an inquiry. ' 

- . THE INIQUITY OF JT 

And what is the equity of the standard adopted by the Settle 
-meat Commissioner t Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel has cited a number of 
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opinions of Government officials with wide experience of revenue* 
work m the districts, to show the most mischievous results of adopts 
mg the rental value as basis for fixing the assessment. He could 
have cited many more and demonstrated the absurdity of going by 
the opinion of a Settlement Commissioner who is obsessed with 
rental value as a basis for fixing the assessment. Mr. Garrett, Col¬ 
lector of Ahmedabad, said in the course of his answers to the ques» 
tionnaire of the Revenue Assessment Committee: " But caution is 
•necessary, because free contracts are exceptional. There may be 
'Competition among landlords or competition among tenants ; rents 
are then forced up or down. Another point to be noted is that ren*- 
tal statistics must be collected in substantial quantity before they 
can be used effectively. I entirely disagree with 4he policy of ac¬ 
cepting even scanty data as better than none. Very misleading 
results may ensue from the use of a few figures. In such cases it 
may be better to exclude the figures altogether and work on other 
methods/* If the simple fact is borne m mind that 16,315 out of 
17,184 landholders m Bardoli have holdings of not more than 25 acres, 
and 10,379 out of these have holdings of 1 to 5 acres, the 
iniquity of adopting the rental value as basis would be apparent- 
With such small holdings, it is not surprising that not more than 
5 per cent, of the total cultivated area is leased, and any one can 
understand the gross injustice of taxing 95 per cent, of the people 
on doubtful statistics available in the case of 5 per cent. As Mr, 
Mardhekar, then officiating Collector of Broach, has pointed out. 
“ Non-cultivating classes are few and far between and naturally land 
leased is not much in each village......If the 'rents*are alone taken 

as the basis, the assessments must be higher and higher. This would 
give rise to much agrarian trouble and much discontent.** But a 
Government relying on its arms and ammunition may not fear agra¬ 
rian trouble and discontent 

THE SOLUTION 

* » 

The solution that Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel has suggested is simple 
viz., the appointment of an impartial tribunal to make a thorough 
investigation into the case. We have another solution which a pres- 
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iige-ridden government might not disdain to adopt* Assuming that 
in Bardoli the incidence of the enhanced assessment upon the rent- 
is not above 33 per cant,—-it is over 50 as Sit. Vallabhbhai Patel has* 
pointed out in his letter to the press,—even that is in contravention, 
of the recommendation contained in paragraph 39 of the Revenue 
Assessment Committee, which lays down, *'that the asesssmenfr. 
should not exceed 25 per cent, of the profits of cultivation, i e. 
the gross profits less all the expenses incurred m deriving those- 
profits.” There is another recommendation of the Committee: 

**In their opinion there should be a stat itory provision that- 
all proposals for revision settlement should be placed before a 
standing advisory committee consisting of six members, or 
whom not less than four should be elected non-official members* 
of the Legislative Council, elected by that body itself.” 

Let Government, if they choose, seek shelter under these re¬ 
commendations of the Revenue Assessment Committee, and appoint* 
an inquiry, if not in response to the public demand, at least in ac¬ 
cordance with the recommendations of the Committee. M. D. 


I5th March , 1928 

HOW THE MACHINE WORKS 

44 While suggesting a maximum of 50,1 would also press for a* 
minimum of 40. Otherwise while the maximum will never be reached 
m any district, many districts will be unfairly let off their proper * 
burden through the absence of a minimum. Even now many of our 
districts pay so little that they enjoy a sort of permanent inam or - 
immunity from tax and have their public service paid for and subsi¬ 
dised by less fortunate districts, whose crime is that they already 
pay a higher proportion and can therefore rarely or never benefit by 
the enhanced limits.** 

1 Since writing the notes on Bardoli, we have been in possession • 
of that precious document which up to now had been kept under- 
lock and key,-—we mean the report of the Settlement Commissioner- 
reviewing the Settlement Officer’s report. «. The quotation at the? 
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head of the article, reminding one yery strongly of the proverbial 
monkey’s anxiety to equalise. the shares of /the cats* is taken from 
"the dissenting minutq appended, to the report of the Bevenue Assess¬ 
ment Committee, by the same official* whom, one may appropriately 
-call the presiding deity of all the settlement transactions in the pre? 
^sidency and of the Government resolution on the report, to which we 
have referred elsewhere. It is one characteristic of the mentality of 
*lhe official, and of Government who chooses to think through him. ; 

The report of which the text is now before us justifies our worsf 
fears and knocks the whole bottom, out of the Government’s case 
-about BardoIu. lt would appear from the covering letter of Mr. 

- Jayakar who was the Settlement Officer that he submitted his report 
in advance to the Settlement Commissioner, and it was ‘ after being 
revised m accordance with his instructions m connection with 

•certain paragraphs specially regarding leases, sales, etc.,* that it was 
-again submitted to him for approval, and he then returned it for 
being officially submitted through the* proper channel. We have to 
bear m mind this fact as wp, examine that revealing report of the 
Settlement Commissioner * The ‘ paragraphs specially regarding 
leases, sales etc/are the paragraphs in Mr. Jayakar’s report in which 
he emphasises the point that he has prepared the appendices G and 
H with the closest scrutiny and having taken care to eliminate all 
-transactions described as uneconomic. This we might safely ascribe 
ta the inspiration of ,the Settlement Commissioner who was tho¬ 
roughly dissatisfied with the basis on which the Settlement 
-Officer had, proceeded, laid his finger on the only thing that he 
•could set store by— vts, t the rental statistics—and suggested 

- to the Settlement Officer , to put at least that part of his , report 
in a presentable manner.. But let us come to the Settlement Com- 
misioner’s indictment of the report of the Settlement Officer, 
Mr* Jayakar, who by the way Is described by the Revenue Secretary 
In his letter to Sjt. Vallabhbhai as ‘an experienced revenue officer 
who was in. charge of the Frantln wbieb Bardolt taluka is contained. 

’For a period ranging over ten months he travelled throughout thp 
-taluka and inspected each and every village. His inquiries were 
-conducted in the fields and m the villages and after conversation 
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with the cultivators/ We are afraid -we' must take a long extract - 
but we cannot help it. Here is the indictment: 

We now come to Mr. Jayakar’s proposals for fresh rates, I 
regret to find that he has almost exclusively confined his considers - 
tion to the gross value of the produce. TSven In his summary of the 
general conditions in paragraph 57 he confines his notice of the rise 
in land value and rents to a single instanc e, and he only says that 
sale prices have risen steadily, and that the assessment consequently 
represents a decrease in'proportion to the rent. Here there is no 
foothold, nothing definite that one can possibly use as the foundation for any¬ 
thing, This is not what one expects in a settlement report. He then 
occupies two'pages in proving what we all well know that if Govern¬ 
ment had taken its revenue in kind, then the cash value of the 
revenue would have increased enormously.' He shows that the pro- - 
bable increase in the gross produce of thd taluka is something like 
15 lakhs, and then only it begins to dawrt upon him that perhaps it 
is all irrelevant, because if the cost x>f production had increased 
likewise by 15 lakhs there would be no increase : on which any 
further demand for share in the rental value could be based* 
Furthermore if tho cost of production had increased say by 17 
lakhs and not 15 then there is a case for actual reduction. Now, 
how is Mr. Jay&kar going to determine for us whether the increased 
cost of production has or has not altogether exceeded the increased - 
value of the produce? He has nothing more to say than that ‘this 
factor cannot certainly be ignored/ In fact he leaves the mam gate 
of the fort wide open. The whole of his conclusions could be rushed 
and overthrown in a moment without there being in bis report a 
single word of reply by any one who alleges that the cost of produc¬ 
tion has increased more than the price of the produce, . Perhaps 
now when this is realised it will be seen how exceedingly important - 
it is to base one's settlement proposals on rentals and not on gross 
produce and prices. ^Rentals of oourse do take mto strict account 
every item of cost of production as well as value of produce. 
No man can possibly pay a single anna of increased rent until 
be had definitely ascertained that the value of the produce at the 
end of the year is likely to exceed the cost of the production by 
one anna more than it did previously. I am afraid that almost the-' 
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"whole ,of ,Mr, Jayakar’s, report from paragraph 57 to paragraph 65 
is trrelevant, and worse than that, tt is positively dangerous as affording 
>no justification for his proposals and suggesting arguments against them, 
, . • ( Jf you fix settlements with reference to the gross price of 
produce you are m the worst possible position. The state of mind 
to whiol^ one, is reduced, is .well^revealed m the last portion of 
paragraph 65,, When we come to paragraph 66 where Mr. Jayakar 
-makes his final proposals he is of course m this condition He has 
^shown, that gross, produce t has f increased enormously so that he is 
.quite sure that the -33, per, cent, c^n certainly be taken on that 
.foundation.^ Atthe sametsme he knows that prices may not be 
maintained and he does not want to be accused of excess. So he 
.very timidly and without the .slightest stated reason at all takes 
■refuge in an increase of 25 per cent, as ‘ lair and equitable,’ If the 
*,Government maximum of increase had been 75 per cent, he would 
»probably have said that 65 per cent. r was 1 quite fair and equitable^ 
The troth is that he is sailing i without ,a compass and without 
.rudder.’* (Italics ours) *, 

Haying thus disposed ,of the Settlement Officer’s report he had 
certainly to discover some foothold which he could use as founda¬ 
tion for enhancement. And so he turns to • our one true guide the 
Rental values', i The value of the Settlement Officer’s report, which 
<hehas torn to pieces, lies however, says he, ’chiefly in its appendi¬ 
xes * - And yet let us see what the Settlement Commissioner has to 
.say with regard to one of the two important appendices, viz., appen¬ 
dix G regarding sales t 4 Generally, I regret to note that X cannot 
.believe that appendix G has been scrutinised with the care that it 
required*, The number of transactions is very large and any one 
who will thmk for a moment will see how impossible it is for tran¬ 
sactions which took place between 1901 and 1910 to be scrutinised 
vby a settlement ^officer In 1925 with any hope of success.’ And yet 
lie implicitly accepts the same officer’s appendix H of leases and 
Tentals, for otherwise he would have no foothold. Let us now turn 
-to his foothold which, as we will see, is as fatally insecure as the 
^Settlement Officer’s. It will be recollected that Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
/has impugned the accuracy and reliability of appendices G and H 
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And challenged an inquiry, „ The Settlement Commissioner has ac¬ 
cepted appendix H without demur, and fallen into an amazing 
blunder for which we confess we were not prepared in a report, 
written by an official of the standing of a Settlement Commissioner, 
But Homer also sometimes nods, and our Homer has not only nodded 
but blundered to the grievous detriment of the unfortunate peasants 
of Bardoli." Mr. Jayakar,” he says, “ has collected rents for 42,923 
acres of dry crop and nee out of a gross area of 126,982. Thus it is 
clear that at least l/3rd of the whole taluka and mahal together are 
actually leased on cash rental and to this must be added the crop 
shares and produce rent area. I found m going through several 
villages even some additional areas thus cash leased beyond those 
he has noted. He had probably not included these rentals, I found, 
because the transactions were open to some objection. However I 
think there is little doubt that at least half the total area is held by 
landlords who do not cultivate it.” It would be impossible to find a 
paragraph more full of statistical blunders than this. Mr. Anderson 
for the moment forgets that Mr, Jayakar has collected statistics of seven 
years * leases and has in almost every case multiplied a transaction by the 
•number of years for which it extends. j Thus rents for 42323 acres ar e 
really not rents for 42323 but for something over 6,000 acres . He next 
Assumes the close scrutiny of the Settlement Officer and arbitrarily 
Adds areas at 4 at least half the total area * as held by the landlords t 
Well, one may go and ask any agriculturist in Bardoli as to how 
much of the land is leased, and he will say 5 to 10 per cent. And 
yet proceeding on this colossal blunder, the Settlement Commissio¬ 
ner has imposed an enhancement on the taluka for which there is 
not the slightest justification. 1 The abundance of the statistics in 
appendix H,* says he, * leads one to the conclusion that the quantity 
*of land rented by landlozds to tenants must be very large.* Ergo 
the large mass of landlords must be taxed! But as we have shown 
'in a previous article the proportion of large landlords to the very 
small ones is extremely small, and it is the vast mass of small land¬ 
lords who have been punished by a blundering Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner on the strength of statistics which are not only of doubtful 
walue.but which he has fatally misunderstood. 
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** Bardoli is perhaps almost the only taluka In the Presidency life 
which for about 30 years there has been no need to resort to any 
coercive methods or pressure for the recovery of the land revenue*** 
That is the testimony of Mr. Anderson/and it is -by wrongfully and 
blunderingly enhancing the assessment of that taluka that he has- 
thought of requiting them * for* ; their law-abiding 1 and peaceful 
character. " * 

► We feel how that the Bardoli case is not merely one for an im¬ 
partial Inquiry. It is one of proved wrong—proved but of the mouths- 
of the prosecutors themselves/ No Government with * the slightest- 
pretension to decency or fairness can dare to continue the wrong, 
thus proved and exposed. * M. D. 

15 th March, rgzS 
THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 

As regards the solution we r suggested in our last article a friend, 
has objected that Government m their* resolution of 13th. May 1927 
on the report of the Lahd Revenue Assessment Committee of 
Bombay have declined to accept; the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee referred to m our suggestion. We were sensible of the fact. 
We oould have suggested a better, course, vis., that Government 
should give immediate effect, to the resolution of the Legislative 
Council passed by a majority of 52 against 29 on the l?th March. 
1927. The most important part of that resolution, so far as the poor 
agriculturists were concerned, wad i ‘ pending such legislation to 
issue orders to the revenue authorities concerned not to collect- 
assessment enhanced m revision after the 15th of March 1924.* It 
would be a straight and manly course to give even belated effect to 
this part of the resolution ; but then it would be a pretty big morsel 
to atop collections m respect not of One ialukd, but of several, and to 
refund the lakhs already collected. * For the matter of that the 
straightest .course would be to accept the moderate demand of the 
-agriculturists of Bardob. But there conies prestige m the way. II 
is a vicious circle widening all round* Hence we suggested a safer 
course, though it would be inconsistent with the' resolution on the 
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report of the Revenue Assessment Committee. But Government f 
never made a fetish of consistency. 

In the long history of insult of and contempt for public opinion^ 
the resolution on the report of the Revenue Assessment Committee 
will fill a painful chapter. It will be recalled that the Committee 
consisted of 22 members, only seven out of whom signed the report 
without qualification. There was a regular tug of war between the 
officials and the non-officials, the seven official members appending 
a joint minute of dissent and sir non-official members appending 
joint or separate minutes. And look at the result. The 'Govern¬ 
ment resolution on the report makes -short work of almost every 
important recommendation of the Committee. As regards the basis 
of assessment. Government, we are told, felt constrained,‘after the- 
fullest deliberation,* to accept the view- of the official members of 
the Committee, ‘that rental value must be adopted as the sole basis, 
for fixing the assessment.* Take next the question of fixing the 
maximum percentage of the rental value aB the assessment that can 
be claimed by Government. The Committee decided by a majority 
that the assessment should not exceed 25 * per cent, of the net 
profits. But here again the Govemor-m-Council ‘considers that he 
maj appropriately adhere to the present practice of regarding 5(1 
per cent.of the rental value as the maximum limit*—‘present prac-‘ 
tice* meaning, by the bye, the practice introduced by the Settlement 
Commissioner during the recent settlements! Another important 
recommendation of the Committee was the appointment of a stand¬ 
ing advisory committee to examine all revision settlement proposals. 
Here again ‘the arguments of the official members against this re¬ 
commendation have been fully set forth in the report, and they 
have the approval of Government.* There was the question of the 
subsoil water rate and the non-official members of the Committee- 
were of opinion that the practice of making the subsoil water the 
subject of assessment should be abolished. Government found that 
‘the arguments of the official members opposing the abolition of this 
rate* had not been ‘successfully met,* and they were ‘unable to accept 
the recommendation.* Even the most harmless recommendation of 
the non-official members that the Settlement Officer ‘shall hare the- 
65 
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liquor was credited as land revenue. In one case, an item of Rs. 700* 
was sought to be appropriated to revenue when the man who went- 
to make the payment said that he was not a landholder at alh 
Then when the’ official threatened to appropriate the amount to- 
revenue due from some of liis relatives, he made no payment and 
left the place. 

“Then there are other instances of lawlessness A party with 
the Mamlatdar at their head proceed* to a village at daybreak andi 
declare a herd of buffaloes attached, without stopping to inquire to 
whom they belong and whether or not they belong to non-agncul- 
tunsts. What is this but daylight robbery or dacoity ? 

The Patels 4fe now busy preparing live-stock lists m every 
village! As to who will identify them and their owners and how, it. 
is difficult to say* < h 

We noted in the last issue that three attachment officers had 
been appointed to Strengthen the hands of the local officials. The 
Mamlatdar has now been transferred to distant Thana evidently- 
because he has not 1 been found to be doing his job in the proper- 
manner, and a Musalman Mau^Iatdar appointed m his place, so as to 
bring pressure on Musalman landholders and if possible, to create a 
split between them and the Hindus. The T&Iabis too, it is reported,, 
will ,be transferred in large numbers to other Talukas, and those* 
from Other Talukas will be imported into Bardoli. 

The Collector,fwhd visited a few places and who was met by- 
Patels who [did not mince matters, has left' the Taluka m the safe 
keeping of the subordinate officials indulging m [awless law. 

And yet the result has in no way been commensurate with their 
zeal. Big benches and, bags of grain are attached only to be left, 
where they are for want of porters. Carts are attached and have to- 
be driven by peons. As to the final disposal of what little reaches* 
the Taluka headquarters, they all seem to be in the dark. For 
forfeiture notices, numbers of which have now been served, the 
bamas have ceased to be singled out as targets.. For they have beei* 
firm as a rock and the same has been the result m case of a promi¬ 
nent Musalman—vis , Ibrahim Patel of Bardoli. Thousands of rupees* 
worth of his land will be declared forfeited, but he is absolutely on- 
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moved and is a great moral force in the Taluka. The Patidars’ turn 
has now come, and they have hailed the notices with pride. f 
Huge meetings are held everywhere, women dressed m Khadi 
-attending m large numbers, laymg heaps of yarn before Sjt. Vailabh- 
hhai, as in 1921, and lustily singing the Satyagraha songs. 

The first man summoned to take hia trial before the magistrate 
is, we are delighted to note, Sjt. Ravishankar. f One cannot think, of 
-a nobler sacrifice. He will be tried, it seems, fo* criminal tresspass 
-and for obstructing Government servants in ^he performance of their 
♦duties. This is how he came to be guilty of the alleged offence. It 
would appear that three carts were commandeered for removing the 
kit and luggage belonging to the Deputy Collector The man, to 
whom the carts belonged came to realise his mistake and went to the 
Xkana m company with Sjt. Ravishankar to call back his ipen. One 
of the cartmen, as soon as he saw hiB master, Baid, they were not,at 
all willing to go but they were helpless. Sjt. Ravishankar pleaded 
with the Mamlatdar that if the men were not ^willing they should 
not be forced. He was ordered to leave the thana f which he did, the 
cartman leaving the cart followed him. .The other cartmen also ulti¬ 
mately left leaving the carts to be driven by the peons. f 

One would like to know how this action^ -constitutes criminal 
•tresspass. Obstruction has of course been there, ever since the 
'inception of the movement. All failure on the part of the officials to 
eubdue the Satyagrahis, all failure to attach property and to dispose 
of attached property, can, of course, be interpreted as obstruction by 
pubLic workers, and every one of the hundreds of workers in Bardoli 
can be brought under the penal section. But Sjt. Ravishankar has 
been singled out for the first honour and well does he deserve it. For 
with the exception of Sjt. Vallabhbhai, we in Gujar&fc have no more 
powerful and successful obstructor of the peaceful type. 

That brings me to the very great empha$iq being placed on peace 
•and non-violence in all his speeches by Sjt, Vallabhbhai., In a sense 
we are glad that Government have now sent their C. L D, reporters 
■to report every one of his speeches* for if they have not realised yet, 
they will do so now that Sjt, Vallabhbhai has preserved peace and 
«rder much better than any of their officials who talk day in and day 
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assistance oi two representatives of the cultivators elected by the 
Taluka Local Board in preparing hiB settlement’ was found un¬ 
acceptable. Government,’ we are told, with sickening repetition, 
‘agree with the arguments of the official members against the 
proposal and regret that they cannot see their way to aocept it/ 
Why then was this Committee appointed ? And how can one with 
the slightest sense of self-respect agree to serve on a committee 
knowing that no value would be attached to its recommendations? 

Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel has m his letters to Government pointed 
out on the! authority of opinions of officials ‘that rental - value was 
never the basis for fixing the assessment/ and that ‘agricultural 
assessments have never been based entirely on rents in the past.* 
But Government refuse to accept even this statement of fact and m 
the resolution on the Revenue Assessment Committee’s report ‘wish 
to emphasise that this decision (viz. to adopt rental value as the 
sole basis for fixing the assessment) will merely give legal effect to 
the existing principle upon which Bombay settlements are already 
based * It would be impossible to think of a better example of 
petitio pnncipit . The fact as admitted by numerous officials is that 
the rental value was never the sole basis, an official with that pet 
obsession appears on the scene and revises all settlements in the 
terms of his obsession,! and Government describe the iniquitous 
innovation as an ‘existing principle' and legalise the wrong. 

But one might indefinitely go on multiplying these instances of 
-wrongs and wsults and vicious circles. The one object of Non-co- 
operation was to lay the axe at the root of the whole mischief. The 
Bardoli Satyagraha ts an indication of the desire on the part of the 

-people to try the sovereign remedy in a limited sphere. Our case 

may be, and is, absolutely unassailable, but it will be nothing worth 
if we have not the strength to stand by our decision and suffer for 
it M. D. 
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3 rd May , 1928 

LAWLESSNESS GALORE , 

Bardoli is now a scene of frantic lawlessness. . The men im 
♦charge of the operations have thrown all decency 4 to the winds* 
JPaacy, for instance, an official of the grade of Deputy Collector try-* 
ing to bring pressure to bear on liquor-vendors with the help of 
excise officers and invading liquor shops and declaring big casks of 
liquor attached. The story does not end there. The casks could 
not be removed, so they were sealed and the shop closed and locked. 
The brave Parsi addressed a strong letter to the Deputy Collector 
•objecting to the procedure and holding him liable for the loss due to 
•the closing of the shop and claiming rent at Rs. 5 per day for leaving, 
•the attached casks in the shop. He also stated in the letter that 
the allegation made by the Collector that undue influence was being 
brought to bear on those who wanted to pay was entirely false, and 
that on the contrary he and other Parsi khatedars had themselves 
been victims of undue pressure frpm, Government. It seems tho 
happenings reached the ears of the higher officials who disapproved 
of this bungling and ordered the shop tq be immediately opened.* 
The Deputy Collector’s men ran post-haste to the shop and opened 
it at a late hour m the night, and took the Parsi shopkeeper to task 
for having addressed that letter. They were angry that he should 
have dared to contradict the 'badasahib/ and told him that his name 
would thenceforth be put on the black listj 1 * 

It may be noted that liquor, from the point of view of Govern¬ 
ment, is as good cash as currency notes, and they had no right to 
attach Rs 2,000 worth of it for land revenue amounting to Rs, 300. 
The casks are still in the shop and though the lock and the sentry 
have been removed, the shopkeeper refuses to have anything to do 
with the shop. 

The Parsi liquor-sellers are in an unfortunate position, so far as 
the Satyagraha movement is concerned. They have daily 
money dealings with Government, and Government do not scruple to 
credit to the revenue account the money they offer for their 
Permits. In quite a number of cases money sent for a supply of 
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liquor was credited as land revenue In one case, an item of Rs. 700 
was sought to be appropriated to revenue when the man who went- 
to make the payment said that he was not a landholder at alls, 
Then when the^ official threatened to appropriate the amount to- 
revenue due from some of his relatives, he made no payment and 
left the place. 

3?hen there are other instances of lawlessness. A party with 
the Mamlatdar at their head proceed" to a village at daybreak and! 
declare a herd of buffaloes attached, without stopping to inquire to 
whom they belong" and whether or not they belong to non-agricul¬ 
turists. What is this but daylight robbery or dacoity ? 

The Patels a re now busy preparing live-stock lists m every 
village l As to who will identify them and their owners and how, it. 
is difficult to say, K 

We noted m the last issue that three attachment, officers had 
been appointed to Strengthen the hands of the local officials. The 
Mamlatdar has now been transferred to distant Thana evidently- 
because he has hot been found to he doing his job in the proper 
manner, and a Musalman Maxhlatdar appointed in his place,, so as to- 
bring pressure on Musalman landholders and if possible, to create a 
split between them and the Hindus. The Talatis too, it is reported*, 
will ^be transferred in large numbers to other Talukas, and those 
from other Talukas will be imported into Bardoli. 

The Collector, f whd visited a few places and who was met by 
Patels who [did not mince matters, has left the Taluka in the safe 
keeping of the subordinate officials indulging in Jawless law* 

And yet the result has in no way been commensurate with their 
zeaL Big benches and bags of grain are attached only to be left, 
where they are for want of porters. Carts are attached and have to- 
be driven by peons. As to the final disposal of what little reaches* 
the Taluka headquarters, they all seem to be m the dark. For 
forfeiture notices* numbers of which have now been served, the 
bamas have ceased to be singled out as targets. For they have been 
firm as a rock and the same has been the result in case of a promi¬ 
nent Musalman—ws., Ibrahim Patel of Bardoli. Thousands of rupees* 
worth of his land will be declared forfeited, but he is absolutely un- 
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moved and is a great moral force in the Taluka. The Patidars’ turn 
has now come, and they have hailed the notices with pride. . 

Huge meetings are held everywhere, women dressed in Khadi 
.attending in large numbers, laying heaps of yarn before Sjt. Yaliabh- 
bhai, as m 1921, and lustily singing the Satyagraha songs. 

The first man summoned to take his trial before the magistrate 
w, we are delighted to note, Sjt. Ravishankar. One cannot think,of 
n nobler sacrifice. He will be tried, it seems, for criminal tresspass 
-and for obstructing Government servants m ^he performance of their 
duties. This is how he came to be guilty of the alleged offence, It 
•would appear that three carts were commandeered for removing the 
kit and luggage belonging to the Deputy Collector The man to 
•whom the carts belonged came to reahsehis mistake and went to the 
ihana in company with Sjt. Ravishankar to call back his ipen One 
of the cartmen, as soon as he saw his master, said, they were not at 
all willing to go but they were helpless. Sjt. Ravishankar pleaded 
with the Mamlatdar that if the men were not ^ willing they should 
not be forced. He was ordered to leave tbe thana t which he did, the 
cartman leaving the cart followed him. ,The other cartmen also ulti¬ 
mately left leaving the carts to be driven by the peons. 

One would like to know how this action -constitutes criminal 
^tresspass. Obstruction has of course been there, ever since the 
inception of the movement. All failure on the part of the officials to 
aubdue the Satyagrahis, all failure to attach property and to dispose 
of attached property, can, of course, be Interpreted as obstruction by 
public workers, and every one of the hundreds of workers m Bardoli 
can be brought under the penal section. But Sjt. Ravishankar has 
been singled out for the first honour and well does he deserve it. For 
with the exception of Sjt. Vallabhbhai, we in Gujarat have no more 
powerful and successful obstructor of the peaceful type. 

That brings me to the very great emphasis being placed on peace 
-and non-violence m all his speeches by Sjt. Vallabhbhai., In a sense 
we are glad that Government have now sent their C. I. D. reporters 
*to report every one of his speeches, for if they have not realised yet, 
they will do so now that Sjt, Vallabhbhai has preserved peace and 
•order much better than any of their officials who talk day in and day 
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out of non-violence. At Kadod it seems people of several village® 
waited in deputation on himfasking him not to include Kadod m the* 
movement, without sufficient purificatory penance and guarantees. 
But Sjt.~Vallabhbhai advised patience and tolerance, and said that* 
sincere and genuine regret was sufficient security for their good will 
and good behaviour in future. Replying to the Collector's libel that 
there were threats of fire and violence and social boycott, he said in 
'one of his speeches that fire and violence were not in the constitu¬ 
tion o t the people of Bardoli and that an organisation of society 
based on wise social boycott was much better and purer than the- 
close corporation of the Indian Civil Service ever relying on brute 
force. In one of his speeches he said: ** Never for a moment think 
that violence' would be of any avail m this movement. No power on 
earth can beat the British Government in armed force, and they can,, 
if they choose, bombard the whole Taluka. Do not raise your little 
finger even in face of the greatest provocation. In spite of the right 
of self-defence which I hold sacred, I say even if you are belaboured,, 
do not hit back. For the slightest [shadow of a pretext ib sure to be 
abused by Government, and aU the good that we have achieved 
would be rendered nugatory.** 

In another speech he said: 

* The Collector says that there are people who would pay but 
who could not do so as there were threats of fire and violence. If 
there are any people who want to pay, and are afraid to do so for 
fear of fire and violence, I beseech them to come to me. I will take 
them to the Mamlatdar myself for the payment of tbeir dues, and 
will afford them all the protection they may need. But I am sure 
there is not <a single person who wants to pay and cannot pay 
because of the threats. No movement of this kind if based on coer¬ 
cion and terrorism can endure for such a long time against a Govern¬ 
ment with unlimited means of terrorism at its disposal I am sure 
yon will help me to render effectively all the police in the Taluka 
useless by your peaceful behaviour and leave them without any 
work.” 

In another speech full of fine moral fervour be said. 

** I may in all humility say that I regard myself as a watchmam 
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responsible for the peace of the Talufca. X hold myself responsible 
to the man who is now watching the movement from his peaceful 
abode in Sabarmati. I prize more than anything else his name and 
his work which I cannot allow to v be spoiled by a single mistake or 
error.** In yet another speech he exhorted the people to behave to¬ 
wards the Government officials with courtesy and hospitality and to 
believe that they have no quarrel with them personally. Iff. 3>. 


The latest news makes the picture of lawlessness still darker. 
58 heads of cattle were lifted by a raiding party and driven to the 
Valod thana . The notice affixed at the ihana simply says ; ‘58 heads 
of cattle belonging to Hama Govmd of Siker and others have been 
attached for arrears of revenue.* For want of men from the Taluka 
Pathans have been imported for taking care of the cattle impounded. 
This is how they are taken care of. one of the buffaloes Impounded 
in Bardoli has died and another is on the point of death Blood-guilt 
is thus added to lawlessness. 

The lifting of the whole herd of cattle in Siker shows that the 
Bardoli agriculturists are treated as a sort of unlimited liability 
company, jointly and severally responsible for the arrears of revenue. 
In a similar way all the khatedars in Isroh have been served with 
notices of forfeiture, and all the notices in Valod have been made 
absolute. One of the Valod heroes who has thus lost his valuable 
property celebrated the event by inviting friends and soldiers of Sat- 
yagraba to a party. That shows the unbreakable spirit of the 
people. 

19 owners of carts and conveyances have been summoned to 
appear before the third class magistrate of Bardoli, for refusing to 
give their carts on hire for use of Government servants. 

Two more cases of misappropriation—for it Is nothing less—have 
occurred. An opium vendor in Bardoli offerred at the kutckery 
Rs. 105 for opium. Rs. 87-15-7 was credited to arrears of revenue 
and the balance returned. The same thing has happened in the case 
of a liquor-vendor of Puni, Rs. 42 being misappropriated for revenue 
out of Rs. 175 tendered by him for toddy 
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'' These little instances show that the Satyagraha in Bardoli will 
demand many more sacrifices, including the refusal by these vendors 
,~fco purchase or sell the intoxicating drugs, forfeiture of lakhs and 
dakhs of rupees worth of land, and, even a wholesale exodus from the 
r land of terror and crime. That will raise the ' unlimited Lability * of 
ithe Taluka to the highest pitch, and must m the end enable them to 
dix an unlimited {liability on the whole British Government for all the 
misdeeds their agents are perpetrating M. D„ 
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I7th May 1928 . 

THE ONLY ISSUE 
By M j EL Gandhi 

4 It A ‘ 

The Bardoli campaign is going on merrily. At the rate the 
forfeiture notices are being served, practically the whole of the Taluka 
of Bardoli should be in Government^ possession and they can pay 
themselves a thousand timed over for their precious assessment. 
The people of Bardoli if they ar© brave will be noue the worse for 
dispossession f ,They^will have los^ their possessions but kept what 
must be the dearest of all to good men and women ^-their honour. 
Those who have stout hearts and hands need never feai; loss of belong¬ 
ings. _ i , * 

. But forfeiture notices having failed the 7 Government are now- 
adding to them the imprisonment of workers. They are holding mock 
# trials such as we saw during the Punjab martial Jaw days The 
prosecutor is asking for and the obliging special magistrate is giving 
deterrent sentences which are all rigorous. These too like disposse¬ 
ssion will do good to the willing victims. Suffering willingly under¬ 
gone never harms the sufferer. < ^ 

What however goes against the gram is dishonesty and insolence 
•of office. The’CommiBsioner, Northern Division, has written a letter 
r to a correspondent which is full of insulting insinuations and untruths 
, ^ It is an untruthful insinuation., to suggest that the campaign 
was started by Xheda agitators. It was started by the Bardoli 
people themselves and the only person whose help and advice they 
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sought was Sjt. .Yallabhbhai Patel whom I presume the Commissi¬ 
oner knows somewhat. Whether he can truthfully be called agita¬ 
tor in the flense intended by the Commissioner must be left to the 
reader to judge* 

It is untruthful to Bay that the officers of the Government are 
subjected to ‘spying, mobbing and other indignities.* * 1 

The workers are described as ‘the swarm of agitators living on 
them (the people of Bardoli) and misguiding them * This is an insult 
for which under better times and if the nation was conscious of its 
'Strength the Commissioner would be made to offer a public apology. 
Let him know that those whom m his anger and intoxication of 
power he calls a ‘swarm of agitators* are honourable servants of the 
nation giving their free services to Bardoli at considerable sacrifice. 
Among these, besides Vallabhbhai Patel who is a Barrister, are the 
hoary.headed AbbasTyabji, another Barrister, and an ex-Chief Judge 
-of Baroda, Imamsaheb Bawazu who is practically a fakir needifig 
no support from Bardoli, and Dr. Sumant Mehta and his equally 
cultured wife. Dr. Suraant Mehta who has been ailing for some 
time has gone to Bardoli at considerable risk to his health These 
four by the way do not belong to Kheda at all. Then there is the 
Darbaraaheb of Dhasa and his intrepid wife Bhaktiba who for the 
<8ake of their country have sacrificed their estate. They are not 
living upon the people of Bardoli. There are Doctors Chandulal and 
Tnbhuvandaa again not of Kheda. Add to these Phulchand Shah, 
his wife, and bis lieutenant Shivanand (already m gaol). These 
again do cot belong to Kheda and have for years dedicated them¬ 
selves to silent service. It is the wail of Bardoli that has called 
these and others whom £ can name. If the Commissioner has any 
■sense of honour about him he will volunteer an apology to these 
ladies and gentlemen. In fact the Kheda workers are m a hopeless 
minority among the numerous workers. -> * 

The Commissioner pompously trots out the adverse vote of the 
Bombay Council and conveniently suppresses the two previous votes 
of the Council that had gone against the Government and that were 
*t>y them treated as beneath contempt and beneath notice 

The Commissioner suppresses the very relevant truth that before 
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resorting to direct action the people of Bardoli ♦ tried every aaeansi 
known as constitutional to get redress and hopelessly failed 

The Commissioner throws dust in the eyes of the public wheir 
he suggests that if the sorely tried people of Bardoli give up their 
i campaign he would gladly investigate the case of any village that 
may be found to have been wrongly grouped. He suppresses the 
truth that the point at issue is not the wrong grouping of this village- 
or that the point at issue is the palpably wrong method of assess¬ 
ment.^ And the people of Bardoli do not tnsisi upon their point being 
accepted but they do tnstst upon an independent and impartial tribunal being- 
appointed to investigate the justice of their complaint and to abide by the 
judgment oj that tribunal whatever it may be Here there is no shirking 
of payment, no question ef redress of individual hardship. The ques¬ 
tion is one of principle. The people of Bardoli deny the right of the 
Government to dictate without proper investigation any increase in 
the assessment. Let me add that this is no no-tax campaign laun¬ 
ched for any political end. This is a campaign directed towards a 
well defined specific grievance affecting the people of a whole Taluka. 

It is therefore the height of impudence and gross untruth for the 
Commissioner to say i 

“No one is more anxious than I that the poor cultivators should)* 
, not be mined by the swarm of agitators who are living on them and 
misguiding them.” 

*‘There are five talukas in Kaira District from which these agita¬ 
tors come, the revision settlements of which have been 1 postponed 
for 2 years on account of floods. Nearly half a crore of rupees has- 
been advanced by Government m^Kaira District for flood relief in 
the last 7 or S months. If they succeed in Bardoli, the recovery of 
Government assessment and takavi in Kaira District would be- 
im perilled.” 

If the 'agitators* succeed, it will not be the takavt to Eheda that 
will be in jeopardy. If it is withheld by the borrowers the Govern¬ 
ment will find the arch-agitator V&llabhbbai Patel to be their unpaid 
Collector of the loans. What however will happen if the agitators, 
succeed is that the Government officers will not dare to insult- 
honoured servants of the people and utter untruths as the Com mis- 
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Stoner, Northern Division, has done and that the people will be able 
to have some redress against grossly unfair and unjust assessment, 
as the Bardoli assessment is claimed to be, ; 

One word to the people. The Government in their wisdom and 
in order to emphasise the fact that this rule is sustained by the 
policy of divide et impera have drafted in the midst of an overwhelm¬ 
ingly large Hindu population Musalman officials and Pathan hire¬ 
lings As Satyagrahis the people can easily checkmate the Govern¬ 
ment. Let them treat the officials and the Pathans as friends„ 
Let them not distrust or m any the slightest manner fear or molest 
them They the officials are our countrymen, the Pathans are our- 
neighbours. Ere long the Government will discover * their mistake 
and know that the honour of a Hindu is as dear to a Musalman as 
t« a Hindu and vice versa. The people of Bardoli have the chance of' 
demonstrating this in a concrete manner Let them vindicate the- 
law of Satyagraha which is also the law of Love and they will melt. 
even the stony heart of an autocratic Commissioner. 

31 st May , 1928 
BARDOLI ON TRIAL 
Br M, KL Gandhi 

1 * * 

One may hastily think that the Government is on its trial ma 
Bardoli. But that would be a wrong opinion. The Government has. 
been tried and found wanting scores of times * Frightfulness * is its 
code of conduct when its vital parts are affected. If its prestige or 
its revenue is m danger, it seeks to sustain it either by means fair 
or foul. It does not hesitate to resort to terrorism and cover it- 
with unblushing untruths. The latest information that Pathans are- 
now being posted m villages with instructions to surround the 
houses of the villagers day and night need not cause either surprise 
or anger. The surprise is that they have not yet let loose in Bardoli 
a punitive police and declared martial law. We ought by* this time 
to know what a punitive police or martial law means,* it is evident- 
that by the latest form of * frightfulness * the Government is seeking: 
to goad people into some act of violence* be it ever so slight, to. 
justify their enactment of the last act in the tragedy. 
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Will the people of Bardoh stand this last trial? They have 
already staggered Indian humanity. They have shown heroic patience 
in the midst of great provocation. Will they stand the greatest 
provocation that can be offered ? If they will, they will have gamed 
everything Imprisonments, forfeitures, deportations, death must all 
he taken m the ordinary course fc>y those who count honour before 
everything else When the terror becomes unbearable, let the people 
leave the land they have hitherto believed to be theirs. It is wisdom 
to vacate houses or places that are plague-infected. Tyranny is a 
kind of plague and when it is likely to make us angry or weak, it is 
1 wisdom to leave the scene 1 of such temptation. History is full of 
instances of brave people having sought exile m preference to sur- 
Tender to zoolunu ' v 

Let me hope, howtever, that such a step will not be necessary, 

’ One hears rumours of intercessions by well-meaning friends. They 
have the right, it may be even thei* duty, to intercede But let 
these friends realise the significance of the movement. They are not 
to represent a weak cause of a weak people. The people of Bardoh 
stand for an absolutely just ^sausp. They ask no favour, they seek 
only justice. They do not ask any one to consider their case to he 
true. Their cause is to seek an independent, open, judicial inquiry 
and they undertake to abide by the verdict of such a tribunal. To 
deny the tribunal is to deny justice which the dovernment have 
hitherto done The means at the disposal of the people are self¬ 
suffering. In such a cause then minimum and maximum are almost 
convertible terms. Those who rely upon self-suffermg for redress 
of a grievance cannot afford to rate it higher than it actually is. 
Those therefore who will intervene will harm the people and their 
cause, if they do not appreciate the implications of the struggle 
which cannot be lightly given up or compromised. 

The public have a duty to perform by the Satyagrahis. The 
response is already being made to Vallabhbhai*s appeal for funds. 
It will be remembered that he refused to make the appeal as long 
as it was possible to refrain. The Imprisonments have made the 
appeal imperative. I have no doubt that the response will be quick 
•and generous. Equally necessary is the expression of enlightened 
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public opinion. Let the public study the facts carefully and then, 
cover the whole of the land with public meetings. I like the sugges¬ 
tion made by Sjt. Jairamdas that June 12th or any other suitable 
day should be proclaimed as Bardoli day when meetings representing 
all parties may be held to pass resolutions and make collections m 
aid of the sufferers of Bardoli. 


7 th June , 1928 
THE TWO SIDES 
By M. EC. Gandhi 

The communique of the Government of Bombay on the Bardoli 
Satyagraha is In keeping with the letter of the Commissioner, North¬ 
ern Division, which J. had the painful duty of criticising only the 
other day. This communique opens with a repetition of the insult 
that Sjt. V&ilabhbhai and his co-workers are outsiders. Instead of 
being described as such they are described r as * persons who do not 
reside there* (m Bardoli). The communique then shamelessly refers 
to the fact that when the attempt at distraint had failed, the Gov¬ 
ernment resorted to an ‘organised attachment of buffaloes and 
moveable property/ Bjt. Vallabbbhai’s publicity department has 
shown what the attachment of buffaloes has meant. The communi¬ 
que further triumphantly refers to the fact that * forty Pathans were 
obtained to assist the Mamlatdar and Mahalkarig in the work of 
attachment and the care of animals attached/ The publicity departs 
ment has again shown us what the introduction of Pathans has 
meant. Even without the assistance of that department, we could 
have guessed the meaning of this introduction. Whether it is the 
Government or private people who employ Pathans, people know 
why the services of these friends are enlisted. Lest, however, the 
accepted meaning might be attached to the enlistment of Pathans, 
the communique proceeds: * Unfounded allegations have Jreen made 
against these Pathans. Government are satisfied that their conduct 
has been exemplary in every respect/ Who does not laugh at this 
explanation? If as the Government contend, the pathans have 
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•been employed in order to replace the vethias who are alleged to be 
under threat of excommunication, it is relevant to ask why Pathana 
have been chosen instead of veihtas from other places or some other 
mild-mannered men. The Government pooh-pooh the notion as 
incredible that ‘five parties, each of five Pathans, working under the 
eye of a responsible officer of Government, can terrorise a population 
of 90,000 persons/ Again experience o£ the people of India shows 
what one Pathan armed with authority can do m a whole village. 
It is no doubt humiliating to think that Pathans or anybody else 
can terrorise large masses of men, but unfortunately it is a fact of 
daily occurrence in this fear-ridden terror-stricken India. And I 
would consider the Bardoh struggle to be well fought, even without 
-any lurther result, if the people of Bardoh shed their fear of men and 
-authority and turn the Pathans into friends. 

But the communique is not satisfied with a recital of the coer¬ 
cive measures taken m respect of moveable property; it refers to for¬ 
feiture of lands. The Government are not ashamed to own that * up 
to date of the communique 1,400 acres of such land have been dis¬ 
posed of under forfeiture notices and that about 5,000 acres more 
will be disposed of in due ‘course unless the arrears due thereon be 
sooner paid,* and unnecessarily add that 1 such lands once disposed of 
would never be returned/ There are several other statements in the 
communique which are open to criticism, but 7 forbear. ’ 

The communique announces some insulting accommodation for 
those who would pay the assessment on or before the 19th instant* 
It is for the people of Bardoli to return the only answer open to self- 
respecting men and women. When they embarked upon this strug¬ 
gle, they knew the cost of resistance. I have little doubt that they 
will not fail to render a good account of themselves when the last 
heat of the struggle commences as 'they did during the opening 
stages. 

In marked contrast to the communique comes the letter address¬ 
ed to me by Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel announcing a handsome monthly 
donation of Rs 1,000 so long as the struggle lasts. Throughout his 
brilliant career as the Speaker of the Assembly Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel 
has upheld thengdtsof the people. ' Occupancy of office has not In 
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the slightest ^degree made him lose his head or compromise the 
honour of his country. Whilst he has acted with strict impartiality 
he has neither hesitated nor been afraid to act on behalf of the 
people wherever the holding of his office has permitted him to do so. 
The alien rulers have established a slavish tradition that those who 
are in the pay of the Government must in all circumstances refrain 
from showing their sympathy for the people when the latter engage 
in any fight with the Government, and this even when the Govern¬ 
ment act m a manner contrary to laws promulgated by themselves, 
-Sjt. Vithalbhai Fatal has broken through that unhealthy and slavish 
tradition and has been able to do so because he has accepted his 
office not for its honour, not for the salary it brings him, but as he 
puts it in his letter, as a trust on behalf of those who have elected 
him to the office. It must be remembered that the Speaker is not a 
statutory servant of the Crown. He is a popular representative 
and without taking an active part in political controversies and the 
like, he has a perfect right to show his sympathy for the people. 
Having been elected as the Speaker, Sjt,- Vithalbhai ceased to be a 
party man; but he did not and could not cease to be a representative 
•of the combined parties who called him to preside over their delibera¬ 
tions, I therefore tender him my congratulations for the manly 
stand he has taken up on behalf of the people. If entry into legisla¬ 
tive bodies created by the alien Government can be held at all 
justifiable, he has shown to those who may enter these bodies and 
accept office the way to act nobly and fearlessly, 

I hope that the Bardoh day, that is, 12th June next will be 
observed throughout India in an earnest and becoming manner. The 
best way to do so is, wherever, it is possible to suspend all work and 
ffevote the day to collection of funds for the Satyagrahi sufferers and 
for helping Sjt. Vallabhbhai Fa tel and his band of workers m carrying 
on the struggle, and have mass meetings where further collections 
should be made and resolutions passed supporting the demand of the 
Satyagrahis and condemning the coercive measures of the.Govern¬ 
ment. I do not thmk that there should be a call for volunteers, 
because Sjt. Vallabhbhai Fa tel has already enough f_for his require¬ 
ments. Offers have been received from all parts of the country. And 
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if more are required, I have no doubt that there are volunteers ready 
all over the country. Friends from Maharashtra, Sindh and else¬ 
where have already sent me messages that Vallabhbhai could rely 
upon almost an unlimited, number. There may be unwarrantable* 
optimism m this language, but after due allowance is made, there is 
no doubt that enough men and women* if necessary^ will be forth¬ 
coming when and if the call comes. * 


2 lstJune, 1928 
BARDOLI BUNGLE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The more the Government excuses itself in the Bardoli case, the 
more it accuses itself. The long letters of H. E. the Governor writ¬ 
ten to Sjt. Munshi make confusion worse confounded and do not 
improve its position even m the estimation of a constitutionalist as. 
Sjt. Munshi claims to be ' r 

The Governor's letters altogether evade the issue. His Excellen¬ 
cy claims that another inquiry has already been made and assures, 
his correspondent that * there is Hot one member of Government who 
is not fully satisfied as to the justice of Government's action and in 
fact I should use the word generosity/ 

This is moving m* a Circle, If the Government were to make- 
fifty inquiries of the type mentioned f in the correspondence, they 
would not improve matters for it.* On the contrary, these inquires* 
would prove its perverse determination to give a stone each time the- 
Bardoli people ask for bread..' They do not want a hole and corner 
inquiry m which they are not usefully and effectively represented 
and which is not open and independent. They contend that what 
the Government regards as just, even generous, the people believe to 
be Unjust and oppressive ! They contend, and these columns have 
attempted to show why, that Mr. Jayakar’s and- Mr< Anderson** 
reports are worthless, full of misstatements and errors even of cal¬ 
culation. They undertake to substantiate their contention before an 
open, impartial and independent committee. * 

. The Government proudly and with fatiguing reiteration tells* 
the public that they accepted neither Mr, Jayakar’s rate of assess- 
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meat. t. e , 30 per cent, increase, nor Mr. Anderson’s, 1 . e, 29 percent, 
increase (a generous reduction indeed upon 30 per cent), but that 
they reduced the increase to 20 per cent. And now we are informed 
by the Governor that this reduction was not only just but even 
generous* What the people want is not generosity but justice pure 
and simple, and they submit that even the 20 per cent, increase is- 
unwarranted by faets r unwarranted by the condition of the agricul¬ 
turists. His Excellency on the- other hand protests that if a 
committee was appointed, it would be found that the increase- 
should have been much higher. If that is the sincere belief of the 
Government, why does it not accept the very reasonable prayer of 
the people for the appointment of a proper committee by, whose 
decision they declare they are willing to abide? 

When the people challenge the findings of officers of the Govern¬ 
ment, it is monstrous, it is insulting to throw m their teeth the 
reports of other officers who base their conclusions upon mere 
documents often varnished and more often superficial If the Gov¬ 
ernor is desirous, as he professes to be, of acting on the square, let 
him accept the honourable offer sealed and sanctified as it is with 
the sufferings of the people for whom His Excellency -makes in his 
letters profuse avowal of anxious sympathy. 

But, declares the Governor, the‘outsiders/ whom the Commis¬ 
sioner N. D. has made famous by his insulting libel, stand m the 
way of the full flow of that sympathy. Jf they are m the way of 
the agriculturists * who/ the Governor claims to ‘know well,* ‘would 
all pay up the assessment as many are now doing, if they are allow¬ 
ed to/ why does he not summarily remove these objectionable 
tresspassers? The Government has been hitherto always found to 
be resourceful enough to remove all the ‘ tall poppies * it has discov¬ 
ered inconveniently in its way. Why then is it leaving alone this- 
(m the elegant language of the Commissioner N. I> ) ‘ swarm of 
agitators from Kheda living on the poor people of Bardoli * and 
allowing the innocent peasants to become a prey alike to the ‘agita¬ 
tors* and the Pathana now to be replaced by the organised police 
drafted into Bardoli ? 

The Governor is m such a hurry to justify his * constitutional * 
66 
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position and discredit Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel and his faithful com* 
-'panions, that forgetful of his statement in one letter that there ware 
*40 Pathans, m another, he says there were only 25. But of the 
Paihans I shall have to say more in another article. 

* The Governor seeks to justify the assessment m Bardoh on the 
i ground that the people of Chorasi who are similarly, assessed have 
not resisted the enhancement. I know nothing of the case of Chorasi. 
But I do know this that many a wrong has been submitted to before 
now by the people of India earning for them (in their case) the un> 
complimentary title of 'the 'gentle Hindoo/ It maybe that the 
‘ people of Chorasi are too weak to resist the levy, whereas the people 
* of Bardoh having been under healthy influence for the past six 
years have found themselves strong and willing enough for sufferings 
-that must be entailed in [resisting a • Government that has become 
notorious for its unscTupulousness and frightfulness. 

Here is the naked paw. Says His Excellency? 

“Why should Government give up its undoubted right of 
administration to, as youlsuggest, the decision of some mdepen- 
" dent committee ? I am anxious to meet the situation in every 
way that as possible, tbufc no Government would be worth the 
name of Government which allowed such a thing to happen.” 

* The undoubted right of administration * is the uncontrolled 
license to bleed India to the point of starvation. The license would 
>he somewhat controlled if an independent committee were appointed 
' to adjust the points in dispute between the people and the executive 
-authority. Let it be noted that the independent committee does 
not mean a committee independent of the Government. It means 
<a committee appointed by the Government of men known to be 
-independent of official pressure and authorised to hold the enquiry 
the open with the right to the aggrieved people to be duly and 
Effectively represented. But such an open enquiry means the death 
anrtftll bf the secret, autocratic ‘revenue policy of the Government. 
-Where lflt, m the modest demand of the people, the slightest ‘usur¬ 
pation of the functions of Government V But even the least check 
upon the utter independence of the executive officers is enough to 
'Skmd the ’Government into a fury. And when the British Lon is in 
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a fury in British India, God help the 'gentle Hindoo.' Well, God 
does help the helpless and He only helps when man is utterly help¬ 
less. The people of India have found in Satyagraha the God-given 
infallible gandtva of self-suffering. Under its stimulating influence 
the people are slowly waking up from the lethargy of ages. The 
Bardoli peasants are but showing India, that weak as they are, they 
have got the courage to suffer for their convictions. 

It is too late m the day to call Satyagraha unconstitutional 
when truth and its fellow—self-sacnfico-»-hecome unlawful. Lord 
Hardinge blessed the South African Satyagraha and even the all- 
powerful Union Government gracefully beat before it. Both Lord 
Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, and Sir Edward, Gait, the then 
Governor of Bihar, recognised its legitimacy and efficacy and an 
mdependent committee was appointed resulting in adding to the 
prestige of the Government and resulting in the ending of a century r 
-old wrong. It was then recognised in Kheda .and a settlement, 
reluctant, half-hearted and incomplete as it was, was made between 
the Government agents in Fheda and those who were guiding the 
movement and the people. The then Governor of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces condescended to treat with the Hagpur Flag Satyagrahis and 
released the pnsioners and recognised the right claimed by the 
-Satyagrahis. Last but ant least Sir Leslie Wilson himself when he 
was yet untouched by the atmosphere of;the 'most, efficient service 
in the world* recognised its efficacy in Borsad and granted the 
the Borsad people relief. 

I wish both His Excellency the Governor and Sjt. Munshi will 
take note of these facts that have happened within $he past fourteen 
years. Satyagraha m Bardoli cannot now be suddenly declared 
unconstitutional. The fact is the Government h^ve no case. They 
•do not want their revenue policy to be challenged at an open 
enquiry. If the Bardoli people can stand the final heat, they will 
have the open enquiry or the withdrawal of the enhancement. It 
w their undoubted right to claim for their grievance a hearing before 
-an impartial tribunal. 
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28th June* 1928 
SOME PARALLELS * 

By'M. j K Gandhi 

A comparison between the utterances of some of the officials m 
Bardoli and those during the Satyagralia in Kheda in 1918 reveals 
the same bureaucratic mind, the same spirit of vindictiveness and 
tyranny, and the same mendacity. The actual methods employed 
today are of xourse unparalleled in lawlessness and brutality, but 
the mind a,t the back of them is the same. • Mr. Pratt, the Commis¬ 
sioner in those days, was more polite and courteous. He referred to 
Gandhiji; as his 1‘friend* and ‘a pure and saintly character,’ and to 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai as ‘Meherban Vallabhbhai Saheb * To Mr. Smart* 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai and his comrades are ‘a swarm of agitators living 
on the people of Bardoli/ and to the Collector of Surat* they are 
N.-C -O* leaders who have no land m Bardoli to lose/ and ‘false 
prophets born to make others miserable/' words used in a shuhha - 
vachana (gospel!) issued by Mr. Hartshorne. These different epithets 
reveal the different culture of those who have used them, though 
thejr belong to the same bureaucratic stock. But though their 
language is therefore different, their argument is the same, their 
threats* are identical and even their misrepresentations bear the 
same character. Mr. Pratt said: ‘You say Mr. Gandhi is fighting for 
the poor. X ask you to consider who is more solicitous of their 
interests—Mr. Gandhi or Government? Have you forgotten the 
famine of 1900 ? Have you forgotten the many relief works opened 
and the lakhs 1 of rupees given as tagawY Mr. Hartshorne today 
publishes the Leslie-Munshi correspondence with this preface: ‘It 
was because of His Excellency’® and his Government’s sympathy 
and solicitude for the afflicted peasants that a crore of rupees were 
distributed as relief to those afflicted by the floods In Gujarat * 

Let us take a sample of misrepresentation. Mr. Pratt said to 
the Kheda peasants that vows wrongly taken could be broken, even 
as the Ahmedafaad mill strikers had knowingly broken their vow. 
Kow that was a palpable distortion. Mr. Hartshorne in his * gospel f 
fares no better. When Sjt. Vallabhbhai asks the brave peasant of 
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Bardoli to stand firm against rifles and machine guns and prefer to 
be riddled by bullets and to allow bis bones to be manure rather than, 
allow an outsider<to put bis plough in bis field, Mr. Hartshorn© says 
the N.-C.-O. leaders have forgotten all their talk of non-violence and 
* are talking of war and bloodshed and firing and bones for manure/ 
Messrs. Smart and Hartshome are not tired of repeating that lands 
worth thousands will be forfeited and sold and will never be returned. 
Mr. Pratt also .said: ‘The lands of those who do not pay will be 
confiscated. Those who are contumacious will get no lands in future. 
Government do not want their names on their Record of Rights. 
Those who get out Bball never be admitted again.* 

It is against this spirit that Kheda fought and Bardoli is fighting 
a fight unto death. 

PUBLICITY 

There was no publicity ©n behalf of Government in the Kheda 
days. But at the time of the Borsad Satyagraha the Director of 
Information appeared on the scene, towards the close of the 
struggle, with a defence of Government extending over six columns 
of the Bombay Chronicle. It received & fitting reply, and within a 
few days Sir Leslie Wilson remitted the whole of the punitive impost 
of Rs. 2 lakhs and odd. The Director of Information has now 
spoken about Bardoli too, after four months of the severest indicia 
meet by the Satyagraha publicity office of the Government policy 
and methods, and not one of his statements bears analysis, as has 
been amply shown in these columns. But why only in defence of 
the Fathans, and not a word regarding tbe numerous allegations of 
lawlessness that have been made in the 8atyagraba publicity leaflets 
and have now been repeated by intrepid critics of those methods 
like Sjt. Nariman, Bulabhai Desai and Munshi ? The fact is there is 
not a vestige of defence that they can put forward. 

GAME STILL ON 

And the process of spoliation is still going on. Here is perhaps 
the worst case of reckless disposal of forfeited property that has 
come to light. A buffalo worth Ra. 150 and a young buffalo in calf 
worth Rs. 60, belonging to Khatedav Ranch hod Go pa Ida a- of VaracL 
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halve been * sold fot< Us. 4-8-0 and the same amount credited to hia^ 
account and receipt fo 4 it has been sent to him,* The Khatedar has;, 
addressed a manly letter to tKe i Mamlatdar returning the amount 
and the receipts 

THE SATYAGRAH A FUND ■> 

The Bardoli Satyagraha Fund, let 'it be known, is primarily for 
the prosecution of thd 1 Satyagrahd. There are about 250 workers 
posied in differed! clamps in Bardoli, there is a big public kitchen at- 
Bardoli'an<i'a'buhlicR^ 0 fg CQ which daily publishes 13,000 copies 
of its leaflets and distributes them free There are other items of 
expenditure, g , petrol, conveyance, postage, etc , and If the struggle 
is to go on i i is likely‘that m&fe and more funds will be wanted. No 
xehef, let it be remembered, is necessary, at the present moment at- 
any rate, for the afflicted peasant of Bardoli He is too proud to 
ask for or accept any relief, though I know that some donors do- 
earmark their donations for relief to those who have lost their 
buffaloes etc. But practically all the amounts received at Bardoli 
from numerous villages m Gujarat, and all the amounts received at- 
the Ashram froin various friends in India, which today total over 
Rs. 1,50,000, have been given for the prosecution of the Satyagraha.. 
v Some of them are worthy of note The Labour Union of 
Ahmedabad has sent its first contribution of Rs 500. - The Union* 
has issued one annd tickets and the mill bands who are following 
the struggle 'week after week have gladly responded. More contribu¬ 
tions are coming In and the- Union hopes to send more instalments. 
Another notable contribution is by the students of the Gurukul, 
Supa, who, true to their traditions^ denied themselves milk and ghi 
for some days, engaged in manual labour, and sent their contribution' 
of Rs. 65 to the fund. The workers gave Rs. 85. 

In a letter to GandhijI sending a contribution of Rs. 250, a friend/ 
from Gurukul, Kangdi writes: 

* “We celebrated the Bardok Day in a fitting manner. The 
Brahmacharia earned Rs. 50 by manual labour for two days. + 
repairing portions damaged by the last cyclone, cutting down trees, 
etc. The. Gurukul workers collected from amongst themselves- 
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Rs. 200* This contribution, it would be interesting to note, includes 
Re. 1 from a cook who came forward with his contribution, quite 
unasked.** 

A third contribution which is worthy of note* from a different 
point of view, was one amounting to Rs. 2,443-8-0 from the agrioubs 
tunsts of Chorasi—Chorasi, which, though as much hard hit an 
Bardoli, is said not to object to the enhancement. With one voicet 
the agriculturists who had gathered at Vanjh, where they presented^ 
the purses to Sjt* Vailabhbhai, declared that they had exhausted all, 
constitutional remedies and that they had paid the enhanced revenue- 
under protest, as they were not then organised enough for Satya- 
graha. 

M. D* 


26 th July . 1928 

AN APPEAL TO GOVERNMENT 
By 1L K. Gandhi 

By the time this appears in print probably the Bombay Govern^ 
ment would have made its final decision ou the Bardoli question. X 
am framing this appeal on Monday afternoon when probably the 
Governor is making his statement before the Council. I know too 
that the appeal will fall on deaf ears. But as a Satyagrahi, it is nob 
for me to yield to my fear but to do what is right in disregard of 
consequence. As one intimately connected with the movement, it is 
perhaps my duty to appeal to the Government to desiBt from a 
course which has been universally condemned and which, 83 far as 1 
am able to judge impartially, cannot be defended on any ground 
whatsoever. 

The offer made at Surat is less than wbat according to reliable 
rumour had been offered privately. The conditions named by 8jk 
Vailabhbhai Patel have been the conditions always contemplated by 
him and in various ways conveyed ti the Government. He ha* 
asked for nothing that has not always been done in honourable 
settlements. If it is acknowledged, as it has been acknowledged 
•vea in unexpected quarters, that people of Bardeli and Valod have 
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undergone terrible sufferings for the sake of what to them r is a mat¬ 
ter of principle, they have not dona so merely to have an inquiry by 
-a subordinate revenue official into individual cases which the inquiry 
proposed by the Government amounts to in fact; nor can the people 
be expected to forego valuable land which they contend has been 
wrongly forfeited ; 1 nor yet can they as honourable men and women 
leave m the lurch those who have been*wrongly made to suffer. The 
Government offer means that although the people have done wrong 
in refusing payment of the enhancement, they would graciously re¬ 
open individual cases if the people will cease to do wrong and if they 
will deposit the very amount which they say is wrongly imposed on 
them. This is a position which no leader worth the name can 
possibly subscribe to, when he has no conviction of such wrong on 
the part of the people and when, on the contrary he has the deep 
conviction that the people are altogether m the nght and the Govern¬ 
ment hopelessly in the wrong 

But Sjt Vallabhbhai does'pot make, like the Government, im¬ 
possible conditions. He does not ask the Government to own them¬ 
selves to be in the wrong. His letter reduced to one sentence asks 
Government to refer the question of right or wrong to ft committee 
of the Government’s choice with the only reasonable proviso that it 
will adequately represent the people. And m making his counter 
proposal he asks the Government^ to recognise the natural and 
logical consequence of such an impartial committee, vtz , to revert to 
the status quo ante helium. I venture to suggest that he would be 
guilty of a gross breach of trust if he asked for or took less. In his 
proposal there is no humiliation intended or implied of the Govern¬ 
ment. His reasonableness and anxiety to come to any honourable 
compromise limits him' to the barest minimum. For it is surely 
open to him to raise the whole question of the revenue policy of the 
Government and for damages for the terrible losses suffered by the 
people during the past four months without any fault of theirs. 

* Two courses are open to the Government—-either to bow to the 
public opinion of all India and accept Sjt. VaUabhbbai f s offer or m 
order to uphold a false prestige to reassert the doctrine of fright- 
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fulness. If it is not too late, I appeal to the Bombay Government 
to take the way of truth. 

2nd August, ig2S 

LIMITATIONS OF SATYAGRAHA 
BY M. K. Gaothi 

Sardar Sardul Singh is an esteemed worker. His open letter 
advising me to invite sympathetic civil disobedience for Rardoli 
demands a reply especially because it enables me to clear my own 
position. If Bardoii Satyagraha were a campaign of lawlessness as 
the Government paint it, nothing would be more tempting or more 
natural than sympathetic Satyagraha and that too without the 
limits prescribed In the Sardar’s letter. But the Sardar rightly says: 
* I find in prominent Gujarat workers a tendencj to allow Bardoii 
peasants to be kept isolated. This impression has been created in 
my mind by the reports of Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s speeches and your 
writings. Friends think that any more scruples on this point go be¬ 
yond the limits of practical politics.* 

The Sardafs impression is correct. In order strictly to limit 
the scope of the struggle to the purely local and economic issue and 
to keep it non-pohtical Sjt. VaBabhbhai would not let Sjt. Raj'a- 
gop&lach&ri and other leaders to go to Bardoii. It was only when 
the Government gave it a political character and made it an all- 
India issue by their coercive measures that the reins were loosened 
and Vallabhbh&i could no longer prevent public men from going to 
Bardoii, though where his advice or permission was sought, he said, 
** cot yet. # 

I do not know what Sjt. Yallabhbhai Patel would say to the 
Sardar's suggestion but 2 can say, * Not yet.* Time has not come 
even for limited sympathetic Satyagraha, Bardoii has still to prove 
its mettle. If it can stand the last heat and if the Government go to 
the farthest limit, nothing that I or Sjt. Yallabhbhai can do will 
stop the spread of Satyagraha or limit the issue to a bona Jide re- 
inquiry and its logical consequence. The limit will then be prescrib¬ 
ed by the capacity of India as a whole for self-sacrifice and self- 
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suffering. If that manifestation is to come it will be natural and 
incapable of being stayed by any agency no matter how powerful. 
But so far as I understand the spirit of Satyagraha and its working, 
it is the duty of Sjt. Vallabhbhai and myself to keep to the original 
limits in spite of the Government provocations which are strong 
enough even as they are to warrant the crossing of the original 
boundary. 

The fact is that Satyagraha presupposes the living presence and 
guidance of God The leader depends not on his own strength but 
on that of God. He acts as' the Voice within guides him Very 
often therefore what are practical politics so-called are unrealities 
to him, though m the end his prove to be the most practical politics- 
All this may sound foolish and visionary on the eve of what bids 
fair to become the toughest battle that India has hitherto had to 
face. But I would be untrue to the nation and myself if I failed to 
say what I feel to be the deepest truth. If the people 'of Bardoh are 
what Vallabhbhai believes them to be, all will be well, m spite of the 
use of all the weapons that ^he Government may have at its com¬ 
mand. Let us wait and see* Only let the M. L. C/s and others who* 
are interested in compromises not take a single weak step in the 
hope of saving the people of Bardoli. They are safe in the hands of 
God. 


gth August, 1928 
ALL’S WELL 
By M. K. Gandhi 

It is a matter for sincere joy that the settlement has at last 
been reached over the Bardoli Satyagraha. All’s well that ends 
well I tender my congratulations both to the Government of 
Bombay and the people of Bardoli and Valod and Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
without whose firmness as well as gentleness the settlement would 
have been impossible. The reader will note that the Satyagrahis 
have achieved practically all that they had asked for. The term* 
of reference to the Committee of Enquiry are all that could be 
desired. True there is to be no Inquiry into the allegations about 
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the coercive measures adopted by the Government to enforce payv 
meat. But it was generous on the part of Sjt. Vallabhbhai to wawn 
the condition, seeing that the lands forfeited including lands sold, 
are to be restored, the Talatis are to be reinstated and other minor 
matters are to be attended to. It is well not to rake up old wrongs 
for which beyond the reparation made there can be no other remedy.. 
The injury into the assessment question will be carried in a calmer 
atmosphere for the waiver of the clause about the coercive processes. 

Let not the Satyagr&his sleep over their well deserved victory.. 
They have to collect and collate material to prove their allega¬ 
tions about the assessment. 

And above all, if they are to consolidate their position, they 
must proceed with constructive work with redoubled vigour. Their- 
strength lies m their ability and willingness to handle this difficult 
slow and unpretentious work of construction. They have to rid* 
themselves of many social abuses. They must better their economic 
condition by attention to the charkha. It was the charkha that led. 
to the awakening among them. They must remove the reproach* 
of drink from their midst. They must attend to village sanitation 
and have a properly managed school in every village The so-called, 
higher classes must befriend the depressed and the suppressed 
classes. The greater the attention given to these matters* 
the greater will be their ability to face crises like tbe one they had 
just gone through. 

The noble band of volunteers who had the privilege of serving, 
under Vallabhbhai deserve the highest praise for their devotion and 
splendid discipline. The task is not yet finished. Those who can 
spare time must help tbe Sardar in his constructive work. 


9th August, 1928 
GANDHIJI IN BARDOLI 

In anticipation of the developments that might take plaee after 
the expiry of Monday tbe 6 th Gandhiji shifted to Bardoli on Thurs. 

*‘I am going to Bardoli m response to tbe command of tbe 
Sardar,” said he on the eve of starting for Bardoli. “Of course' 
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Vallabhbhai often consults me, but does not a commander consult 
even a private serving under him? I am going to Bardoii not to take 
Vallabhbhai’s place but to serve under him *5 ^ On coming to Bardoii. 
he maintained the same attitude and has emphasised it at several 
places to burn the lesson of discipline indelibly on the minds of all 
engaged in public work. 

Peasants from various places came wading through water and 
«nre to pay their respects to Gandhiji. ‘We have surrendered our 
head to the Sardar, not our honour (lit nose)/ said a group of them. 
'‘Then you may be sure that your honour is safe,* said Gandhiji. * But 
a greater test is still to come. When you have stood the final heat, 
victory is yours." But tell me one thingl Supposing Vallabhbhai is 
taken away and others also with him, won’t you be cowed down ? * 
■* No fear/ said one of them with firmness. ‘ Vallabhbhai h »3 done 
enough to turn our iron into steel, and we know that the only thing 
we have to do is to be true to our word,, even if the very heavens 
fall.” 

Gandhiji was delighted ‘Some friend suggested that he should 
•visit some of the villages. ‘Not unless Vallabhbhai wants me to do so * 
was the reply. It was only at Vallabhbhai’s-desire that Gandhiji 
Visited Sarbhon and Bayam and met there hundreds of peasants 
Irom scores of villages 11 h the vicinity; At Sarbhon be met the 
redoubtable Talatis who of course were ^ deservedly congratulated. 
"•But/ said Gandhiji warning them gently, ‘you must now keep the 
high reputation that you have earned. The Talatie m general had 
•acquired a bad name as oppressors of the people. You have by your 
noble stand washed that away. Let your conduct in times of peace 
be m keeping with the good name you have earned/ There was no 
speech—a speech being out of the question in veiw of the general 
instructions of the.Sardar that no one but he should make any 
speeches. The gathering at Bayam was, however, very large, there 
were men from many villages all waiting in the sun, a nice, spinning 
demonstration, hundreds of 'women and a stream of them laying 
their contributions at his • feet. A speech even by way of excusing 
himself was therefore necessary.' It became another sermon on the 
im portance of discipline. * I cannot speak as the order of the Sardar 
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is clear/ he said. * If he had been here and asked mo to speak 1 
should have done so. But today I cannot do anything more than 
congratulate you on your bravery and on your unity. I was glad to 
see the spinning demonstration, bub I cannot even speak about the 
charkha. It should be a principle with us implicitly to obey the 
commands or instructions of one whom we have chosen to be sur 
Sardar. I admit I am Vallabbbhai's elder brother, but in public life 
no matter whether one is father or elder brother of the man under 
whom one serves, one must obey his instructions. It is not a new 
law. It used to be a law even in ancient times. It was that spirit 
of discipline which made such a mighty personality as Lord Krishna 
humbly serve as Arjuna’s charioteer and serve as the meanest ef the 
menials on the occasion of King Yudhishthira *s Rajasuya sacrifice. 
I cannot therefore do anything more than congratulate you. It 
was Vallabhbhai who made you famous throughout India. But it was 
Government who made you famous throughout the world. May 
you achieve even greater things in future.” 

VALLABHBHAI IN POONA 

Never has there been a more strenuous effort than is at present 
going on to prove the truth of Lord Curaon’s phrase that journalism 
is an art of intelligent anticipation. I shall not enter the lists, but 
shall confine myself to facts. Vallabhbhai had bo hope but it was 
for the Gujarat members that he went to Poona, as it was on their 
behalf that he had received the invitation. The headline that a 
newspaper wag put at the top of his pa par ‘Vallabhbhai will be 
guest of Sir Chunilal Mehta on the eve of bis arrest?’ indicated 
people’s hopes and fears. Thanks to the good-will that has come 
into our public life since non-co-operation days, a rebel like Vallabh- 
bhai may be Sir Chumlars guest on the eve of his arrest. On the 
day he left Poona there waa a large crowd at the station mostly 
composed of students and Congress Committee friends. A prominent 
member of the station staff requested Sjt. Vallabhbhai for his 
autograph which was gladly given and then many others took up tho 
hint A Sikh friend went one better by placing his humble contribu¬ 
tion before Vallabhbhai and then asking for hu autograph, to be> 
given in a copy of Gita Rahasya that be had newly purchased:. 
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Everywhere friends and strangers surrounded him, on running trams 
and on station platforms, and all wished more strength to his elbow. 
T Thafc is an indication of the very wide public interest that the 
movement has aroused and an inarticulate desire on the part of the 
public to see it through. 

THE .INQUIRY 

- Whatever may be the ultimate issue of the present struggle 
Hfchere can be no mistaking the fact the people are up against a dead 
wall and that they aj^e fighting for the recognition on the part of 
fJovernment that a Settlement Officer cannot be the sole arbitrator 
of the destinies of the people. The fight, like that for the separation 
of judicial and executive functions, has been an old one, as old as 
1873 when m an appeal preferred m the High Court m an assessment 
suit, the High Court decided the case against the Settlement Officer 
and in favour of the plaintiff. 4 A storm of agitation raged over the 
decision and the Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act was passed 
excluding the juxsidiction of the Civil Courts m matters of assess¬ 
ments, and barring all chanoes for the peasant of seeking an inde¬ 
pendent tribunal to appeal to against a blundering settlement officer’s 
decision. “ My Lord,’* said the late R, C, Dutt, in his ‘Open Letters 
to Lord Curzon,* “Ido not, wish, to make any reflection against a 
Revenue Officer. I have been a Revenue Officer myself all through 
my official career, and I speak from personal knowledge when I state 
that Revenue Officers endeavour to perform their difficult and 
onerous duties as justly and conscientiously as a Judicial Officer or 
as any other class of officers m. India. But it will appear from a 
moment’s reflection that in the matter of assessment suits the 
Revenue Officer and Settlement Officer* are virtually party ta the suit, 
-and it cannot meet the ends of justice if they are -made the final 
judges in such suits The failure of justice which often results from 
this iniquitable system is** obvious. Now a fight for a repeal of that 
iniqitous Revenue Jurisdiction Act, or for the introduction of suitable 
legislation was hardly the Bardoli peasants* business, and certainly 
not in their non-co-operating leader’s line. They therefore confine 
their demand to the appointment of a judicial inquiry and gthus pave 
the way for ending the iniquity. The disease is old, the remedy 
-applied is new. M. D 
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16th August , 1928 
A SIGN OF THE TIMES 
By ik K. Gandhi 

Bardoii is a sign of the times It has a lefeson both for the 
Government and the people—for , the Government if they will re¬ 
cognise the power of the people when they have truth on their side 
and when they ean form a non-violent combination to vindicate it. 
By such recognition a wise Government consolidates its power 
which 1a then built upon people’s goodwill and co-operation not merely 
in act enforced by brute power but in speech and thought as well. 
Non-violent energy properly stored up sets free a force that becomes 
irresistible. So far as I have been able to see there is no doubt that 
the settlement has been wrung from an unwilling Government by the 
pressure of a public opinion that was ever gathering force in geo¬ 
metrical progression. It is said that His Excellency the Governor 
was most willing from the commencement to concede the Satya- 
grahis* demands hut that his advisers were equally determined m 
iheir oppof ition. If that is so, whilst it reflects credit upon the 
Governor, it bodes ill for the Government; for the British Govern¬ 
ment is not individualistic, it is a powerful organisation capable of 
working irrespective of individuals. It has persisted without 
Gladstone and Disraeli, without Kitchener and Roberts. The organi¬ 
sation behind the Government m India is the Civil Service What 
the Sardar of Bardoh wanted was a change of heart in the Civil 
Service. What one is told and observes is that the Civil Service is 
not satisfied with the Settlement. If it was satisfied the persistent 
campaign of lies carried on about the Bardar and ins doings wouI4 
have stopped. Whilst I was m Bardoh, I constantly beard the 
complaint through inspired newspaper paragraphs that Vallabhbhai 
Patel had not earned out his part of the settlement, and I knew 
that he was carrying it out as fast as he could and had already 
earned out that part of it about which the complaint was made and 
before it was made. I can only say that the Government, if it is 
true that the Civil Service is resisting the settlement, is doomed, 
assuming of course that the non-violence of Bardoli is an organisa¬ 
tion capable of being sustained without particular individuals. 
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Let us therefore turn to the people of * Bardoh. The lesson that 
they have to learn is that so long as they remain united in non-vio¬ 
lence they have nothing to fear, not even unwilling officials. But have 
they learnt that lesson, have they recognised the unseen power of 
non-violence, have they realised that if they had committed one 
single act of violence, they would have lost their cause ? If they 
have, then they will know fi^m day to day that they will not be¬ 
come a non-violent organisation unless they undergo a process of 
what may be called continuous corporate cleansing. This they can- 
only do by engaging m carrying out a well thought out constructive 
programme requiring combined effort and promoting common good. 
In other words before they can claim to have become a non-violent 
organisation, they must receive education m non-violence not 
through speeches or writings necessary as both may be, but through 
an unbroken series of corporate acts each evoking the spirit of non¬ 
violence- Sit. Vallabhbhai Patel knows what he is about. He has 
set for himself this more> difficult task of constructive effort or 
internal reform. May God grant him therein the same measure of 
success that has attended the struggle against the Government. 


REMEMBER 192 
M. K. Gandhi 

The following is a condensed summary of Gandhip's speech at 
Surat en the occasion of the Bardoli victory celebrations: 

‘For a Satyagrahi nothing can be true* than to say that no one 
but God is to be thanked and praised fot the triumph of the Bardoli. 
Satyagraha. Indeed we need say nothing more. But I know that 
that is not going to give us satisfaction, for the conviction has not 
yet gone home to us that we are but instruments in His hand and 
He u^es us as He wills We have not yet learnt the virtue of sur¬ 
render to God. J Man is yet part man part beast, indeed more beast 
than man and so his ego is not satisfied with praising God alone. 
In fact in remembering Him on occasions like this we feel as though 
we were obliging Hun. Following our animal nature therefore we 
may congratulate our Sardar, his companions and his volunteers- 
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and the men and women of Bardoli. Vallabhbhai alone would not 
have won the battle without the faithful co-operation of his co- 
workers. But even so should we thank His Excellency the Gover¬ 
nor, the officials, and M.E Gs for their having helped in bringing 
about a happy settlement. J We should be lacking in humility, we 
should be so much "the less Satyagrahis if we failed in our duty to 
render our thanks to those who were opposed to us. 

*The ▼ast gathering of the citizens of Surat, seated before me 
on wet earth, with so much inconvenience to themselves, Veminda 
me of 1921. I still remember the words I addressed to you in 1921 
on this very spot. Possibly some of you also can recall what 1 said* 
and I propose to remind you how we have failed to do the things 
that we decided to do seven years ago. The lesson of Bardoli will 
have been lost on us If Bardoli and Surat go to Bleep over the- 
Bardoli victory after having had victory celebrations and 
dinners. Yallabhbhai has been telling the Bardoli people^ 
that it is easier to fight Government than to fight our own 
people, for we naturally make,—and should make, if we were men,— 
mountains of molehills of Government’s injustice. But we fight shy* 
as soon as we are face to face with our own drawbacks and short¬ 
comings. I therefore reminded the Bardoli people who had fulfilled 
the first half of their pledge of the second half, viz., of paying up the 
old assessment. That I know will be done in the course of a few 
days. But what next ? How will you husband the tremendous stores 
of energy and enthusiasm that you have brought into being during 
the Satyagraha campaign ? How will you utilise the unprecedented! 
awakening that has come amongst the women of Bardoli? How will, 
you serve them, how will you identify yourselves with them and. 
help to remove their misery ? Satyagraha includes civil disobedience, 
civil resistance to the tyranny of blind authority, but the capacity 
of resistance presupposes self-purification and constructive work. If 
I were to ask you to render account of what yau have done eine 192k 
in the direction of self-purification and constructive work I knew 
you and I would have to shed hitter tears. 

4 1 want to tell you that I continue to be what I was in 1921. I_ 
have the same inexorable conditions which are a strtt qua non for* 
67 
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peace, prosperity* Swarajya, Ramarajya* or the Kingdom of God 
.that we axe hankering after. What right have, the Hindus and 
Musalmans of ease-loving Surat to talk of Swaraj, so long as they 
ran at one another's throats in the name of God, and then run to 
the cpurts to seek,justice ? If you are truly brave* you may fight one 
another On equaL terms, but you may not seek the protection of 
courts of justice, The English and the German fought on fields of 
battle, but did not go to law courts. There is some bravery in free 
and fair fighting, but none m running to law courts. Let the Hindus 
and Musalmans fight a pitched battle, if they will, let them fight 
fair and clean and decide their issues. Their names will then go 
down m history. But this fighting .followed by protracted wrangles 
in law eourts, is not bravery. Our present ways are not ways of 
bravery bus of oowardice. True bravery lies in laying down one’s 
life for the sake of religion, m voluntary surrender of non-essentials. 
.That is the lesson of Bardoli, and it will have been lest on us if we 
lose ourselves m the frenzy of victory celebrations. Until we, who 
have sprung from the same soil and are children of the same Mother- 
Jand, though belonging to different faiths, learn to love one another 
•as blood brothers, victories like that of Bardok will be of no avail, 
j ‘Another item, is the purification of Hinduism. Have you pur¬ 
ged, it of / its deepest stain? True Swaraj I repeat is impossible 
*withput ; setf-purification.. I do not know any other way. Call it my 
limitation, but then it is the limitation of Satyagraha. If there is 
any other way, I do not know iij, and anything won by means other 
than those of self-purification will not be Swaraj but something 
■else. r , 

, * The third and the last thing m our programme is the duty of 

men of all religions and all races towards the skeletons of the land. 
The charkha, 1 may repeat ad nauseam\ is the only remedy. I have 
come across a strong justification of the charkha from a strange 
-quarter.^ Sir Lallubhai Samaldas in his review of the ponderous 
Agricultural Commission’s Report has shown how the Commis¬ 
sioners have shunned like an untouchable even the mention of the 
word spinning wheel in the chapter on subsidiary industries. Bow 
is it that they have fought shy of a thing which provides the only 
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occupation t>o the starring millions ? I submit that the potency of 
the spinning wheel lies m that very fact. They might have at least 
criticised it and even ridiculed it. But no. They could not con¬ 
template with equanimity its infinite possibilities. (A heavy shower 
of rain ) Well I have really done, and need say nothing more.’ 

22 nd November, 1928. 

THE PEOPLE’S ADVOCATE 

With the inquiry, now proceeding, by the Committee appointed 
by the Government to Investigate and report on the people’s com¬ 
plaint that the enhancement of assessment in Bardoli Taluka was 
unwarranted, the second phase of the Bardoli Satyagraha may be‘ 
said to have begun. The preliminary argument on behalf of the 
people was made by the people’s advocate Sjt. Bhulabhai Desai of 
Bombay. The question was mooted whether Sjt. Vallabhbhai might 
not represent the people before the Inquiry Committee, and Gandhi}* 
decided that some one who had not identified himself with the* 
Satyagrahis should be requested to argue the case on their behalf 
It was at Gandhiji’s request that Sjt. Bhulabhai Desai gladly con- 1 
seated to be the people’s advocate, He was kind enough to discus^ 
the case with the people’s representatives for some days, gave a 
good deal of hiB precious time to study the case and went over to 
Surat on the 5th instant to open the case. A full report of his 
argument has already appeared in the papers and I shall not trouble 
the reader with an elaborate summary of it* But it may be remem¬ 
bered that he took his stand on Section 107 which, he argued, strictly 
confined the Settlement Officer to a consideration of the profits of 
agriculture, eo far as agricultural land was concerned. A considera¬ 
tion of the rentals may be quite relevant as reflecting the true 
profits of agriculture, but no conclusion could be based exclusively 
on the rental values, in fact to rely on them would be strictly illegal 
especially when in a tract like Bardoli, according to the people, the 
leased area was very small, and when the statistics of that area’ 
collected by the Settlement Officer lacked all scrutiny. The people 
would therefore lead evidence on the net profits of agriculture to 
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determined« by finding out 1 the, price of the produce and deducting: 
therefrom, the cost of cultivation which included wages on various 
agricultural operations, seeds* manure, and the cost of stock live and 
dead. 

THE INQUIRY 

The actual work of the inquiry began on the 14th instant at- 
Aphwa a village situated within easy distance of Bardoli. The- 
members of the Committee have prepared an elaborate questionnaire 
to ascertain the conditions of the village. Some of the statistics 
obtainable from the village records they get from the Talati, the 
village accountant, and about other details they subject the people 
to an elaborate examination. In the case m question they went* 
out for a stroll over the paddy fields, making minute inquiries. The 
inquiries at times reveal a surprising state of things. For instance* 
in Aphwa the people have to keep an acre of ground fallow for every 
acre in which they planted the particular variety of paddy, so that 
they might have a ready storage of water m those fallow areas, 
called t tanks, ^hat seemed to surprise the members of the Com* 
mittee was that the fallow areas were subject to the same assess¬ 
ment as the cropped area 1 They went anto careful detail regarding 
the mode of living and food of the people, inquiring as to how much 
an agricultural labourer or dubla aost the agriculturist. I am glad 
to note that a cordial spirit prevails between the members of the^ 
Committee and the peoples’ representatives who often serve as the- 
members’ interpreters as the latter de not know the vernacular wett 
enough to put questions to the people. The next day they went to 
the same village and found another surprise in store for therm They 
wanted that -day to inquire into the rental statistics. The people** 
representatives had asked for a copy of the detailed statistics pre¬ 
pared by the Settlement Officer and the Committee members too had 
tried to get at them. They had a copy which could not tally with 
the Settlement Officer’s Appendix H» with the result that tha 
people’s representatives had to give their own figures of the total 
leased area, which also was found to be less than the area shown 
by the Settlement Commissioner. The representatives assured them 
that so far as the nee area was cocceraed—and it was a predomi- 
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«antly rice village—there were practically no rental statistics.- The 
members had to fall back upon the village map to test the truth of 
the statement, and for about an hour they went on making inquirie s 
.about individual occupancies to find that there was no leased a red 
worth the name. I am thankful to say that they examined some 
of the villagers in minute detail about jtrayag area some of which 
was discovered to be leased. There was a lease made in 1922 for an 
unreasonably high amount. The people's case was that It was an 
abnormal case. The lessor and lessee were questioned in detail 
"Tour lease expires next yean. Would yon 'offer the same rent if 
■the land was offered to again?' was the question. 

'By no means, sir. I would not take it for even half the amount.* 
'And what does the lessor say ? Da you expect to obtain the 
same high rent next year?' 

'No, sir, I would be lucky if I got even half the amount 
'But, supposing you did not ?* 

Then I would cultivate it myself.* 

''Will the lessee say why he entered into the bargain if it wa« 
mo unprofitable to him ?* > 

‘In expectation of getting rich, as it was a year of abnormal 
pnoes. Cotton was Rs. 350 then.* 

* But did you do cotton all years ? 

'No. Two years I did jowariJ 

Then it was not for cotton that you took the field on lease.” 

‘It was after I found that it was an unprofitable affair that X 
put it under jowan f * 

And so on and so forth. The members seemed to think that the 
paucity of the leased area was so great that there were no reliable 
•data to go upon. 

A VILLAGER THROUGH THE RACK 
The next day they went to tsroli, an adjoining village with 
•entirely different soil conditions—lands cut up by ravines and full 
-of stone and gravel, and a predominantly grass area. The people's 
representatives put a preliminary question as to the nature pf the 
inquiry and whether if they were satisfied as to the unreliability of 
the Settlement Officer's statistics they contemplated any action. 
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‘You do not mean to say that we should judge the whole Taluk cu 
from Aphwa ¥ ■ 

i ‘We don’t, sir* but if you were to find the same condition m» 
many places you would be able to arrive at some conclusion.* 

«, 4 We should be able to arrive at some conclusion in about a 

week’s time and if we find tfiat Mr. Jayakar’s Appendix H is un~ 
reliable we should cancel it.' < 

» ‘We are thankful for the assurance. Another thing we should 
like to know is whether or not you would go into all the items you 
have mentioned in your questionnaire. In case you don’t we would 
like to lead evidence on the points you do not go into.* 

* 1 ‘You don’t expect us to go into all the details in every village? 
Supposing we were to go into the > rentals in every village and ascer¬ 
tained details about every item on our questionnaire, do you imagine* 
what tune it would take ?* 

‘We do, but sir, you have to make as full an inquiry as possible.* 

It was agreed after some more discussion that the people might 
submit whatever statements they liked and they would be examined 
on them. 

1 Then began a detailed inquiry into the existing leases. There 
were several cases in which extraneous considerations other than; 
the inherent value of the land leased had weighed 'with, the lessees. 
The members of the Committee therefore heard the people at length 
and ho ted down their explanations, cross-examining them m minute 
detail, -j 1 

* As regards this rental of Rs. 6C what have you to say ?’ 

4 1 am allowing the lessee’s pair of bullocks to graze free or 
charge in my field.*, 

4 How much do you allow for that amount ? * 

‘Rs. 30.’ , , 

4 Rs. 30 for a pair of bullocks to graze m your field? For how- 
many months ? * 

* Four monsoon months beginning with Jyeshth.' 

' ■ Thirty rupees V ‘ * 

' 4 Yes, and that because I had a man to look after my own threo 

pairs grazing in the same field and I had no extra charge to incur 
ob the lessee's pair of bullocks.* 
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•Now, will the lessee tell us if he leased a grass field why~ 
should he put his bullocks to graze m another field of the lessor? * 

* Because, sir, the field, I have leased is a gxass field from which 
one cuts grass. The field in which the bullocks graze is a pasture.’ 

In another case the explanation for a high rental value was that 
One of the lessee’s fields adjoined the field leased. The lessee was not- 
present on the spot, but the explanation was volunteered by another 
peasant. 

Mr. Broomfield rather indignantly asked, suspecting falsehood: 
*Do you know the field 9 * 

I Tea, sir, it is in close proximity, you can see it on the map.* 

* What field do you mean ? 9 

I I mean the field leased by so and sol ’ 

* Has he no other leased field in the village ? ’ 

4 No other, sir.* 

The number of the field was ascertained from the records, the 
number of the field said to be adjoining was also found out and the 
members of the Committee were satisfied that it was not a random 
shot that the villager had fired, but that he spoke with knowledge. 

But I shall not take the reader through any more detail The 
work before the Committee is difficult and great, first because they 
cannot take any data for granted, secondly because they have yet 
to determine the real basis on which to fix a rate of assessment. So 
long as the members of the Committee have not definitely made up. 
their minds, the position of the people’s representatives is also difii- 
cult. But they have decided to collect facts and figures relevant to 
the inquiry, especially the figures of produce and cost of cultivation* 
in respect of each and every village and submit them to the mem¬ 
bers of tbe Committee. 
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THE FRUITS 

The following pages have been reproduced from ** The 
Story of Bardoli **—by Mahadev Desat. 

1 < i > ^ i * i ' . 

, The fruits of the ordeal through which the peasants of Bardoli 
passed and after having done so proved, to an official committee that 
their complaints were substantially justified, were many and of a 
far-reachmg nature. However ‘incurable’ the local Government may 
be, the revelations made by the Committee opened the eyes of the 
Central Government. A conference of Revenue Members was at 
once summoned m Simla where one presumes their attention was 
drawn to a most damaging passage ip the Committee’s Report : 
“The established method of using the statistics is in our own 
opinion unsound in theory, and however it may work in practice in 
other districts, is not capable of giving satisfactory results in this 
part of Gujarat, where leases and sale transactions are affected by 
such a variety of disturbing factors.” However cautious the phrasing 
•Of this conclusion, any one could read between the lines. All of them 
were naturally asked to put their houses in order, but Bombay had 
to bestir itself betimes. All the settlements directed by 
Mr. Anderson were based on the “establihsed method” and possibly 
vitiated like Bardoli. There was a hue and cry in every taluka 
which was recently settled, with the result that though the Simla 
Conference did Dot end m anything definite the Government of 
Bombay were compelled to declare their intention of introducing 
{legislation of a “ sound ” and u progressive ” character and that 
pending the legislation the old rates should continue where new 
settlements had not been already introduced. Whatever the Govern¬ 
ment may do or may not do, the peasant everywhere is now awake 
and determined to mend or end the existing unsound and wooden 
system. That is one of the many far-reachmg results of Bardoli. 

The material results were not negligible. The enhancement 
fixed before the Enquiry for both the talukas was Rs. 1,87,492. It 
was reduced to Rs. 48,643 which means that the two talukaa were 
relieved of a yearly burden of nearly one hundred and forty thou¬ 
sand rupees—if not more, for some of the recommended rates are 
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strictly illegal and Government are themselves trying to remedy the 
illegalities 1 There are quite a number of minor recommendations in 
the Report regarding the existing anomalies m assessment and soil 
^classification, apart from the rates. These are bound to. result m 
some small gams for the peasants, 

3 But even materially Bardoli had its repercussions on other 
provinces. In the Punjab remissions amounting to lakhs of rupees 
were given, and in the C. P. liberal suspensions of revenue were 
allowed. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the moral results of the victory. 
It was recognised throughout India and even m the Empire that the 
peasant who is usually regarded as a w a sack of meal *’ can organise 
himself and offer battle to a Government that persists until the last 
moment that it cannot be in the wrong. If the victory dealt a 
•severe moral blow to British Government, it added to the moral 
stature of the peasant throughout the length and breadth of Indian 
flow it will prepare him for the bigger battle for Swaraj has yet to 
b© seen. 

The future is m the hands of God. 


GOVERNMENT THREATS 

1 

LANDS DISPOSED OF WOULD NEVER BE RETURNED 
Over the signature of Mr. J. W. Smyth, Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment, Revenue Department, the Government of Bombay issued the 
following notification on 31st May 1928 to the occupants of land m 
fhe Bardoli taluka and Valod mabal. The notification was distri¬ 
buted broadcast m Gujarati in the Villages of the Bardoh taluka and 
was in confirmation of several threats issued already by the 
Collector; 

The occupants of agricultural land in Bardoli Taluka and Valod 
Mahal with the assistance of persons who do hot reside there, 
-combined in February last to refuse to pay the revised assessment. 
The Settlement Officer had proposed an increase of 30 per cent. The 
Battlement Commissioner's recommendations involved an increase of 
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29 per cent Government after the most careful enquiry and the 
fullest consideration of all the objections raised both by the culti¬ 
vators and certain members of the Legislative Council fixed the 
rates at 20 per cent, -in excess of those paid during the 30 years r 
currency of the previous settlement Uptil the middle of April last 
the Revenue Officers confined their action to notice of demand and 
attempts at distraint The latter were frustrated by organized 
evasion, the locking up of houses and threats to the Village Patels 
and Vethyas of boycott and excommunication. 

Government then reluctantly* resorted to the forfeiture of 
land and organised attachment of buffaloes and moveable pro¬ 
perty. Twenty-five Pathans were obtained to assist the Mamlatdar 
and Mahalkaris in the work of attachment and the care of animals 
attached. Unfounded allegations have been made against these 
Pathans. Government are satisfied that their conduct has been 
exemplary m every respect They are being employed at head¬ 
quarters to look after the buffaloes distrained, and also in parties of 
five to assist in making attachments under the eye of the Mamlatdar 
and the four Mahalkaris. The notion that five parties each of five 
Pathans working under the eye of a responsible officer of Govern¬ 
ment can terrorize a population of 90,000 persons as has been alleged 
in certain newspapers, , is incredible. Nevertheless as soon as the 
threats to the Vethyas are withdrawn by the non-co-operation 
leaders and they are allowed to resume their lawful occupations, the 
necessity for retaining these Pathans will disappear, and they will 
be sent away. 

The non-agriculturist defaulters have been served with notice* 
of forfeiture accompanied by a special warning that their lands 
would be entered as Government unoccupied waste on expiry of the* 
period of such notice and disposed of to persons applying for the 
occupancy as opportunity occurred; and that lands once disposed of* 
would never be returned to them. , 

Up to date 1,409 acres of such land have been disposed of and 
about 5,000 acres more will be disposed of in due course unless the* 
arrears due thereon be sooner paid. 

Applicants, Hindus, Mahomedana and Parsis, many of whom. 
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reside in. Surat District, are forthcoming for all this land. It 
evident that these persons have no apprehensions that the revised- 
assessments are excessive and that they will be unable to pay them. 

* A. very small area of land belonging to agriculturists with large 

holdings has been similarly dealt with. 

Notices of forfeiture of land belonging to other agriculturists, 
have been issued and m some cases proclamations of sale have been- 
made. The area of land so dealt with is very considerable. 

Government wish to draw the earnest attention of the cultiva¬ 
tors of Bardoli and Valod to the above statement of fact The non- 
co-operation leaders declared that Government would be afraid to 
forfeit any land and that if they did, no one would dare to com^ 1 
forward to take up the occupancy. They also said that no one would! 
dare to purchase the buffaloes that had been distrained. These' 
declarations have been proved to be entirely incorrect. They further* 
stated that none of the Hand revenue would be paid This state¬ 
ment is equally incorrect. Up to the present one lakh of rupees^ 
have been recovered by Government towards the realization of the 
total revenue of the Taluka and Mahal; that is, nearly one-sixth of 
the revenue has already been paid up. It is to be noted that m the- 
neighbouring Taluka of Chorasi, where the revised rates are higher* 
than in Bardoli and have also been introduced this year, over nine- 
tenths of the land revenue has been paid up. 

Many of the payments in Bardoli and Valod have been received 1 
from occupants of all castes and creeds whose names ha>e been kept 
secret by Government officers, so that they may hot be harassed by 
excommunication, social boycott aBd fines, with which occupant* 
who pay their lawful dues to Government have been threatened by 
the hod- co -operation leaders. 

Government believe that many more persons are anxious to pay 
and Government wish to give them full opportunity to do so, and so 
save them from loss of their land. They are therefore informed (i)’ 
that the Collector has the power to give exemption from the payment 
of one-fourth fine which is due from defaulters and that he wilf 
exercise this discretion in the case of persons who pay their land 4 
revenue on or before June 19 and (ti) that payments may be made' 
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"through any -Government Officer, or by remittance to the Taluka, 
'Mahal oc.Huzur Treasuries. 

, YOU WILL REGRET A REINQUIRY I 
This is an extract from Sir Leslie Wilson's reply to 8jt. K, 
M. Munshi, dated May 29th, 1928: f 

With regard to your remarks about an impartial enquiry, I am 

• convinced myself that no further enquiry could elicit any further 
"facts ; and I may point out that .an almost impossible position will 
Hbe reached if, after the fullest enquiry, after the objections to any 
~re-assessment have been received, and after these have all been 
•carefully considered, another enquiry m every case of the re-assess¬ 
ment is to be undertaken. , In addition to the consideration given 

"to the Bardoli case mentioned m para 3 above, it is a fact, however, 
that a further enquiry has been made, for it so happened that 
'Mr. Rieu, the Revenue Member, went on leave, and Mr. Hatch, 
very experienced Revenue Officer, took his place. Mr. Hatch has 
-gone through all the papers with an entirely independent mind, and 
has come definitely to the conclusion, leaving aside rental values 
-altogether (a basis to which objection has been taken) that the 
increase of assessment proposed by Government is very low, and 

• that Government is more than justified, by the figures of prices, 
nales, etc. in increasing the assessment as it has done, and that, if 

-any further enquiry were to be made, such enquiry would result in 
raising the assessment instead of lowering it. I can assure you that 
’ there is not one member of Government who is not fully satisfied as 
"to the justice of Government’s action—and, m fact, I should really 
( use the word generosity. 

GOVERNOR’S ULTIMATUM 

In the course of his opening speech H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson said : 
Honourable members are aware of the fact that I personally 
visited Surat as recently as last Wednesday, m the hope that such, 
-a settlement might ensue. No settlement was, however, achieved, 
-and it is not possible for Government to delay any longer in making 
known its final decisions. Government is of opinion, and I feel sure, 
’that honourable members will agree, that any announcement on a. 
•matter of such importance as this should be made to the eleoted 
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representatives of the people of the Presidency, more particularly in., 
view of all that has happened during the past few months, and also • 
in view of the vote taken on this question in the Budget Session. 
Not only is this the proper course, and I have endeavoured since I, 
have been here to act entirely in the most constitutional manner 
possible. I therefore take this opportunity of putting before this - 
honourable House the views of Government as to the present situa¬ 
tion, and the definite and considered decisions of Government, which 
have been^approved by the Government of India. 1 

I say, with intention, that these decisions have been approved 
by the Government of India, because issues have beenj raised in 
Bardoli which have a very wide significance, and indeed it is common* 
ground that this question has become one of alL-India importance. 
So many speeches have been made by public men, and others, during 
the past few weeks on this subject, that it is not a surprising fact 
that some confusion of thought arises My Government had always . 
had it impressed upon them that the issue was a very clear one— 
namely, whether the re-assessment of the land-holders in the- 
Bardoli taluka was- & fair or unfair one. If, however. Governments 
is to judge what the issue is on speeches and letters, which have- 
been spoken and written lately, and on actions which have been and 
are being taken to interfere with the administration of the district, 
the issue might appear to be a much wider one—and, in fact, one 
which, in a sentence, is whether the writ of His Majesty the King- 
Hmperor m to run in a portion of His Majesty’s dominions, or 
whether the edict of some unofficial body of individuals is to be 
obeyed. That issue, if that is the issue, is one which Government is 
prepared to meet with all the power which Government possesses,., 
and, by the decision of the representatives of the people of the 
district as to whether they accept or not. the conditions which 
Government lay down before any enquiry can be promised, it will be 
clearly demonstrated what*is the issue before Government and the 
people of this Presidency, and before the Government of India. 

If the only question* to be dealt with is the justice or injustice 
of the re-assessment, then Government is-prepared to submit the 
whole case, after the revenue now due to Government lias been paid,. 
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and the present agitation entirely ceases, to a full, open and indepen* 
•dent enquiry as outlined m the statement which has been published. 
In making their proposals Government are anxious, above all things 
£hat the agriculturists of Bardoh taluka shall be relieved as soon as 
possible from the unfortunate situation in which they become 
involved as the result of the campaign against the payment of land 
revenue, the justice of which has been disputed by some honourable 
members of this House. I, therefore, on behalf of Government 
put before honourable members the same proposals I put before 
those who came to see me at Surat as representatives of the culti¬ 
vators of Bardoh taluka. Those proposals have been published, and 
it is not necessary for me to restate them but £ must make it quite 
clear that they are .not proposals put forward as a basis for compro¬ 
mise but the definite and final decision of Government. They are 
fair proposals, and must commend themselves to the mind of any 
moderate man. They contain certain conditions which must be 

* fulfilled before any fresh inquiry can be promised and these condi¬ 
tions cannot be altered. I will mention one point only with regard 

i to the demand on the part of Government for the payment of the 
revised assessment. This is obviously a vital condition being a 
lawful and constitutional demand the repudiation of which is both 
. unlawful and unconstitutional. At Surat I was informed that the 

• condition of payment of the revised assessment would not be accept¬ 
ed and consequently no settlement was possible. I would, however, 
remind honourable members who nre the elected representatives of 
the people living m Bardoh taluka* that it is their constitutional 
nght to speak on behalf of, and decide in the interests of, their 
constituents. Those honourable members and the honourable mem¬ 
bers of this House r must have Jam convinced, first of all in their 
minds the welfare of the agriculturists, and I sincerely trust those 
interests will be the only nnes which will actuate all honourable 
members in this matter. It is, of course, impossible for the pre¬ 
sent situation to continue, and a final decision must be arrived at as 
soon as possible. Government would therefore ask the honourable 
-members concerned to communicate their decision as to whether or 
.no they, on behalf of their constituents, accept or refuse the con- 
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ditions which must be fulfilled before a fresh enquiry can be set 
up, to the Honourable the Revenue Member within fourteen days 
from to-day. 

I cannot myself believe that realising tbe consequences of a 
refusal—the grave hardship on the agriculturists* the bitterness of 
feeling which will be engendered, and the inevitable result of any 
conflict which must ensue between Government and the people 
concerned—these proposals will be rejected. It is, however, my duty 
to make it perfectly clear that, if these conditions are not accepted, 
and consequently a settlement is not secured Government will, in 
■order that there shall be full compliance with the law, take what 
action they consider desirable and necessary, and will utilise all 
'the powers at their command to ensure that the statutory authority 
of Government is maintained m every way. Neither the Government 
of Bombay nor any Government could tolerate a position in which 
private individuals attempt to put themselves above the law, or take 
part in organisations which have the effect of inducing others to do 
so. To permit that is the very negation of Government, and it is not 
conceivable—whatever may be the consequences—that any Govern¬ 
ment, worthy of the name of Government m any country, would not 
take every step in its power to prevent, or to put a stop to any such 
action. 

X have not made these remarks so that they might be consider¬ 
ed in any way as a threat. Nothing is further from my mind 
They are merely statements of fact, but it was my obvious duty both 
to this honourable House and to the people of Bardol^ taluk a to 
make them, so that the position of Government cannot again be 
misinterpreted or misunderstood. 

Indeed, there is no honourable member who will deny that there 
is a campaign of civil disobedience in Bardoli taluka at the present 
time, and it is perhaps unnecessary for me to remind honourable 
members that civil disobedience is an act of lawlessness—however 
convinced those who are participators in that act may be that their 
case Is just, and lawlessness is none tbe less lawlessness because it 
may be fostered or encouraged by persons holding strong convic¬ 
tions, or because its practice may evoke from some men and women 
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Qualities worthy of a better cause. Moreover, it would be well that 
public opinion should clearly realise the Inevitable consequences of 
disregard for law upon the structure of any political society. Once 
*nen can 1 convince themselves that it is proper to set at nought the- 
legally constituted executive authority whose duty \t is to adminis^ 
ter, then it is but a short step to challenge ’the title of the Iegisla~ 
tive body whose function it is to make the law, or to impugn thd 
impartiality of the judiciary by whom the law is interpreted. Thus; 
respect for Idw is fundamental in every sphere of social life, and to* 
seek to supersede it by the private will of any citizen or body of 
Citizens is to head straight for anarchy. 


< „ THIS SETTLEMENT DOCUMENTS 
The Letters exchanged between the Surat M. L. C.'s and the 
Government recording the Terms of: Settlement 

l.\ * 

The following letter was addressed by the members of the Legist 
lative Council representing Bardoh Taluka and Surat District to the- 
Hon’ble the Revenue Member < « 

Pooha^ 6 th August 1928. 

T# 

The Hon*blo The Bevenue Member, 

SIR, 

With reference to your letter dated Angus# 3rd 1928, we are- 
glad to be able to say that we are is a position to inform Govern-* 
ment that the conditions laid down by His Excellency the Governor 
in hia opening speech to the Council dated 23rd of July will be- 
fulfilled. 

- Tours sincerely, 

Sd. A. M K DEB LA VI 

Sd. BHASAHEB (Thakore of Kerwada) 

Sd. DAUDKHAN 8ALEBHAI TYEBJEE: 

Sd. J. B. DESAI 

Sd. B. R. NAIK 

Sd. H. B. SHIVDASANL 

Sd. M. E. DIXIT 
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Announcement of the Enquiry * 

Government thereafter announced the following pnquiry ;» 4 . L 
The enquiry will be entrusted to a Revenue Officer and a Jud^ 
cial Officer, the decision of the Judicial Officer to preyail m alJbj 
matters of difference between the two, with the following terms of 
reference; J , 

, To enquire into ant| report upon t|ie pomplamt of , the people 
Bardoli and Valod. t r 

{a) That the enhancement of revenue recently ma^e is, not 
warranted in terms of the Land Revenue Code * * * t 

{£) That the reports accessible to the public do not contain 
sufficient data warranting the enhancement and that some of the 
data given are wrong ; 

and to find that, if the people’s complaint is hel^ to be justified^ 
what enhancement or reduction,, if, any, the^p should be, upon tbOj 
old assessment. 

j «■ i*. ! I ' 

As the enquiry is to bq full, opcij and independent, the people 
will be free to lead as well as test evidence before it with the ( help of 
their representatives including legal advisers. 

The following further letters were exchanged between the mem* 
bers of the Legislative Council representing the Bardoli taluka and 
the Surat district and the HonT>le the Revenue Member: 

Poona, August 7, 1928/ 

To ( . { t tr 

The Hon’ble the Revenue Member.' 

Sib, 

Now that the principal point about the Bardoli question is, 
settled satisfactorily we hope and trust that Government will 
{a) Release all Satyagrahi prisoners, 

(6) Restore all lands forfeited, 

(r) Reinstate all Talatis and Patels who resigned their offices* 
Tours sincerely, 

Sd A M K. DEHLAVI 

Sd. DAUDKHAN SALEBHAI TYEBJER 

S<L BHASAHEB (Tbakore of Kerwada) 

Sd. BHIMBHAI R NAIK 
Sd H. B SHIVDASANI 
Sd J. B, DESAI. 

Sd. M. K. DIXfT 
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qualities worthy of A better cause. 'Moreover, it would be well that 
public opinion should clearly realise the inevitable consequences of 
disregard for law upon the structure of any political society. Once 
rtien can convince themselves that it is proper to set at nought the* 
legally constituted executive authority whose duty it is to admimsX 
ter, then it is but a short step to challenge ’the title of the legisla¬ 
tive body whose function it is* to make the law, or to impugn the^ 
impartiality of the judiciary by whom the law is interpreted. Thus; 
respect for law is fundamental in every sphere of social life, and to- 
seek to supersede it by the private will of any citizen or body of 
citizens is to head straight for anarchy. 


THE SETTLEMENT DOCUMENTS 
The Letters exchanged between the Surat M. L* C/s and the 
Government recording the Terms of” Settlement 
1 . 

The following letter was addressed by the members of the Legist 
lative Council representing Bardoh Taiuka and Surat District to the- 
Hon’ble the Revenue Member * , * 

Poona, 6th August 1928,. 


To 

The Hon*ble The Revenue Member, 

Sm, ' ~ " 4 

' With reference to your letter dated August 3rd 1928, we are- 
glad to be able to say that we are ! in a position to inform Govern¬ 
ment that the conditions laid down by Hie Excellency the Governor 
in hie opening speech to the Council dated 23rd of July will be* 
fulfilled. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd. A. M K DEHLAVI 

8d. BHASAHEB (Tbakore of Kerwada) 

Sd. DAUDKHAN 8ALEBHAI TYEBJEE: 

Sd. J. B. DESAT 

Sd. B. R. NAIK 

Sd. H. B. SHIVDASANh 

Sd. M. E. DIXIT 
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Announcement of the Enquiry * - 
Government thereafter announced the following enquiry ; 

The enquiry will be entrusted to a Revenue Officer and a Judi-, 
cial Officer, the decision of the Judicial Officer to prevail in all, 
matters of difference between the two, with the following terms of 
reference; , i ( 

, To enquire into ant^ report upon t)ie pomplamt of the people ^ 
Bardolt and Valod. v 

{a) That the enhancement , of revenue recently made is not 
warranted in terms of the Land Revenue Code: r 

(&) That the reports accessible to the public do not contain 
sufficient data warranting the enhancement and that some of the 
data given are wrong ; 

and to find that, if the people’s complaint is hel£ to be justified^ 
what enhancement or reduction, if any, there should be upon the f 
old assessment. 

* > ' i • 1 •> 

As the enquiry is to bq full, open and .independent, the people ^ 
will be free to lead as well as test evidence before it with the help of 
their representatives including legal advisers. 

The following further letters were exchanged between the mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Council representing the Bardoli taluka and 
the Surat district and the Honhle the Revenue Member: 

Poona, August 7, 1928. 

To , 

The Hon’ble the Revenue Member., 

Sir, 

Now that the principal point about the Bardoli question 13 - 
settled satisfactorily we hope and trust that Government will 
(a) Release all Satyagrabi prisoners, 

(fr) Restore all lands forfeited, 

(r) Reinstate all Talatis and Patels who resigned their officesv 
Yours sincerely, 

Sd A. M K. DEHLAVI 

Sd. DAUDKHAN SALEBHAI TYEBJEE 

Sd. BHASAHEB (Thakore of Kerwada) 

Sd. BH1MBHAI R NAIK 
Sd H. B SHIVDASANI 
Sd. J. B. DESAI 
Sd. M. K. DIXJT 


68 
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The following letter dated 7th August 1928 was addressed by the 
Hon’ble the Revenue Member to the above members of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council: 

Gentlemen, 

With reference to your lettef 1 dated the 7th instant. Govern¬ 
ment, in exercise of their prerogative, will release all Satyagrahi 
prisoners and will be pleased to issue orders granting your second 
request. 

The Talatis and Patels will be pardoned if they apply m the 
proper form. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd. J. L. RiEU 

N. B —The price paid for the lands which were sold by Govern¬ 
ment and were transferred to R. B. Naik as stated m para 86 of the 
Report was about Rs 11,000. or double the assessment in respect 
thereof. The excess of assessment thus received was also remitted 
by Government to the individual cultivators with, the result that 
'the land was restored to them without their being out of pocket 
to any extent. ■ — 

CONCLUSIONS OF THE MUNSH1 COMMITTEE 

1 In some cases notices of forfeiture were not prepared and 
affixed according to law; in some cases, notices were affixed at 
wrong places; some notices were affixed long after the expiry of the 
period mentioned therein. The number of cases of irregular notices 
actually put before us is fairly large and drawn from different 
places in the taluka and indicate that irregularity was not restrict¬ 
ed to any small area of the taluka. 

2. Over 6,000 notices were issued against khatedars covering 
the bulk of the lands in Bardolu These lands were quite dispropor¬ 
tionate in value to the assessment recoverable in respect thereof, as 
the general value of land a m Bardoli according to Government 
reports is about 50 to 100 times the assessment recoverable there¬ 
from. Such forfeiture is indefensible from either moral or adminis¬ 
trative point of view. 

3, Lands of the value of over Rs. 3,00,000 were disposed of for 
Rs-11,000, under the drastic powers vested in the Executive for 
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disposal of lands for assessment highly disproportionate in value was 
totally unjustifiable though technically correct. 

4. In many cases proceedings for the distraints and sales of 
movable properties were Illegal or irregular. 

5. Numerous cases of breaking open the doors of dwelling 
houses, spread over different villages, show that the forcing open of 
•doors was by no means the isolated action of a wayward officer but 
was resorted to as a matter of concerted policy. Doors of houses 
were broken open without any inquiry as to whether the door 
attempted to be broken or broken open was that of a khatedar. 

6. There are numerous cases in which distraints were levied 
'before sunrise and after sunset. These were a source of great 
harassment to the villages. * 

7. Articles such as cooking, vessels, beds, etc., seeds carts, and 
bullocks which are exempted from attachments were notwithstand¬ 
ing such exemption seized. 

8. In numerous cases japti officers while levying attachments 
made no inquiry whether they were attaching the property of a 
defaulter khatedar or of any other person. In many cases as a 
matter of fact they seized the property of persons who were not 
liable to pay any land revenue whatever and the onus of shewing 
that the property did not belong to a khatedar was invariably 
thrown on the non-khatedars whose property was wrongfully seized. 
In some cases even while selling the property so seized no attempt 
was made to find out as to whose property was being sold. 

9 In numerous cases articles destrained were sold at gross 
undervalue and policemen and revenue peons were allowed to make 
bids and to purchase these articles at the auction sales. 

10. The animals destrained were very severely beaten in most 
cases. While at the ihana they were not properly looked after in. 
tbs sense that they were not properly fed or watered. 

11. The employment of Patha&s for japtt among a peaceful people 
was unnecessary and unjustifiable. There is evidence to the effect 
that Pathans employed were guilty of indecent and improper be¬ 
haviour and in at least one case, of molestation of a woman. In 
some cases the Pathans also committed small thefts They were 
also guilty of ill-treatment of animals. 
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12 Government invoked the assistance of. criminal law to* 
punish the Satyagraha workers and to break the people’s movement.j 
In several cases the use of criminal law was unjustifiably and vin¬ 
dictive. 

\ . 7 

13. ' Government did not act fairly in appointing a subordinate 

revenue official as a magistrate to try and. dispose of prosecutions* 
which were launched and in installing a. court m the heated 
atmosphere of Bardoli. f 

14. Government as prosecutors did not lead proper evidence 

and the process of identification was untrustworthy. The evidence 
on which these convictions were secured was one-sided and untrust¬ 
worthy.^ Most convictions were at best for offences which were * 
merely technical. In many eases.- the persons present on spot 
v^ere not called. * . , tJ 

, 15. Th6 Magistrate was wrong m not insisting on better evi¬ 
dence and in some cases has taken an incorrect view of Jaw. In. 
cases even of nominal offences. Government, asked for deterrent 
sentences. The Magistrate in most cases agreed with this view and 
imposed sentences which were out of proportion, to the gravity of 
the offence. y * 

16. The simultaneous and rigorous employment of the pro¬ 

cesses allowed by the Land .Beyenue , Code and other incidental f 
activities like wholesale forfeiture,- sales at gross under-value,, 
disregard of procedure m cases of forfeiture, distraints and sales, the 
employment of Fathans, harsh treatment of cattle and their sales-, 
to butchers, posting of Pathans and police in front' of the houses of 
khatedars for hours together, levying distraints, use of the criminal 1 
law and such other measures prove that the processes were worked, 
harshly, ,, ' 

17. These measures were adopted harshly by Government ia< - 
order to bring the highest possible pressure short of military occupa¬ 
tion principally to induce the talaka of Bardoli to give up the 
Satyagraha movement. Government officials unjustifiably refused 
to believe that Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and the Satyagrahis were 
fighting only a local economic issue. Thus Government adopted■ 
measures which were principally directed to the form of the move*- 
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■ment as apart from the object thereof; which, were drastic and 
-oppressive far beyond the immediate needs of revenue collection 
which did not regard the technicalities of law with scrupulous res¬ 
pect ; which more often than not disregarded the consideration of 
.general well-being towards the classes affected thereby; and which 
directed to punishing those whom Government wTongly considered 
as having usurped their authority and to overawing those who had 
accepted the lead of the so-called usurpers Thus we cannot but 
come to the conclusion that the measures adopted by Government 
"were punitive and had for their object retribution and not mere 
.revenue collection and as such were vindictive 

18. The rigorous employment of coercive measures consolidated 
the Bardoli taluka leading to .the adoption of concerted action to 
^counteract the activities of Government. The official activities led 
to the resignation of Talatis and Patels and attempts to persuade 
or threaten the villagers or village officers resulted m the adoption 
by the people of cocial boycott agamst weavers. As a result of 
-official activities all normal work in the taluka was suspended. 

19. As a result of the official activities cattle suffered very 
seriously in health, as will be seen from the following table: 


Statistics available from 76 Villages of the Taluka 


Total number of buffaloes 

.. 16,611 

Buffaloes suffering illness 

. 3,801 

Total number of bullocks 

. 13,091 

Bullocks suffering illness 

442 

Inflammation and excoriation of skm 

960 

Pressure sores 

92 

Ulcerated and worm-eaten 

.. 2,155 

Miscellaneous illness 

1,018 

Total number of deaths 

93 


20. People also Buffered in health. Government Departments 
failed to take proper precaution to see that no injury was done to 
to the health of the people as a result of their policy The fact that 
’"the incarceration of the people was self-inflicted does not exonerate 
Government from their responsibility for the well being of the people. 
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THE ENQUIRY AND AFTER 
The following is the text of the correspondence that passed 
between Sjt. Yallabhbhai Patel and the Government of Bombay ia 
respect of the report Broomfield Committee ; 

r Rectify Errors tn the Report , 5 

t Letter from Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel to the Hon’ble Sir J L. Rieu, 
dated Simla, 24th June, 1929: 

My colleagues and I have by this time made a careful study of 
the Broomfield Committee's Report, and we should now like to place 
before you and through you before H E. the Governor our view in 
the matter. The feeling that is uppermost? in our mind is one of 
gratification over the fact that the peasants* complaints have been 
held to be substantially justified but I should be untrue to myself 
and the peasants, if I disguised the, fact that the feeling is not 
umnixed with one of sore disappointment that the learned Commis¬ 
sioners should by their constructive proposals have done serious 
injustice to the villagers,- which is mad© all the graver for their 
complete vindication You will remember what I wrote to you m 
my letter subsequent to our meeting m Poona last October, and 
I am bound to say that the constructive proposals of the Commis¬ 
sioners are by no means warranted by the evidence before them. 
I confess, however, that this injustice, ^however serious, is not wilful 
and may be even unconscious, and I therefore do not feel justified to 
seek any remedy other than that of submitting a represents si on to 
the Government pointing out the seriousness of the injustice and 
requesting them to rectify it by executive action, 

I shall now proceed to state as briefly as I can, the grounds on 
which I characterise the constructive proposals as manifestly unjust.. 
Some of them are general and some apply with particular force to 
individual cases. I forget for my present purposes the inherent 
iniquity of the rental theory, and submit my remarks assuming that 
the theory is sound. The general grounds are these: 

1. The Commissioners have based their . proposals solely on the 
rental data, in spite of their clear finding that the proportion of 
the whole area of Bardob taluka covered by the statistics would fall 
from the alleged figure of one-third to something- between one*ninth 
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and one-tenth ** (Para 53 of the Report). Tins data can by no 
means be described in the language of the Settlement Manual as 

* considerable m volume * so as to entitle the Commissioners to make 

them a basis for their proposals. „ i 

2. The proposals, however, have been based not r even on the 
scanty rental data available in the taiuka, but on much scantier 
data collected by the Commissioners in respect of only 40 out of 137 
villages in the BardoU taluka, and in some cases on the data for one 
single year.' In 17 out of these 40 villages the data according to the 
Commissioners themselves, were too thin to suggest the normal 
range of rents. 

3. The reason for the enhancement of dry crop rates are in all 
cases flimsy where they are not vague and the percentage of 
increase absolutely arbitrary. Here are a few samples of the lan¬ 
guage used by the Commissioners in justification of their proposals: 

* Of all the villages in Group 1, Sarbhon supplies the best evidence, 
and shows that some increase of assessment is possible ” (Some here 
meaning 10 per cent.) ; “ The group of villages represented by this 
and Vadhwama are clearly ripe for some increase m their dry crop 
assessment" (Some here means 18 8 per cent) ; “The figures of the 
group as a whole do not Indicate over-assessment.*' 

Thus in Group X, the rental data for one village Sarbhon for 
one year (1927-28) have been considered to supply the best justifi¬ 
cation for an increase of 8 per cent, in the dry crop rate, and whilst 
in the other groups a feeble attempt has been made to set off the 
dry crop enhancement by a reduction m the rice maximum rates,, 
no such attempt has been made here, though the percentage of rice 
assessment in the particular village held to afford the best evidence 
indicated a reduction. 

In Group H having in view the circumstances admittedly affect¬ 
ing leasing, one fails to see how •* some increase of assessment in 
possible.** 

Group III affords an instance of the most arbitrary and caprici¬ 
ous increase in the maximum rates. Out of 11 villages 5 villages 
indicate no data whatsoever (as Appendix E shows) and all of them 
have been recommended for an increase of 18 per cent. Uva which 
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already bears assessment Whjcfi is 37 3 per. cent, of the rental baa 
been recommended for a similar increase. 

'' Many of the villages 1A 'Group IV have been brought down to 
Group V, because they “ do not indicate over assessment,’* and 
Axriong which there* are “ none * in' which» <an *• appreciable rise of 
Assessment would be justified ** and ^ome of which are the *‘ poorest 
In the whole taluka and Peta ** -(P*. 76) and' yet an increase of 8 3 
fcer Cent, hhs been recommended. L < .> *. * / 

r 4i ? If the rental data were to be made the sole basis for the 
Assessment, it was incumbent on the Commissioners to collect 
•genuine data for all the villages. The villages inspected by the 
Commissioners were mostly those which were supposed to have a 
high rental multiple and it is not unlikely that if other villages bad 
been inspected they' would have revealed low rental multiples 
necessitating a reduction even in the rates. That, however, I admit 
is problematical. Having found that Mr.c Jayakar’s statistics failed 
to afford any reliable evidence of , value, and that it was not possi¬ 
ble for them to collect correct data affording such reliable evidence 
in Tespect of all villages, the least thus the Commissioners could and 
should have done was to leave the yillages they had not inspected 
and found any data for, undisturbed. t - , 

i 5. 35,611 acres out of the net assessed area in Bardoh are under 
grass which the Commissioners found “ was nowhere exported for 
sale." iThe enhancement in the dry crop rate9 cannot be held to be 
justified in respect of this large 4 grass, area, for any treasons 
whatsoever., _ i 

„ , J J now come to some individual cases which have been hit much 
harder than the rest. , , , 

1. By far the most flagrant injustice has been done to three 
villages Ambach, Vedchhi and Degama, whose dry crop rates have 
been increased by 33 , per cent*. All of them are poor Kaltparaj 
villages. Two of these were inspected and though the pitch of 
rents was high, as the Commissioners themselves have remarked 
44 in some savkar ridden villages such as Ambach and Degama ** ** the 
pitch of rents is materially affected,** It may be noted that Vedchhi 
{which, was not inspected) and Ambach are the centres of our rural 
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uplift work in the Kahparaj area —work which has been favourably 
noticed by the Commissioners—and the enhancement comes with 
peculiarly ill grace and as a penalty for the -work whioh might^somo 
-day raise the villagers from the level of * jawtar-riddenness * 

‘ t. Eight villages-^-Afva, Akoti, Kanfcah,’ Khpj, Palsod, P&rdi 
Kadod, Kuva, Samfchan, m Group II have been picked out for 
Special treatment as regards their rice crop rate. Whilst they 
remain m Group II for dry crop they have been raised to Group I 
for rice crop. Why 6 villages out of 137 should have different 
groups for dry crop and rice crop, it is difficult to see. ’Only 4 out 
of these were inspected (Afva, Palsod, Pardi Kadod and Samtban), 
3 indicated no data, and in Pardi Kadod the data were u affected by 
"the practice of manuring before leasing ** Moreover rice is grown 
mainly for local consumption, and even where it is sold the price is 
exactly what it was in 1914 ” One fails to see, therefore, why this 
special treatment should have been meted out to these villages. 
Afva's %& the worst case of all inasmuch sb a large area of tank lands 
which grow no rice but are held as reservoirs of water are subject 
to the same assessment as the rice growing kyari 

3. The case of five villages (Delwada, Kamalchhod, Orgam, 
Sejwad, Smgod) in Group III which indicated no data whatsoever 
has been already mentioned as also Uva which is particularly 
anomalous. 

4. A lower group—Group V—has been thought fit to be created 
for Kahparaj villages which are the poorest m the taluka The 
rate however instead of being lowered has been raised by 8 per cent. 

But I shall bring my letter to a close. I have confined my 
* remarks to Bardoh. I could speak at the same length about the 
villages in Chorasi where a high maximum rate already presses too 
hard on the poor peasantry. The rental data are there no doubt 
larger in volume, but the other general remarks about Bardoh apply 
t with equal force to the villages in that taluka, and the leaBt the 
Commissioners could have done was to leave the villages undisturb¬ 
ed. There are in that taluka some cases of particularly anomalous 
grouping and rating which I am asking Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai to 
’bring to your notice. 
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i To conclude, even the the dry crop maximum rates m. both the 
talukas are capable of considerable reduction and the rice maximum 
rates of a much larger reduction than has been recommended. But 
if that is not done, I hope and trust that Government will maintain 
the old rates in both the talukas in view of the fact that the report 
apparently opens up the question of all revision settlements made 
during the recent years* and points to the necessity of deferring 
consideration of them .until legislation laying down the procedure of 
making revision settlements comes to be passed. But if that did 
not come* the least that the Government owe to the villages is to* 
remedy the injustice in case of villages which have had to suffer 
particular hardship. 

Should you think it necessary that we should meet, I should be 
glad to wait on you. 


Reminder 

Second letter dated Ahmedabad, July 18, 1929, from Sjt. Vallabh- 
bhai Patel to Sir J. L. Rieu 

This is to remind you that 1 am still without even an acknow¬ 
ledgment of my letter of the 24th ultimo. The Government’s letter 
to Mr. Shroff. M, L. C, prompts me to send you this reminder. 
Whilst 1 tender my congratulations to His Excellency for the 
decision conveyed in. the letter to Mr. Shroff, I have not been able to 
follow the exception made m the cases of Bardoli and Chorasi 
being enhanced, whatever happens to the other places. I appreciate 
the decision. * But' if it means' that Bardoli and Chorasi cannot 
receive the benefit, if any of the revisions that may follow the 
passing of any legislation, you will grant that it would be a serious 
injustice to the people of the talukas. I contemplate no such result, 
but I merely wish to point out that the language m which 'the 
Government decision is worded ia capable of the inference I have 
drawn. As has been pointed out m my latter of the 24th ultimo* 
even the enhancement recommended by Messrs. Broomfield and 
Maxwell has been arrived at in error and that in some Gases if that 
recommendation is carried out, gnevous injustice will be done to the 
ryots. The people are getting some what restive* I have told them 
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that Z am in communication with Government. I would therefore* 
like you. m view of the publication of the letted to which I have* 
referred, to expedite your reply, including a clearance of the doubt 
raised m this letter. 


Government's Apologia 

Sir J. D. Rieu's reply to the two letters* dated 3, Queen’s Gar¬ 
dens, Poona. 2ist July, 1929: 

Dear Mr. Patel, 

I writs to acknowledge the receipt of your two letters dated the- 
24th June and the 11th instant respectively. 

I regret the delay which has occurred m replying to the former- 
letter. It was due to the time required for examining the cases of' 
the particular villages referred to therein in order that I might- 
satisfy myself as to the correctness or otherwise of your assertion, 
that ‘serious injustice* has been done to the landholders of these- 
villages by the Committee’s constructive proposals applicable to- 
them. 

This detailed examination having been made, I regret that I find 
myself unable to concur in your contention. I consider that, in the 
light of the consideration. I consider that, m the light of the con¬ 
siderations and data brought forward m the Committee's Report, the- 
treatment of the particular villages to which you refer, can be fully 
justified from the point of view of the interests of their land-holders. 

Turning to the more general criticisms advanced in your letter, 
with reference to your paragraphs (1), (2) and {4} and (4) under this, 
head, J would observe that it is nowhere stated m their Report that 
the Committee’s proposals are based solely on rental data. On the 
contrary a large part of the Report is directed towards showing why 
rental data cannot be considered entirely by themselves and how* 
their indication, whether scanty or not, can most safely be used. I 
would invite your attention more particularly to paragraphs 90 and 
122 of the Report. 

As regards your paragraph (3), it is expressly mentioned in the* 
Report {para 93) that the figures appearing in the appendices are not- 
repeated m the text. If the figures given in report and its appen¬ 
dices, taken together with the discussion m the former, do not 
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•-convey to you their intended purport* I am afraid that no further 
■^explanation would be useful. 4 

i ’ < As regards your paragraph (5), grass leases were always noted, 
-as such by the Committee at the time of their inspection, and value 
was based on them according “to^circumstances (para 32 of the 
Report), The fact that grass is not exported for sale does not deprive 
■it of its value any more than, m r 4he case* of cereal crops, does the 
:fact that they are consumed locally. The existence of value id 
-demonstrated by the leases themselves. 

1 In conclusion, I* would observe that notwithstanding the fact 
"that the Committee’s specific proposals entailed a large reduction of 
^he land revenue as determined by the sanctioned revision settlement 
-Government accepted these proposals in their totality unhesitatingly 
and without reference to the question whether or not the considera- 
1 tions on which this reduction of revenue was based were valid and sb 
-^acceptable to that extent. In the circumstanees, they consider that 
'they are entitled to expect the same degree of acceptance * on the 
part of the land-holders, and they are not prepared to re-open the 
Whole question cf the present settlement as, in justice to themselves: 
^ they would have to do if modification of it solely from the point of 
wiew of the land-holdeTs, were now introduced in it. 


Rectify Palpable Errors 
Sjt. 'Vallabbbhai Patel’s reply to the above: 

I thank you for your letter of the 21st July. I have no desire to 
ask Government to re-open the whole question as you have put it, 
kiot because the ryots have anything to fear from ant such re-open¬ 
ing. But I recognise that there must be some finality in such mat¬ 
ters. What I have asked is what is always done even In final 
awards m arbitration cases, namely, rectification of palpable errors 
unconsciously committed by arbitrators. My submission is that I 
( have brought to the notice of the Government such errors in a report 
■ which is otherwise worthy of high praise for the impartial labours 
~ that Messrs, Broomfield and Maxwell have put into the enquiry. 
But it is & painful injustice when it is brought to their notice only 
by way of prayer. It is hardly a healthy sign that the ryots should 
-Always have to resort to direct'action to bring home to Government 
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even cases of apparent injustice and hardship. As X have no desire - 
to put the ryots to the hardships of any further struggle, X must 
submit to what is m my opinion an obvious injustice. 

Your letter is silent—perhaps- deliberately—as regards an 1m- * 
portant point raised in my Becond letter. May I assume that Bardoli 
and Chora si will cot be denied the benefit, if any, of the proposed 
new legislation? I should be thankful to have xny assumption con¬ 
firmed by you. 


No- Undertaking Possible 

Letter dated 8th August 1929, Poona, from Sir J. L. Rieu to Sjt. 
VaUabhbhai Patel s 

l write in reply to your further letter of the 2nd instant. 

If I may be permitted to say so, your statement of the case 
simply begs the question. You contend that Government ought to 
rectify palpable errors unconsciously committed by the members of' 
the Committee and so redress instances of palpable injustice. This- 
might perhaps be admitted as a purely general proposition, but X fail 
to see that it has any practical application to the present particular 
case. Your contention is based on the assumption the justification 
for which X must decline to admit. And, further you assume that all 
such errors must necessarily be errors that operate adversely to the* 
interests of the landholders. You overlook the possibility of the 
existence of similar errors that would operate adversely to the rights 
of the State. That involves another assumption which I regret I am 
unable to admit as being valid. 

With regard to the point raised m the concluding paragraph of 
your letter, I think it must be evident both from His Excellency the 
Governor's pronouncements and from my speech during the debate 
m the Council on the resolution moved by Mr. Pataskar, M. L. C. # . 
that Government are not prepared at present to give an undertaking 
that the revision settlements of the Bardoli and Chorasi talukas as- 
modified by the acceptance by Government of the Committee's 
recommendations, will* be further revised In the light of such land* 
revenue legislation as may at some future date be passed by the- 
Council. . 
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I MAY EEV1VK SATYAGRAHA 
Letter dated Ahmedabad, X4th August 1929 from Sjt. Vallabh- 
-bhai Patel to Sir J. L. Rieu: 1 

X must now refrain from entering into further argument with 
you in connection with what appear to me to be palpable errors in 
•the otherwise estimable report of Messrs. Broomfield and Maxwell. 
Though the Government did not accept my suggestion that the report 
should be, in so many words, binding on either party, I know that in 
this matter of the errors, X dare not enter upon a Satyagraha struggle 
-with the Government. It would be inconsistent with my profession 
•of what to me is a grand doctrine.. 

With reference to the other part of the letter, I regret the attitude 
the Government seem to have taken up.' As to that my course is 
absolutely clear and I ^hereby beg to give the Government notice 
that should the contemplated settlements arising out of the proposed 
new legislation be beneficial to Bardoh and Chorasi, if it was made 
applicable to them. In justice to, these poor cultivators, X would be 
abound to press for retrospective effect being given to such legislation 
ao far as those talukaa are concerned, even though it may be at the 
risk of a revival of Satyagraha. 

I take it that you have no objection to our correspondence being } 
made public. 
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